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i  ttiB  LAKb  OP  GOSHfil^. 

moreover,  near  the  Red  Sea,  for  a  few  marches  brought 
them  to  it.  Further,  the  Egyptian  ''  nome "  or  district 
Qesem — a  name  ahnost  identical  with  Gesen  or  Gesem,  used 
for  Goshen  in  the  Greek  version — in  the  region  otlierwise 
suggested  as  that  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  tribe,  lay  on  the 
north-east  of  the  country. 

According  to  Ebers,*  the  limits  of  this  tract  stretclied 
southwards  in  a  narrow  tongue,  almost  to  the  present  Cairo, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
formed,  in  fact,  its  western  boundary  to  the  sea.  On  the 
south,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bent  north-eastwardly  from 
Cairo  to  the  line  of  the  present  Suez  Canal,  which,  however, 
it  presently  crossed,  reaching  the  Mediterranean  at  Pelu- 
sium,  where  the  ancient  fortified  wall  from  Suez  abutted  on 
the  shore.  But  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  is 
perhaps,  as  yet,  impossible,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
troversy respecting  them.' 

The  latest  conclusions  on  this  point  identify  the  present 
village  of  Saft-el  Henneh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway 
from  Cairo  to  Ismailia>  about  half  way  between  Zagazig,  once 
Bubastis,  and  Tel  el  Kebir,  with  Phacusa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Goshen.  The  Greek  Bible  calls  the  Hebrew 
district  *' Gesen  of  Arabia,''  that  is,  of  the  political  division 
of  the  Delta  known  as  the  "nome  of  Arabia.''  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Phacusa  would  be  ''  Pa  Kes,"  the  ''  temple 
of  Kes,"  a  name  twice  found  on  the  shrine  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Saft-el  Henneh  by  M.  E.  Naville.  In  "Phacusa"  the 
second  half,  "  cusa"  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  first 
syllable  of  Goshen,  which  the  Greeks  spelt  "Gesen,"  which 
is  similar  to  "  Kes  "  in  the  Egyptian  "  Pa  Kes,"  the  native 

I  Map  in  Dureh  Oo9en,  p.  72. 

»  Ebcre,  Durch  Qoten,  pp.  508  fl.    Bnigsch,  HUtory  qf  Egypt,  vol.  11.  p.  839. 
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name  of  Phacusa.  The  district  first  assigned  to  the 
Hebrews  is  believed  by  M.  Naville,  on  the  strong  ground  of 
the  result  of  careful  exploration  of  the  local  remains,  to 
have  been  the  country  round  Saft,  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  villages  of  Saft,  Belbeis,  and  Tel  el  Kebir. 
The  belief  of  Ebers  and  Brugsch  that  the  village  of  Ji'akoos 
was  Phacusa,  is  rejected  by  M.  Naville  from  the  want  of 
corr^pondence  between  its  site  and  the  requirements  of 
the  position  of  the  real  Phacusa,  as  indicated  by  ancient 
notices.  The  name,  indeed,  is  similar,  but  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  the  same  name  is  used  of  two  places  by  our- 
selves. The  part  given  to  Joseph^s  brethren  was,  appar- 
ently, only  a  centre  from  which  they  spread,  and  l)ccame 
equivalent  to  the  wider  tract  known  in  the  Greek  Bible  as 
the  '^land  of  Sameses.'^  When  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Egypt  under  the  last  Hyksos  kings,  Goshen  seems,  from  in- 
cidental peculiarities  of  ancient  lists  and  descriptions  of  the 
divisions  of  the  country,  to  have  been,  as  yet,  uncultivated, 
and  neither  divided  among  Egyptians,  nor  regularly  settled 
and  governed  :  a  tract  of  waste  land,  we  may  suppose,  suffi- 
ciently watered  to  produce  good  pasturage,  and  capable, 
through  industry,  to  be  in  the  end  exceptionally  fertile. 
From  its  position  and  state  it  could  thus  be  assigned  to  for- 
eigners without  despoiling  the  native  population.  Phacusa, 
M.  Naville  thinks  identical  with  the  city  of  Rameses,  but 
hesitates  to  regard  this  as  established.* 

Goshen  is  praised  by  Pharaoh,  in  the  audience  granted  to 
Joseph,"  as  ranking  with  the  best  of  tlie  land,  which  implies 
its  extreme  fertility  ;  but  it  must  also  have  been  well  suited 
for  pasture.     Long  neglect  has  now  reduced  it  to  a  barren 

>  Gc§hen  and  Sqfl-ei  Henmh,  by  Bd.  NaTiUc,  etc.,  pp.  14-sa    Egyptian  Sxplora 
tloa  SocleCjr.  •  Gen.  zlvii.  6,  It 
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desert  of  sand  and  loose  stone,  powdered  with  a  salt  efflores- 
cence from  the  soil ;  but  the  proof  of  its  ancient  richness  is 
seen  along  the  banks  of  the  fresh-water  canal,  led  by  Lesseps 
from  the  Nile  to  the  great  Suez  Canal.  I  have  repeatedly 
travelled  by  the  railway  which  runs  alongside  of  it,  and  found 
that,  alike  at  the  stations  where  we  stopped  and  throughout 
the  whole  journey,  wherever  water  reaches,  by  irrigation 
from  this,  Goshen  blossoms  into  wild  beauty,*  showing  that 
moisture  alone  is  needed  to  make  the  w"hole  landscape  a 
succession  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  golden  cornfields. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  force  of  Napoleon's 
remark  that,  under  a  good  government,  the  Nile  invades  the 
Desert,  but  under  a  bad  one  the  Desert  invades  the  Nile. 
Thus  the  'Afield  of  Zoan,^'  that  is,  the  country  round  about 
the  city  of  Bameses-Tanis,  in  this  region — a  district  an- 
ciently so  fertile  and  "  well- watered "  as  to  recall  to  the 
Hebrews  the  glories  of  the  garden  of  Eden* — is  now  a  deso- 
late sandy  plain,  covered  witli  gigantic  ruins  of  columns, 
pillars,  sphinxes,  and  stones  of  buildings.  By  a  singular 
good  fortune,  a  letter  of  an  Egyptian  scribe  has  been  pre- 
served, which  describes  it  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  oppression.  '^  I  arrived,^'  says  the  writer,  *^  at  the 
city  of  Rameses-Tanis,  and  found  it  a  very  charming  place, 
with  which  nothing  in  or  around  Thebes  can  compare. 
The  seat  of  the  court  is  here.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  in. 
Its  fields  are  full  of  good  things,  and  life  passes  in  constant 
plenty  and  abundance.  It  has  a  daily  market.  Its  canals 
are  rich  in  fish :  its  lakes  swarm  with  birds  :  its  meadows 
are  green  with  vegetables  :  there  is  no  end  of  the  lentils, 
and  melons  which  taste  like  honey  grow  in  its  irrigated 
fields.     Its  bams  are  full  of  wheat  and  dhourra,  and  reach  as 

A  Ihirch  Ooten^  p.  91.  *  Gen.  xfii.  10 
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high  as  heayen.'  Onions  and  leeks  grow  in  bunches  in  the 
enclosures.  The  vine,  the  almond-tree,  and  the  fig-tree 
grow  in  the  gardens.  There  is  plenty  of  sweet  wine,  the 
produce  of  Egypt,  which  they  mix  with  honey.  The  red 
fish  is  in  the  Lotus  canal ;  the  Borian  fish  in  the  ponds ; 
many  kinds  of  Bori  fish,  besides  carp  and  pike,  in  the  canal 
of  Pu-harotha  :  •  fat-fish  and  Kephli-pennu  fish  in  the  pools 
of  the  inundation  :  the  Hanaz  fish  in  the  full  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  near  Tanis.  The  pool  of  Horus  furnishes  salt,  the 
Panhura  lake  nitre.  Their  ships  enter  the  harbour ;  plenty 
and  abundance  are  perpetual.  He  rejoices  who  has  settled 
here.  The  reedy  lake  is  full  of  lilies :  that  of  Pshensor  is 
gay  with  papyrus  flowers.  Fruits  from  the  nurseries : 
flowers  from  the  gardens :  festoons  from  the  vineyards ; 
birds  from  the  ponds,  are  dedicated  to  the  feasts  of  King 
Rameses.  Those  who  live  near  the  sea  come  with  fish. 
Feasts  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  the  great 
events  of  the  seasons  interest  the  whole  population.  The 
youth  are  perpetually  clad  in  festive  attire,  with  fine  oil  on 
their  heads  of  freshly  curled  hair.  On  the  day  when 
Rameses  II. — the  war  god  Muth,  on  earth — came  to  the 
city,  they  stood  at  their  doors  with  branches  of  flowers  in 
their  hands,  and  garlands  (on  their  heads).  All  the  people 
were  assembled,  neighbour  with  neighbour,  to  bring  forward 
their  complaints.  Girls  trained  in  the  singing  schools  of 
Memphis  filled  the  air  with  songs.  The  wine  was  delicious  : 
the  cider  was  like  sugar :  the  sherbet,  like  almonds  mixed 
with  honey.     There  was  beer  from  Galileo  (Kati)   in   the 

1  This  expreseion  shows  that  the  langnage  of  the  Jewish  spies  describing  the 
Amorite  town  of  Palestine  as  walled  ap  to  heaven,  was  a  common  Oriental  hyperbole 
for  anything  very  high .    See  Dent.  i.  28. 

*  One  of  these  flsh  is  said  to  come  from  the  river  Picharta— the  Euphrates— of 
coarse  salted. 
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port  (brought  in  ships  from  Palestine) :  wino  from  the 
vineyards :  with  ewoet  refreshments  from  Lake  Sagubi  : 
and  garlands  from  the  orchards.  They  sat  there  with  joy- 
ful heart,  or  walked  about  without  ceasing.  King  Kamesii's 
MiamuD  was  the  god  they  celebrated  thus."' 

Such  was  one  part  of  Goshen  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ; 
but  thirty-sii  centaries  have  seen  a  wonderful  transformii- 
tion  of  the  scene,  once  so  full  of  warm  life  and  natural 
beauty.  On  the  banks  of  the  sweet-water  canal,  whicli 
now  runs  eastwards  through  the  Wady  Tumilat  to  tlie  Suirz 
Canal — at  a  spot  where  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  canal  still 
remain — near  Maschuta,  there  stands  an  immense  block  of 
granite,  representing  on  its  front  face,  in  relief,  a  Pharaoh 
sitting  between  the  gods  Ba  and  Tum.  It  is  no  other  than 
KamescB  II.,  for  his  name  occurs  six  times  in  the  inscri))- 
tion  on  the  back  of  the  block.  The  remains  of  innumerable 
bricks  mode  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  mixed  with  straw,  and 
stamped  with  his  cipher,  lie  around — the  wreck  of  the  old 
wall  of  the  city  of  Pithom.  It  was  reserved  to  our  day  to 
open  the  shapeless  mounds  which  rise  within,  and  lay  bare 
the  long  buried  secrets  of  the  ancient  city. 

Egypt,  as  Herodotus  truly  said,  is  "  the  gift  of  the  Nile," 
The  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the  yearly  overflow  of  the 
great  river,  and  its  quickening  waters,  led  everywhere  over 
the  soil,  have  from  the  remotest  ages  created  a  long  ribbon 
of  the  richest  green  along  the  banks ;  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  Upper  Egypt,  not  more  than  two  miles  across,  and 
seldom  more  than  ten,  including  the  river,  which  is  from 
3,000  to  ijOOO  feet  broad.  A  few  miles  north  of  Cairo,  how- 
ever, the  magnificent  stream,  after  a  course  of  over  4,000 

>  AnatlaH  Papgrut.  III.  plite  I.  11.  Truisliled  b;  C.  W.  GoodwlD,  H.A.,  Fn 
SuMrdi  iif  IA4  Pitt,  vol.  Yi.  pp.  Il-IB;  and  b;  BrngFcb,  UUIott/ qf  Ssfj/pt,  ToL  11  pp 
MS. 
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miles^  divides  into  two  channels,  now  called  the  Bosetta 
and  Damietta  branches,  which  determine  the  extent  of 
cultivable  land  ;  fertility  stretching  from  their  banks  as  far 
as  the  waters  of  the  yearly  inundation  spread  or  can  be 
diffused.  It  was  the  belief  in  ancient  Egypt  that  when 
Memphis  was  founded,  as  they  believed,  thirty  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  Barneses  II.,  all  the  country  except  near 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  was  more  or  less  a  marsh,  and  that 
below  Lake  Moeris,  which  is  much  higher  up  the  river  than 
Cairo,  the  whole  country  was  under  water.  As  late  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ,  the  geographer  Ptol- 
emy does  not  show  any  land  further  north  than  about  the 
latitude  of  Zoan,  which  is  not  easy  to  understand,  since  Zoan 
Tanis  was  a  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  times 
of  the  Hyksos,  that  is,  in  Joseph's  day.  The  natives,  in  fact, 
believed  that  what  is  now  called  the  Delta  was  originally 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  no  doubt  the  fact,  as  it 
grows  even  now,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in  sixty  years. 
Old  mouths  of  the  river  have  consequently  been  filled  up 
for  ages,  as  in  the  case  of  one  which  ran  near  Ismaila,  but 
had  already  been  filled  up  in  Necho's  time,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  causing  him  to  replace  it  by  a  canal.  In 
the  days  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Egypt,  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  river,  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
Goshen,  parted  from  the  main  stream  at  a  point  above  that 
at  which  the  Damietta  branch  leaves  it,  but  it  has  for  ages 
been  choked  up. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  the  rich  landscape  thus  created 
by  the  mud  of  the  Nile  overflow,  though  of  much  less  ex- 
tent than  at  present,  must  have  been  in  many  respects  like 
the  Delta '  of  to-day,  which  shows  well-nigh  interminable 

1  Delta  is  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  A  ;  used  for  the  land  formed  at  the  month 
of  a  river  from  the  shape  of  the  two  being  similar. 
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fields  of  maize^  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  other  produce,  culti- 
vated by  the  fellahin,  and  irrigated  by  little  water-wheels, 
through  channels  often  small  enough  to  be  opened  or  closed 
by  the  foot;  unspeakably  wretched  roads  of  dykes,  from 
amidst  clumps  of  palms,  and  marked  by  great  dove- towers, 
often  ruinous  enough.  In  ancient  times  the  whole  region 
must  have  been  filled  with  busy  life  and  a  strange  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  Egyptian  monarchy  had  its  seat  at  Memphis 
ages  before  Jacob's  day,  and  the  kings  of  the  Old  Empire 
who  flourished  there,  had  left  monuments  of  their  greatness, 
which  were  old  in  the  times  of  the  patriarch,  and  still 
astonish  the  world.  Huge  dykes,  like  tliose  of  Holland,  were 
made  by  them,  to  keep  the  Nile  from  flooding  the  cities, 
which,  themselves,  were  built  on  artificial  mounds  raised  high 
above  the  level  of  the  annual  inundations.  The  turquoise 
mines  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  had  been  discovered  and  were 
vigorously  worked.  The  forced  labour  of  tens  of  thousands 
had  built  the  gigantic  masses  of  the  pyramids,  of  limestone 
from  the  quarries  of  the  neighbouring  Arabian  hills,  cased 
with  huge  blocks  of  granite  from  Assouan,  at  the  first 
cataracts,  far  up  the  river;  wonderfully  polished,  and  cut 
with  an  exactness  which  modern  skill  still  envies.'  Tlie 
great  Sphinx,  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  a  temple  excavated 
between  its  paws,  and  its  awful  head  rising  a  hundred  feet 
into  the  air,  stood  then  in  all  its  majesty,  for  Thothmes  IV. 
had  in  those  days  cleared  away  the  sand  by  which  it  had  in 
the  course  of  centuries  been  in  a  measure  overwhelmed. 
A    vast  series  of  tombs,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,   beneath 

>  The  cansewayto  bring  the  stone  to  tbe  Great  Pyramid,  from  the  Nile,  employed 
100,000  meo,  relieved  every  three  months,  for  ten  years,  or,  in  all,  4,000,000  men  ;  and 
twenty  years  more  were  spent,  with  the  laboar,  in  each,  of  860,000  men,  in  ballding 
the  pyramid  itself.  Thus,  in  all,  7,000,000  men  toiled  in  forced  labour  to  rear  this 
amaring  monument.    Maspero,  HUMre  Ancienne. 
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the  Boil,  stretched  far  and  wide  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  Hilts,  a  lei^e  west  of  Memphis — above  the  reach 
of  the  inuodation — a  series  of  subterranean  palaces,  which 
already  awed  the  patriarch  Job,  as  the  "deeolate  places' 
which  kings  and  counaellors  of  the  earth  had  built  for 
themselTee."  The  landscape,  everywhere,  had  been  inter- 
sected with  canals  of  irrigation,  and  lines  of  dykes,  along 
which  traffic  might  continue  to  pass  freely  during  the  iiiun- 
dationa.  But  the  Ancient  Empire  had  passed  away  long  be- 
fore Jacob  settled  in  Ooehen,  and  dynasties  had  Bucceoded  it 
under  which  Egypt  steadily  advanced  in  population,  wealth, 
and  general  development ;  till,  in  the  centuries  of  the  He- 
brew settlement,  civilization  in  its  highest  forms,  as  under- 
stood in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  the  immigrants 
on  every  hand. 

The  dead  level  of  a  river  delta  must  always  have  made 
the  landscapes  of  Goshen,  in  some  respects,  monotonous. 
But  even  a  flat  surface,  when  broken  by  towns  and  villages, 
and  diversified  by  trees  rising  from  amidst  a  proB]>cct  of 
varied  fertility,  may  have  quiet  charms  of  its  own,  as  we  see 
in  not  a  few  views  of  town  and  country  in  Holland. 

The  year  was  viri;ually  divided  into  tlirce  seasons ;  that  in 
which  the  cities  and  hamlets  rose  like  inlands  above  the  uni- 
verad  sea  of  Nile  waters,  with  the  dykes  and  elevated  roads 
stretching  out  like  threads  between  :  then,  tlic  months  in 
which  the  fields  and  pastures  were  in  their  glory,  falling  in 
what  are  our  winter  months,  which  in  Egypt  are  so  delight- 
ful as  to  make  life,  in  itself,  an  enjoyment.  No  one.  indeed, 
caD  tell  their  delightfulness  who  lias  not  been  in  the  coun- 
try at  this  season.     And  finally,  a  time  of  scorching  heat 

1  JobUI.14.    OlFhuuen.    Bwald  Mid  Bfen  twuUc  U  "pjrnunlda  ;"  De  WciM. 
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and  hardened,  stone-like  ground,  when  the  moisture  of  the 
yearly  inundation  had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun.  But 
even  at  this  season,  Egypt  has  charms  all  its  own.  The 
morning  is  deliciously  cool,  and  through  the  day  the  sun 
pours  a  flood  of  dazzling  splendour  from  a  cloudless  sky  of 
the  deepest  azure,  while  the  transparent  air  brings  out  even 
distant  objects  with  wondrous  clearness,  through  an  atmos- 
phere trembling  as  if  heated  over  a  flame.  Both  at  morning 
and  evening,  the  play  of  the  light  sheds  countless  tints  of 
gold,  or  rose,  or  violet,  on  the  clouds  or  on  the  Arabian 
hills.  A  sunset  at  Suez,  described  by  Ebers,  and  similar  to 
others  I  myself  have  watched,  was  doubtless  like  many 
gazed  at  with  wonder  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  Delta.  "  The 
water  quivered  in  still  lovelier  colours  than  at  noon, .  and 
the  finely-formed  Ataka  hills  on  the  west  shore,  stretching 
away  to  the  south  till  they  seemed  to  fade  into  the  glowing 
horizon,  were  bathed  in  blue  and  violet  mists,  which,  after  a 
time,  gave  place  to  a  splendour  of  colour  that  I  never  saw 
elsewhere  on  the  Nile.  The  mountains  looked  as  if  they 
were  a  molten  mass  of  blended  pomegranate  and  amethyst, 
and,  as  such,  mirrored  themselves  in  the  waves  which  ran 
up  to  their  feet — ebbing  and  retiring,  moment  by  mo- 
ment.^' • 

But  even  night  in  Egypt,  compared  with  that  of  other 
lands,  is  a  dream  of  beauty ;  for  the  moon  shines  out  with 
wondrous  brightness,  and,  in  her  absence,  unnumbered  stars 
make  the  heavens  white  with  glory. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Delta  in  Jacob's  day,  as 
now,  were  built  on  mounds  raised  high  enough  to  protect 
from  the  yearly  inundation,  the  mud  huts  of  which  they 

■  Durch  Ooaen^  p.  57.  Barton  no  less  glowingly  paints  the  colours  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  Egypt,  at  sunset  and  snnrise.  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah^  p.  109.  It  mustt 
indeed,  strike  every  one  who  lives  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  Nile. 
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conBieted.  Canals^  led  from  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and,  subdivided  into  numberless  lesser  channels  and 
rivulets,  covered  the  landscape  with  a  vast  net-work  of  irri- 
gation, and  made  it  impossible  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  except  along  the  dykes;  which  at  once  regulated 
the  admission  of  the  yearly  flood  and  supplied  the  country 
with  practicable  roads.  Creaking  water-wlieels,  turned  by 
buffaloes,  asses,  or  camels,  raised  water  night  and  day  into 
the  canals,  from  the  lower  bed  of  the  Nile,  even  then,  sunk 
in  the  dry  season,  beneath  deep  banks  of  the  fertilizing  soil 
it  has  deposited  in  the  course  of  countless  ages ;  banks, 
necessarily,  much  deeper  and  higher  now.  lligli  palms 
marked  from  a  distance  the  raised  hamlets,  lofty  dove-cots, 
always  near  each  other,  serving  as  a  second  characteristic ; 
for  the  huts  of  to-day  are  indistinguishable  till  one  ap- 
proaches them,  and  in  a  country  so  unchanging  tliey  have 
doubtless  been  always  the  same.  Simple  in  tlio  extreme, 
they  consist  of  only  two  rooms,  except  in  rare  cases,  and  are 
built  only  of  the  mud  dried  into  bricks  in  the  liot  sun — a 
few  days  sufficing  to  raise  them  from  the  ground  to  tlie  roof. 
Such  a  landscape  is  inevitably  monotonous,  but  it  is  relieved 
by  the  variety  of  the  produce  on  every  hand ;  and  canals, 
palms,  water-wheels,  villages,  camels,  flocks  of  birds  in  the 
waters  and  meadows,  and  the  almost  naked,  sunburnt  fellahs 
— poor  and  wretched  beyond  measure,  amidst  the  infinite 
bounty  of  nature — keep  awake  the  interest  of  the  modern 
traveller. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  seems  always  to  have  been 
miserable  in  Egypt,  though  it  may  have  been  much  less  so 
among  the  Hebrews  in  an  isolated  district  like  Goshen. 
But  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  long  before  Abraham  visited  the  Nile 
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ralley,  there  had  been  a  huge  clamour  of  the  oppreeecd 
against  the  oppresBor,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other ;  a  cry  of  anguish  and  bitter  agony  which  since  that 
time  has  often  risen  from  Egypt.  The  will  of  the  tyrant 
has  always  rnled,  whether  it  ordered  the  building  of  the 
Qreat  Pyramid  or  the  making  a  barrage  for  the  Nile.  The 
land  may  have  changed  its  religion,  itB  language,  and  its 
population  ;  the  lot  of  the  fellah  has  been  always  the  same 
whether  a  Pharaoh,'  a  Sultan,  or  a  Pacha  reigned.  No 
Wonder  that  statues  of  Cheops,  broken  and  dishonoured, 
have  been  discovered  in  our  day  near  the  Temple  of  tlie 
Bphinic,  in  deep  wells,  into  which  they  had  been  ignomin- 
Vinsly  thrown,  ages  ago,  in  ])opular  risings  against  his 
tyranny.*  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  the  same  as  in 
ihe  then  long-vanished  Ancient  Empire.  Tlie  capital  had 
been  transferred  from  Memphis,  in  the  north,  to  Thebes,  in 
the  south,  but  the  working  classes  as  well  as  the  peasants 
had  still  a  very  hard  lot.  Shrinking  before  the  stick  of  the 
taskmaster,  which  was  constantly  over  them,  they  had  to 
toil  from  morning  to  night,  to  gain  a  meagre  support  for 
themselves  and  their  households.  A  letter  of  this  era,  from 
a  scribe  to  his  son,  trying  to  induce  him  to  follow  learning 
rather  than  a  trade,  paints  the  condition  of  the  blacksmith, 
the  metal-worker,  the  stone-cutter,  and  the  quarry-man,  the 
barber,  the  boatman,  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  maker  of 
arms,  the  courier,  the  dyer,  and  the  shoemaker  as  alike  to 
be  pitied.'  Yet  Ebers  has  given  us  a  sketoh  of  the  crowd  at 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  Moses,  which,  in  part  at  least,  corrob- 
orates the  scribe.  "  Under  a  wido-epreuding  sycamore," 
says  he,  "a  vender  of  eatables,  spirituous  drinks,  and  acids 

>  The  Dinie  Pbuaoh  to  now  equivalent,  unung  tlie  Arabs,  (a  "  tjnut."    Burtoo 

•  HlMte,LitfrtdJr.le  VleonUidtSotige.f.'!. 

•  Huptro,  p.  US.    ThU  letter  !■  Own  given  in  rull. 
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for  cooling  the  water,  had  set  up  his  stall,  and  clofie  to  him 
a  crowd  of  boatmen  and  drivers  shouted  and  disputed  aa 
they  i)a68ed  the  time  in  eager  games  of  morra.  Many  sailors 
lay  ou  the  decks  of  the  vessels,  others  on  the  shore  :  here  in 
the  thin  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  there  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  ;  from  whose  burning  rays  they  protected  themselves 
by  spreading  over  their  faces  the  cotton  cloths  which  served 
them  for  cloaks. 

''  Between  the  sleepers  passed  bondmen  and  slaves,  brown 
and  black,  in  long  files,  one  behind  the  other,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  heavy  burdens,  which  had  to  be  con- 
veyed to  their  destination  at  the  temples,  for  sacrifice,  or 
to  the  dealers  in  various  wares.  Builders  dragge<l  blocks  of 
stone,  which  had  come  from  the  quarries  of  Ohennu  and 
Suan,  on  sledges,  to  the  site  of  a  new  temple ;  labourers 
poured  water  under  the  runners  that  tlie  heavily  loaded 
and  dried  wood  should  not  take  fire. 

"  All  these  working  men  were  driven  with  sticks  by  their 
overseers,  and  sang  at  their  labours ;  but  the  voices  of  the 
leaders  sounded  mufiled  and  hoarse,  though,  when,  after 
their  frugal  meal,  they  enjoyed  an  hour  of  repose,  they 
might  be  heard  loud  enough.  Their  parched  throats  refused 
to  sing  in  the  noontide  of  their  labour.  Thick  clouds  of 
gnats  followed  these  tormented  gangs,  who  with  dull  and 
spirit-broken  endurance  suffered  alike  the  stings  of  the 
insects  and  the  blows  of  their  drivers.^'* 

The  children  of  the  poor  lived,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
pith  of  the  papyrus  plant,  and  bread  made  of  the  pounded 
seeds  of  the  lotus  flower,'  and  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic 

*  Uarda,  toI.  I.  p.  61. 

*  UardOj  p.  197.  Diodnras  M70  Uiat  a  child  did  not  cost  iU  parooU  90  drachmc, 
Mboat  fifteen  shilliiiga,  for  food  and  clothing  till  it  waa  a  good  slxe.  The  lotus  and 
papyrns  grew  wild  in  Tast  qnantlttea.  and  childreu  ran  about  naked. 
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were  the  staple  food  ol  their  parents  '  But  in  Goehen,  at 
least,  the  Ilebrews  had  fish  for  the  catching,  and  ciiciitnberB, 
melons,  and  leeks,*  which  are  still  the  food  of  the  humbler 
Egyptians,  though  the  fish  now  used  is  salt.'  The  Nile 
indeed  was,  and  still  is,  wondrously  rich  in  fish,  and  in  no 
country  do  melons  and  other  fruit«  and  vegetables  of  the 
climate  grow  more  luxuriantly.  When  the  river  slirinks 
back  into  its  bed,  all  useful  grains  and  plants  shoot  ui>  with 
marvellous  rapidity  and  vigour.  Wheat,  barley,  sjielt,  maize, 
haricot  beans,  lentils,  ]>caB,  flax,  hemp,  onions,  scallions, 
citrons,  cucumbers,  melons,  almost  cumber  the  ground. 
The  lotus,  in  Joseph's  day,  floated  on  the  watore,  and  in- 
numerable waterfowl  built  their  nests  among  the  papyrus 
reeds  along  the  banks.  Between  the  river  or  its  branch, 
and  the  far-off  desert,  lay  wide  fields.  Near  the  brooks  and 
water-wheels  rose  shady  sycamores  and  groves  of  date-palms 
carefully  tended.  The  fruitful  plain,  indeed,  watered  and 
manured  every  year  by  the  inundation,  was  framed  in  the 
desert  like  a  garden  flower-bed  within  ite  gravel  path. 

Memphis,'  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  about  12  miles 
south  of  the  present  Cairo,  and  about  20  south  of  the  great 
Temple-  and  llniveraity-city  of  On  or  Heliopolis ;  the 
Jerusalem  of  Egypt.  Protected  on  the  east,  by  the  Nile, 
against  attacks  from  Arabia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  even 
Scythia,  to  which  that  frontier  was  always  exposed,  it  had 
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on  the  west  only  the  feeble  Libyan  tribes,  eeparated  from  it 
by  a  range  of  hillB,  and  woa  thus  com])arativcly  safe.  The 
l)Iain  on  which  it  was  built,  though  resting  on  the  limestone 
rock,  was  originally  a  marsh  ;  bat  an  embankment  raised  in 
remote  antiquity  by  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  Ancient 
Empire,  cut  off  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  the  swamps 
were  drained  into  neighbouring  lakes,  wliich,  with  the  river, 
surrounded  the  city  with  a  strong  defence  of  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  like  that  of  all  Eastern  cities,  wns 
large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  embracing  a  circuit  of 
at  least  15  miles,'  but  in  this  was  inchidefl  much  ojien 
ground  laid  out  as  gardens,  besides  space  for  public  build- 
ings, temples,  and  palaces,  and  the  barracks  of  the  garrison, 
in  the  fortress  known  as  the  Whito  Castle.  Within  the 
wall,  with  its  ramparts  and  bastions,  which  formed  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city,  stood  the  old  palace  of  the  kings,  a 
stately  stnicture  of  brick,  with  courts,  corridors,  chambers, 
and  halls  without  number;  veranda-like  out-buildings  of 
gaily  painted  wood  ;  and  a  magnificent  pillared  banqueting 
hall.  Verdurous  gardens  surrounded  it,  and  a  whole  host 
of  labourers  tended  the  flower  beds  and  Bhaily  alloyi^,  the 
shnibe  and  the  trees ;  or  kept  the  tanks  clean  and  fed  the 
fish  in  them.*  The  mound  which  curbed  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile  was  so  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  city, 
tliat  even  the  Persians,  who  destroyed  or  neglectLHl  the  other 
great  works  of  the  country,  annually  repaired  it.'  The  cli- 
mate was  wonderfully  healthy,  and  the  soil  beyond  measure 
fertile,  while  the  views  from  the  walls  were  famous  among 
Ixfth  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bright  green  meadows 
stretched  round  the  city,  threaded  everywhere  by  canals  thick 

■  Diodonf,  L  SO.    lao  iMdii.  *  Kbtn,  Tht  SUtm.  vol.  t.  p.  130. 
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with  beds  of  the  lotus  flower.  Trees  of  such  girth  that  three 
men  could  not  encircle  them  with  outstretched  arms,  rose  in 
clumps  ;  the  wide  gardens  supplied  Rome  with  roses  even  in 
winter,  and  the  gay  vineyards  yielded  wine  of  which  poets 
sang."  Its  position,  moreover,  in  the  '*  narrows ^^  of  Egypt, 
where  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  liills,  hitherto  girding  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  begin  to  diverge  and  form 
the  Delta,  gave  Memphis  the  command  of  all  the  trade  of  the 
country,  both  up  and  down  the  stream. 

It  may  have  been  surpassed  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples 
by  Thebes,*  the  capital  of  the  Middle  Empire,  in  southern 
Egypt,  but  that  city  had  fewer  of  them,  and  it  had  no  such 
public  or  commercial  buildings.  A  spacious  and  beautiful 
temple  in  Memphis  honoured  the  goddess  Isis,  while  that  of 
the  sacred  bull.  Apis,  famous  for  its  colonnades,  its  oracle, 
and  its  processions,  was  the  cathedral  of  Egypt,  attracting 
countless  worshippers  and  maintaining  a  numerous,  rich,  and 
learned  priesthood.  Apis,  or  Hapi — to  the  Egyptians,  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  divinity  in  an  animal  form — had, 
moreover,  a  second  temple,  also,  in  the  necropolis — after- 
wards enlarged  and  called  the  Serapeion — in  which  was  the 
Nilometer,  for  recording  the  yearly  rise  of  the  inundation. 
But  the  Temple  of  Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  to  whom 
the  scarabaeus  beetle  was  sacred,  was  the  most  ancient  local 
shrine.  Its  great  northern  court  had  been  erected  before 
Joseph's  day,  and  Rameses  the  Third  afterwards  raised  in  H 
six  colossal  portrait  statues,  of  liimself,  his  queen,  and  their 
four  sons.  One  of  these  whicli  I  saw,  45  feet  high,  still  lies, 
overthrown,  in  an  open  grove  of  palms,  among  the  mounds 
of  ruin,  in  a  pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations,  which 

>  ][)iQd<»r  ,)  06.    PHny,  xiii.  10 ;  xvi.  31.    Martial,  y\.  80.    Athexueos,  I.  90. 
^  Tbebes  «:  No  Amon  =  Home  of  Amon.    Oesenias,  Thes. 
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always,  year  by  year,  cover  the  spot — ^its  back  upwards  and 
the  name  of  Barneses  on  the  belt — the  last  memorial  of  the 
great  king.  Spacious  and  magnificent  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  courts  were  added  in  later  but  still  ancient  times. 
It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus,  nearly  1,500  years  after 
Joseph's  death,*  made  his  longest  stay  in  Egypt,  and  thither 
came,  from  time  to  time,  many  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  to 
learn  the  sciences  and  philosophy  for  which  its  priests  were 
famous. 

The  scanty  remains  of  the  city  are  strewn  over  a  large 
space,  but  consist  only  of  a  few  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
pottery,  and  fragments  of  brick ;  for  successive  generations 
have,  age  after  age,  used  its  ruins  as  a  great  quarry  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings.  But  the  plain  amid  which  Memphis 
stood  is  still,  as  of  old,  wide  and  fertile  ;  the  level  of  it 
pleasantly  varied  here  and  there  by  a  succession  of  palm 
groves  which  run  out  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  some 
cases  spring  from  richly  green  surroundings.  Behind  these 
groves  and  the  outlying  plain  rise  the  pink  and  yellow  Afri- 
can hills,  beyond  which  again,  fourteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west, rise  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  kings  of  Lower 
Egypt;  and  between  them  and  Memphis,  still  on  the  low 
plateau  of  rock  west  of  the  Nile,  behind  the  plain  stretching 
to  the  river,  four  other  groups  of  smaller  but  still  gigantic 
pyramids  looked  down,  like  hills,  on  the  sacred  city.  But 
these  were  only  sentinel  towers,  after  all,  over  a  population 
of  the  dead  beneath  the  plain,  immeasurably  greater  than 
that  which  streamed  through  the  busy  streets  of  the  huge 
Metropolis.  The  whole  ground,  a  slielf  of  rock  beneath  the 
rich  soil,  is  honeycombed  for  well-nigh  forty  miles  with  the 
mummy  tombs  of  ancient  Memphis,  and  the  region  about  it 

1  JoMpb  waa  teken  to  Egypt  circa  b.c.  1918.    Herodotas  died  circa  b.o.  400. 
VOL.  n.-8 
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— tho  vast  bulk  of  thoir  inmates,  numbering  millions,  lying 
embalmed  in  rock-cut  chambers  known  as  mummy  pits, 
where  they  are  huddled  together  in  interminable  rows  and 
stacks,  sometimes  near  the  surface,  but  often  deep  down, 
with  shaft-like  entrances  to  their  dismal  resting-places.  But 
human  remains  are  not  the  only  tenants  of  this  amazing 
cemetery.  Vast  galleries  are  found,  once  filled  with  mum- 
mies of  ibises,  in  red  jars,  now  in  many  cases  emptied  of 
their  contents. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  Memphis  necropolis  is  the 
gallery  in  which  stand  the  tombs  of  the  sacred  bulls,  and 
these  tombs  themselves.  How  strange  a  light  does  it  throw 
on  the  religious  ideas  of  that  world  in  which  Israel  lived 
while  on  the  Nile,  to  wander  through  that  vast  avenue  of 
the  sepulchres  of  deified  oxen  I  These  tombs  open  from 
long  galleries  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  as  high  and  broad  as 
huge  tunnels,  great  side-chambers  running  out  from  their 
sides  say  every  fifty  yards,  in  high-arched  vaults,  under  each 
of  which  reposes  the  most  magnificent  sarcophagus  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  vaults  are  about  twenty-six  feet  high, 
and  are  paved  and  roofed  with  wrought  stone  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Mokatta  hills,  not  far  off.  The  whole  series 
reaches  a  length  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  along 
which  arch  after  arch,  into  which  you  have  to  descend  a  little 
from  the  central  gallery,  was  once  tenanted  by  a  mummied 
ox-god.  In  twenty-four  of  the  chambers,  indeed,  the  huge 
sarcophagi  still  remain  ;  monster  coffins  about  thirteen  feet 
long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  eleven  high,  and  weighing  not 
less  than  sixty-five  tons.  Many  are  of  black  or  red  granite, 
polished  like  glass,  and  cut  out  of  one  block  :  some  are  of 
limestone  equally  well  finished.  The  galleries  now  open, 
date  from  about  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt, 
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but  others,  still  closed,  are  nearly  four  thousand  years  old. 
The  mummy  once  laid  in  its  place,  the  entrance  to  the 
chamber  was  walled  up,  but  worshippers  still  came  to  en- 
grave their  names,  and  prayers  to  the  dead  Apis,  on  the  wall, 
or  on  the  rock  close  by.  Abraham  had  perhaps  seen  the 
processions  of  this  strange  worship,  for  it  was  already  ancient 
in  his  day,'  and  it  survived  to  the  last  periods  of  Egyptian 
history,  when,  Christianity  having  dispersed  the  priests,  the 
tombs  were  abandoned  after  having  been  violated,  and  were 
then  gradually  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  the  desert.  It 
Wiis  reserved  to  M.  Mariette  to  bring  them  again  to  light  in 
1851,  after  an  oblivion  of  more  than  1,400  years.* 

But  everything  is  wonderful  round  Memphis.  You  walk 
for  miles  over  the  high  drifted  sand,  under  which  countless 
grand  tombs,  built  on  the  rock,  have  for  thousands  of  years 
been  buried.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  strewn 
with  fragments  of  pottery  in  countless  millions  :  a  character- 
istic of  the  sites  of  all  ancient  oriental  cities  and  towns. 
The  mummy  pits  underneath  are  filled  for  acre  after  acre, 
and  mile  after  mile,  with  the  shrivelled  remains  of  innumer- 
able dead,  but  present  no  attractions  cxcej)t  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  a  boundless  chamel  house.  Here  and  there  an 
entrance  has  been  scooped  out  in  the  sand  to  built  tom})s, 
over  which  the  drift  from  the  desert  lies  deep,  and  some  of 
these  are  of  intense  interest.  One,  rising  in  what  was  once 
a  long  street  of  tombs,  though  completely  covered  up  on  its 
exterior,  so  that  it  looks  more  like  a  subterranean  rock-cut 
tomb  than  a  building  on  the  ancient  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  very  striking.  To  enter  it  I  had  to  go  down  a  slope  of 
sand;  but  the  whole  interior  has  been  cleared,  and  is  in 

*  it  was  e8Ub1ii»hcd  by  the  ecr.ond  king  of  Uio  Second  Dynasty.    Maspero,  p.  SO. 

*  Mariette,  Mhnoire  ntr  la  Mhrt  tTAfAg,  1856. 
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perfect  proserration.  It"  is  the  "Mastaba,"  or  built  tomb 
of  one  "Ti,"  who  lived  about  4,500  years  ago — that  ie,  long 
before  Abraham's  day.  Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  beauty  or 
truth  to  nature  of  the  countless  sculptures  in  very  low 
relief,  just  standing  out,  in  fact,  and  no  nioi-e  than  that, 
from  the  stone  on  which  they  are  carved.  Ti  himself  stood 
before  me  in  hia  wig,  and  false  beard,  and  neckliico,  and 
kilt  pointed  in  front  and  carefnlly  set  out  in  iie  plaits  and 
narrow  foldings  :  a  long  staft  in  one  hand  and  in  the  otlicr 
his  baton  of  office,  for  lio  was  a  dignitary  of  the  highoBt 
rank,  in  bis  lifetime.  His  wife,  "the  beloved  of  her  hus- 
band," stands  often  at  his  side  in  the  many  i-cpctitiuns  of  his 
presentation,  and  with  them  are  tbeir  two  sons,  wbo  were 
"princes"  through  the  high  birth  of  their  mother,  for  Ti 
himself  was  of  humble  origin.  On  the  various  walla  the 
whole  etoiy  of  Egyptian  life  in  these  remote  times  is  told  with 
inimitable  skill  in  the  endless  figures  and  scenes  portrayed. 
The  killing  of  the  ox  for  sacrifice  or  food ;  the  details  of 
kitchen  mysteries,  fattening  geese,  feeding  the  pigeons, 
cranes,  and  other  fowls  of  the  poultry  yard  ;  laden  barges 
taking  com  down  the  Nile,  for  sale ;  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  eastern  or  western  hills  seen  from  the  tomb ;  a  statue  of 
Ti  borne  on  a  sledge  to  the  place  whero  it  is  to  be  set  u]^, 
the  slaves  pouring  water  on  the  runners  to  ease  the  friction  ; 
a  picture  of  the  domestic  bake-house  and  pottery ;  harvfst 
scenes,  showing  every  detail  of  agriculture  from  the  treading 
in  of  the  grain  by  the  feet  of  oxen  driven  over  the  toil 
still  wet  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  to  the  last  incidents 
of  the  harvest ;  shipbuilding  scenes,  from  the  hewing  of  the 
trees  of  which  the  vessels  are  to  be  built,  to  their  cidking.  as 
they  rest  on  the  stocks,  with  all  the  tools  used  in  the  vuiious 
stages.     Carpenters,  masons,  sculptors,  glass-blowers,  chair- 
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makers,  leather-workers,  water-carriers — all  have  their  sep- 
arate illustrations,  as  members  of  the  great  man's  establish- 
ment, which  was  complete  in  itself,  trained  slaves  doing  all 
that  was  needed,  of  whatever  kind.     Hunting  and  fishing 
have  their  minute  representations,  showing  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  life  of  the  rich  to  have  been  just  the  same  then 
as  now.     We  can,  indeed,  restore  the  Egypt  of  the  patri- 
archs with  wonderful  fulness  from  the  walls  of  this  single 
tomb  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  its  revelations  if 
we  would  bring  before  our  minds  the  country  in  which  the 
Hebrews  lived,  and  from   which  they  broke  away,  under 
Moses. 

On,  or  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  according  to 
Ebers,  marked  the  southern  limit  of  Goshen,  as  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  its  northern,  on  the  west  side.  It  was  there  that 
Joseph  found  his  Egyptian  bride,  the  daughter  of  the  high 
priest  of  its  great  temple,  and  it  was  as  the  priest  Osarsiph, 
of  this  sanctuary,  that  Moses,  probably  by  a  confusion  of 
his  name  with  that  of  Joseph,  was  handed  down  by  the 
Egyptians  in  their  traditions.' 

That  Hebrews  lived  in  On  in  the  times  of  the  Oppression 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  a  papyrus  still  gives  us  the  names 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers  charged,  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  III.,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Exodus, 
with  the  oversight  of  2,083  Hebrews  residing  there ;  de- 
scendants, very  probably,  of  some  who  failed  to  make  their 
escape  with  their  brethren,  or  chose  to  remain  behind.  It 
was  in  some  respects  the  very  metropolis  of  Egyptian  religion 
and  **  wisdom,''  for  the  most  famous  University  of  the  land 
flourished  in  it,  and  the  old  Sun-god  Ea  was  the  local  divin- 
ity of  the  Heliopolitan  **nome  ;"*  the  name  On  meaning 

>  Joe.,  c  Apion,  \.  98.  *  Mm  JSgypL    K&nigttocAter,  toI.  L  p.  »8. 
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*'the  snn."'  The  setting  sun.  Turn,  was,  however,  also 
worshipped  as  the  luminary  of  the  Nether  World,  with  Shu, 
the  son  of  Ra,  and  Tafnet,  his  lion-headed  daughter,  Osiris, 
Isis,  Hathor,  and  the  cat-headed  divinity,  Kast.  Nor  did 
even  these  exhaust  the  pantheon  of  On.  It  was  also  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  phcBnix,  an  imaginary  hird,  fa- 
mous in  Egyptian  mythology,  and  of  the  sacred  calf,  Mnevis,' 
the  rival  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  of  Memphis,  which  was 
said  to  have  sprung  from  it.  It  had  had  its  shrine  at  On 
since  the  long  past  days  of  the  Second  Dynasty.  Sacred 
lions  were  also  worshipped  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Tafnet. 
Worse  than  all,  however,  in  Joseph's  time,  and  till  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  human  sacrifices  of  red-haired 
foreign  captives  were  offered  to  Tyi)hon,  the  red  god  of  evil, 
and  to  Sati." 

The  temple  was  in  its  full  glory  in  the  days  of  Joseph, 
and  during  the  centuries  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn.  Great 
colleges  of  priests  lived  in  chambers  specially  built  for  them 
within  its  holy  precincts,  and,  besides  taking  charge  of  the 
sacred  animals,  attended  to  the  services  of  the  many  gods 
honoured  in  its  worship.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
numbers  of  learned  priests  connected   with   the  medical, 
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1  Tile  Greek  name  of  the  city  of  On -Heliopolis— means,  *'the  City  of  ihc  Sun, 
and  it  had  an  cqnivalent  name  in  Egyptian,  Ir-ba-Kheres,  **  the  City  of  the  Sun  ; "  a 
name  on  which  Isaiah  (xix.  18)  plays  by  saying  it  shall  become  ''  the  city  of  the 
destraction^^  of  idoli*,  Ir-ha-heres.  Jeremiah  calls  it  Beth-Sheme}*h,  "the  house  of 
thr  Sun-god  ^*—Jer.  xliii.  18— and  Ezekiel  changcts  the  Egyptian  word  On  intn  the 
Hebrew  word  Aven,  '*  nothingness/'  Ezek.  xxx.  17.  Brugsch  explains  On  as  mean- 
ing, **  The  Obelisks.''    IlUlory  of  Egypt,  1. 128. 

*  Merx  and  Pressel  speak  of  Mnevis  as  black,  bat  £bon<  sayp  it  was  briiiht- 
coloured,  which  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  Israelites  making  a  '*  golden  calf ''  in 
Imitation  of  it,  if  that  idol  were  really  intended  to  be  so. 

*  Aahmes  1.,  the  conqueror  of  the  Hyksos,  abolished  human  sacrifice,  which  the 
Hyksos  had  perhai>s  introduced  from  Syria,  substituting  wax  fignres  of  men,  of 
which  tliree  were  offered  daily.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  though  native  Egyptian 
m<mumenti>  do  not  speak  of  human  sacrifice,  the  design  on  the  "  offering  seal "  used 
is  a  man  bound,  with  a  sword  at  liia  throat. 
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theological,  and  historical  faculties  of  the  temple ;  the 
special  depositaries  of  the  science^  religious  and  secular^  for 
which  Egypt  was  renowned.  The  observatory  of  the  temple 
was  famous,  and  it  is  to  its  priest-astronomers  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  exact  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year. 
Of  the  four  great  Temple  Universities  of  the  land — Mem- 
phis, Thebes,  Sais,  and  On — that  of  On  held  the  first  rank. 
Its  high-priest  came  next  in  dignity  to  the  Pharaoh  himself, 
and  was  a  prince  of  the  empire — the  Piromis,  *'the  noble 
and  the  good^' — and  thus  the  marriage  of  Joseph  to  the 
daughter  of  so  august  a  dignitary  at  once  secured  his 
position  in  the  state.  From  its  higher  priests,  moreover, 
no  fewer  than  ten  members  of  the  great  priestly  council 
of  Pharaoh  were  chosen — that  is,  one-third  of  the  whole. 
No  centre  of  Egyptian  influence  more  powerfully  or 
abidingly  affected  the  Hebrews  than  this  great  centre 
of  Egyptian  thought  and  worship. 

Heliopolis,  or  On,  lies  five  miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  along 
a  well-made  road  which  is  in  reality  a  dyke,  to  secure  com- 
munication when  the  country  is  overflowed  yearly  by  the 
Nile.  I  drove  out  in  a  European  hack  carriage,  so  fallen 
is  the  glory  of  old  times,  the  horses  bearing  me,  first  through 
a  line  of  French-looking  boulevards,  then  between  wide 
stretches  of  com  and  clover,  or  gardens  and  orchards,  poor 
enough  compared  with  those  of  cooler  regions.  Canals 
from  the  great  stream  ran  hither  and  thither,  yielding,  at 
short  intervals,  bright  rills  poured  by  water-wheels,  from 
them,  into  lesser  channels,  branching  off  through  the  fields 
and  enclosures.  Clumps  of  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  and  acacias 
varied  the  level  monotony  of  the  highway  as  I  came  near 
On,  which  is  now  a  silent  expanse  of  ploughed  land,  where 
not  broken  into  heights  by  the  mounds  that  mark  ancient 
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walls  or  buildings.  Nothing  of  the  great  University  city, 
or  of  its  renowned  schools  and  colleges,  remains  but  a  single 
obelisk,  the  base  of  which  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mud  of 
ages  of  annual  inundations.  Long  mounds  rise  here  and 
there,  and  a  line  of  heaped  confusion  along  three  sides  of  a 
square,  far  back  from  the  obelisk,  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
city  and  its  temple,  and  of  the  city  walls.  There  may  be 
wonderful  secrets  beneath  these  huge  memorials  of  antiquity, 
but  On  has  to  be  sought,  nowadays,  rather  in  the  public 
and  private  buildings  of  Cairo,  for  which  its  wrought  stone 
furnished  a  ready-made  quarry,  than  within  the  bounds  of 
its  ancient  site.  The  only  person  I  saw  was  a  poor  peasant 
woman,  in  a  blue  slip,  very  dirty  and  wretched  looking,  who 
stood  beside  the  obelisk,  watching  me  with  curious  eyes,  as 
I  wandered  over  the  famous  spot,  among  clumps  of  prickly 
pear  and  thorny  shrubs,  which  now  spring  rank  where  pro- 
cessions of  priests  once  chanted  their  hymns  and  offered 
their  sacrifices. 

No  temple  in  antiquity  could  dispense  with  a  living  spring 
to  supply  the  water  so  essential  for  purifications,  libations, 
and  other  sacred  uses.  Close  to  On,  therefore,  we  still  find 
its  famous  "  Spring  of  the  Sun  ^' — a  fitting  name  for  a  foun- 
tain dedicated  to  the  temple  of  the  great  Sun-god,  Ka.  It  is 
now  used  for  irrigating  the  neighbouring  fields,  by  the  help 
of  a  water-wheel,  turned  by  a  blindfolded  ox.  One  stream 
from  it  waters  a  spot  of  high  interest  in  Christian  legend, 
the  garden,  beautifully  kept,  in  which  stands  the  gigantic 
sycamore  under  which  tradition  says  the  Virgin  and  Child 
once  rested  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  know  that  the  present  tree  was  not  planted  till 
after  1672,  its  predecessor  having  died  in  1655.  Could  we 
believe  in  the  touching  connection  of  the  spot  with  our 
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Saviour's  infancy,  the  neighbourhood  would  be  doubly  fa- 
mous^ for  it  was  at  On  that  Joseph  wooed  and  won  the  dark- 
skinned  Asenath^  that  Moses  gained  his  Egyptian  learning, 
that  Plato  and  Herodotus  sought  insight  into  its  mysteries, 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  noticed  and  noted  the  dark- 
ness that  veiled  the  sky  when  Christ  died  on  Calvary. 

In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn  in  Egypt,  a  visitor 
having  reached  the  artificial  platform  on  which  all  Heli- 
opolis  was  built,  and  wishing  to  visit  the  great  Sun-temple, 
passed  first  under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sacred  grove,  planted 
on  the  edges  of  the  sacred  lake  in  its  grounds.  A  pave- 
ment of  stone,  cemented  with  asphalt,  about  a  hundred  feet 
broad  and  three  or  four  times  as  long,  now  opened  before 
him,  lined  on  each  side  with  huge  sphinxes  of  yellow  marble, 
placed  at  regular  distances.  This  brought  him  to  the  great 
gates  or  pylons ;  huge  structures  standing  quite  apart  from 
all  else.  He  then  passed  under  the  immense  chief  gate, 
adorned,  like  that  of  all  Egyptian  temples,  with  a  broad 
winged  disk  of  the  sun.  The  widely  o|)ened  doors  were 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  forest  of  lofty  obelisks,  intended  as 
emblems  of  the  solar  rays,  and  nowhere  else  so  numerous  as 
here,  where  they  fittingly  adorned  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  Huge  flagstaffs,  from  which  fluttered 
long  red  and  blue  streamers,  contended  with  these  in  height. 
A  great  stone-flagged  court,  bordered  to  right  and  left  with 
a  portico  resting  on  lines  of  pillars,  came  next — its  centre, 
the  sacred  spot  on  which  offerings  were  presented  to  the  god. 
The  whole  front  of  the  temple  proper  was  now  seen  rising, 
fortress-like,  at  one  side  of  the  court ;  its  surface  covered 
with  brightly  painted  figures  and  inscriptions.  Inside  the 
porch  was  a  lofty  hall  of  approach  ;  then  the  great  hall,  the 
roof  of  which,  sown  over  with  t^'ousands  of  golden  starsy 
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rested  on  four  rows  of  gigantic  pillars.  The  shafts  and 
lotus-formed  capitals^  the  side  walls  and  niches  of  this  im- 
mense chamber,  indeed  all  objects  around,  were  covered  with 
many-coloured  paintings  and  hieroglyphics.  The  huge 
pillars,  the  roof  immensely  high  and  proportionally  broad  and 
long,  filled  the  mind  with  awe,  while  the  air  was  loaded  with 
the  odours  of  incense,  and  of  the  fragrant  gums  and  spices 
of  the  laboratory  of  the  temple.  Soft  music  from  unseen 
players  seemed  never  to  cease  ;  though  broken  now  and 
then  by  the  low  of  the  sacred  ox,  or  of  the  sacred  cow  of 
Isis,  or  the  screech  of  the  sparrow-hawk  of  Horus,  which 
were  housed  in  neighbouring  chambers.  As  often  as  the 
bellowing  of  the  ox  or  cow  was  heard,  or  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  hawk,  the  kneeling  worshippers  touched  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  the  forecourt  with  their  brow.  Meanwhile  all  eyes 
eagerly  gazed,  ever  and  anon,  into  the  hidden  interior  of  the 
temple,  where  numerous  priests  stood  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
no  doubt  like  that  which  I  saw  at  Esneh — a  huge  single 
stone,  with  a  stone  door,  hollowed  into  a  deep  recess — the 
dark  resting-place  of  the  image  of  the  god.  Some  of  the 
priests  wore  high  ostrich  feathers  over  their  bald  heads, 
others  the  skins  of  panthers  over  white  linen  robes ;  some 
bowed  or  raised  themselves  as  they  sang  or  murmured 
litanies,  others  swung  censers  or  poured  out  pure  water 
from  golden  vessels,  as  libations  to  the  gods.  Only  the 
most  favoured  Egyptians  dared  enter  the  gigantic  hall,  and 
then,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  even  the  breathing  were  sur 
rounded  by  influences  farthest  from  those  of  every-day 
existence,  contracting  the  bosom  and  agitating  the  nerves. 
Overwhelmed  and  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  the  worship- 
per had  to  seek  support  outside  himself,  in  the  divinity 
whom  the  voices  of  the  priests^  the  mysterious  music,  and 
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the  sounds  of  the  holy  animals  appeared  to  indicate  as  close 
at  hand.' 

Dean  Stanley's  description  of  this  great  temple  is  striking. 
'*  Over  the  pori»l,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  was  the  figure  of  the 
Sun-god  ;  not  in  the  sublime  indistinctness  of  the  natural 
orb,  nor  yet  in  the  beautiful  impersonation  of  the  Grecian 
Apollo,  but  in  the  strange,  grotesque  form  of  the  Hawk- 
headed  monster.  Enter,  and  the  dark  temple  opens  and 
contracts  successively  into  its  outermost,  its  inner,  and  its 
innermost  hall ;  the  Osiride  figures  in  their  placid  majesty 
support  the  first ;  the  wild  and  savage  exploits  of  kings  and 
heroes  fill  the  second  ;  and  in  the  furthest  recess  of  all,  un- 
derneath the  carved  figure  of  the  Sun-god,  and  beside  the 
solid  altar,  sate,  in  his  gilded  cage,  the  sacred  hawk,  or  lay 
crouched  on  his  purple  bed  the  sacred  black  calf  Mnevis,  or 
Urmer ;  each  the  living,  almost  incarnate,  representation  of 
the  deity  of  the  temple.  Thrice  a  day,  before  the  deified 
beast,  the  incense  was  offered,  and  once  a  month  the  solemn 
sacrifice.  Each  on  his  death  was  duly  embalmed  and  depos- 
ited in  a  splendid  sarcophagus.  One  such  mummy  calf  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Cairo.  The  sepulchres  of  the  long  succes- 
sion of  deified  calves  at  Heliopolis  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  deified  bulls  at  Memphis.* 
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>  See  Ebers,  JSiM  ^gjfpt.  K^igftockUr^  toI.  i.  p.  100.  Other  aiithorities,  however, 
describe  Egyptian  temples  somewhat  differently.  Thns  Schaafe  writes  :  '*  Egyptian 
temples  were  so  constructed,  as  to  intensify  the  earnestness  iind  enthusiai'm  of  the 
worshipper  by  chambers  coniinually  smaller  and  lower.  The  tnms  to  be  taken  were 
all  pointed  out,  no  going  In  another  way  was  allowed,  and  no  mistake  was  possible. 
Visitors  wandered  full  of  awe  between  the  rows  of  sacred  bea^its.  The  gates  rose, 
afar,  high  and  vast :  then  came  another  court ;  the  walls  were  closer,  the  courts  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  floor  wa**  higher.  All  was  subordinated  to  one  end.  Going  on 
farther,  the  diitsipation  of  thought  natural  to  the  open  air  passed  away  amidst  the 
solemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  holiness  of  the  symbols  and  pictures  with  which 
all  objects  were  covered.  Tlie  consecrated  walls  cloi^ed  in,  ever  nearer,  round  the 
worshipper,  till  at  last  only  the  priestly  foot  could  enter  the  lonely,  echoing  chamber 
of  the  god.''    K\tMtg€«chichUy  vol.  1.  p.  894 

•  JtuMh  Churchy  yol.  I.  p.  88. 
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Strabo  visiiied  Heliopolis  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  found  the  town  deserted,  and  the  temple, 
though  still  standing,  a  mere  desolate  memorial  of  greatness 
passed  away.  The  neighbouring  canals,  long  neglected,  had 
formed  broad  marshes  before  it.  Priests  and  philosophers, 
canons  and  professors,  alike  were  gone  from  the  spacious 
mansions  round  the  cloisters  of  the  vast  courts.  Only  a 
few  lower  priests  and  vergers  lingered  about,  to  maintain 
what  still  remained  of  worship,  or  to  show  strangers  over 
the  silent  quadrangles  and  deserted  cloisters ;  but  they  still 
pointed  out  the  house  where  Plato  had  lived  for  years,  when 
studying  in  their  schools.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  solitary 
obelisk  still  standing,  and  great  mounds  full  of  fragments 
of  marble  and  granite,  and  the  wreck  of  a  sphinx,  alone 
recall  the  site.  The  water  of  the  Nile  overflows  the  whole 
landscape  each  year,  and  rises  nearly  six  feet  up  the  stalk  of 
the  obelisk. 

The  only  other  town  of  Goshen,  or  on  its  borders,  to  be 
noticed  till  later,  was  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  a  place 
built  only  seven  years  after  Hebron,  in  Palestine.'  The 
frontier  town  of  Goshen  on  the  north-west,  it  lay  far  to  the 
north  of  On — on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Tanitic  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  This  stream  overflowed  the  flelds  of  the  Hebrews, 
year  by  year,  to  the  envious  regret  of  the  Egyptians,  who  re- 
garded a  blessing  enjoyed  by  foreigners  as  a  misfortune  to 
themselves.  Mythological  fables  expressed  this  feeling,  by 
stigmatizing  these  waters  as  those  by  which  Typhon  floated 
out  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Osiris  to  the  ocean  ;  but  their 
real  antipathy  was  from  the  channel  winding  through  the 
lands  of  Semitic  settlers.  Tanis  had  been,  apparently, 
founded  by  old  Phoenician  colonists,  and  was  already  a  resi 
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dencc  of  the  Pharaolis  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  or 
Shepherd  Kings^  with  their  allied  Ganaanitish  and  Arabian 
tribes,  who,  in  their  turn,  made  it  their  capital,  adorning 
)t  with  all  the  architectural  glories  of  a  great  Egyptian 
city,  during  their  reign  of  five  hundred  years.  The  hour 
came,  however,  when,  amidst  the  flames  and  devastations 
of  war,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  land,  and  Tanis  was 
left  for  over  three  centuries  a  deserted  waste  of  scorched 
and  blackened  ruins.  Rameses  the  Second,  the  Oppressor, 
at  last  turned  his  eyes  on  it  and  resolved  to  rebuild  it,  and 
make  the  new  Tanis,  thus  created,  his  northern  metropolis, 
Egyptian  architecture  confined  its  highest  efforts  to  temples 
and  tombs,  employing  the  arts  of  the  sculptor,  the  draughts- 
man, and  the  painter,  to  add  the  accessories  of  statues, 
sphinxes,  reliefs,  and  sanctuaries  or  resting  places  for  the 
dead.  Palaces  have  mouldered  into  the  clay  of  which  their 
materials  were  composed ;  the  houses  of  the  general  popula- 
tion have  long  ago  crumbled  into  dust;  even  the  remains 
of  public  structures  have  to  be  sought  under  the  mounds 
which  they  have  themselves  created  ;  but  the  great  ancient 
temples  and  tombs  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  yielding  only 
to  the  violence  of  man  and  the  convulsions  of  nature.  In 
the  Tanis  of  Barneses  the  Temple  was  the  supreme  glory. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  palaces,  and  store-houses  for  military 
and  general  uses,  mansions  and  gardens,  witli  every  orna- 
ment of  art  to  heighten  their  charms,  and  countless  homes 
of  the  general  population,  but  the  Temple  and  its  grounds 
were  the  chief  feature  of  the  city  and  occupied  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  spiice  within  its  walls. 

Three-fourths  of  the  ruins  now  met  in  these  wide  pre- 
cincts are  the  work  of  the  architects,  sculptors,  and  artista 
of  Rameses.     The  sphinxes  and  statues  still  left  uninjured 
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from  the  wreck  of  the  former  Tanis  were  duly  appropriated, 
after  the  efEacement  of  all  inscriptions  connected  with  their 
Hyksos  creators^  but  the  great  king  also  laid  all  the  quarries 
of  £gypt^  from  Assouan  to  the  hills  of  Mokattam^  near 
Memphis^  under  contribution,  to  embellish  his  new  capital. 
The  Temple  raised  for  his  glory  was  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  that  had  ever  graced  the  Delta,  destined  nominally 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  other  gods,  but  covered 
throughout  with  inscriptions  and  sculptures  in  his  own  hon- 
our. Countless  reliefs  on  its  walls  commemorated  his  vic- 
tories, and  his  portrait  statues  of  all  sizes  and  materials  rose 
at  every  point  in  the  spacious  grounds.  Fragments  remain 
of  one  of  these — ^an  ear,  a  toe,  and  part  of  an  arm — that 
show  the  scale  on  which  this  self-homage,  as  to  a  human 
god,  was  carried  out.  They  tell  of  a  statue  the  most  gigan- 
tic ever  known.  Cut  out  of  one  great  block  of  the  hard  red 
granite  of  Assouan,  it  stood,  crowned  with  the  double  mitre 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  a  hundred  feet  high ;  its  tre- 
mendous pedestal  raising  it  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  higher. 
It  was  thus  from  six  to  twelve  feet  loftier  than  the  great 
obelisk  at  E^amak,  the  tallest  in  the  world,  and  more  than 
fifty  feet  above  that  which  excites  our  wonder  on  the  Thames 
embankment,  at  London.  Its  weight  could  not  have  been 
less  than  twelve  hundred  tons.  IIow  such  a  huge  mass 
of  stone  could  have  been  separated  "irom  the  hill-side  at 
Assouan,  or  floated  hundreds  of  miles  down  the  Nile,  or 
dragged  to  its  position  and  raised  when  brought  to  the  spot 
for  it,  may  be  asked  but  cannot  be  answered.  It  adds  to 
the  difficulty  when  we  remember  that  it  must  have  been  laid 
down  at  Tanis,  in  the  rough,  to  be  duly  set  up  when  carved 
into  the  royal  image,  and  polished  till  it  shone  like  glass. 
The  Temple  itself^  in  which  it  stood^  was  probably  not  more 
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than  fifty-six  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  of  the  glittering  for- 
est of  obelisks  before  the  great  gates  was  somewhat  shorter, 
BO  that  this  mighty  Colossus  must  have  looked  down  on  the 
sacred  buildings  and  their  accessories  from  a  height  of  at 
least  sixty  feet;  and  must  have  been  visible,  in  so  flat  a  land- 
scape, from  a  vast  distance  in  every  direction.  So  high,  it 
would  seem  to  say,  is  the  Pharaoh  above  ordinary  men  1 

In  the  time  of  Moses  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Tanis, 
were  bordered  by  villas  and  gardens,  and  the  stream,  itself, 
was  alive  with  traffic.  A  great  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
water  to  the  Temple  grounds,  in  which  the  great  sanctuary 
rose,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  As  yet  there 
was  no  Lake  Menzeleh  and  no  desert,  but  a  wide  plain 
round  Tanis  dotted  with  villages,  overhung  by  sycamores 
and  palms.  Bound  the  great  Temple  itself  an  endless  dis- 
play of  sphinxes,  statues,  and  obelisks  amazed  the  visitor  by 
their  size,  number,  and  glittering  polish.  An  avenue  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  long,  bordered  by  columns  twelve  yards 
high,  each  of  a  single  stone,  led  from  the  Temple ;  the  inter- 
val between  the  great  pillars  studded  with  obelisks,  statues, 
and  sphinxes  in  every  colour  of  granite,  and  also  in  yellow 
stone ;  and  at  its  end  one  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
vast  gathering  of  gigantic  portrait  statues  of  the  great  Pha- 
raohs, of  distant  centuries,  brought  from  the  temples  of  every 
part  of  Egypt  to  do  honour  to  Rameses,  who  sat  enthroned 
among  the  august  assembly,  the  highest  Colossus  of  all.  The 
delights  and  beauties  of  the  city,  outside  the  sacred  limits, 
have  been  already  told  us  in  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary 
of  the  Hebrews  in  this  age  : '  a  subject  of  the  great  king,  with 
no  such  bitterness  of  oppression  in  his  heart  to  hinder  his 
pleasure,  as  filled  the  breast  of  enslaved  IsraeL 
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The  city  had  no  less  than  seven  names^  connected  with 
the  gods  worshipped  in  it,  for  the  Egyptians  gave  their 
towns,  in  this  way,  many ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Edfu  and  Dendera,  several  hundreds.  But,  of  the  seven 
borne  by  Tanis,  two  are  Semitic ;  nor  is  it  unworthy  of 
notice  that  one  is  **  The  Field  of  Zoan,"  the  exact  name  of 
the  town  in  one  of  the  Psalms.'  Another  is  :  *^  The  Town 
of  Rameses,'*  for  it  was  rebuilt  and  embellished,  doubtless 
by  Hebrew  forced  labour  in  part,  by  Rameses  II. 

Eameses-Tanis — "  the  place  of  departure  "  for  Palestine — 
is  especially  important  as  the  scene  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  Moses  before  the  Exodus.  It  appears,  next  to  Thebes,  to 
have  been  the  spot  most  liked  by  the  Oppressor — the  great- 
est of  all  the  Pharaohs — and  was  chosen  by  him  as  his  home 
both  before  and  after  his  wars  with  the  Asiatic  racen,  wlio 
could  be  so  easily  reached  from  it.  It  continued  to  Ih)  a 
large  place  even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Christ,  and  rose  on 
artificial  mounds  round  the  Temple,  though  a  series  of  gray 
hilJs  of  rubbish,  full  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery,  are 
now  its  only  memorials.  From  these,  the  houses  are  seen  to 
have  been  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  of  Nile  mud,  small  alike 
in  themselves  and  in  their  rooms,  which,  however,  were 
often  numerous.  The  Fresh-water  canal,  whicili  fills  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  river  branch,  still  floats  pretty  large 
fisher-boats,  which  ply  their  trade  on  the  neighbouring 
Menzeleh  sea ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice,  that  even  to-day 
the  fishermen  and  peasants  of  the  district  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  figures  and  features  from  the  common  Egyp- 
tian fellah.  They  are  shorter  in  stature,  and  the  side  face  is 
not  so  good,  but  the  likeness  to  the  profiles  of  the  sphinxes 
left  by  the  Hyksos  is  unmistakable.     Tanis  was  the  local 
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capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  to  which  the  Semitic 
population  round  had  free  access,  while  Memphis  and 
Thebes  were  more  or  less  secluded  from  strangers.  But  all 
around  is  now  a  barren  waste,  except  along  the  canal  passing 
through  the  district ;  a  resort  of  wild  beasts  and  reptiles, 
dotted  with  swamps  which  breed  malignant  fevers. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EGYPT  BEFORE  THE   HEBREW   SOJOURN. 

When  Joseph  was  led  by  his  Ishmaelite  owners  as  a  slave^ 
to  the  bazaar  of  Memphis^  for  sale^  fourteen  dynasties  had 
already  flourished  and  passed  away  in  Egypt.  Of  these,  ten 
had  reigned  in  Memphis  and  four  at  Thebes,  in  the  south, 
but  a  fifteenth  had  now  risen — that  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shep- 
herd Kings,  who  had  invaded  and  conquered  Lower  Egypt, 
and  set  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  Mena 
or  Menes,  **  the  constant,'*  the  founder  of  Memphis  and  of 
the  Egyptian  nation,  had  obtained  a  site  for  his  proposed 
city,  by  changing  the  course  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  Build- 
ing a  huge  dyke,  he  turned  the  river  from  its  old  bed  and 
then  filled  up  the  old  channel.  Temples,  reared  first,  were 
followed  by  a  large  population :  the  wonderful  necropolis 
was  begun,  and  pyramids  were  erected.  From  the  begin- 
ning, society  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  organized.  The 
Memphian  high  priests  were  great  personages  in  the  young 
state:  the  king  was  already  the  Perao,  or  Pharaoh — '^tho 
Great  House '* — with  his  queen,  his  harem,  and  his  chil- 
dren. There  wore  nobles  and  serfs,  an  elaborate  organiza- 
tion of  court  ceremonial,  and  vast  numbers  of  officials  and 
slaves  who  ministered  to  the  royal  wants  or  glory.  There 
was  a  keeper  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  a  court  hair-dresser  and 
nail-trimmer,  and  court  musicians  and  singers.  High  offi- 
cials took  charge  of  the  royal  domains,  the  granaries,  the 
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cellars,  the  oil-chamber,  the  bakery,  the  butchering,  and  the 
stables.  There  were  overseers  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
numerous  scribes,  to  record  all  public  and  private  affairs. 
But  amidst  all  this,  there  were  taskmasters,  from  the  first, 
over  the  wretched  common  people,  who  toiled  at  forced 
labour  under  the  blows  of  the  stick.  The  army  was  fully 
organized,  but  there  were  also  men  of  science,  to  study  the 
heavens  for  religious  and  other  ends,  and  to  measure  the 
fields,  and  raise  the  great  structures  in  which  the  king 
delighted.  The  successors  of  Mena  followed  in  his  steps. 
Arts,  laws,  science,  and  religion  were  zealously  promoted. 
The  worship  of  the  bull  Apis  and  the  calf  Mnevis  was  in- 
troduced, mines  were  opened  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
the  earliest  pyramid  was  built.  Then  came  Cheops,  the 
builder  of  the  second,  or  Great,  Pyramid,  raised  near  the 
mysterious  Sphinx,  w^hich  itself  was  the  work  of  some  earlier, 
unknown  king.  The  third  pyramid  followed,  and  then 
others.  Literature  grew  apace  ;  sculptures,  perfect  as  those 
of  the  Greeks,  as  seen  by  some  relics  still  left,  showed  the 
highest  culture  of  genius ;  gorgeous  tombs  were  multiplied, 
and  the  mines  of  Sinai  were  worked  with  vigour.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  Merira  Pepi, 
is  found  on  the  oldest  monuments  at  Tanis,  and  his  public 
works  can  be  traced  all  over  Egypt.  His  campaigns  ex- 
tended so  far  to  the  south  that  negroes  were  enlisted  in  his 
armies.  Before  long,  ships  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Punt 
or  Somauli  land,  on  the  east  of  Africa,  and  returned  with 
the  products  of  that  region.  The  whole  country  was  full 
of  activity  of  all  kinds. 

The  capital  was  now  transferred  to  Thebes,  where  monu- 
ments of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  still  remain.  Amenemha 
1.,  who  reigned  about  three  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
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extended  the  empire  still  farther  to  the  south ;  and,  after 
waging  wars  in  all  other  directions^  left  the  record  of  his 
victories  on  the  walls  of  temples  built  by  him  in  every  part 
of  Egypt.  TJsurtasen  I.,  his  successor,  founded  On,  and 
raised  its  great  Sun  Temple,  with  its  obelisks.  Gold  flowed 
in  from  Nubia,  and  turquoises  from  the  mines  at  Sinai,  to 
which  a  caravan  road  led  from  the  Nile.  Fortresses  were 
built  far  south,  against  the  negroes,  and  the  glory  of  the 
empire  increased  on  all  sides.  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan, 
with  their  wonderful  pictures  of  Egyptian  every-day  life  and 
work,  date  from  the  reign  of  Usurtasen  II.,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Abraham.  A  later  king  constructed  Lake 
Mceris,  on  the  Libyan  edge  of  the  desert,  as  a  vast  reservoir 
of  the  Nile  inundation,  of  priceless  worth  to  the  land,'  and 
also  built  the  wonderful  palace  known  as  the  Labyrinth, 
with  three  thousand  halls  and  chambers,  half  of  them  above 
ground  and  the  rest  below  it,  with  twelve  covered  courts. 
Uerodotus  and  Strabo  alike  speak  of  it  as  an  amazing  work  : 
the  latter  stating  that  it  was  a  representation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  with  a  palace  for  each  of  the  twenty-seven  nomes. 
Unfortunately  for  our  knowledge  of  details,  however,  the 
province  in  which  it  stood  worshipped  the  god  Sebek,  or 
Set,  whose  tutelary  animal  was  the  crocodile,  on  which  ac- 
count both  it  and  its  inhabitants  were  hated  and  ignored, 
for  Sebek  was  the  Satan  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

Egypt  had  now,  more  than  ever,  become  the  centre  of 
civilization.  Its  schools,  under  the  priests,  were  famous, 
and  intellectual  life  in  every  form  abounded.  Sculpture 
and  painting  reached  high  perfection,  and  books  on  all  sub- 

*  In  the  time  of  the  ElcTenth  Dynanty  the  average  height  of  the  Nile  inundation 
was  nearly  7^  yanis  above  that  of  oar  times.  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p 
187.  TbiB  may  in  part  be  accoanted  for  by  the  elevation  of  the  laod,  eince,  b) 
the  Nile  depoeita. 
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jects  were  numerous  ;  temples,  pyramids,  and  tombs  were 
largely  increased  ;  the  country  was  everywhere  improved  by 
public  works  ;  boundaries,  public  and  private,  were  minutely 
fixed  ;  public  registers  kept ;  industries  of  all  kinds  multi- 
plied ;  commerce  with  Libya,  Palestine,  and  other  regions 
covered  the  roads  with  caravans,  and  the  waters  with  vessels  ; 
gold  and  minerals  were  obtained  from  Sinai,  and  the  general 
progress  attracted  a  great  immigration  of  Libyans,  Cushites, 
and  Asiatic  shepherd  tribes. 

But  prosperity  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  with  a  religion  so 
debased  and  a  people  enslaved,  was  no  security  against  revo- 
lution, when  the  central  despotism  fell  into  weak  hands,  as 
it  did  ere  long.  Civil  wars  broke  out,  and  petty  kingdoms 
rose,  each  claiming  independence.  Meanwhile,  events  on 
the  Euphrates  were  destined  to  send  a  wave  of  invasion  as 
far  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  substitute  foreign  for 
domestic  rulers.  In  the  obscurity  of  a  period  so  remote, 
little  definite  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  the  nomadic 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Syria,  perhaps  driven  forward 
by  pressure  from  behind,  or  attracted  by  the  richness  of 
the  Nile  valley,  united  with  the  Phoenician  colonists  of 
the  northern  coast,  and,  having  settled  in  ever  greater 
numbers  in  the  Delta,  at  last,  taking  advantage  of  the 
internal  troubles  of  Egypt,  rose  against  the  Fourteenth 
native  D3rna8ty,  which  then  occupied  Xois,  its  capital,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  and  overthrew  it.  For  a  time  all 
was  misery.  Fierce  and  uncultured,  the  rough  shepherd 
warriors  harried  and  devastated  the  land.  Towns  and  tem- 
ples were  alike  pillaged,  burned,  or  destroyed  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants who  escaped  massacre  sinking,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  into  slavery.  After  the  taking  of  Memphis,  how- 
ever, and  the  conquest  of  the  whole  DeltA,  the  barbarians 
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fortunately  elected  a  king  who  proved  able  to  re-establish  a 
settled  govemment. 

Two  dangers  were  to  be  guarded  against :  the  possible 
efforts  of  the  Egyptian  princes  at  Thebes,  in  the  south,  to 
organize  a  national  resistance ;  and  the  risk  of  invasion  on 
the  north  by  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and  Elam.  But 
the  new  king  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Establishing  a 
series  of  fortified  posts  in  the  Nile  valley,  to  the  south, 
and  guarding  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  with  a  strong  force,  he 
secured  himself  from  both  perils.  He  further  established 
at  Avaris,  or  Pelusium,  at  the  extreme  north-east  edge  of 
the  Delta  '—on  the  line  of  the  great  Egyptian  wall — a  vast 
intrenched  camp,  in  which  no  fewer  than  240,000  soldiers 
could  be  quartered.  This  he  and  his  successors  permanently 
maintained,  as  at  once  their  supreme  safeguard  against  in- 
vasion at  the  one  point  from  which  it  could  threaten,  and  as 
an  inexhaustible  depot  from  which  to  draw  soldiers  to  de- 
fend the  southern  borders  from  attack  by  the  native  princes, 
and  to  overawe  the  population  at  large.  Such  vigour  ere 
long  naturally  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  all  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Shous,  or  Shasu — the 
"Shepherds" — to  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Syria,  the  Bedouins 
of  their  times;  dark,  lean,  sharp-nosed,  and  with  scanty 
beards,  as  shewn  in  the  old  Egyptian  wall-paintings,  like 
the  Arabs  of  to-day  ;  their  king  being  distinguished  by  the 
Nile  populations  as  the  Hyk,  or  chief ;  whence  their  later 
Greek  name  of  Hyksos. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  chiefs,  thus  known, 
were  of  a  race  distinct  from  the  people  known  as  the  Shasu 
or  Shepherds,  whom  they  led  to  the  invasion  of  Egjrpt. 

>  See  the  proofs  of  ita  position  in  the  paper  of  Lepsios,  MtmaMer.  der  k.  Akad, 
der  Wl89entdutften  tu  BeHin^  Mai,  1886,  and  Eben*  jB^ypten  und  dU  BOcktr 
Md§e$t  pp.  8S.  811. 
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Among  the  portrait  heads  in  the  pictorial  record  of  tha 
campaign  against  the  Kheta  or  Hittites^  and  the  Naharaina 
tribes,  sculptured  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  at  Luxor, 
where  I  examined  them,  two  are  exactly  like  the  well-known 
Hyksos  sphinxes  in  every  detail  of  their  face  :  the  slight  eye- 
brows, the  sub-aquiline  nose,  regaining  the  line  of  the  fore- 
head in  its  lower  half  ;  the  thick  end  of  the  nose ;  the  very 
peculiar  slope  of  the  underside  of  it ;  the  size  and  form  of 
the  lips,  firm  and  solid,  without  any  negroid  fulness ;  the 
angle  of  the  beard ;  the  angle  of  the  eye ;  the  high  cheek- 
bones ;  the  breadth  of  the  face,  and  the  enormously  bushy 
hair.  Every  one  of  these  distinctive  features  is  peculiarly 
alike  in  the  Syrian  and  in  the  Hyksos,  so  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  have  in  these  portraits,  the  type  of  the 
Hyksos  in  Northern  Syria,  who  may  have  been  pushed  down 
towards  Egypt  by  the  Hittites  in  their  conquering  move- 
ments from  the  north.  That  the  portraits  are  those  of  Hyk- 
sos no  one  can  question  who  has  seen  the  Hyksos  sphinxes  in 
the  Gizeh  Museum.  Rulers  are  very  often  of  a  different  race 
from  their  subjects,  as  we  see  at  this  day  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  strangely  peculiar 
caste  who  have  perpetuated  their  likeness  in  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Tanis,  and  whose  portraits  still  survive  at  Luxor, 
were  the  alien  leaders  of  confederated  shepherd  tribes,  as  a 
Tartjir  is  at  the  moment  the  Emj^eror  of  China  ;  a  German, 
of  Eussia ;  and  a  Frenchman,  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  Hyksos  were  known  in  Egypt,  not  only  as  the  shep- 
herds, but  also  as  '*  the  archers,**  '*  the  thieves,**  and  'Hhe 
robbers/*  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  epithets  which  illustrate 
their  special  skill  with  the  weapon  of  the  age,  or  the  ferocity 
which  marked  their  invasion.  How  terrible  their  cruelty 
must  have  been  in  their  first  onslaught  is  implied  in  the  faol 
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that  the  tradition  of  it  wakes  the  bitter  indignation  of  Man- 
etho  in  the  recital,  twenty  centuries  later  ;  and  the  hatred  of 
the  conquered  population  vented  itself  at  the  time  by  fixing 
the  Tilest  epithets — "  the  lepers/'  **  the  pestilence/*  '^  the 
accursed'' — on  their  masters.  But  the  influences  of  the  civ- 
ilization around  soon  told  on  them,  and  ere  long  the  con- 
querors were  vanquished,  as  regarded  their  barbarism,  by 
the  conquered.  Despite  their  greater  political  and  military 
ability,  they  felt  themselves  inferior  to  their  subjects  in 
moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Their  kings  soon  found  that 
it  was  better  to  develop  the  country  than  to  plunder  it ;  and, 
as  they  themselves  could  not  manage  the  fiscal  details  of  the 
revenue,  Egyptian  scribes  were  admitted  into  the  depart- 
ments of  the  exchequer,  and  of  the  public  service.  Ere 
long,  the  advancement  in  civilization  was  striking.  The 
court  of  the  Pharaohs  reappeared  round  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  with  all  its  pomp  and  its  crowd  of  functionaries, 
great  and  small.  The  religion  of  the  Eg3rptians,  without 
being  officially  adopted,  was  tolerated,  and  that  of  the  Hyk- 
606  underwent  some  modifications  to  keep  it  from  offending, 
beyond  endurance,  the  sensibilities  of  the  worshippers  of 
Osiris.  Sutekh,  the  warrior  god  of  Canaan,  and  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  conquerors,  was  identified  with  the  Egyp- 
tian god  Set.  Tanis  became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
saw  its  palaces  and  temples  rebuilt  and  increased  in  number. 
Sphinxes  sculptured  at  this  period  enable  us  to  realize  the 
characteristics  of  the  race  :  for  the  face  differs  widelv  from 
both  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic  t3rpe8.  I  was  struck  in 
examining  those  in  the  museum  at  Oizeh  by  their  peculiar 
appearance.  The  eyes  are  small,  the  nose  large  and  arched, 
while  at  the  same  time  comparatively  flat ;  the  chin  is 
prominent,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  mouth  depressed  at  the 
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extremities.  The  whole  countenance  is  rude,  and  the  thick 
hair  of  an  enormous  wig,  as  it  would  appear,  hangs  around 
the  head  like  a  mane,  and  appears  to  bury  the  face.  The 
beard  is  worn  long,  in  rows  of  small  curls,  but  the  upper 
lip  is  shaved.  Such  were  the  new  conquerors,  with  their 
foreign  lineaments,  and  their  rough  earnestness,  who  held 
Egypt  in  subjection  for  perhaps  five  hundred  years,  from 
about  B.C.  2194  to  B.C.  1683. 

It  was  apparently  under  one  of  this  race,  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us,  that  Joseph  became  grand  vizier — an  hon- 
our which  a  foreign  Shepherd  King  would  be  more  willing 
to  show  to  a  member  of  a  shepherd  tribe  than  a  native  Pha- 
raoh would  have  been.  Known  as  Apopi  in  Egypt,  he  was 
the  Aphobis  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  restorer  of  Tanis,  and  the  king  under  whom  its  rows  of 
sphinxes  were  set  up,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  their  striking 
features  we  may  have  his  portrait. 

Of  this  king,  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  fortu- 
nately preserves  a  few  notices.'  *^It  came  to  pass,*'  says 
this  precious  document,  *^  that  the  land  of  Egypt  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  plague-like  men,  and  there  was  no  king  in 
Upper  Egypt.  When  Sekenen-Ra — the  ruler — was  king  of 
the  south  land,  the  impure  became  masters  of  the  fortress  in 
the  district  of  the  Amu — the  Semitic  races  of  the  Delta. 
Apopi  was  king  in  the  city  Avaris,  and  the  whole  land 
api>eared  before  him  with  tribute;  doing  him  service  and 
delivering  to  him  all  the  fair  produce  of  the  Delta.  And 
Apopi  chose  for  himself  the  god  Set  as  his  lord,  and  served 
no  other  god  which  was  in  Eg3rpt.  And  he  built  for  him  a 
temple,  in  noble,  enduring  work.  And  when  he  appeared 
in  the  temple  to  celebrate  a  festival  and  to  offer,  he  wore 

>  SaUierPapyrui,p,l. 
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garlands  as  men  do  in  the  temple  of  Ra-Hormachuti/^ 
Determined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Egyptian  prince  of 
Thebes,  he  had  demanded  that,  like  himself,  he  should  give 
up  the  worship  of  his  gods  and  honour  Amon  Ra  alone  ;  but 
Ra-Sekenen,  while  yielding  all  else,  had  declined  to  pledge 
himself  to  this.  A  new  message,  however,  was  now  con- 
trived and  sent  off  by  Apopi,  on  the  advice  of  his  '^ experts'' 
or  scribes,  and  delivered  to  the  governor  of  Thebes,  the 
city  of  the  south.  This  dignitary,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  hurried  to  him  without  resting  day  or 
night,  afiks  him,  "  Who  sent  thee  here  to  the  south  country? 
Why  hast  thou  come  as  a  spy?  '*  '^  Then  the  messenger  an- 
swered, '  King  Apopi  it  is  who  sent  me  to  thee,  and  he  says, 
*'  Give  me  up  the  well  for  cattle  which  is  in  the  ...  of 
the  land.  .  .  ,'' '  *  Then  the  ruler  of  the  south  was 
troubled  and  knew  not  what  to  say  to  King  Apopi.''  He 
nerved  himself,  however,  and  returned  an  answer,  unfortu- 
nately lost,  to  the  messenger,  who  then  went  back  to  Apo- 
pi's  court.  Meanwhile  Ra-Sekenen  "  called  together  the 
ancients  and  the  nobles  of  the  south  country,  and  the  chief 
men  and  captains,  and  told  them  the  message  which  King 
Apopi  had  sent.  And,  behold,  they  cried  out  with  one 
mouth  :  'It  is  great  wickedness! '  Yet  they  knew  not  what 
answer  to  send,  whether  good  or  bad.  Then  King  Apopi 
sent " — but  here  the  document  abruptly  ends.* 

Strange  to  say,  we  can  tell  some  personal  details  respecting 
the  hero  who  was  thus  forced  to  choose  between  war  and 
abject  submission.  Ba-Sekenen,  "  the  Brave,"  was  the  third 
of  the  same  title,  and  his  resistance  to  the  demands  of  Apoj)i 
led  to  the  great  war  of  independence,  which  lasted,  it  is 

>  BragBch  translates  the  words  as  referring  to  the  stopping  of  a  canal. 
*  Bmgrch,  vol.  i.  p.  941.    Ebers,  jBgypten^  p.  906.    Records  of  ifu  Past^  vol.  vUL 
p.8L 
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believed,  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  though  some 
think  it  ended  in  eighty,  leading  at  the  close  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  twenty-four  thousand  of  whom, 
says  Manetho,  went  to  Palestine  and  settled  there.  Ba- 
Sekenen,  who  began  the  revolt,  fell  in  battle,  but  his  body 
was  carried  off  by  his  soldiers  and  duly  embalmed.  It  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  four  thousand  years  since  he  died  the 
death  of  a  hero,  and  his  mummy  had  lain  as  his  friends  bad 
left  it,  though  not,  it  may  be,  in  the  same  resting  place,  till 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  coffin  in  which  it  was  preserved 
was  by  chance  discovered.  From  Upper  Egypt,  the  with- 
ered body  of  the  long  dead  warrior  was  forthwith  taken  to 
Cairo,  and  put  in  the  museum,  which  was  then  at  Boulak. 
There  the  mummy  was  unrolled  in  1886,  and  Ra-Sekenen 
once  more  lay  before  the  eyes  of  men,  after  a  burial  of  about 
four  millenniums  !  He  had  been  a  tall  man,  of  six  feet  one 
inch  high,  and  he  had  fought  hard  for  his  life,  his  face  be- 
ing covered  with  wounds,  and  his  skull  cleft — showing  that, 
as  tradition  reported,  he  had  died  in  battle.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Taa,  and  was  known  in  life  as  Taa 
HI.,  but  he  was  only  Hak  or  *'  governor  "  of  Thebes — that 
is,  under-king,*  holding  his  position,  it  may  be,  from  Apopi, 
the  head  of  the  Hyksos,  himself. 

In  this  glimpse  of  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos  we  have 
apparently  the  beginning  of  an  account  of  the  gre^t  war  of 
liberation,  from  the  Egyptian  side.  Apopi  is  still  all  power- 
ful, and  sends  a  messenger  to  the  sub-king  of  the  native 
race  in  the  south  of  Eg3rpt,  dictating  to  him  as  a  master  to 

1  It  IR  cnrione  to  notice  that  when  the  messengers  of  the  Hyksos  king  came  to  Ra 
Sekeiien  at  Thebes,  we  read  in  the  papyrns  that  the  prince  said  to  them  :   "  Who 
sent  thee  here,  lo  the  city  of  the  south  ?    How  hast  thou  come  to  spy  out?  ^^    It  is 
just  what  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren  :  **  Whence  come  ye  ?    Yo  are  spies,  and  ye  are 
come  here  to  see  where  the  land  is  open/* 
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a  dependent ;  but  the  chief  men  round  him  resent  such  hu- 
miliation^  and  a  flame  of  national  enthusiasm  is  thus  kin- 
dled, which  ended  in  expelling  the  Hyksos  from  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  All  the  Egyptian  under-kings  seem,  after  a  time, 
to  have  taken  part  in  this  national  uprising,  which  struggled 
on  with  sullen  resolution  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
In  the  end  ''  The  Shepherds  *'  were  driven  back  at  every 
point  from  their  fortresses  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  forced  to 
make  a  stand  under  the  walls  of  Memphis,  which  was  taken 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle.  Expelled  from  the  Delta, 
they  gathered  for  a  final  effort  to  regain  the  ground  they  had 
lost,  at  their  great  intrenched  camp  at  Avaris,  or  Pelusium, 
on  the  frontier  wall,  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  Egypt,  and 
maintained  themselves  there  for  a  long  time  against  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Egyptians.  Generations,  indeed,  passed  be- 
fore the  siege  was  successful,  but  patient  determination 
triumphed  in  the  end,  for  Aahmes  I.,  a  little  man — as  his 
mummy  shows— of  five  feet  six,  but  brave  and  vigorous 
withal,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  must  have 
been  old,  at  last  stormed  the  city,  and  drove  the  enemy  out 
of  Egypt  into  Syria.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  thus  finally 
delivered  from  a  foreign  yoke,  from  the  Cataracts  to  the 
Mediterranean,  after  a  subjugation  of  at  least  500  years.* 

Strange  to  say,  the  narrative  of  one  who  took  part  in  tlie 
closing  scenes  of  this  long  struggle,  and  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Avaris  and  other  Hyksos  towns,  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  shows  how  unsettled  the  times  of  the  Hebrew 
aojoum  must  have  been  throughout.  Eighty  years  of  op- 
pr^sion  followed  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  many  others  may 
have  preceded  it ;  but  before  these,  successive  generations 
of  the  Hebrew  settlers  had  seen  the  storms  of  war  sweeping, 

>  Ifaspero  says  **  more  than  600/*  p.  178. 
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now  here,  now  there,  over  the  land.  It  is  quite  possiblei 
indeed,  that  they  took  sides  more  or  less  with  the  Shepherds, 
with  whom  they  were  connected  by  race,  and  perhaps  this 
may  have  embittered  the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subsequently  exposed.  A  vigorous  and  warlike  people, 
which  had  shown  a  leaning  towards  the  hated  foreigners, 
would  be  peculiarly  dreaded  by  the  new  native  dynasty,  and 
specially  obnoxious  to  it. 

The  story  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  this  far-off  age 
is  that  of  Aahmes,  ^'  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  navy,''  or 
*^  Captain-General  of  Marines,''  and  is  written  on  the  walls 
of  his  tomb  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  above  Thebes,  in 
sight  of  the  ancient  city  of  El  Kobs.  The  dead  man  had 
had  a  stirring  and  adventurous  life,  and  wore  no  fewer  than 
eight  gold  chains,  the  equivalents  of  our  war-medals,  put 
round  his  neck  by  the  Pharaoh,  for  his  bravery  in  battle. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Eilethya,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
naval  officer,  in  whose  good  ship,  The  Calf,  young  Aahmes 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  service,  in  the  reign  of 
Aahmes  I. ;  after  whom,  very  likely,  his  father's  loyalty  had 
had  him  named.  He  was  still  only  a  lad,  too  young  to  be 
married,  and  was  entered  among  the  cadets.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  took  a  wife,  and  settled  ;  but  the  old  spirit 
came  on  him  again,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  on  the 
ship  called  The  North,  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  His  special  duty  was  complimentary  to 
his  birth  and  prowess,  for  it  was  to  follow  the  king,  on  foot, 
when  he  went  out  in  his  chariot.  The  final  siege  of  Avaris 
came  on  presently,  and  Aahmes  fought  so  stoutly  at  it,  be- 
fore the  Pharaoh,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  man-of-war  Crowned  in  Memphis,  In  this  ship  he  saw 
service  on  Lake  Pazetku,  near  Avaris,  and  won  his  first 
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golden  collar  of  valour,  by  killing  and  cutting  off  the  hand 
of  an  enemy  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  mention  being  made 
of  the  fact  to  the  head  scribe,  who  reported  it  to  Pharaoh. 
Aiter  that,  a  second  battle  took  place  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  it  also  he  fought  well  and  cut  off  a  hand  from 
another  enemy,  which  secured  him  a  second  golden  collar. 
Then  came  fighting  at  Takem,  to  the  south  of  Avaris,  and 
he  carried  off  a  living  man,  after  a  struggle  in  which  he  had 
to  swim  with  his  prisoner  to  a  distant  part  of  the  shore  so  as 
to  avoid  the  road  to  Avaris.  This  brought  him  a  third  col- 
lar, for  it  also  was  made  known  through  the  head  scribe  to 
the  king.  At  the  storming  of  Avaris  he  was  even  more  fort- 
unate, for  he  there  took  a  grown-up  man  and  three  women, 
prisoners,  and  had  them  given  to  him  as  slaves  by  the  Pha- 
raoh. In  the  sixth  year  came  the  siege  of  the  town  Sharhana, 
which  could  not  resist  his  Holiness  the  king,  after  the  fall 
of  Avaris.  Two  women  prisoners  and  one  hand  of  a  slain 
enemy,  rewarded  his  bravery,  and  these  women  also  were 
given  him  as  slaves.  But  now  the  Shepherds  were  finally 
crushed,  and  Aahmes  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Phcenician  population  of  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  who 
were  ere  long  subdued.  The  eastern  frontier  was  forthwith 
protected  against  new  invasions  by  a  line  of  additional  fort- 
resses, and  piping  times  of  peace  might  have  come,  but  that 
King  Aahmes  proclaimed  war  against  the  Nubians  in  the 
far  south.  Thither,  however,  we  will  not  follow  the  story, 
beyond  saying  that  Aahmes  won  more  slaves,  and  got  grants 
of  land  for  his  valour.  Under  Kings  Amenophis  I.,  and 
Thothmes  I.,  he  had  as  warlike  a  career,  and  was  at  last 
raised  by  the  latter  to  the  high  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
or  Captain-General.  Fortunately,  his  last  campaigns  brought 
him  back  to  regions  more  interesting  to  us,  for  war  broke 
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out  against  Syria.  There,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  king,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
force,  by  carrying  off  a  chariot  of  war,  with  ics  horses  and 
the  men  in  it,  and  leading  them  to  him  ;  valour  which  was 
recognized  once  more  by  the  gift  of  his  eighth  collar/  Here 
his  interesting  story  ends. 

During  the  long  dominion  of  the  foreigners  the  temples 
had  fallen  into  decay,  but  now  that  peace  was  restored,  and 
Egypt  once  more  free,  the  king,  to  prove  his  gratitude,  be- 
gan the  work  of  restoring  them  in  more  than  their  original 
splendour.  The  deserted  quarries  in  the  Arabian  hills  were 
re-opened,  and  limestone  blocks  brought  from  them  to  re- 
build the  sanctuaries  of  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  other  cities 
— ^a  rock  tablet  in  the  quarries  still  showing  them  on  their 
way  ;  each  dragged  on  a  kind  of  sledge  by  six  yokes  of  oxen. 
But  Egyptian  temples  were  too  vast  to  be  quickly  completed, 
for  the  inscription  in  that  of  Edfou  shows  that  180  years  3 
months  and  14  days  elapsed  between  its  foundation  and  its 
completion.  The  work  of  restoration,  therefore,  must  have 
been  going  on  as  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt. 

Before  leaving  the  period  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,*  a  curi- 
ous fact  in  connection  with  their  exclusive  worship  of  the 
god  Set  deserves  notice.  That  god  had  been  honoured  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Egypt,  having  had  a  temple  in  Mem- 
phis as  far  back  as  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  while  abundant  traces 
of  the  reverence  paid  him  occur  in  the  times  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  ;  that  is,  eight  dynasties  before  the  days  of  Abraham. 
But  tlie  name  Sutekh  or  Set  is  the  Egyptian  word  for  Baal, 
and  is  represented  by  the  same  sign ;  a  strange  fact,  which 
supports  in  the  most  striking  way,  from  its  incidental  char- 

*  Brngflch,  vol.  i.  p.  249.    Page  Renouf,  In  Records  of  the  Past^  vol.  vl.  pp,  7-10. 

*  Horraann  has  a  long  article  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  (1839,  pp.  393-348),  to 
prove  that  the  Hykso:)  were  the  Ifraelites. 
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acter,  the  statement  of  Genesis  as  to  the  common  origin  of 
the  peoples  of  Egypt  and  Canaan.*  "The  comparative 
study  of  the  form  of  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt,''  says 
M.  de  Roug6 ;  "  the  sacred  traditions  of  a  neighbouring  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  fact  that  one  and  the  same  religion  was  com- 
mon from  the  first  to  certain  peoples  of  Syria  and  the  Delta, 
all  bring  us  back  toward  the  primitive  kindred  of  Mizraim 
and  Canaan ;  a  kindred  which  various  traits  indicate  to  us 
as  also  existing  between  these  two  races  and  their  Arabian, 
Libyan,  and  Ethiopic  neighbours."  • 

Manetho's  pictures  of  the  wild  ruin  spread  by  the  Hyksos 
over  Egypt  on  their  first  arrival — the  sacking  of  temples, 
bnming  of  cities,  and  oppression  of  the  people — have  been 
fancied  by  modern  students  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  Egyptians,  including  even  the 
priests  of  the  Theban  god  Amon,  were  accustomed,  in  the 
time  of  the  Hyksos  and  after  their  expulsion,  to  give  their 
children  Semitic  names,  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the 
Shepherd  hordes,  and  that  they  voluntarily  offered  homage 
to  their  god.  The  native  Egyptian  princes,  who  had  lost 
their  throne  by  the  invasion,  naturally  hated  them  and 
strove  to  blacken  their  memory,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Brugsch,"  there  are  no  traces  of  anything  like  a  permanent 
and  ineradicable  abhorrence  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  beyond  the  aversion  of  an  exclusive  and  ceremonially 
strict  race  for  a  people  counted  **  unclean.'* 

The  fall  of  the  Shepherds  introduced  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  of  which  Aahmes,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Amosis,  was  the  first  king.     He  reigned  twenty-five  years, 

>  TomkinB,  Uft  and  Times  qf  Abrtiham^  p.  146.    Bnigech,  Egupt^  toI.  i.  p.  218L 
Bine  jS^ypt.    Kdnigetoehier^  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
s  De  Boiig6,  Six  Prem.  J>yn.,  p.  9. 
*  Brogacb,  vol.  i.  pp.  256  ft. 
VOL.  II.-4 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  queen,  as  regent  for  their  son 
From  her  appearing  in  some  cases  in  the  paintings  as  black, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  she  was  a  negress/  but  as  she  is 
represented  in  others  with  the  usual  yellow  complexion  of 
Egyptian  women,  it  may  be  that  the  black  is  only  introduced 
in  her  case,  as  it  frequently  is  in  similar  ones,  in  allusion  to 
her  having  passed  to  the  dark  regions  of  the  grave.*  Her 
son,  Amenophis  I.,  on  his  assuming  the  crown,  continued 
his  father^s  policy  of  extending  the  empire.  The  military 
spirit,  roused  by  the  long  war  of  independence,  developed 
itself,  in  fact,  from  the  times  of  Aahmes,  into  a  lust  of 
foreign  conquest.  Long  oppressed,  the  Egyptians  now  re- 
solved, in  their  turn,  to  oppress.  Vast  numbers  of  the 
"  Shepherds,''  preferring  slavery  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
banishment  to  the  desert  or  to  other  lands,  had  to  bear  the 
degradation  which  they  had  hitherto  imposed  on  others — 
to  hew  the  stones  of  the  quarry  and  to  mould  the  bricks  of 
temples  and  cities;  toils  and  humiliations  which  the  He- 
brews, and  other  races,  had,  sooner  or  later,  also  to  undergo. 
Outside  the  empire,  expansion  was  most  easy  on  the  north- 
east ;  the  desert,  and  perhaps  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants, 
discouraging  aggression  on  the  south  or  west.  To  make 
future  invasion  impossible  from  Syria  and  the  countries 
beyond,  the  Egyptian  legions  were  marched  into  Palestine, 
as  the  high  road  to  Asia.  Henceforth,  for  five  hundred 
years,  the  national  records  are  little  more  than  a  roll  of  vic- 
tories and  conquests,  from  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  to 
those  of  the  Euphrates,  over  all  Syria  and  Ethiopia.  The 
Hebrew  tribes  in  the  Delta  became  familiar  with  triumphal 
processions  of  generals  and  princes  returning  from  the  vari- 
ous seats  of  war.     One  day,  the  spoils  of  southern  victories 

>  Birch,  EgypU  etc.,  p.  81.    Maspero,  p.  178.        *  Bnigsch,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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were  seen,  in  long  trains  of  negro  prisoners,  giraffes  led  in 
halters,  chained    apes    and    haboons,   tame    panthers  and 
leopards.     On  another,  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  as  they 
were  called,  were  led  along  in  similar  triumphs,  with  strange 
head-dresses,  sometimes  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  the  edges 
floating  over  their  shoulders,  and  their  own  fair  skins  set  off 
by  painting  or  strange  tattooing.    A  victory  over  the  Rutenni 
in  Syria,  or  the  taking  of  some  centre  of  the  Syrian  trade, 
on  still  another  day,  filled  all  mouths,  or  there  had  been  a 
victory  over  the  Libyans  and  their  allies  west  of  the  Delta. 
The  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  rolling  of  drums  in  these 
grand    military  displays  became  familiar ;  and,  doubtless, 
many  of  the   sons  of  Israel  were  often  among  the   noisy 
multitude  that  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations,  drown- 
ing the  measured  chants  of  sacred  choirs  heading  the  regi- 
ments as  they  marched.      It  was  a  time  of  rapid  fortunes 
to  some,  but  of  great  suffering  to  the  people,  who  had  to 
bear  the  conscription  for  the  endless  wars.     Aahmes,  the  son 
of  a  sea-captain,  could  hope  to  return  a  great  man,  though 
he  began  as  a  humble  cadet,  but  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant 
there  was  mourning  over  the  strong  man  fallen  on  a  distant 
field.* 

The  monuments  fortunately  preserve  some  details  of 
these  years,  which  further  light  up  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  sojourn,  and  help  us  to  know  what  subjects  wore 
talked  of  in  the  cabins  of  the  Tribes,  while  still  on  the 
Nile.  Aahotep,  the  queen  of  Aahmes,  they  would  hear  was 
proclaimed  a  goddess  before  her  death,  as  the  foundress  of 
the  new  Eighteenth  Dynasty;  and  her  splendour,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  ornaments  put  with  her  into  her  mummy 
case  when  she  passed  away,  must  have  flashed  on  those  of 

'  See  Maspero,  p.  179 ;  also  Uarda^  pasHm. 
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the  outside  world  who  saw  her  in  her  public  appearance,  as 
something  wonderful.  Her  bracelets  of  gold,  turquoise, 
lapis-lazuli,  cornelian,  and  costly  glass ;  the  rich  gold  chains 
she  wore  ;  her  necklace,  a  wonder  of  art  and  costliness  ;  her 
diadem,  adorned  with  golden  sphinxes,  were,  they  would 
feel  sure,  only  hints  of  equal  splendour  in  all  the  details  of 
her  palace  life,  so  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  toiling 
multitude  of  her  subjects.  Her  son,  Amenhotep  I.,  for  the 
first  time  among  Egyptian  kings,  had  himself  painted  on 
the  temples,  in  a  wheeled  chariot,  drawn  by  horses.*  He 
also  built  a  mighty  temple  in  Thebes,  and  waged  wars  in 
Ethiopia  and  Libya,  but  an  interval  of  peace  marked  the 
closing  years  of  his  reign.  Then  came  his  son,  Thothmes  I., 
"  the  child  of  the  god  Thoth,"  the  holy  scribe  of  the  gods, 
the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  carried  its  standards  to  the  dis- 
tant Euplirates.  But  he  bore  them  also  as  far  south  as  four 
degrees  inside  the  tropic,  or  fully  700  miles  south  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  his  presence  is  still  recorded  in  rock 
tablets  near  Tombos.  This  far-reaching  glory  was  not  with- 
out its  effects  at  home.  The  plunder  of  Syria  and  of  the 
south  was  succeeded  by  a  steady  flow  of  their  wealth  in  the 
more  peaceful  channels  of  commerce.  Richly  laden  ships 
floated  down  the  Nile  from  the  tropics,  bearing  cattle  and 
rare  animals,  panther  skins,  ebony,  costly  woods,  balsam, 
sweet-smelling  resins,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  negroes 
in  vast  numbers,  prisoners  of  war,  now  doomed  to  slavery. 
In  the  mines  of  Wawa,  in  Nubia,  captives  and  slaves  dug 
gold-bearing  quartz  from  the  rocks  of  the  scorching  gullies ; 
and,  after  crushing  it  in  mills,  with  deadly  toil  washed  out 
the  particles  of  gold,  under  the  eyes  of  Egyptian  soldiers. 
The  wretchedly  barren  Nubian  valleys  paid  the  penalty  of 

>  Birch,  p.  82.    The  horse  Itself  is  llr»t  mentioned  In  the  reign  of  Aahmcs. 
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their  mineral  riches  in  the  misery  of  their  people.'  From 
Ethiopia  the  tide  of  war  turned^  next^  against  the  north. 
Palestine,  Lebanon^  and  Syria  in  the  widest  sense,  felt  the 
shock  of  invasions  ;  to  be  repeated  for  five  hundred  years,  as 
a  war  of  veng^nce  against  these  countries,  to  wipe  out  the 
humiliation  of  Egypt  in  the  times  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
Nothing  would  content  Thothmes  till  he  had  **  washed  his 
heart, ^'  that  is,  cooled  his  anger,  by  a  victory  in  Mesopota- 
mia ;  and  this  he  gained,  after  advancing  triumphantly 
through  Palestine,  northwards.  Nor  are  we  to  think  of  the 
Kiieti  or  Hittites,  and  other  tribes  of  Canaan  and  Syria 
whom  he  conquered,  as  inglorious  foes,  for  the  varied  and 
lavish  booty  taken  by  tlie  Egyptians  from  them,  as  recorded 
in  the  monuments,  reveals  a  high  civilization  and  prosperity. 
Chariots  of  war,  blazing  with  gold  and  silver ;  splendid  coats 
of  mail ;  weapons  of  all  sorts,  finely  made  ;  gold,  silver,  and 
brazen  vases ;  household  furniture  of  every  kind,  down  to 
tent-poles  and  footstools ;  with  countless  objects,  besides, 
which  only  civilization  could  produce,  disclose  an  amazing 
development  of  artistic  skill  and  social  refinement  in  Canaan 
and  Western  Asia,  centuries  before  the  Uebrew  conquest 
under  Joshua.  Even  their  military  organization  taught 
Egypt  lessons.  Chariots  of  war,  with  their  pairs  of  horses, 
thenceforward  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  Egyptian  order 
of  battle — the  horse  bearing  on  the  monuments  the  Semitic 
name  of  Sus,  and  the  charioteer  the  Semitic  name  of  Kasan. 
The  very  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  Egyptian  army 
were  more  or  less  moulded  after  Canaaniteand  Syrian  models.* 

*  Bragfich,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

'  The  Hittite  empire,  as  will  be  shewn  more  fully  hereafter,  at  one  time  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  at  the  west  extremity 
of  Ada  Minor.  It  was  thas,  in  its  day,  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  ft  only  lell  on  the  captnrc  of  its  capital  Carchemish,  now  Jerablus,  on  the 
Enphrater,  by  the  Assyrians,  nearly  a  thousand  years  laser  than  the  period  to  which 
the  text,  above,  refers. 
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Thothmes  died  early,  after  beginning  a  great  temple  at 
Thebes,  which  his  illustrious  son,  Thothmes  III.,  was  to 
extend  and  beautify  beyond  precedent.  His  favourite  wife, 
Hashop,  who  was  also  his  sister,  had  borne  him  a  daughter 
and  two  sons ;  but  the  elder  of  these,  Thothmes  II.,  was  cut 
off  before  he  had  reigned  any  length  of  time,  though  not 
before  he  had  waged  war  once  more  on  the  peoples  of  the  far 
south.  Meanwhile  Hashop,  clever  and  energetic,  had  a  series 
of  royal  tombs,  which  I  have  visited,  and  the  like  of  which 
she  intended  should  never  again  be  seen  in  Egypt,  cut  into  the 
rocks  near  Thebes,  at  a  height  reached  only  by  grand  flights 
of  steps,  rising  stage  on  stage  ;  and  there  her  father,  Amen- 
hotep  I.,  and  her  husband-brother  were  laid.  But,  though 
now  a  widow,  she  had  no  thought  of  retiring  from  power. 
Throwing  aside  her  woman^s  veil,  she  appeared  in  all  the 
splendour  of  Pharaoh,  as  a  born  king,  in  man's  attire,  with 
the  crown  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
throne  as  sole  ruler  ;  putting  her  brother,  Thothmes  III.,  a 
minor,  in  virtual  restraint.  Once  supreme,  her  first  act  was 
to  efface  all  traces  of  her  brother-husband  from  the  monu- 
ments, replacing  them  by  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
father — she  taking  that  of  Ma  Ka  Ra,  and  affecting  the  title 
of  king.  The  magnificent  temples  already  begun  were 
carried  on  vigorously,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  bright  in- 
telligence of  the  man-woman.  She  planned  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  land  of  ^' Punt."*  A  fleet  of  sea-going  vessels 
was  prepared  for  the  long  and  dangerous  venture,  which 
was  safely  accomplished,  down  the  Red  Sea  and  along  the 
hitherto  unknown  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Cape  Guardafui, 
at  the  extreme  point  where  the  coast  turns  directly  south. 

*  Pant  or  Fount  seems  connected  with  Pani  or  Po^ni— the  red  men— the  Phoenl 
cian»— as  originally  men  of  Cosh. 
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Pictures  on  a  temple  she  built  in  the  hills  near  Thebes  still 
remain,  describing  the  wonders  of  the  enterprise  ;  long  in- 
scriptions adding  curious  details.     Though  gradually  fading, 
you  can  still  see  the  terraced  mountains  on  which  incense 
trees  grew,  and  the  huts  of  the  people,  built  on  piles,  a  lad- 
der being  needed  to  enter.     Cocoa-nut  palms  lent  a  friendly 
shade ;  strange  birds  showed  themselves  on  the  branches, 
and  stately  herds  of  cattle  reposed  around.     Rich  treasures 
in  stones,  plants,  and  animals  rewarded  the  voyagers,  who 
returned  with  their  ships  safely,  one  of  which,  especially,  is 
minutely  painted   on  the  temple   wall,  bearing  thirty-one 
incense  trees  in  great  tubs,  samples  of  the  woods  of  the 
country,  heaps  of  incense,  ebony,   objects  in  ivory  inlaid 
with  gold,  from  Arabia  and  elsewhere  ;   paint  for  the  eyes  ; 
giraffes,  leopards,  bulls,  hunting  leopards,  dog-headed  apes, 
long-tailed  monkeys,  greyhounds,  leopard  skins,  gold,  cop- 
per, and  much  else,  besides  a  number  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  with  their  children.     A  grand  ceremonial  attended 
their  return,  particulars  of  which  we  may  be  sure  circulated 
through  Goshen,  as  elsewhere.     The  treasures  brought  home 
were  meanwhile  presented  to  the  god  Amon,  under  whose 
auspices  the  voyage  had  been  undertaken.     A  new  festival, 
moreover,  was  instituted  in  his  honour,  the  king-queen  show- 
ing  herself  in  her  richest  attire,  '*a  spotted  leopard  skin 
with  copper  clasps  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  limbs  perfumed 
like  fresh  dew.*'    The  holy  bark  of  Amon  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  priests,  amidst  music  and  song,  and  a  long  pro- 
cession of  court  officials,  warriors,  great  people,  and  priests 
approached  his  temple  :  the  priests  bearing  offerings ;  the 
warriors  peaceful  branches  ;  and  the  vast  multitude  shouting 
for  joy. 
Hashop's  reign  was  splendid,  but,  ere  long,  she  had  to 
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allow  her  brother,  the  great* Thotnmes  III.,  to  share  the  royal 
honours  with  her,  which  he  did  for  twelve  years. 

During  his  long  reign  of  fifty-four  years  in  all,  Thothmes, 
a  man  of  medium  height,  his  mummy  shewing  that  he  was 
five  feet  seven,  proved  the  Egyptian  Alexander  the  Great, 
and,  moreover,  left  behind  him  a  world  of  monuments,  from 
the  grandest  temples  to  distant  rock  tablets,  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  deeds.  Eg3rpt,  indeed,  became  the  chief 
power  of  the  world  for  a  time.  Its  arms  were  carried  to 
the  verge  of  the  then  known  earth,  south,  east,  and  west. 
Countless  riches  were  laid  up  in  its  temples,  and  commerce 
flowed  into  it  from  all  lands.  Inscriptions  on  the  grand 
temple  halls  of  Karnak  recorded,  as  Tacitus  informs  us, 
"  the  tributes  imposed  on  the  nations ;  the  weight  in  silver 
and  gold,  the  number  of  weapons  and  horses,  the  presents 
in  ivory  and  sweet  scents,  given  to  the  temples  ;  how  much 
wheat  and  things  of  all  kinds  each  nation  had  to  provide ; 
in  truth  not  less  great  than  at  present  the  power  of  the 
Parthian  or  Roman  might  imposes.^' 

This  great  Pharaoh  had  to  toil  through  more  than  thirteen 
campaigns,  during  twenty  years,  before  he  had  gained  his 
ends.  The  tributary  nations  had  not  only  refused  their  pay- 
ments during  the  reign  of  Hashop,  but  had  leagued  together 
against  Egypt,  and  needed  to  be  subjugated  afresh.  Town 
after  town  had  to  be  stormed  ;  river  after  river  crossed ; 
country  after  country  traversed.  The  first  efforts  were 
directed  against  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Palestine,  and  ended 
in  their  complete  overthrow  at  a  battle  on  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  The  fugitives  made  for  the  fortress  of  Megiddo, 
which  was  presently  stormed,  active  resistance  being  thus 
finally  put   down.     A  rich  booty  rewarded   the   victors.' 

s  AsqiUb  of  Tbotb]ii«s  m.,  Btoordt  itf  the  Fwd  vol.  il.  p.  45. 
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Silver^  gold^  lapis-lazuli,  turqaoise,  and  alabaster^  jars  of 
wine,  flocks  for  the  use  of  the  army,  chariots  plated  with 
gold,  an  ark  of  gold,  924  chariots,  suits  of  brazen  armour, 
200  suits  of  armour  for  the  soldiery,  502  bows,  7  poles  of 
the  chief's  pavilion  plated  with  silver,  1,949  bulls,  22,500 
goats,  besides  gems,  gold  dishes  and  vases  ;  a  great  cup,  the 
work  of  Syria ;  other  vases  for  drinking,  having  great 
stands  ;  swords,  gold  and  silver  in  rings,  a  silver  statue  with 
the  head  of  gold ;  seats  of  ivory,  ebony,  and  cedar,  inlaid 
with  gold  ;  chairs,  footstools,  large  tables  of  ivory  and  cedar, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones;  a  sceptre  inlaid  with 
gold  ;  statues  of  the  Canaanitish  king,  of  ebony  inlaid  with 
gold,  the  heads  being  of  gold  ;  vessels  of  brass  ;  an  infinite 
quantity  of  clothing ;  280,000  bushels  of  corn  reaped  from 
the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  who 
henceforth  became  slaves,  are  comprised  in  the  long  enumer- 
ation. Nor  was  this  all.  The  tribute  of  the  Kutenni,  or 
Syrians,  is  given  as  including  a  king's  daughter,  adorned 
irith  gold — ^as  a  wife  to  Thothmes.  It,  also,  comprised 
ornaments  of  silver,  gold,  and  lapis-lazuli,  slaves  male  and 
female,  a  hundred  gold  chariots,  a  chariot  of  silver  inlaid 
with  pure  gold,  four  chariots  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
six  chariots  of  copper,  the  chest  of  agate;  1,200  oxen,  104 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  dishes  and  beaten  out  silver  plates, 
a  gold  breastplate  inlaid  at  the  edge  with  lapis-lazuli,  a  brass 
suit  of  armour  inlaid  with  gold,  and  many  others  of  a 
plainer  kind ;  823  large  jars  of  incense,  1,718  of  wine  and 
honey,  much  ivory,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  fire- wood 
for  the  army,  and  a  quantity  of  wheat  so  great  that  it  could 
not  be  measured.  Some  of  these  particulars  may  have 
already  been  given,  but  this  fuller  list  shows  still  more 
vividly  the  remarkably  advanced  civilization  of  Palestine 
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and  the  iieiglibouring  countries  In  these  eariy  ages.'  The 
names  of  the  towns  of  Aram  and  Syria  taken  by  the  great 
soldier  throw  further  light  on  the  development  of  Western 
Asia  at  this  eariy  time — about  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ — and  also  on  the  condition  in  which  the  varions 
countries  stood  towards  the  government  on  the  Nile.  The 
names  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  captured  towns  are 
given,  among  which  are  many  still  famous  in  later  ages. 
We  learn,  for  example,  that,  among  others,  the  following 
submitted  to  the  conqueror :  Beirut,  Hamath,  and  Kadesh 
on  the  0  routes,  and  Damascus,  showing  that  he  held  the 
country  to  the  extreme  north  ;  Aradus  on  the  sea-coast, 
Carchemish  and  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates.  He  boasts  that 
he  subdued  the  -^Vmorites,  or  hill-men,  of  Palestine,  and 
crushed  the  Combined  army  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Ilittites, 
while  names  of  conquests  in  every  part  of  the  land  prove 
that  while  Israel  was  in  Egypt,  Palestine  was  an  Egjrptian 
province,  the  strong  points  of  which  were  doubtless  held  by 
Egyptian  garrisons.  Thothmes,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
lived  only  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph. 
The  return  of  Thothmes  to  Egypt  after  his  Palestine  cam- 
paigns was  a  famous  event  in  local  history,  and  must  have 
stirred  the  Hebrew  community  hardly  less  than  it  did  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  native  Egyptians.  The  great  tri- 
umphal procession  at  Thebes  would  probably  be  rehearsed 
first  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  was  always  regarded  as  a  sepa- 
rate ^'  world,'*  and,  if  so,  many  an  Israelite  would  wonder 
at  the  sight  of  the  captive  princes,  their  children  and  their 
subjects,  following  the  young  hero  ;  the  numberless  horses, 
oxen,  goats,  and  curious  animals  ;  the  strange  productions 

>  The  list  is  from  Records  of  tM  PcuU  vol.  W.  pp.  45  ff.,  and  Brogsch,  ▼ol.  i.  pp. 
827  ff .  It  is  engraved  on  the  walls  of  part  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Karnak.  The  rdgK 
of  Thothmes  III.  was  from  about  b.c.  1610  to  b.c.  155& 
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of  the  conquered  lands,  in  endless  variety ;  the  splendour 
and  rictmesB  of  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  voaeelB  and 
works  of  art;  the  precious  stones,  magnificent  robes  and 
fumitare ;  the  costly  woods ;  the  grand  chariots,  statues, 
coats  of  mail,  and  much  else,  which  pasned  before  him. 

The  addition  to  the  Great  Temple  at  Kariiak  of  the  fa- 
mous Hall  of  Pillars,  still  standing,  was  ere  long  begun,  as 
a  royal  thank-offering  to  Amon.  Three  "  feasts  of  victory," 
of  five  days  each,  at  once  rewarded  the  army  and  honoured 
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the  god,  and  the  priests  wore  made  loyal  by  tho  vast  offer- 
ings presented. 

Thothmes  III.  undertook  no  fewer  than  fourteen  cam- 
paigns against  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  between  tho 
twenty-third  and  fortieth  years  of  his  reign ;  Polostine  and 
Syria  bearing  the  brunt  of  most,  but  one,  at  least,  extending 
to  Mesopotamia;  if  not,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Birch  thinks  jms- 
sible,  even  to  India.  Of  all  these,  I  have  seen  the  exact 
records  inscribed  ou  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  Karnak,  with 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  chief  incidents,  and  even  of  tho 
productions  and  animals  of  the  different  regions  conquered. 
Water-lilies  of  gigantic  size,  plants  like  cactuses,  all  sorts  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  oxen  and  calves ; 
a  strange  creature  with  three  horns ;  herons,  sparrow-hawks. 
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geese  and  doves,  are  intermingled  throughout,  in  the  great 
battle-pictures,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  animals  and  vegetation 
of  the  countries  in  which  triumphs  had  been  won.  Nor 
were  paintings  and  inscriptions  the  only  memorials  of  the 
great  conqueror.  Poets  sang  his  praises  and  those  of  the 
god  Amon,  who  had  given  him  the  victory : .  a  custom 
familiar  in  Egypt  for  ages  before  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel  sang  their  hymn  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  for  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.* 

The  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  erected  or  restored  by  Thothmes  in  every  part 
of  Egypt,  have  mostly  perished ;  but  the  Great  Temple  at 
Karnak  and  some  of  his  colossi  still  remain,  so  grand  in 
their  decay  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe.  What  wonder  if 
his  idolatrous  contemporaries  already  worshipped  him  as  a 
divine  being  while  alive,  and  transferred  to  him  after  his 
death  the  still  higher  honours  of  a  god  passed  to  heaven  ! 
The  victorious  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  whole  world  as 
then  known  ;  ^^  the  beautifier  of  the  land  ;"  '*  the  always 
fortunate  ; "  his  name  was  inscribed  on  thousands  of  little 
images  and  small  stone  scarabaei,  which  were  used  as  rings ; 
and  its  invocation  was  held  to  be  a  charm  against  wricked 
spirits  and  magicians. 

Amenhotep  II.,  the  son  of  Thothmes,  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  powers,  but  his  fame  is  obscured  by  his  father's 
greatness,  lie,  too,  led  the  Egyptian  armies  to  Mesopota- 
mia, taking  Palestine  by  the  way,  and  also  to  Nubia  in  the 
south  ;  filling  the  earth  with  blood  as  his  father  had  done^ 
and  draining  his  country  of  its  sons.  Thothmes  IV.,  the 
next  king,  was  no  less  energetic,  for  his  campaigns  embraced 
twenty-two  degrees  of  longitude,  from  Mesopotamia  in  the 

>  Birch'M  Egypti  vol.  il.  p.  87.    Brugsch,  vol.  i.  p.  870. 
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north,  to  Etliiopia  in  the  far  south.  The  Great  Spliinx — 
near  the  Pyramids  of  Oizeh,  at  Cairo — a  gigantic  figure  of 
a  lion,  at  rest,  with  a  human  head,  is  still  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  When  recently  cleared  for  the  second 
time  in  this  century,'  of  the  vast  depth  of  sand  in  which  a 
great  part  of  it  had  for  ages  been  buried,  it  was  found  to 
stand  ill  a  vast  amphitheatre,  cut  in  the  living  rock  of  this 
limestone  plateau,  of  which  the  huge  form  of  the  Sphinx 
was  itself  originally  a  part ;  the  rock  having  been  cut  away 
round  it,  leaving  it  rising,  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  ex- 
cavation, in  all  its  majesty.  Two  great  flights  of  stairs  lead 
down  from  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramids  stand,  close  by, 
to  the  floor  from  which  the  wonderful  creation  springs. 
Looking  up  from  this  open  area,  the  human  head  towers 
a  hundred  feet  over  you.  The  space  between  the  paws  is 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  and  was  in  ancient 
times  used  as  a  small  temple,  with  an  altar  of  syenite  stone 
before  it.  The  date  of  this  amazing  triumph  of  labour  and 
genius  is  immensely  remote,  going  back,  apparently,  to  pre- 
historic ages,  before  the  advent  of  Menes,  the  first  king  of 
the  Firet  Dynasty ;  so  that  we  are  carried  back,  as  we  look 
at  it,  to  a  period  before  chronology  began,  and  are  face  to 
face  with  the  dawn  of  time. 

Till  the  last  clearance,  only  the  head,  neck,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  back  were  visible  above  the  ever  drifting  sand  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  head  alone  spoke  of  the  vast  proportions 
of  the  whole,  for  the  ear  is  four  and  one-half  feet,  the  nose 
five  feet  seven  inches,  the  mouth  seven  feet  seven  inches 
long,  while  the  face  at  its  widest  part  is  thirteen  feet  eight 
inches  across.  Unfortunately,  the  barbarous  Mamelukes, 
destroyed  in  this  century  by  Mehemet  Ali,  habitually  used 

s  It  WM  cleared  in  1817,  by  Caviglia,  Bnglishmen  finding  tlie  £450  expended. 
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the  grand  face  as  a  target,  so  that  it  is  now  terribly  battered ; 
but,  even  so  late  as  in  the  Arab  period  of  Egyptian  rule,  it  is 
described  as  ^'  very  pleasing,  and  of  a  graceful  and  beautiful 
type;  indeed,  one  might  say,  it  smiles  winningly/' 

This  wonderful  monument  was  buried  in  the  remote 
times  of  Thothmes  IV.  almost  as  completely  as  it  has  been 
in  our  own  day,  and  was  cleared  by  him  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  apparently  directing  him  to  do  so.  The  whole  inci- 
dent is  curious.  Thothmes  had  been  hunting  the  gazelle, 
and  holding  a  spear-throwing  at  targets,  for  his  pleasure, 
near  Memphis.  But  as  noon  approached  he  had  let  his  ser- 
vants retire  for  rest,  and  had  himself  gone  to  the  temple  of 
Sokar  in  the  necropolis,  to  bring  to  the  god  Hormakhu — that 
is,  the  sphinx,  worshipped  as  the  **  Sun  on  the  Horizon  " — 
and  the  goddess  Ramni,  an  offering  of  *^the  seeds  of  the 
flowers  on  the  heights, '*  and  to  pray  to  the  great  mother 
Isis.  The  sphinx,  close  at  hand,  was  held  to  be  the  likeness 
of  Kephra  or  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
whom  the  flattery  of  the  multitude  worshipped  as  a  god, 
indeed,  as  the  greatest  god  of  these  parts ;  *Ho  whom  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  and  of  all  towns  in  its  districts, 
raise  their  hands,  to  pray  before  his  countenance,  and  to 
offer  rich  sacrifices.*'  On  one  of  these  days  the  prince  in 
his  wandering  had  stretched  himself  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  god  (the  sphinx),  when  sleej)  overtook  him,  and  he 
dreamed,  exactly  at  noon,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  god 
spoke  to  him  with  his  own  mouth,  as  a  father  speaks 
to  his  son,  in  these  words  :  *^  Behold  me,  look  at  me,  thou, 
my  son  Thothmes.  I  am  thy  father,  Hormakhu  (the 
sphinx),  Kephra  (Cheops),  Ra  (the  sun),  Toum  (the  setting 
sun).  The  kingdom  shall  be  given  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
wear  the  white  crown  and  the  red  crown  on  the  throne  of 
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the  cjirth-god  Set,  the  youngest  among  the  gods.     The  earth 
shall  be  thine  in  its  length  and  in  its  breadth^  as  far  as  the 
light  of  the  eye  of  the   Lord  of  All   shines.     Plenty  and 
riches  shall  be  thine.     .     .     .     The  sand  of  the  district  in 
which  I  have  my  existence,  has  covered  me  up.     Promise 
me  that  thou  iivilt  do  what  I  in  my  heart  wish ;  then  will  I 
acknowledge  that  thou  art  my  son  and  my  helper. '* '     Afti^^r 
this,   Thothmes  awoke,  and  resolved  to  obey  the  dream, 
which  he  did  forthwith,  by  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the 
sphinx,  setting  up,  when  he  had  done  it,  a  great  tablet  of 
granite  14  feet  high,  in  the  temple  space  between  the  great 
paws,  with  an  account  of  his  dream  in  all  its  details,  as  1 
have  given  it :  a  memento  yet  to  be  seen,  for  the  tablet  i^ 
still  in  the  position  in  which  the  old  Egyptian  Pharaoh  hud 
it  placed,  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago.     Such  a  signifi- 
cant dream,  told  of  one  of  the  kings  who  reigned  during  the 
Hebrew  sojourn  on  the  Nile,  reminds  us  of  those  in  the  story 
of  Joseph. 

Thothmes  FV.  was  succeeded  by  Amenhotep  III.,  a  king 
well-nigh  as  great  as  Thothmes  III.,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  monuments  he  has  left  behind 
him,  and  from  the  contemporary  records  that  have  survived. 
Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  and  the  land  of  the  negroes  on 
the  south,  were  the  boundaries  of  his  empire.  Strong  and 
courageous,  in  his  visits  to  Mesopotamia  he  delighted  in 
hunting,  and  records  that  he  speared  with  his  own  hand  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  ten  lions.  In  war,  his  greatest 
deeds  were  performed  in  Ethiopia,  the  California  of  those 
ages.  Two  colossal  statues  of  him,  which  still  rise  seventy 
feet  above  the  sand  at  Thebes,  stood  originally  in  front  of  a 
great  temple  of  Amon,  which  he  built,  but  is  now  entirely 
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gone.  They  looked  wonderful  in  the  evening  light,  when  1 
saw  them.  The  Bail  over  the  Nile,  with  ita  broiid,  calm 
stream,  green  banks,  yellow  sand  islands  in  the  shallows, 
pui-ple    hills    behind,   and  the  picturesque    accessories  <d 
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croaking  ehadoofa  raifling  water  (or  irrigation  from  tho 
smootli- flowing  current,  a  broken  pigeon  tower,  beside  a 
niiid  hamlt-t,  and  gniceful  chimps  of  palms  fringing  the 
alluvial  wall  of  the  shore,  was  delightful,  and  not  less  so  was 
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the  ride  for  three  miles  to  the  statues.  They  stand  about 
twenty  yards  apart^  and  all  alone  on  the  great  plain,  from 
which  they  once  rose  amidst  the  homes  and  glories  of  a 
crowded  population.  Originally  hewn  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  gritstone,  they  have  for  two  thousand  years  been  more  or 
less  repaired  by  great  blocks  of  stone  let  in  to  fill  up  gaps 
made  by  time  or  accident.  So  long  ago  as  B.C.  70,  one  of 
them  fell,  but,  having  been  raised,  was  perfected  with  ma- 
Bonry  where  necessary,  in  five  layers.  An  earthquake  alone, 
one  would  think,  could  overthrow  such  gigantic  figures. 
The  eastern  statue  was  in  antiquity  the  famous  Memnon, 
from  which  came  a  metallic  sound  when  the  sun  first  shone 
into  the  hollow  of  its  lap,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
sonorous  slab,  such  as  are  known  to  exist,  which  the  heat 
made  for  an  instant  vocal,  perhaps  by  the  expansion  or  vi- 
bration of  its  particles.  A  few  peasants  in  blue  cotton  slips, 
with  their  little  flocks  of  two  or  three  sheep,  or  goats,  or  a 
camel,  or  a  buffalo — that  is,  a  black,  flat-horned  ox — were 
moving  past  as  I  stood  before  the  great  seated  forms,  their 
children  playing  round,  or  laying  vetches  before  their  four- 
footed  companions,  for  the  sheep  and  goats  at  least  were 
playmates  for  the  little  ones.  Instead  of  this  humble  sur- 
rounding, there  had  gathered  there,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  day  by  day,  the  great  ones  of  Egypt,  the 
pomp  of  priests,  the  illustrious  from  all  lands,  and  thousands 
of  lowlier  worshippers.  It  was  a  dream  of  Egypt  as  it  once 
was  and  as  it  is  to-day. 

Besides  these  huge  colossi,  Amenophis  left  temples,  rows 
of  sphinxes,  and  vast  rock  tombs  as  his  magnificent  memori- 
als. Above  all,  his  wise  sayings  were  treasured  for  ages,  and 
he  was,  moreover,  a  great  conqueror,  carrying  his  arms  far 
to  the  south,  and  ruling  north  and  east  to  the  Euphrates. 
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After  his  reign  of  thirty-five  years  came  his  son  Amenho- 
tep  IV.,  '*  the  long  lived/*  whose  mother,  the  darling  wife 
of  his  father,  had  been  neither  of  royal  blood  nor  even  an 
Eg3rj)tian,  as  has  been  strikingly  shewn  with  much  detail  in 
a  series  of  clay  tablets,  eighty-one  in  number,  very  recently 
discovered,  giving  glimpses  of  both  father  and  son.  These 
documents  have,  besides,  a  special  interest,  since  they  help 
us  to  understand  the  old  Hebrew  and  Western  Asiatic  rela- 
tions to  the  Pharaohs  better  than  ever  before. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Minieh  and  Assi- 
out,  a  long  row  of  mounds,  now  known  as  Tel-el- Amarna, 
cover  the  wreck  of  an  ancient  city.  It  was,  during  its  short 
glory,  the  capital  of  Amenhotep  IV.,  or  Khu-n-Aten,  *'the 
Splendour  of  the  round  Sun,**  who  transferred  to  this  spot 
the  glory  of  his  residence,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  into 
which  he  had  brought  himself  by  adopting  his  mother's 
religion  and  discarding  that  of  Egypt.  As  a  "heretic,**  he 
had  to  retire  from  the  hatred  and  treason  of  the  priests  of 
Thebes,  and,  having  built  a  new  capital,  transferred  thither 
his  father's  archives  and  his  own.  Among  other  things  car- 
ried to  it  was,  fortunately  for  us,  his  own  and  his  father's 
foreign  correspondence,  written  in  the  wedge-shaped  writ- 
ing and  language  of  Babylonia,  then  the  court-language  of 
Western  Asia,  and  naturally  of  Egypt,  by  which  Western 
Asia  was  ruled,  far  and  near. 

These  priceless  clay  tablets  were  found  in  one  of  those 
treasure-houses  of  ancient  annals,  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
and  their  officers.  In  this  case  it  was  the  grave  of  a  royal 
scribe  of  Amenophis,  or  '*  Amenhotep  "  III.  and  IV.,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty — kings  who  reigned  in  the  sixteenth 
century  before  Christ,  and  thus,  about  200  years  before 
the   Exodus — which  had  given  up  its  records,  and  also  a 
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number  of  seals  and  papyri  of  great  historical  and  artistic 
value. 

Not  only  do  these  tablets  explain  the  historical  crux  men- 
tioned above,  but  they  introduce  us  to  the  family  life  of  the 
early  kings  ;  they  picture  to  us  the  splendours  of  the  royal 
palaces;  they  enable  us  to  assist  at  the  betrothal  of  the 
kings'  daughters,  and  to  follow  the  kings  to  their  hunting 
grounds.     Most  of  the  tablets  are  letters  addressed  to  Amen- 
hotep  III.,  among  the  most  interesting  of  them  being  some 
written  by  Tushratta,  King   of   Mesopotamia.     We  know 
from  other  sources  that  Amenhotep  was  a  mighty  hunter, 
and  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  killed  102 
lions  with  his  own  hand  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.     On 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  expedition  in  search  of  these  big 
game,  he,  like  a  king  in  a  fairy  tale,  met  and  loved  Ti,  the 
daughter  of  Tushratta,  the  king  of  the  country.     In  duo 
time  their  nuptials  were  celebrated,  and  Ti  went  down  into 
Egypt  accompanied  by  317  of  her  principal  ladies.     The 
establishment  of  this  goodly  array  of  Semitic  beauties  in 
Egypt  led  to  the  advent  of  a  host  of  their  countrymen,  who, 
finding  that  the  land  offered  a  favourable  sphere  for  their 
inherent  business  capacities,  settled  down  in  large  numbers, 
and  gradually,  like  the  Jews  in  Russia  at  the  present  day, 
acquired  possession  of  the  lands  and  goods  of  their  hosts. 
The  fact  of  the  preservation  of  this  library  of  cuneiform  tab- 
lets testifies  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  queen,  of  which 
we  also  find  mention  elsewhere.     Under  her  protection  her 
countrymen  doubtless  enjoyed   exceptional   privileges,  and 
during  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  feeble  sovereigns  they 
were  probably  able  to  hold  their  own.     But  with  the  advent 
to  power  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  about  B.C.  1462,  a 
change  came  over  their  fortunes.     They  were  set  to  the  un- 
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congenial  tasks  of  making  bricks  and  of  building  walls  and 
pyramids  ;  and  finally  the  oppression  they  endured  ended  in 
the  outbreak  which  led  to  their  triumphing  gloriously  over 
their  taskmasters  at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Among  the  letters  translated,  the  most  interesting  is  one 
from  Tushratta,  addressed  to  ^*  the  great  king,  the  King  of 
Egypt,  my  brother,  my  son-in-law,  who  loves  me  and  whom 
I  love,^'  and  begins,  "  I,  Tushratta,  the  great  king,  thy 
father-in-law,  who  loves  thee,  the  King  of  Midtanni,  my 
brotlier,  have  peace  ;  to  thee  may  there  be  peace,  and  to  thy 
house  and  to  my  sister  {i.e.,  the  wife  of  Amenhotep  III.), 
and  to  the  ladies  of  thy  establishment,  to  thy  sons,  to  thy 
chariots,  to  thy  horses,  to  the  generals  of  thy  forces,  to  thy 
country,  and  to  thyself  may  peace  be  greatly  multiplied." 
After  a  multitude  of  such  complimentary  phrases,  he  pro- 
poses to  his  son-in-law  that  they  should  continue  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  tlieir  fathers  for  pasturing  double- 
humped  camels,  and  in  this  way  he  leads  up  to  the  main 
purport  of  his  epistle.  He  says  that  Manie,  his  great- 
nephew,  is  ambitious  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Xing  of 
Egypt,  and  he  pleads  the  young  man's  cause  with  a  prayer 
that  Manie  might  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  Egypt  to  woo 
in  person.  The  alliance  would,  he  considers,  be  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  countries,  and,  he  adds,  as  though 
by  an  after-thought,  tliat  the  gold  which  Amenhotep  ap- 
pears to  have  asked  for  should  be  sent  at  once,  together  with 
*'  large  gold  jars,  large  gold  plates,  and  other  articles  made 
of  gold."  After  this  interpolation  he  returns  to  the  mar- 
riage question,  and  proposes  to  act  in  the  matter  of  the 
dowry,  in  the  same  way  in  wliicli  liis  grandfather  acted,  pre- 
sumably on  a  like  occasion.  He  tlien  enlarges  on  the  wealth 
of  his  kingdom,  where  *'  gold  is  like  dust  which  cannot  be 
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counted/^  and  he  adds  that  he  sends  as  presents  of  peace  to 
the  king  by  the  hand  of  his  grandson  Giliya^  ''  a  gold  vessel 
inlaid  (?)  with  lapis-lazuli^  20  pieces  of  lapis-lazuli,  19  in- 
laid gold  objects  of  finely  chased  gold,  42  objects  made  of 
some  kind  of  precious  stone,  40  gold  objects  inlaid  with 
the  same  sort  of  precions  stone,  harness  for  horses,  chariots, 
carved  wooden  fittings,  and  30  eunuchs/* 

Another  letter  is  from  Burraburiyash,  son  of  Kuri-Galzu, 
King  of  Karaduniyash,  the  traditional  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
King  Amenhotep  IV.,  in  which  the  writer  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  two  manas  of  gold,  but  adds  that  two  more  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  house  of 
his  god  and  of  his  own  palace,  lie  promises  to  send  in 
return  anything  that  Amenhotep  may  wish  to  have  from 
Babylonia,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  begs  liim  to  accept 
"  three  manas  of  lapis-lazuli,  ten  sets  of  harness  for  horses, 
five  chariots,  and  various  woods.*' 

A  third  letter  is  from  the  King  of  Alashiya  to  Amenhotep 
III.,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  the  international  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  kindly 
offices  which  were  exchanged  between  the  kings.  The 
writer  mentions  that  a  native  of  Alashiya  had  gone  down 
to  Egypt  and  died  there,  having  left  his  wife  and  family  in 
Ms  native  land.  As  he  died  possessed  of  property,  tlie  king 
requests  Amenhotep  to  send  back  his  goods  by  his  ambas- 
sador. The  writer  also  begs  Amenhotep  to  accept  '^  five 
vessels  of  bronze,  the  like  of  whicli  are  not  made  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,"  together  with  a  bull  which  the  king  had  asked 
for,  and  promises  that  the  trees  Amenhotep  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  should  be  sent  him.  In  return  for  all  these 
gifts  he  asks  for  only  *^  two  kukupu  jars,  and  a  man  who 
understands  eagles.**    I^t  us  hope  that  he  got  them,  and 
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that  they  afforded  him  some  solace  under  the  affliction  of 
the  blighting  hand  of  the  god  Baebar  (the  plague  ?),  which 
was  slaying  the  people  of  his  land. 

The  tablets  of  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  IV.,  like  those  to 
his  father,  were  written  by  the  kings  and  governors  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Eafitem  Cappadocia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine,  which  was  then  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  with 
Egyptian  garrisons  and  Egyptian  governors  in  its  more  im- 
portant towns.  In  other  parts  of  Palestine,  however,  the 
native  *^  princes  "  were  allowed  to  hold  their  petty  domin- 
ions, which  often  consisted  of  little  more  than  single  towns, 
with  a  few  villages  and  fields  round  them.  It  is  curious 
to  read  despatches  about  the  political  movements  in  places 
like  Gath,  Gaza,  or  Keilah,  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but 
the  chief  interest  of  the  tablets  to  general  readers  lies  in  the 
romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of  Amenhotep  IV.  to  the 
Syrian  princess,  and  its  strange  results  in  the  fortunes  of 
her  son. 

Her  name,  it  seems,  was  Ti,  and  she  came  from  Aram 
Naharaim,  that  is,  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,  or  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  It  was  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  though 
it  sometimes  gained  land  on  the  west  of  that  river  also.  Its 
ruler  was  the  nearest  Syrian  prince  independent  of  Egypt, 
for  those  as  far  as  the  western  bank  of  the  great  stream  were 
his  vassals. 

Ti  brought  to  her  Egyptian  home  Semitic  manners,  fol- 
lowers, and  religion ;  and  her  arrival  filled  the  court  with 
officials  who  had  come  to  her,  or  with  her,  from  Asia,  and  of 
course  bore  names  foreign  to  the  Nile.  Like  the  queen^ 
they  worshipped  Baal,  the  Sun-god,  using  as  his  symbol  the 
figure  of  the  Solar  disk,  with  wings  for  its  rays,  as  we  see  in 
the  early  monuments  of  Western  Asia.    Amenhotep  IV.  was, 
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natnrallj,  brought  up  in  his  mother's  creed,  which  was  also 
that  of  so  many  magnates  and  others  around  him  in  the 
palace.     When  his  father  died  he  married  another  Syrian 
princess  from   his  mother's  country,  and    introduced  still 
more  numerously  than  his  father  had  done  Canaanites  and 
Phcenicians  to  the  high  offices  of  state.     After  a  time  he 
even  went  the  length  of  publicly  adopting  the  Syrian  re- 
ligion,  slighting  the  worship   of  Amon,  the  great  god  of 
Thebes,  and  of  the  other  Egyptian  gods.     Hence,  though  he 
built  temples  to  them,  he  worshipped  only  the  **  One  God  of 
light " — the  sun — ^in  honour  of  whom  he  even  changed  his 
name,  as  I  have  said,  to  Khu-n-Aten — "  the  Splendour  of  the 
round  Sun."    He  further  erased  the  name  of  Amon  and  of 
his  divine  wife  Muth  from  the  monuments,  and  proclaimed 
himself  *' a  high-priest  of  Hormakhu,"  and  a  "friend  of  the 
round  Sun."    Nor  was  this  all.     He  sought  to  get  the  new 
faith  adopted  by  Egjrpt  instead  of  the  faith  of  his  race,  but 
the  cry  of  "  The  Church  in  danger  !  "  rose  from  the  priests 
of  the  dishonoured  god,  and  led  to  a  rebellion,  on  account 
of  which  Amenhotep  removed  his  capital  from  Thebes  to 
Middle  Egypt,  that  is,  farther  north.     There  a  new  city, 
Khu-n-Aten,  the  city  of  Aten,  the  sun,  was  forthwith  built, 
with  a  grand  temple  to  the  Sun-god  Aten,  in  a  foreign  style, 
and  palaces  and  public  buildings,  nearly  all  of  granite,  labo- 
riously brought  from  Assouan  or  Syene.     In  this  new  me- 
tropolis he  gathered  round  him  a  court  of  foreigners  from 
Western  Asia,  Semitic  in  blood,  as  Edward  the  Confessor 
filled  his  court  with  his  beloved  Frenchmen.     The  Egyp- 
tians in  attendance  on  him  in  court  offices  were  only  such 
as  had  gone  over  to  his  new  creed,  and  hence  the  hatred  of 
the  priesthood  grew  still  more  intense  against  him.     But  the 
new  city  rose  apace,  with  a  grand  temple  to  the  Solar  disk, 
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and  a  great  palace ;  represented  now,  with  all  else  in  the 
once  busy  capital,  by  the  silent  mounds  of  earth  at  Tel-el- 
Amarna. 

Though  soft  and  feminine  in  his  features,  and  of  a  weak, 
unmanly  figure,  Amenhotep  was  far  from  being  either 
weak  or  irresolute  in  character.  Before  leaving  Thebes,  he 
had  compelled  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  to  unite  with 
labourers  and  masons  in  building  a  huge  pyramid  of  sand- 
stone in  honour  of  the  "  God  of  Light ;  '*  the  noblest  lords, 
including  even  the  specially  illustrious  *'  fan-bearers,**  being 
required  to  play  the  humble  part  of  overseers  of  the  work- 
men who  cut,  shipped,  and  put  together  the  stone.  But  he 
was  as  tender  and  faithful  in  his  domestic  relations  as  he 
was  proud  and  stern  towards  his  opponents,  and  clung  zeal- 
ously to  his  new  faith ;  which,  indeed,  was  much  purer  and 
loftier  than  the  creed  he  had  discarded.  His  rupture  with 
the  priests  must  have  been  the  great  topic  of  the  times  in 
Goshen  and  over  all  the  land,  but  it  did  not  shake  his 
throne,  for  he  died  in  peace — leaving  seven  daughters  but 
no  son — after  a  reign  not  without  glory  from  the  deeds  of 
his  armies  abroad,  and  famous  for  his  honest  worth  at 
home. 

The  husband  of  the  third  daughter  of  this  king  succeeded 
him  on  his  throne,  and  has  had  his  memory  preserved  by  a 
remarkable  painting  in  the  tomb  of  a  Theban  contemporary. 
It  shows  us  the  king  on  his  throne  receiving  the  homage 
and  tribute  of  the  nations  subject  to  him.  Richly  laden 
ships  bring  the  gifts  and  dues  of  the  negro  populations,  and 
with  them  appears  a  negro  queen,  who  has  come  on  a  char- 
iot drawn  by  oxen,  surrounded  by  her  slaves  and  officials,  to 
visit  the  Pharaoh  and  lay  rich  presents  at  his  feet,  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  in  a  later  age  came  to  Solomon. 
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The  brown-skinned  kings  of  Palestine  are  also  painted  iu 
rich  dresses^  their  black  hair  elaborately  curled  ;  offering  to 
Pharaoh  Syrian  horses^  led  by  red-bearded  men  of  low  stat- 
ure ;  costly  and  beautiful  works  of  their  country,  in  silver, 
gold,  blue  stone  and  green  stone ;  and  all  kinds  of  jewels  ;  as 
an  expression  of  their  wish  for  peace,  and  of  their  respect. 
But  Tut-ank-Amon,  as  the  king  called  himself,  was  only  an 
illegitimate  pretender,  for  his  queen,  through  her  mother, 
was  not  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  Pharaohs ;  so  that, 
although  he  returned  to  the  old  faith,  and  thus  gained  the 
outward  support  of  the  priests,  he  failed  to  secure  their 
warm  loyalty.  Hence,  when  he  died,  after  a  short  reign, 
without  a  legitimate  successor,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Khu- 
n-Aten*s  former  Master  of  the  Horse — ^*the  Holy  Father 
Ai  *' — who  seems  to  have  made  a  remarkably  good  king. 
Gossip  about  him  must  have  been  rife  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Nubia — ^how  his  wife  had  been  nurse  to  King 
Khu-n-Aten,  the  heretic  ;  how  this  had  raised  Ai,  already  a 
'  lord  of  the  court  and  a  **  holy  father"  of  the  highest  grade, 
to  even  higher  dignities ;  how  he  had  been  successively 
"  fan-bearer  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  whole  stud  of  Pharaoh,"  and  "the  royal 
scribe  of  justice."  Nor  had  his  wife  fared  less  generously, 
for  rumour  would  justly  recount  how  "  the  high  nurse,  the 
nourishing  mother  of  the  godlike  one,  the  dresser  of  the 
king,"  increased  in  riches  and  honour,  year  by  year. 
Wisely  orthodox,  Ai  had  the  support  of  the  priests,  and 
was  allowed  by  them  to  prepare  a  tomb  for  himself  amongst 
those  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  As  the  Pharaoh,  his  armies 
preserved  the  wide  limits  of  the  empire,  and  even  won  great 
victories,  but  he  had  no  heirs,  and  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  once  more  a  difficulty  at  his  death.     Another 
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Pharaoh  had  to  be  discovered,  and  the  good  fortune  fell  in 
this  case  on  a  person  who  had  no  connection  with  royaliy 
except  his  having  married  a  sister  of  the  queen  of  Amen- 
hotep  III.  His  name,  however,  helped  him,  for  it  was 
Horemhib,  or  Horns,  one  of  the  great  gods.  An  inscription 
records  the  strange  steps  of  his  elevation.  In  his  youth  he 
had  the  happiness  of  being  presented  to  the  Pharaoh,  who 
named  him  **  guardian  of  the  kingdom.^*  "  In  all  his  deeds 
and  ways,''  he  tells  us,  '^  he  followed  in  the  path  of  the  gods 
Thotli  and  Ptah,  justice  and  truth,  and  they  were  his  shield 
and  his  protection  on  earth,  to  all  eternity.'*  He  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  great  dignity  of  the  Ad  on  of  the  land, 
and  held  the  office  for  many  years.  This  was  the  position 
granted  to  Joseph,  and  hence  the  honours  paid  the  son  of 
Jacob  may  be  gathered  from  those  shown  to  Horemhib  in 
the  same  office.  "  The  great  men  at  the  court  bowed  before 
him,  and  the  kings  of  foreign  nations  of  the  south  and 
north  came  before  him,  and  stretched  out  their  hands  at  his 
approach,  and  praised  his  soul,  as  if  he  had  been  a  god. 
His  authority  was  greater  than  that  of  the  king  in  the  sight 
of  mortals,  and  all  wished  him  prosperity  and  health.'' 

His  adoption  as  the  crown  prince  of  the  land  followed, 
and,  next,  his  selection  for  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
"The  Holy  Father."  An  inscription  detailing  the  inci- 
dents of  his  coronation  throws  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
priesthood  to  the  Pharaohs  and  their  immense  influence  in 
Egypt.  **The  noble  god  Amon  (that  is,  his  priests,  the 
most  powerful  corporation  in  the  land)  gave  command  to 
conduct  the  god  Horus  (the  intended  king)  to  Thebes 
.  .  .  to  deliver  him  his  royal  office  and  to  establish  it  for 
the  term  of  his  life."  Then  came  a  grand  coronation  pro- 
cession, and  "  Amon  Ea  was  moved  with  joy."    The  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  kte  king  was  forthwith  given  to  him  as  queen. 
.  .  .  Then  went  Amon  (that  is,  his  image  was  carried  by 
the  priests)  with  his  son  (the  new  king)  before  him^  to  the 
liall  of  kings^  to  set  his  double  crown  on  his  head.  There 
the  gods  (that  is,  the  choirs  of  their  priests)  cried  out :  ^  We 
will  to  invest  him  with  his  kingdom ;  we  will  to  bestow  on 
him  the  royal  attire  of  the  Sun-god  Ra ;  we  will  to  praise 
Amon  in  him.  .  .  .'  And  the  great  name  of  this  god- 
like one  was  settled  and  his  title  recorded.^' ' 

"  After  this  festival  in  the  southern  country  was  finished, 
Amon,  the  king  of  the  gods  (that  is,  the  priests  bearing  the 
image  of  Anion  with  them),  went  in  peace  to  Thebes,  and 
the  king  went  down  the  river  in  his  ship,  like  an  image  of 
the  god  Hormakhu.  Thus  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land,  as  was  the  custom.  He  renewed  the  dwellings  of  the 
gods  (the  temples).'  He  had  all  their  images  re-sculptured, 
each  as  it  had  been  before.  He  set  them  up  in  their  temple, 
and  he  had  one  hundred  images  made,  one  for  each  of  them, 
ol  like  form,  and  of  all  kinds  of  costly  stones.  He  visited 
the  cities  of  the  gods,  which  lay  as  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the 
land,  and  had  them  restored.  ...  He  took  care  of  their 
daily  festival  of  sacrifice,  and  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  tem- 
ples, of  gold  and  silver.  He  provided  the  temples  with  holy 
persons  and  singers,  and  with  the  best  of  the  body-guards, 
and  he  presented  to  them  arable  land  and  cattle,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  all  kinds  of  provision  which  they  required, 
to  sing  thus,  each  morning,  to  the  Sun-god  Ra  :  *  Thou  hast 
made  the  kingdom  great  for  us  in  thy  son,  who  is  the  con- 
solation of  thy  soul.  King  Horemhib.  .  .  .*"  The  great 
pyramid  raised  by  the  heretic  King  Khu-n-Aten  was  soon 

1  Hymns  in  which  the  Pharaoh  was  adored  ae  Uie  sun-god  are  still  extant. 
*  Pap,  Atuuiadt  H.  t.  6. 
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after  dcBtroyed^  its  stones  being  taken  to  raise  an  addition  to 
the  temple  of  Amon,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  the  priests  was 
at  last  complete.'  When  the  last  king  of  the  Apostate  House 
had  thus  died  or  been  dethroned,  the  new  city  was  forsaken 
for  ever,  with  all  its  magnificence  of  temple  and  palace^  and 
the  new  kings  returned  to  the  worship  of  Amon  of  Thebes, 
and  Ptah  of  Memphis,  and  guarded  against  the  dangers  of 
Khu-n-Aten*8  times  by  expelling  the  Semitic  foreigners  from 
the  land,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  thought  well  to  retain 
some  proportion,  including  the  Hebrews,  to  serve  as  public 
or  private  slaves. 

With  Horemhib  expired  the  Eighteenth  D}Tiasty,  The 
Nineteenth  was  that  under  which  the  oppression  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  deliverance  took  place,  but  both  were 
still  some  generations  distant. 

'  Bnigsch,  vol.  L  pp.  48S-47S. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  OPPRESSION   IN   EGYPT. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  we  know  nothing 
directly  except  in  its  last  period,  and  even  of  that  we  have 
only  a  few  brief  and  fragmentary  notices.  They  evidently, 
however,  by  degrees  laid  aside,  to  a  large  extent,  their  tent 
life  as  wandering  shepherds,  and  applied  themselves  in  some 
cases  to  agriculture  ;  digging  canals  from  the  eaat  branch  of 
the  Nile  to  water  their  fields  :  in  others  to  the  various  trades 
and  arts  of  Eg3rpt ;  and  thus  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
state  of  social  development.  Reuben,  Manasseh,  and  Gad, 
indeed,  alone  clung  to  the  old  shepherd  life  after  the  Exodus. 
No  country  in  these  early  ages  was  so  far  advanced  in 
civilization  as  Egypt ;  none  could  boast  so  grand  a  history ; 
Buch  far-reaching  power ;  such  splendour  of  architecture ; 
such  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences ;  such  royal  magnifi- 
cence in  its  government,  or  such  accumulated  wealth  in  its 
national  treasury  and  in  the  hands  of  its  nobles  and  priests. 
To  use  the  words  of  Ewald,  Egypt— like  Athens  and  Rome 
in  later  ages,  in  their  relations  to  the  northern  races-wa«  a 
magnet  which  attracted  or  drove  from  it  the  less  cultured 
peoples  round — a  school  for  wandering,  conquering,  or  con- 
quered nationalities,  from  which  none  went  away  as  they  had 
come.*  A  community  settled  in  it,  as  the  Hebrews,  when 
they  left  it,  had  been,  for  over  four  hundred  years,  must 

>  Quoted  in  Uhlemann^s  Itraditen  und  Byk»os,  p.  2. 
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have  insensibly  caught  more  or  less  the  modes  of  thought 
and  special  ideas  predominant  on  all  sides  round  them. 
Above  all,  they  must  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
strange  religion  prevailing.  Lofty  and  philosophical  in 
theory  or  in  the  secret  interpretation  of  the  initiated  ; 
splendid  in  its  ritual  and  temples,  and  universally  honoured 
in  the  land  ;  it  had  doubtless  much  to  attract.  Traces  of 
the  great  primeval  revelation  of  the  One  living  and  only 
God  still  survived,*  though  veiled  and  confused  by  the  poly- 
theism which  had  sprung  up.  Thus  in  a  hymn  to  the  god 
Amon,'  we  find  the  lines  : — 

"  One  only  art  Thou,  Thou  Creator  of  beings. 
And  Thou  only  makest  all  that  is  created. 

He  is  One  only,  Alone,  without  equal, 
Dwelling  alone  in  the  holiest  of  holies." 

A  few  among  the  higher  priests  doubtless  whispered,  as  a 
mystery  trusted  only  to  themselves,  the  existence  of  this  One 
oidy  God,  self  existent,  **  Ilis  own  Father  and  Son,''  '*  the 
To-day,  Yesterday,  and  To-morrow,"  the  '*  I  Am  that  I 
am  ; " '  but  these  glimpses  of  the  august  truth  were  so 
thickly  veiled  and  sliaded  by  tlie  countless  and  varied  forms 
of  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  as  to  elude  the  recognition  or 
compreliension  of  the  multitude.  In  this  very  hymn  indeed, 
Amon  is  siiid  to  be  begotten  by  Ptah,  the  local  god  of  Mem- 
phis. But  to  breathe  even  this  confused  vision  of  the  truth 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  the  instructed  few  was  an  impiety, 

'  Durch  Omen^  p.  628.     UardUy  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

*  Bulaq  Papyri^  p.  17.  Translated  by  Goodwin,  Trans.  Sac.  Bib.  Arch.t  vol.  U.  p. 
850.  Records  qf  the  PasU  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  It  has  been  translated  also  by  Qrebaat  and 
Stern.    See,  also,  Uarda^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

*  See  this  name— afterwards  rightly  assumed  by  Jehovah  as  dae  only  to  Him* 
quoted  from  the  hieroglyphics,  in  Ebers*  Durch  Oosen,  p.  fiSS. 
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to  be  severely  punished.'  To  the  world  at  large  in  the  Nile 
valley,  there  were  seven  gods  of  the  highest  rank — Ra,  the 
Sun-god,  the  great  national  divinity,  and  Osiris  and  his 
family.  From  these  had  emanated  a  second  grade  of  twelve 
gods,  at  whose  head  stood  the  moon-god  Thoth,  and  from 
these  again,  a  third,  of  thirty  demi-gods.*  But  all  these 
divinities  took  so  many  names  and  forms  of  both  sexes,  that 
the  mind  could  not  retain  more  than  a  few.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst-  From  the  earliest  ages,  it  had  been  the  strange 
custom  in  Egypt  to  regard  certain  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
even  insects  as  the  symbols  of  particular  gods.'  Tlie  croco- 
dile, the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  scarabseus  beetle,  the  ox,  the 
dog,  the  dog-faced  ape,  the  shrew-mouse,  the  cat,  the  wolf, 
the  ichneumon,  the  lion,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  some 
serpents,  the  sparrow-hawk,  some  fishes,  and  some  vegeta- 
bles, were  sacred  in  wider  or  narrower  districts,  and  altliough 
perhaps  regarded  by  the  educated  or  reflecting  few  as  only 
symbols,  were  worshipped  by  the  multitude  as  in  some  way 
divine.  Ofiforings  were  presented  to  the  sacred  animals ; 
priesthoods  maintained  in  their  honour ;  magnificent  temples 
built  for  their  reception ;  grand  festivals  held  in  their  praise, 
and  public  lamentations  made  at  their  deatli ;  whilst  to  kill 
one  of  them  was  a  capital  crime.  They  were  regarded  as 
incarnations  in  which  the  particular  god  had  veiled  himself, 
to  watch  the  better,  from  this  disguise,  the  lives  of  his  wor- 
shippers and  the  current  of  events.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
•iptly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  outside  world  towards  this 
strange  religion.  "  The  holy  places  of  the  temples/'  says 
he,  ''  are  hidden  by  great  veils  of  cloth  of  gold.  If  you  ad- 
vance towards  the  interior  of  the  building  to  see  the  statue 

*  Udrda^  toI.  t.  p.  46.  *  LepsioAf  jBgypten^  Henog,  toL  L  t>  141 

•  J.  S.  Mailer,  in  HensoK.  vol.  zvi  p.  48. 
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of  the  god,  a  priest  comes  to  you  with  a  grave  air,  chanting 
a  hymn  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  lifts  a  corner  of  the 
gorgeous  curtain  to  show  you  the  divinity.  But  what  do  you 
see  ?    A  cat,  a  crocodile,  a  serpent,  or  some  other  dangerous 

animal.  The  god  of  the  Egyptians 
appears  ;  it  is  a  heast  tumbling  about 
on  a  carpet  of  purple/'  The  multi- 
tude, ever  incapable  of  refined  dis- 
tinctions between  the  idol  or  symbol 
and  the  god  who  had  veiled  himself 
in  its  outward  form,  paid  divine  hon- 
ours directly  to  the  sacred  bird  or 
beast.  Nothing  more  degrading  than 
such  a  monstrous  faith  could  be  con- 
ceived. Thus,  the  people  of  Thebes 
worshipped  the  crocodile,  which  was 
The  God  thoth.  'The  scribk  jjiu^^  ^  hateful  farther  up  the  Nile. 

OF  THE  Gods.  .  .  ^ 

A  fine  specimen  having  been  caught, 
the  priests  taught  it  to  eat  from  their  hands,  and  carefully 
tended  it.  Golden  ear-rings  were  hung  in  its  ears  and  brace- 
lets set  on  its  forefeet. '  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
one.  ^*  Our  host,"  says  he,  ^^  took  cakes,  broiled  fish,  and  a 
drink  prepared  with  honey,  and  then  went  towards  the  lake* 
with  us.  The  brute  lay  on. the  bank,  whither  the  priests 
went  to  it.  Two  of  them  then  opened  its  jaws,  and  a  third 
put  into  its  mouth,  first  the  cakes,  then  the  fish,  and  finally 
they  poured  the  drink  down  its  throat.  After  this,  the 
crocodile  shambled  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  bank  on 
the  other  side.  Another  stranger  having  arrived  with  a 
similar  offering,  the  priests  took  it,  made  the  circuit  of  the 


'  Herod.,  !i.  69. 

*  The  sacred  lake  in  the  temple  groands,  made  for  the  divioe  crocodile. 
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lake,  and,  having  reached  the  crocodile,  gave  it  to  him  in 

the  same  way." '     It  was  not  nncommon  for  rich  people  to 

spend  immense  sums  on  a  splendid  funeral  of  a  sacred  cat,' 

dog,  or  ram  ;'  and  §o  zealous  were  the  multitude  in  their 

irorship,  that  even  so  late  as  a 

century  and  a  half  before  Christ, 

a  Roman  living  in  Alexandria, 

having  by  accident  killed  a  cat, 

vas  seized  by  the  crowd,  on  the 

{act  being  known,  and  put  to 

death  on  the  spot,  though  be 

was  a   Roman  citizen,  and 

though  the  king,  who  dreaded 

Rome  and  trembled  for  his 

crown,  implored  them  to  spare 

the  unfortunate  man's  life.* 

Some  of  these  beast-godfl  were 
only  locally  famous  ;  others  were 
honoured  by  the  whole  country. 
The  ram  was  honoured  at  Thebes, 
where  the  great  god  Amon  had  a  a«y«K-M. 

ram's  bead.     At  Mendes,  in  the 

heart  of  the  Hebrew  district,  the  goat  was  sacred  to  the  god 
Binebtat,  who  was  represented  with  a  goat's  bead  and  legs. 
His  worship,  in  keeping  with  hia  symbol,  was  wildly  faniiti- 
cal,  and  hateful  for  its  orgies  of  lust  and  impurity.*  At 
Kynopolie,  the  dog ;  at  Lycopulis,  the  wolf,  and  perhaps 


'  SIraho.  jCTii.  1. 

•  Stfu  jBsvPt.  KOnltlH.,  toI.  11.  pp.  51. 312.  '  Diodonis,  I.  64. 

•  am.,  i.  B3.    See,  llto,  tnoUwr  cums,  Hmrl  ailA  Vu  BUU.  to].  1.  p.  13. 

■  The  Hebrew*  Mem  to  hare  been  dnwn  swiir  b;  ttale  Idol  ind  Ii>  hive  ucrlBced 
Whim.  Lev.ZTU.7.  Dent.  uxll.  IT.  In  these  teiU  the  word  " devil* " is  to  be 
tnudiUd  "goita." 

VOL.  n.-« 
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the  jackal ;  at  Biibastis,  the  cat ;  at  Tochompso,  the  croco- 
dile was  worshipped.  Every  household,  moreover,  had  its 
sacred  bird,  which  it  fed  during  its  life  and  buried  with 
the  family  after  its  death,  when  it  had  been  carefully  em- 
balmed.* The  goddess  Pecht  had  the  head  of  a  cat,  Hathor 
that  of  a  cow,  and  Osiris  was  worshipped  under  an  ob- 
scene Bjrmbol. 

The  goat  of  Mendes  was  "  the  soul  of  Osiris ;  '*  the 
calf  Mnevis  of  On,  "the  soul  of  Ra,"  the  great  Sun-god. 
The  phoenix,  a  fabulous  bird,  was  an  incarnation  of  Osiris, 
as  the  ibis  was  of  Thoth,  and  the  sparrow-hawk  of  Horus. 
But  the  ox  Apis,  at  Memphis,  not  far  from  Goshen,  was  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  divinity  in  an  animal  form.  He 
was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Osiris  and  Ptah  together, 
and  hence  was  honoured  as,  at  once,  *'the  second  life  of 
Ptah,'*  and  "the  soul  of  Osiris.'*'  He  had  no  father,  but  a 
ray  of  light  quickened  him  in  the  womb  of  his  cow  mother 
which  henceforth  could  bear  no  other  calf."  It  was  required 
that  he  be  black,  with  a  triangular  white  spot  on  his  fore- 
head ;  the  figure  of  a  vulture  or  eagle  with  outspread  wings 
on  his  back,  and  that  of  a  scarabaeus  on  his  tongue.  Such 
marks,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  never  appeared,  but  the 
priests  had  symbols  which  they  accepted  in  their  stead,  as 
astronomers  fancifully  recognize  the  outline  of  a  dragon,  a 
bear,  or  a  lyre  in  the  positions  of  the  stars  of  different  con- 
stellations.* He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  live  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  was 
drowned  in  the  sacred  fountain  of  the  Sun,  and  his  em- 
balmed body  was  then  laid  with  great  public  solemnities  in 
a  magnificent  tomb.* 

>  Creuzer'8  Symbolik,  p.  158.  *  Strabo,  zvii.  1. 

*  Herod.,  iU.  28. 

«  Mariette,  BuUelin  Arch,  de  PAtMnoeum,  1855,  p.  64.  •  Page  19. 
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With  all  tliis  degradation,  however,  the  Egyptian  religion 
had  the  glory  of  maintaining  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
one  of  its  most  cherished  doc- 
trines, and  with  this  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body ;  though 
they  linked  the  continued  exist- 
ence  of  the  spirit  to  that  of  the 
frail  tenement  in  which  it  had 
lived  on  earth.' 

In  the  midst  of  such  an 
idolatry  the  Hebrews  could 
for  themselves  see  its  results. 
Cherishing  for  generations  the 
lofty  faith  of  Abraham,  they 
must  have  kept  very  much 
apart  while  the  pure  creed  of 
the  patriarchs  still  held  its 
ancient  place  in  their  hearts. 
They  saw  the  race  which  honoured  beast-gods  sunk  into 
degradation,  and  treated  as  slaves  by  their  kings  and  the 
higher  castes.  There  was  no  reverence  for  man  as  man,  no 
recognition  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  population  at 
large.  The  Pharaohs  boasted  of  descent  from  the  gods,  and 
were  worshipped  even  during  their  life  as  divine,  and  the 
whole  land  and  all  the  people  in  it  belonged  to  them.  If  a 
portion  of  the  soil  were  left  to  the  peasant  it  was  an  act  of 
grace.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  '^  people ''  in  Egypt ;  only 
slaves.  They  were  forced  to  toil,  at  the  royal  will,  in  raising 
temples,  pyramids,  and  cities,  under  the  eyes  of  remorseless 
**  drivers.**    Nor  was  any  sympathy  for  the  suffering  multi- 


The  Uod  Amon. 


>  The  best  ftccoant  I  know  of  Egyptian  ideas  of  immortality  is  in  Maspero^s  Egyp 
dan  ArduMology.    London,  1889. 
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Anubis. 


tude  shown  by  the  priests,  who  steadily  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  power.     Thus,  sunk  in  political  degradation, 

the  multitude  sought  compen- 
sation in  immorality.  Gentle 
and  patient  as  they  were,  the 
Egyptians  were  also  specially 
impure.  With  such  a  worship, 
they  gave  the  reins  to  the  baser 
passions,  for  why  should  a  man 
be  better  than  his  gods  ?  Un- 
natural vices  prevailed  on  every 
side.'  Universal  and  open  im- 
purity marked  their  great  yearly 
religious  festivities  at  Bubastis 
and  Dendera,"  at  which  700,000 
people  sometimes  were  assembled. 
It  would  have  been  astonishing  if,  amidst  such  corrup- 
tion, the  Hebrews  had  remained  uncontaminated.  Yet  the 
wonder  is  they  were  not  woi^se  than  they  proved.  Their 
independence  and  separate  nationality,  long  respected, 
doubtless  shielded  them  in  part,  yet  they  had,  as  a  people, 
lapsed  into  a  very  low  spiritual  condition  when  Moses 
appeared.  The  name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers  had  been 
forgotten,'  and  they  had  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols 
of  Egypt,*  and  worshipped  a  calf,  perhaps  the  symbol  of  the 
god  Mnevis,  under  the  very  shadow  of  Sinai.  They  would 
appear  also,  as  already  said,  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  sacred 
goat  Mendes,*  which  was  so  much  honoured  in  Egypt  that 
the  whole  land  mourned  its  death.     Indeed,  after  the  con- 

>  Herod.,  II.  46.    Lev.  xviii.  3  fl.    ''After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  ECgypt  wherein 
ye  dwelt  shall  ye  not  do.^'    See,  especially,  vcr.  2].    C^omp.  with  Herod.,  li.  80. 

*  Ebers,  Vurch  Goten,  p.  483.  *  £xod.  iii.  18. 

*  Szek.  XX.  7, 8.  *  PHge  81,  n. 
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quest  of  Canaan  they  still  clung  to  the  worship  of  Egyp- 
tian gods.'  Nor  was  idolatry  the  only  evil  learned  by  their 
long  sojourn  on  the  Nile.  Ezekiel^  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Captivity,  reminds  them  how  even  their  maidens  had 
yielded  to  the  impurities  of  Egypt,  and  had  given  them- 
^Ives  up  to  shameless  sin.' 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hebrews  were  thus  contami- 
nated by  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  Nile  valley,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  gained  much  in  their  social  and  national 
development  by  residence  there.  Surrounded  by  the  highest 
existing  culture,  they  gradually  became  fitted  for  independ- 
ent  national  life.  The  sciences,  arts,  and  mode  of  life  of 
their  neighbours  re-appear  more  or  less  in  their  future  his- 
tory ;  in  the  medical  knowledge  of  Israel,  its  civilization, 
its  laws  and  customs,  and  even  its  knowledge  of  writing. 
Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  acquaintance  with  the  heavens 
were  unknown  to  them  before  entering  Egypt ;  and  arts,  of 
which  no  trace  exists  in  the  patriarchal  times,  appear  among 
them  immediately  after  the  Exodus.  We  find  them  then 
executing  delicate  work  in  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stone ; 
skilled  in  weaving,  embroidering,  and  dyeing,*  and  able  to 
cut,  set,  and  engrave  precious  stones.* 

Nothing  is  told  us  of  their  history  in  Egjrpt,  but  an  allu- 
sion in  Chronicles*  may  refer  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
break  away  from  the  Nile  before  the  days  of  Moses.  Their 
families  grew  into  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  tribes,*  and 

1  Josh.  zxiy.  38.  *  £zck.  xxiii.  8. 

*  GracU,  Oeschichtey  vol. !.  p.  14.    Uhlemann,  Die  ItraelUen^  p.  8. 

*  Proved  by  the  Urim  and  Thammim,  the  stones  on  the  high-prie8t>  ehoalden, 
and  on  hU  breastplate,  etc.  These  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  tribes.  But 
the  mention  of  a  signet  ring  (Qen.  xxxviii.  18)  may  imply  the  knowledge  of  stone 
eograTing  at  an  earlier  period. 

*  1  Chron.  vil.  21. 

*  The  number  of  the  tribes  is  asoally  given  as  twelve,  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh 
being  reckoned  as  two,  and  Levi  not  coont^  Manasseh,  however,  broke  up  into  twc^ 
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these  maintained  a  steadfast  relationship  through  common 
descent  and  traditions.  To  the  Reubenites^  as  descendants 
of  Jacob's  eldest  son,  the  leadership  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  assigned,  but  the  patriarch,  in  his 
dying  words,  virtually  deposed  their  forefather  from  the 
rights  of  the  first-born.  "  Bubbling  over  like  water,'*  in 
his  unbridled  passions,  he  had  **  defiled  his  father's  couch,'' 
and  "would  have  no  preeminence"  such  as  his  birthright 
promised.'  The  Reubenites,  as  has  been  noticed  already, 
were  and  remained  nomadic  shepherds,  as  also  did  the  Gad- 
ites  and  the  eastern  half -tribe  of  Manasseh,  with  whom  simi- 
larity of  life  united  them;  but  even  among  these  Reuben 
took  no  foremost  place.  In  the  same  way,  the  next  eldest 
tribe,  Simeon,  remained  always  subordinate,  and  ended  by 
being  virtually  lost  in  that  of  Judah.  Over  them,  also,  for 
their  lawless  conduct  at  Shechem,  their  father's  words  hung 
like  a  blight,  for  **  their  swords  had  been  instruments  of 
violence."'  *'0  my  soul,"  the  dying  patriarch  had  added, 
of  both  Simeon  and  Levi,  in  this  connection,  **come  not 
thou  into  their  council ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour, 
be  not  thou  united ;  for  in  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and 
in  their  self-will  they  houghed  oxen."'  Both,  as  he  pre- 
dicted, were,  literally,  "  divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in 
Israel."  Judah,  although  in  later  times  the  most  power- 
ful and  noted  of  all  the  tribes,  was  long  in  taking  the 
leadership,  which  in  Egypt  and  for  ages  afterwards,  was 
naturally  held  by  that  of  Joseph ;  including  from  the 
first  its  two  great  branches — Ephraim,   long   supreme  as 

that  on  the  east  and  that  on  the  weet  of  the  Jordan,  and  hence  there  were  thirteen 
tribes,  or,  with  Levi,  fourteen.  Qraetz  thinks  the  nnniber  of  offerings  in  Nnmben 
xxix.  13— thirteen— refers  to  thirteen  tribes  {Oeschichte^  vol.  i.  p.  11),  bat  if  so,  the 
fourteen  offerin^i^  that  follow  would  include  Levi,  and  make  fourteen  tribes. 

>  Gesenius,  Thes.^  1006  6,  615  a.    MQhlaii  und  Voick,  under  the  word  Yathar. 

s  Gescnius,  Thes.t  ATS  6.  '  Lit.  translation,  Gen.  xlix.  6. 
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the  representative  of  its  great  forefather,  and  spoken  of 
as  '^Israel;''  and  Manasseh,  which  separated  into  the 
eastern  and  western  branches  of  Machir  and  Gilead.  The 
other  tribes  were  always  subordinate  :  Benjamin,  Issachar, 
and  Zebulon  connecting  themselves  in  a  measure  with  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  ;  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  choosing 
a  more  isolated  life,  comparatively  apart  from  their  brethren. 
The  tribe  of  Levi  held  a  peculiar  position.  Assuming  the 
moral  leadership  in  Egypt,  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the 
priestly  and  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  nation. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  these  various  clans,  in  Egypt, 
was  simple.  They  had  no  common  chief,  but  lived  under 
the  rule  of  their  own  elders  or  sheiks.  This  simple  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government  they  retained  in  common 
with  their  related  nations,  the  tribes  of  Edom  and  those  de- 
scended from  Ishmael,*  and  with  the  Horites — or  Cave-men 
— who  lived  among  the  Edomites,  and  were  of  Canaanitish 
descent.*  As  the  Edomites  had  Allufim,  or  '^  heads,"  the 
dnkes  of  our  version,  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  chiefs,  known 
as  princes,  even  before  the  time  of  Moses,  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  their  having  been  introduced  by  the  great  law- 
giver. Under  these  " princes '*  or  "elders,'*  were  subordi- 
nate chiefs  of  greater  and  lesser  divisions ;  each  tribe  being 
apparently  divided  into  twelve  **  Families,"  or  clans,  and 
each  clan  into  twelve  "  Houses  of  the  Fathers."'  All  these 
chiefs,  no  doubt,  ranked  among  the  '*  elders" of  the  nation  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  name,  the  Hebrew 
Zaken,  an  elder — like  the  Arab  Sheik,  the  Roman  Senator, 
the  Saxon  .Alderman,  or  the  modern  Signior,  which  mean 
the  same,  was  simply  a  title  of  rank,  without  reference  to 

>  G€Q.  xzY.  16 ;  xzzvi.  10. 11.  *  Gen.  xixvi.  29, 80. 

'  Num.  L  S.    Joth.  TiL  14, 17. 
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age^  or  18  to  be  literally  understood.  Nor  is  there  any  hint 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  heads  or  elders  were  elected  in 
cases  of  vacancy  in  their  number.* 

Thus  we  have  to  think  of  Israel  in  Egypt  not  as  a  mere 
mob  or  multitude,  but  as  a  nation^  or  at  least  an  organized 
community,  of  which  the  unit  was  the  family,  ruled  by  the 
father,  with  very  extensive  power.  Separate  households, 
moreover,  grouped  together  into  a  minor  clan,  made  a 
"  House  of  the  Fathers,'*  and  a  number  of  these,  springing 
from  a  common  ancestor,  formed  a  "family,*'  or  what  the 
Eomans  would  have  called  a  "gens,**  over  which,  as  a 
greater  house,  was  also  set  a  " father,'*  or  "head,**  or 
"prince."  The  different  tribes,  however,  showed  very  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Simeon,  as  has 
oeen  noticed,  clung  to  a  pastoral  life,  while  Benjamin  was 
famous  for  its  warlike  skill  and  spirit.  Military  unions, 
known  as  "  thousands,"  were  common  to  all ;  meaning,  it 
may  be,  1,000  soldiers  from  each,  or  bands  selected  from 
1,000  households.*  From  the  earliest  times,  also,  the  man- 
hood of  Israel  were  accustomed  to  act  together ;  consulting 
and  determining,  with  a  noble  freedom,  on  their  common 
interests.  Every  district  and  division  of  the  whole  people 
took  part  in  these  assemblies,  by  representation  or  otherwise, 
and  nothing  was  binding  on  them  which  had  not  been  voted 
at  such  a  general  parliament.  Thus  a  healthy  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  a  patriarchal  government,  obtained  from  the  first ; 
each  "  head  "  or  "  elder,"  in  his  lesser  or  greater  sphere, 
representing  its  members  in  the  gathering  of  the  tribes,  at 

1  Michaelifl,  MotMfchet  Rechty  vol.  i.  p.  iXA.  Ewald,  OeschichU,  toI.  !.  p.  519. 
Ewald,  AlUrthumer^  pp.  8S1  ff. 

'  Bwald  thinks  the  number  of  higher  and  lower  elders  (Inclading  princes)  was 
1,72S ;  t.0.,  12 princes,  12  heads  of  families  of  each  tribe,  and  12  heads  of  *'  houses" 
(in  the  coUectiTe  sense)  of  each  family. 
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which,  in  later  times,  over  400,000  men,  fit  for  war,  in  some 
cases,  met*  There  was,  moreover,  under  Moses,  and  appar- 
ently in  all  after  ages,  a  senate  or  council  ol  elders,  num- 
bering seventy  or  seventy-two,  on  whom  lay  a  special  re- 
sponfiibility  as  the  advisers  of  the  nation. 

But  notwithstanding  differences  so  radical  between  the  free 
internal  organization  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  slavery  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  the  stay  of  over  400  years  on  the  Nile  must 
have  left  many  results  of  which  the  traces  are  lost.  Some, 
however,  which  are  still  known,  and  have  already  been  named, 
deserve  more  detailed  mention.  Of  these  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  writing  must  rank  among  the  chief.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  patriarchs ;  but  Moses,  after 
the  Exodus,  writes  the  commandments  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  as  he  had  seen  done  so  often  in  Egypt ;  and  directions 
to  write  separate  laws  in  a  book  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Egyptian  words,  also,  were  incorporated  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Jewish  measures  are  called  by  Egyptian  names — the  log, 
the  ephah,  the  bin,  and  the  bath.*  The  local  name  for  the 
Nile,  Jeor,  meaning  at  once  a  ditch,  a  canal,  or  a  river, 
and  used  especially  of  the  Nile,  is  transferred  to  the  Bible 
text.  So  also  the  word  Achu — the  papyrus  reed-beds — is 
the  Egyptian  word  used  in  Genesis  for  the  green  edge  of  the 
Nile,  from  which  the  cattle  in  Pharaoh's  dream  ascended  to 
the  shore.*  Gomeh — the  word  used  for  the  material  of  the 
ark  in  which  Moses  floated — is  pure  Egyptian  for  the  papy- 
rus. The  month  Adar  bears  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
Athyr,  and  the  Nablium,  or  ten-stringed  harp,  is  common  to 
both  languages.  Sus,  the  Hebrew  word  for  horse,  was 
adopted  in  Egypt.  Adon,  the  name  for  the  ^'  Ark  "  of  the 
Covenant,  and  Tabah,  that  of  the  "ark ''in  which  Moses 

I  Jndg.  xz.  8,  *  QmeUi  vqI.  I  p.  399.    Uhlemann,  p.  58.  *  Gen.  xlL  IS 
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was  preserved,  are  also  both  Egjrptian.  Still  more  curious, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  word  On — the  cry  of  mourning 
for  the  dead — was  only  the  perpetuation  in  Hebrew  of  the 
lament  for  '^  On,^'  the  winter  retiring  sun,  raised  yearly,  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  Osiris,  when  thousands  of  Egyp- 
tian men  and  women  beat  their  breasts  as  they  walked  in 
sad  procession,  uttering  loud  cries  of  grief.*  The  hierarchy 
of  the  Levites  reminds  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood ;  the  divisions  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
Temple  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples. ' 

How  long  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  peace  and  independence 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  is  only  conjecture.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  great  king  like  Thothmes  III.,  who  needed 
such  multitudes  of  labourers  and  workmen  for  his  vast  con- 
structions, pressed  into  his  service,  not  only  Egyptians  and 
prisoners  of  war,  but  Asiatic  races  like  the  Hebrews,  living 
on  the  Delta. 

But  it  was  left  to  Rameses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks 
— ^his  Egyptian  name,  Rameses,  meaning  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, "  Book  of  the  Sun-god  '* — the  ninth  king  after  Thothmes 
III.,  and  the  third  monarch  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  to 
earn  for  himself,  especially,  the  evil  distinction  of  the  Op- 
pressor of  the  Hebrews.  The  Exodus  is  believed  by  Mas 
pero*  to  have  taken  place  under  Seti  II.,  the  next  king  but 
one  after  Rameses,  but  De  Rouge,  Chabas,  Lenormant, 
Sayce,  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Ebers,  and  others  agree  in  assign- 
ing it  to  the  reign  of  Menephtah  I.,  Rameses'  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  positively  of  dates  so  remote  as  those  of 
the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  before  the  Exodus,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Ram- 

>  Graetz,  vol.  i.  p.  37t).  '  Ublumanii,  p.4.  *  Hiatoire^  ete.t  p.  25S). 
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was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.     In  any  other  country  the 

only  means  of  knowing  the  personal  appearance  of  one  so 

long  dead  would  be  from  some  contemporary  portrait  or 

written  sketch,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  ancient 

practice  of  embalming  preserves  the  withered  lineaments  of 

humanity  through  age  after  age.     The  mummy  of  I^mcses 

and  that  of  Seti  I.,  his  father,  with  those  of  a  large  number 

of  other  Pharaohs,  now  lie  as  a  show  to  all  the  world  in  the 

chambers  of  the  museum  at  Gizeh.     They  were  discovered 

in  1879  through  the  vigilance  of  Professor  Maspero,  then  in 

charge  of  the  Egyptian  collections.     Finding  that  the  Arabs 

at  Thebes  were  selling  objects  from  some  unknown  royal 

tombs,  he  arrested  the  chief  men  and  thus  got  the  secret. 

In  revealing  it  Maspero  was  led  up  the  hills  across  the  river, 

and  shewn  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  down  which  he  was  able  to 

descend  by  a  rope,  into  a  deep  pit,  in  which  he  found  a 

chamber  hewn  out  in  the  mountain.     In  this  were  eighteen 

huge  mummy  cases,  including  those  containing  Rameses  and 

his  father,  and  all  were  speedily  lifted  out  and  taken  to  the 

museum,  where,  on  his  mummy  being  unrolled,  it  was  found 

that  Rameses  had  been  a  man  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 

height.     Of  his  features,  now  dried  into  black  leather,  no 

idea  could,  of  course,  be  formed,  beyond  the  fact  that  his 

nose  was  aquiline  and  his  head  rather  under  than  over  the 

usual  size.     It  appeared  that  in  the  time  of  Rameses  IX., 

about  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  before  Christ, 

many  royal  tombs  had  been  rifled,  and  that,  to  protect  those 

still  untouched,  they  had  been  removed  and  hidden  where 

they  have  so  recently  been  found. 

The  first  chapters  of  Exodus  imply  that  the  facts  they  re- 
count took  place  under  kings  who  reigned  in  peace ;  for  had 
they  had  defensive  wars  on  their  hands  they  could  not  have 
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oppressed  the  Hebrews,  lest  they  should  join  the  enemy. 
Such  internal  peace,  as  we  shall  see,  marked  the  times  of 
Kameses  II.,  who,  though  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  rule  en- 
gaged in  foreign  wars,  passed  the  longer  half  of  it  in  undis- 
turbed quiet.  The  Nineteenth  Dynasty  had  been  founded 
by  Kameses  I.,  who  had  been  succeeded,  aft^r  a  brief  and 
obscure  reign,  by  his  son  Sethos  or  Seti  I.,  a  great  king. 
Under  him  the  '^  outer  nations  *'  on  the  north-east,  appar- 
ently an  alliance  of  the  remnants  of  the  Hyksos  with  other 
related  peoples,  had  once  more  overrun  the  Delta,  to  find 
sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  in  the  possesdons 
of  Pharaoh.  But  they  had  been  driven  back,  and  Palestine, 
their  nearest  stronghold,  and  even  the  region  of  the  Orontes, 
had  been  invaded  and  conquered.  Wars  with  Libya  and 
with  the  nations  south  of  Egypt  had  followed,  but  they  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  repose. 

New  temples  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  On,  and  elsewhere 
had  marked  Seti's  reign ;  but  the  immense  expenditure  had 
pressed  so  heavily,  that  attention  was  once  more  given  to 
the  careful  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  Nubia,  to  fill  the 
empty  treasury.  The  remembrance  of  the  dangers  of  many 
former  kings,  from  the  shepherd  races  and  their  allies  on  the 
north-east,  must,  however,  amidst  all  their  glory,  have  caused 
both  Seti  and  the  young  Rameses  anxious  thoughts ;  for  the 
Ilebrews  and  other  allied  races  formed  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Delta,  and  were  likely  to  join  invaders  con- 
nected with  them  by  blood.  To  weaken  and  cripple  these 
Asiatic  communities  inside  the  great  wall,  must,  therefore, 
have  long  been  a  settled  aim  of  Egyptian  policy. 

Rameses  *  was  undisturbed  by  any  troubles  in  Egypt,  or 

1  For  Bketchefl  of  Rameses,  besides  Uarda,  see  Brugsch,  TYans.  qf  Soc.  <if  Bib^ 
Arch.^  vol.  V.  p.  28.    Eine  ^gypt,  KdnigstocMer,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
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by  any  inTasion^  though  his  ware  with  the  great  Hittite 
empire  of  Western  Asia  lasted  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  gladly 
made  on  both  sides,  after  a  struggle  in  which  each  was 
equally  exhausted.  Memorials  of  their  campaigns  still  sur- 
viTe  at  widely  distant  points.  I  have  seen  with  intense 
interest  tablets  sculptured  by  his  command,  on  smootlied 
sheets  of  rock  at  the  side  of  the  narrow  military  road 
stretching  to  the  Dog  River,  near  Beirout,  the  one  passage 
for  armies  north  and  south.  The  sea  beats  against  the  foot 
of  the  precipice  below :  the  road  is  merely  a  shelf  cut  out  in 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  steep  from  its  inner  side.  Ilis  victories 
and  campaigns  are  set  forth,  and  ho  himself  stands  in  a 
separate  sculpture,  at  full  length,  in  his  royal  robes ;  the 
road  being  broader  before  these  memorials  than  elsewhere, 
as  if  extra  width  had  been  created,  to  give  room  for  the 
high  ceremonial  of  their  religious  consecration,  by  the 
priests  in  attendance.  I  have  also  seen,  on  the  walls  of 
the  great  buildings  of  Eameses,  at  Thebes,  detailed  sculp- 
tures of  his  Syrian  wars.  "  The  forts  of  Tabor,  in  the  land 
of  the  Amorites,'*  of  Merom,  of  Salem,  and  of  the  taking 
of  the  revolted  city  of  Ascalon  are  set  forth  among  other 
historical  delineations,  which  cover  great  spaces  on  the 
walls.  The  inscriptions,  moreover,  inform  us  that  Raraeses 
established  a  line  of  Egyptian  fortresses  as  far  north  as 
Damascus  :  a  fact  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  not  very  much  later. 
His  wars  were,  however,  not  only  carved  on  the  great  stones 
of  his  temples,  but  sung  in  lengthy  verse  by  the  court  poet 
Pentaur. 

The  result  of  so  many  years  of  wasting  strife  was,  after 
all,  far  below  what  might  have  been  expected.     An  offensive 
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and  defensive  alliance  was  formed  between  Kameses  and 
the  Hittite  rulers,  each  promising  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other,  if  attacked,  and  agreeing  to  give  up  political 
offenders,  criminals,  or  runaway  slaves  who  had  sought 
refuge  within  the  boundaries  of  either  empire.'  From  this 
time  peace  reigned  on  the  Nile,  and  Eameses  was  free  to 
carry  out  his  policy  of  repression  towards  the  Hebrews  and 
their  related  fellow-settlers  of  the  north-east  of  Egypt — at 
once  to  utilize  their  labour  and  to  break  their  spirit.  Such 
a  period  of  quiet  did  not  recur  under  his  successors,  who 
were  disturbed  by  internal  commotions,  and  thus,  as  has 
been  said,  Rameses  seems  marked  out  specially  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 

That  he  is  rightly  thought  so,  seems  further  established 
by  the  fact  that  the  incidents  related  in  the  beginning  of 
Exodus  demand  the  long  continuance  of  a  single  reign. 
Not  only  must  the  successive  persecutions  of  the  Hebrews 
have  required  a  number  of  years,  but  Moses,  on  his  return 
to  Egypt  after  his  residence  of  forty  years  in  Midian,  found 
the  same  king  still  on  the  throne.  No  Pharaoh,  however, 
of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  held  the  sceptre  thus  long  but 
Eameses  II.  The  son  of  one  who  was  not  of  pure  royal 
blood,  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  true  king,  through  his 
mother,  even  from  his  birth,  and  had  hence,  from  child- 
hood,' been  associated  on  the  throne  with  his  father ;  though 
he  dates  his  reign  only  from  Seti's  death,  when  he  himself 
was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  Yet  he  lived  to  wear 
the  crown  for  sixty-seven  years,*  in  wonderful  accordance 
with  the  statement  that  '^  after  a  long  time   the  king  of 


1  Bragsch,  vol.  il.  p.  68. 

*  Lenomuint,  Hlstoire  Andenne^  vol.  I.  p.  401 

*  Brugsch,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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Egypt  died/' '     His  reign,  therefore,  answers  precisely  the 
conditions  required  by  the  Bible  narrative. 

The  monuments  of  this  great  king  still  cover  the  soil  of 
Egypt  and  Nuhia  in  almost  countless  numbers,  and  show 
him  to  have  been  the  greatest  builder  of  all  the  Pharaohs.* 
There  is  not,  says  Mariette,  a  ruin  in  Egypt  or  Nubia  that 
does  not  bear  his  name.     Two  grand  temples  at  Ipsamboul, 
hewn  out  of   the  hills,   with  four  colossal  human  figures, 
sixty-five  feet  high,  at  the  entrances,  were  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  victories  over  the  Soudanese  of 
Dongola  and  the  Syrians.     At  Thebes,  the  great  temple  of 
Amenhotep  III.  was  finished,  and   adorned  with  two  huge 
obelisks  in  granite,  one  of  which  is  now   in   Paris.      The 
second  huge  porch  or  pylon  of  the  great  temple  of  Amon 
at  Kamak  was  covered  with  tableaux,  representing  the  wars 
with  the  Hittites  or  Kheta  of  the  Orontes.     The  temple  of 
Goumou,  begun  by  Seti,  was  finished  and  consecrated.     The 
Bamesseum  of   Thebes,  another  great   temple,  is  covered 
with  sculptures  also  commemorating  the  Hittite  wars.     The 
temple  of  Abydos,  built  in  honour  of  Seti,  shows  that  king 
sitting  on  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  gods ;  a  club  in 
one  hand,  in  the  other  a  sceptre.     Gods  sit  on  each  side^  and 
in  rows  behind  him,  while  Rameses  offers  homage,  in  front, 
to  his  father,  as  to  one  of  their  number.     Everywhere :  at 
Memphis,  at  Bubastis,  at  the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  and  at  the 
mines  of  Sinai,  similar  memorials  occur.      The  temple  of 
Ptah,  at  Memphis,  had  a  porch  built  by  him  at  its  entrance, 
at  the  sides  of  which  were  placed  statues  nearly  fifty  feet 

I  Exod.  ii.  23 :  Laiith's  translation.  AUgemeiM  ZeUuny,  ISrr,  p.  4J9.  So,  De 
Wett«  and  Angnsti.  Hitzl^,  GatcMchte,  p.  59,  makes  Joseph  come  to  E<;ypt  nndcr 
Rameses  II.,  and  so  does  Berthean  (p.  838).  Monk  more  justly  assigns  the  date  as 
daring  the  reign  of  the  HyksoB.  FaUUtina^  p.  2M.  So,  writer  in  Trans.  Soc.  Jlib 
Arch.^  Tol.  T.  p.  78. 

*  Maq>ero,  pp.  28&-6ii 
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high,"  of  himself  and  his  queen,  besides  the  gigantic  one 
rising  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  near  them,  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  In  the  land  of  Goshen  he  built 
the  vast  temple  of  Zoan-Tanis,  the  city  itself  being,  besides, 
rebuilt.  He  founded  towns,  dug  canals,  and  filled  the  land 
with  colossi,  sphinxes,  statues,  and  other  creations.  Of  the 
thirty-two  obelisks  which  yet  exist  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere, 
twenty-one  were  either  in  whole  or  in  part  due  to  him  ;  and 
of  the  eiglit  temples  which  still  remain  in  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  there  is  only  one  which  he  did  not  complete  or 
build  entirely.*  He  also  erected  a  chain  of  fortifications 
along  the  entire  north-east  frontier  of  Egypt,  for  160  miles, 
to  defend  it  from  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabs. 
Cities  which  were  endangered  by  the  yearly  inundations  he 
protected  by  huge  earthen  dykes,  and  he  intersected  the 
entire  region  between  Memphis  and  the  sea  with  channels 
of  irrigation  so  wide  and  so  numerous,  that  it  became  lience- 
forth  impracticable  for  cavalry  or  war  chariots,  for  which  it 
had  before  been  especially  adapted.  Herodotus  further  tells 
us,  that  he  marked  oif  the  land  thus  reclaimed  in  square 
blocks,  and  distributed  them  among  his  Egyptian  favour- 
ites, treating  the  Delta  as  a  new  province,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

But  with  what  an  expenditure  of  human  misery  must  all 
thi  3  have  been  attended  !  It  fills  the  mind  with  horror  to 
think  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  forced  la- 
bourers and  workmen,  who  must  have  died  under  the  blows 
of  the  drivers,  or  under  the  weight  of  privations  and  toil  too 
great  for  human  endurance,  in  raising  these  innumerable 
creations.     When  slaves  could  not  bo  had  in  sufficient  num- 

»  Herod. « II.  110.    Dlod.,  I.  57.    They  were  thirty  cubits  high. 

'  NoUion  Obdislu,  by  J.  Bonomi.     Trant.  Royal  Soe.  Lit.,  vol.  t.  p.  156L 
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berB,  after  the  eloee  of  the  Syrian  wars,  great  dave-hunting 
razzias  to  Ethiopia  were  organized,  to  harry  the  far  south 
and  drag  off  thousands  of  victims,  in  chains,  to  toil  in  the 
brickfield,  the  quarry,  or  the  temple  precincts.  All  the  for- 
eign tribes  of  Semitic  origin  who  had  settled  in  the  Delta 
were  oppressed  by  forced  labour.  Even  the  native  popula- 
tion had  to  suffer.  A  letter  of  the  period  is  still  extant, 
which  tells  how  *^  the  tax-collector  arrives  (in  his  barge)  at 
the  wharf  of  the  district,  to  receive  the  government  share  of 
the  crops.  His  men,  armed  with  clubs,  are  with  him,  and 
his  n^oes,  with  batons  of  palm-wood,  cry  out,  'Where's 
your  wheat  ?'  and  there  is  no  way  of  checking  their  exac- 
tion&  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  they  seize  the  poor  wretch, 
throw  him  on  the  ground,  bind  him,  drag  him  off  to  the 
canal  at  hand,  and  throw  him  in,  head  first ;  the  neighbours 
running  off,  to  take  care  of  their  own  grain,  and  leaving 
the  poor  creature  to  his  fate.  His  wife  is  bound,  and  she 
and  his  children  carried  off.''  *  The  numbers  of  prisoners 
taken  in  wars  were,  indeed,  far  too  small  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  labour  on  such  vast  and  countless  works  as  Ilameses 
undertook,  for  in  the  records  of  each  campaign  the  returns, 
carefully  given,  are  singularly  insignificant ;  men  preferring 
death  to  the  horrors  of  slavery.*  He  could  only  procure 
the  toil  required  for  works  more  numerous  than  those  of 
all  the  other  kings  of  Egjrpt  for  2,000  years,  by  driving  off 
to  them,  as  forced  labourers,  all  the  population  he  could  ven- 
ture to  enslave,  the  Hebrews  among  them.* 

>  Maspero,  l>u  Gtnre  jfpistalairt  chez  let  AneUnt  ^mfPtient.  Lenormant,  Manuel 
de  rnisl,  AneUnne  de  r  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  433.  Tho  priests  told  Diodorns  that  no 
native  £g]rpttan  had  had  to  work  on  these  vast  constractions,  bnt  they  knew  well 
that  this  was  not  the  troth. 

*  Even  four,  ten,  or  fifteen  prisoners  are  carefnlly  noted.  The  highest  nomber 
taken  in  any  one  seriea  of  campaigns  is  given  on  the  monuments  as  2,400. 

•  Homer,  in  the  Odyteey,  xiv.  278,  xvii.  441,  makes  Ulysses  speak  of  the  Bgjrptiana 
•■  kililng  some  of  his  crew  and  driving  off  the  rest  to  slave  labour. 

VOL.  n.— 7 
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The  tasks  to  which  they  were  set  included  all  thai  the 
plans  of  Rameses  demanded.  They  were  doubtless  marched 
in  gangs  to  the  quarries  to  hew  out  huge  blocks  of  granite 
and  limestone,  and  then  set  to  drag  them  to  their  respective 
destinations,  or  to  ship  them  on  rafts  and  pilot  them  down 
the  Nile.  They  would  be  employed  in  digging  canals ;  in 
making  bricks  and  mixing  mortar  for  the  countless  erections 
always  in  progress ;  in  painfully  raising  the  Nile  waters  into 
the  canals  for  irrigation,  and  their  circulation  over  the  land, 
as  we  still  see  it  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the 
peasants,  naked  under  the  burning  sun,  work  through  the 
day,  like  pieces  of  machinery,  drawing  up  the  buckets  of 
water  from  the  stream,  to  the  fields  above.  '^  All  manner  of 
service  in  the  field,''  in  short,  would  be  exacted  from  them, 
'^  besides  all  their  (other)  labour,  which  they  put  upon  them 
with  rigour."  * 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  make  the  smooth  road  on  which  the 
colossus  is  to  slide  along,"  says  an  inscription  of  the  period; 
'^but  how  unspeakably  harder  to  drag  the  huge  mass  like 
beasts  of  burden."  There  was  no  machinery  then ;  little 
mechanical  help ;  the  strain  lay  almost  wholly  on  human 
thews  and  sinews.  '*  The  arms  of  the  workman,"  continues 
the  inscription,  '^are  utterly  worn  out.  His  food  is  a  mix- 
ture of  all  things  vile ;  he  can  wash  himself  only  once  in  a 
season.  But  that  which  above  all  is  wretched  is  when  he 
has  to  drag  for  a  month  together,  over  the  soft  yielding  soil 
of  the  gardens  of  a  mansion,  a  huge  block  of  ten  cubits  by 
six."*    Egypt  in  all  ages  has  been  so  marked  by  the  oppres- 

>  Exod.  i.  14. 

s  About  17  feet  by  10.  Papyrus  Sallier,  II.  6.  1.  Ghabas,  Recherchea  eur  la 
XIX*  Dynasti4,'p,  144.  120,000  men  died  In  digging  out  a  canal  to  nnite  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  and,  after  all,  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  un  adverse  oracle.    See  aloo  vol.  i.  pp.  4  .8-9. 
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sion  of  its  toiling  thoasands^  that  one  of  the  crimes  from 
which  an  Eg3rptian  had  to  clear  himself  before  the  judge  of 
the  Boul,  was  cruelty  to  them.     Thirty  thousand  men  died 
in  this  very  century  in  digging  out  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal 
with  their  hands,  without  picks,  or  spades,  or  wheelbarrows 
— ^falling  worn  out  with  toil  exacted  from  them  by  the  blows 
of  their  pitiless  taskmasters  ;  and  the  monuments  show  sim- 
ilar misery  to  have  been  inflicted  from  the  remotest  ages. 
Doubtless  the  Hebrews  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and  their 
groans  and  murmurs  may  well  have  taken  the  shape  of  those 
of  the  wretched  fellahs  of  our  own  day,  whose  songs  have 
snch  refrains  as,  "  The  chief  of  the  village,  may  the  dogs 
ta^  him,  tear  him,  tear  him  :"    *'They  starve  us,  they 
starve  us  :  '^  ^'  They  beat  us,  they  beat  us  : " — **  But  there's 
some  one  above  who  will  punish  them  well,  who  will  punish 
them  weU.^' ' 

The  records  strangely  surviving  from  remote  ages,  on 
potsherds  used  by  those  too  poor  to  buy  proper  material  for 
writing,  on  papyri,  or  from  relics  found  in  ancient  ruins 
themselves,  confirm  the  fact  that  the  poorer  classes  have 
always  been  much  oppressed  in  Egyi)t,  and  the  Hebrews 
must  have  shared  their  hardships  to  the  full.  The  social 
condition  of  the  ancient  fellah  was  mainly  that  of  serfdom. 
He  formed  part  of  the  rich  landowner's  estate ;  and  if  the 
estate  were  sold,  he  went  with  the  soil  which  his  ancestors 
had  tilled  for  immemorial  generations.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
slave.  He  was  under  the  direct  protection  and  supervision 
of  the  law.  He  was  bound,  for  instance,  to  present  himself 
at  stattid  periods  before  the  government  scribes,  who  entered 
his  name,  age,  and  special  employment  in  the  official  rolls, 
together  with  a  description  of  his  person,  and  a  note  as  to 

>  Vamua  Seolor^s  Journal  in  Egyjfl,  18S6.    Stephens*  InciOenU^  toI.  L  p.  89. 
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his  good  or  bad  conduct  during  the  year.  This  is  a  scene 
frequently  represented  in  the  tomb-paintings.  If  sent  by 
his  master  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another^  the  serf 
was  required  to  carry  a  written  permit  or  passport.  If  he 
ran  away,  he  could  be  pursued  only  by  the  police,  and 
judged  only  by  the  magistrate.  His  owner,  though  wielding 
a  paternal  right  of  corporal  punishment,  was  evidently  no 
irresponsible  proprietor  of  a  human  chattel.  The  stick 
might  be  laid  freely  enough  across  the  back  of  an  idle 
labourer  ;  the  bastinado  might  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet;  but  the  master  could  not,  in  old  Egyptian  phrase, 
'*  give  breath. ^^  In  other  words,  he  exercised  no  power  of 
life  and  death.  In  the  case  of  runaway  serfs,  the  law  was 
supreme  :  not  even  a  royal  prince  being  free  to  act  for  him- 
self. The  right  of  petitioning  Pharaoh  was  open  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  even  those  who,  being  too  poor  to 
buy  a  bit  of  papyrus,  had  to  write  their  lowly  supplication  to 
the  monarch  on  a  worthless  potsherd.  The  craftsmen  of  the 
town  were  often  serfs  like  the  peasants,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  had  the  harder  lot.  In  the  old  papyrus,  already 
quoted,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  peasant  life.  '*  Behold,'*  it 
says,  **the  humble  farm  labourer.  His  whole  life  is  con- 
sumed amid  the  beasts  of  the  fields.  His  strength  is  spent 
in  tending  the  vines  and  the  hogs.  He  seeks  his  food  in  the 
fields.  If  he  is  well,  he  is  well  among  the  cattle ;  if  he  is 
sick,  he  lies  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  herds.'* 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  mere  labourer.  The  small 
cultivator — also  a  serf,  but  standing  a  grade  higher  in  the 
social  scale — was  no  better  off.  The  terrible  picture  quoted 
on  a  former  page,  of  the  tyranny  exercised  on  the  fellah,  to 
get  his  crop  for  the  government,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Kameses  II.,  but  this  of  the  farm  labourer  is  more  than  fif- 
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teen  hundred  years  older,  so  that  the  same  tale  of  miBery 
had  marked  the  peasant  in  all  ages. 

Bat  deplorable  as  was  the  lot  of  the  fellah,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workman  would  seem  to  have  been  even  more 
wretched.  In  the  country,  his  position  somewhat  resembled 
that  which  is  occupied  in  India  by  the  artisan  dejiendents  of 
the  native  nobles.  lie  lived  on  his  master's  premises,  and 
plied  his  craft  in  workshops  superintended  by  his  master's 
overseers.  For,  as  in  India  now,  every  landed  proprietor 
numbered  among  his  hereditary  bondsmen  a  staff  of  masons, 
joiners,  painters,  carvers,  weavers,  glass-blowers,  metal- 
workers, and  the  like,  whose  labour  belonged  to  their  owner, 
and  whose  lives  were  consumed  in  toiling  for  his  pleasure. 
I  have  already  quoted  some  illustrations  of  their  condition 
from  an  old  papyrus  dating  from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  the  workingman  are  sketched  in  the 
gloomiest  colours  that  the  writer's  palette  contains.  The 
metal-worker,  he  says,  not  only  toils  all  day,  but  works  at 
night  by  torchlight ;  the  mason,  exposed  to  every  bitter 
wind,  is  a  prey  to  sickness ;  the  dyer's  eyes  are  worn  with 
deeplessness,  and  his  hand  never  rests ;  the  blacksmith's 
fingers  are  rough  as  crocodile-skin,  and  the  back  of  the 
stone-cutter  is  well-nigh  broken. 

The  weaver,  imprisoned  inside  the  house,  is  more  helpless 
than  a  woman.  He  sits  crouching,  his  knees  higher  than 
his  heart.  He  tastes  not  the  free  air.  If  for  a  single  day  he 
fail  to  weave  the  prescribed  length  of  stuff,  he  is  bound  with 
cords,  like  a  bundle  of  the  marsh  lotus.  It  is  only  by  brib- 
ing the  storekeeper  with  gifts  of  bread  that  he  gets  out  to 
look  on  the  light  of  day.  The  painted  tombs  of  Thebes  and 
Beni  Hassan  show  that  this  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  All 
these  craftsmen  are  to  be  seen  at  their  work,  and  there  is 
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always  an  overseer,  stick  in  hand,  with  them.  How  cruel 
the  tyranny  of  this  petty  tyrant,  may  also  be  seen  in  frequent 
pictures  of  the  bastinado  inflicted  at  his  orders  on  men, 
women,  and  even  young  children. 

A  few  craftsmen,  like  a  few  of  the  peasants,  were  independ- 
ent, working  for  wages,  on  their  own  account,  but  living, 
even  in  good  times,  after  all  their  toil,  only  from  hand  to 
mouth.  The  great  majority  of  town  workmen,  however, 
like  the  peasantry  as  a  rule,  were  serfs.  At  Thebes,  where 
the  right  bank  looking  down  the  stream  was  the  city  of  the 
living,  while  the  left  bank  w^as  that  of  the  dead,  the  work- 
men were  mostly  bondmen  of  the  Church.  Half,  at  least, 
of  the  inhabited  city  consisted  of  temples,  sacred  colleges, 
sacred  enclosures,  and  ecclesiastic  domains,  while  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  the  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  belonged 
to  the  priests.  On  the  right,  the  living  side,  the  sacred 
buildings  and  grounds  were  all  hemmed  in  by  humble  dwell- 
ings, the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  On  the  left — 
the  dead  side — all  the  miles  of  cemetery  up  the  stony  valley 
and  in  the  cliffs — slopes  and  cliffs  being  everywhere  pierced 
with  tier  on  tier  of  rock-tombs — were  skirted  by  countless 
workshops,  and  by  the  multitudinous  hovels  of  quarry- 
men,  masons,  coffin-makers,  painters,  gilders,  carvers,  and 
embalmers,  who  formed  the  population  of  the  great  city  of 
tombs. 

The  wages  of  these  widely  different  and  yet  related  trades 
were  paid  in  bread,  for  coined  money  had  not  yet  been 
invented,  commerce  being  carried  on  by  barter,  metal  rings, 
coils,  and  bars  being  only  used  in  payment  of  tribute  or  in 
large  transactions.  The  circulating  medium  needed  in  daily 
life,  and  the  current  cash  in  Ancient  Egypt  was  com,  which 
took  the  place  of  money  from  the  earliest  date  of  which  we 
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hare  records.    The  state  granaries  were  the  public  banks^  and 
an  order  for  so  many  measures  of  com  was  equivalent  to  a 
draft  on  the  treasury.   Taxes  were  paid  in  corn.   The  soldier, 
the  civil  functionary,  the  crown  pensioner  were  all  i)aid  in 
com.     Loans  were  effected  in  corn  ;  and,  long  after  minted 
money  had  come,  under  the  Ptolemies,  into  general  circula- 
tion, com  continued  to  be  the  popular  factor  in  matters  of 
sale  and  purchase.     As  with  the  soldiers'  pay,  so  with  the 
wages  of  the  workmen.     Com  for  long  payments,  bread  for 
short  payments,  was  everywhere  the  rule.     For  a  workman, 
two  loaves,  for  a  soldier,  three,  were  the  daily  allowance; 
a  measure  of  oil  being  sometimes  added  to  the  workman's 
allowance  where  his  task  was  specially  laborious,  as  in  the  case 
of  dragging  heavy  stones.     Respecting  this  kind  of  work, 
for  example,  a  papjrrus  order  is  sent  by  the  superintend- 
ent :    '*  As  soon  as  thou  shalt  receive  this  written  communi- 
cation, hasten  to  push  forward  the  work  in  the  abode  of 
Barneses  Mer-Amen  (to  whom  be  life,  health,  and  strength  !). 
I  jet  there  be  no  negligence,  no  lassitude.     Note  that  the  men 
be  divided  into  three  gangs,  each  gang  under  its  captain  ;  six 
hundred  men,  making  for  each  gang  two  hundred.     Make 
them  drag  the  three  great  blocks  which  are  [lying]  before 
the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Muth,  and  not  for  one  single  day  be 
it  omitted  to  give  out  their  rations  of  com  and  oil.     .     .     . 
Also,  let  oil  be  given  to  each  driver  of  a  pair  of  oxen.'' 
Workmen,  in  many  cases,  were  paid  by  the  month,  and  as 
they  were  proverbially  improvident,  the  com  that  should 
have  served  till  next  payment  was  often  squandered  long 
before  it    came.     Hence  rose  grievous  troubles.     A  note- 
book of  a  superintendent  of  the  great  Theban  necropolis,  for 
example,  written  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  III., 
informs  us  bow  the  book-keeper  and  certain  priests  of  tho 
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necropolis  were  met  on  the  first  day  of  Tybi  (December  27) 
by  a  deputation  from  the  workmen's  quarter.  "  Behold,** 
said  the  spokesman,  *^  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  star- 
vation. We  have  neither  food,  oil,  nor  clothing ;  we  have 
no  fish ;  we  have  no  vegetables.  Already  have  we  sent  up  a 
petition  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  Pharaoh,  prapng  that  he 
will  give  us  these  things,  and  we  are  going  to  appeal  to  the 
governor  that  we  may  have  wherewithal  to  live.*'  It  was  the 
first  of  the  month,  when  the  general  distribution  of  com  was 
evidently  due,  and  we  are  not  told  why  that  distribution  did 
not  take  place.  Perhaps  the  clerk  of  the  stores  was  absent 
from  his  post,  or  perhaps  the  men  had  already  drawn  some 
of  their  wages  on  account.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  need 
was  urgent,  and  the  priests  through  compassion,  or  to  keep 
the  affair  from  the  ears  of  the  governor  of  the  necropolis, 
granted  them  one  day's  rations.  How  they  fared  after  this 
we  know  not ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  they  are  in  open  revolt. 
Thrice  they  break  out  of  their  own  quarter,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  closed  by  gates,  like  the  Roman  Ghetto 
of  old.  "  We  will  not  go  back,"  replies  one  to  the  police 
officers  who  are  sent  after  them.  '^  Go  tell  your  captain 
what  we  say  :  it  is  famine  that  speaks  through  our  mouths  ! " 
To  parley  with  them  is  vain.  '^  There  was  much  commo- 
tion," writes  the  superintendent  in  his  note-book.  '*  I  gave 
them  the  most  serious  answer  I  could  devise,  but  their  words 
were  true  from  the  heart."  Pacified  by  a  dole  of  half 
rations,  they  at  length  return  to  work,  but  in  ten  days  they 
are  on  strike  again.  Khons,  the  ringleader,  urges  his  mates 
to  help  themselves.  *^  Let  us  go  down,"  he  says,  *^  to  the 
store-house  on  the  quay,  and  let  the  governor's  men  tell  him 
what  we  have  done."  The  advice  is  acted  upon  as  soon  as 
given.      They  force  their  way,  not  into  the  strong  store- 
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honae^  but  into  the  enclosure.    The  storekeeper  remonstrates, 

gives  them  something,  and  induces  them  to  return  to  their 

quarters.      Again,  after    eleven  days,  the    riot  breaks  out 

afresh.     The  commandant  of  Thebes  passes  by,  and  finds 

the  men  sitting  on  the  ground  behind  the  temple  of  Seti, 

at  the  northern  extremity   of  the  necropolis.      They  cry 

''  Famine  !  *'  and  the  great  man  gives  them  an  order  for  fifty 

measures  of  com,  in  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  '*  who  has  sworn 

an  oath,'*  he  says,  "  that  you  shall  be  fed,'^    The  Pharaoh,  in 

aU  probability,  has  never  heard  of  those  petty  local  mutinies 

or  received  the  petition  which  the  poor  fellows  drew  up  a 

month  or  two  before.     But  of  this  they  have  no  suspicion. 

Pharaoh  to  them  represents  an  all-seeing  and  all-knowing 

Providence,  and  they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

Thus  closes  our  notice  of  the  earliest  strike  on  record, 
lighting  up  for  us  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
on  the  Nile  in  the  days  before  the  Exodus,  and  bringing  the 
lot  of  Israel  in  those  times  vividly  before  us.  Very  wretched 
in  any  case,  it  must  have  been  almost  intolerable  with  great 
numbers,  yet  with  such  glimpses  of  lentils,  fish,  garlic,  and 
cucumbers,  in  rare  happy  moments,  as  waked  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  contrast  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  bare 
waste  of  the  desert.  When  on  the  Nile,  I,  myself,  indeed, 
saw  a  strange  spectacle  which  seemed  to  bring  back  these 
long-dead  ages.  A  vast  crowd  of  labourers  had  been  col- 
lected to  scoop  out  the  soil,  so  as  to  form  the  channel  of  a 
wide  and  deep  new  canal.  Wages  they  got  none  :  they  were 
driven  to  the  spot  to  give  forced  labour.  Swarms,  tliick  and 
quick-moving  as  ants,  hurried  hither  and  thither  in  bewil- 
dering confusion  :  filling  baskets  with  their  hands  and  then 
marching  off  with  them  on  their  heads.  The  labourers  at 
the  sugar  factories  fared  still  worse,  for  they  were  hurried 
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along  at  a  trot  by  taskmasters  with  great  whips  in  their 
hands,  freely  used  where  fatigue  made  the  toiler  slow.  A 
lash  over  the  bare  back  quickened  even  the  faintest ;  and  if 
any  one  fell  in  a  faint,  for  the  day  was  very  hot,  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  was  thrown  over  him,  and  there  he  lay,  to  die  or 
get  better,  as  might  be.  At  night  they  lay  on  the  ground, 
without  any  covering,  though  the  nights  were  cold.  Cough- 
ing rose  on  all  sides  in  the  darkness,  for  the  exposure  brings 
on  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  which  many  die. 

The  Bible  statement,  that  the  Hebrews  "  built  for  Pha- 
raoh the  store  cities  Pithom  and  Raamses,'^*  is  strangely 
corroborated  in  the  case  of  the  latter  by  contemporary  docu- 
ments, which  mention  the  Israelites  under  the  name  of 
Aperiu  or  Aberiu,  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  of  their  own 
way  of  naming  themselves,  as  the  "  Iberim,"  *  or,  as  we  say, 
Hebrews.  In  the  first,  a  scribe  called  Kaonisar  writes  to  his 
superior,  the  scribe  Bekenptah,  thus :  '*  For  your  satisfac- 
tion I  have  obeyed  the  command  you  gave  me,  saying.  De- 
liver their  food  to  the  soldiers,  and  also  to  the  Aperiu  who 
transport  the  stone  for  the  great  Bekhennu — depots  and 
fortified  magazines  —  of  the  king  Rameses,  the  lover  of 
Amon,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Ameneman,  the  chief 
of  the  Mazai.  I  give  them  rations  each  month  according  to 
your  excellent  instructions."  *   The  second  document  is  from 

>  By  ^*  store  cities  *^  are  meant  depots  for  all  kinds  of  provisions,  war  materia],  etc., 
perhaps  like  Woolwich— great  magazines  for  the  public  service,  in  short.  JJureh 
Qosen^  p.  521. 

*  The  Egyptian  plural  ended  in  u,  instead  of  the  m  of  the  Hebrew. 

*  Papyr,  Hier.  of  Leyden,  i.  848.  Ebcrs, Z)urcA  Oosen,  p.  508.  Chabas,  Melange$^ 
1st  series,  p.  44  ;  3d  scries,  vol.  ii.  p.  2:22.  This  papyrus  was  found  in  the  tombs  at 
Memphis.  It  shows  that  while  corn  was  the  staple  of  payment,  the  workmen  ex- 
changed it  At  the  dealers',  for  other  articles  ns  desired.  Possibly,  also,  the  rations  in 
a  few  cases  were  varied,  as  in  this  papyrus,  but  it  mni*t  have  been  a  rare  exception. 
Wheat,  meat,  fish,  fresh  or  salted,  and  vegetables,  were  provided  by  government  fof 
labourers,  but  the  quantity  was  at  times  so  iusufflcicut  that  the  works  had  to  be  saa^ 
Dended  from  the  weakness  of  the  starved  men.    Chabas,  Deux  Pap.  Hier.^  p.  94. 
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another  scribe  to  his  superior^  Hin^  a  high  official  of  Kam- 
eeefi  II.  "  I  have  obeyed/'  says  he,  "  your  command  to 
give  provision  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  and  also  to  the 
Hebrews  who  transport  the  stones" — ^great  blocks  dragged 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river — "for  tlie  Sun-temple 
oi  Rameses-Miamun,  on  the  southern  part  of  Memphis." 
Mazai,  or  gendarmerie,  a  corps  of  foreign  mercenaries  drawn 
from  Libya,  and  thus  in  no  danger  of  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  filled  the  hateful  office  of  the  under  taskmasters 
who  punished  the  wretched  gangs.* 

An  interesting  contemporary  account  of  llameses-Tanis, 
the  Rameses  especially  mentioned  in  Exodus,  has  already 
been  given,  but  a  second,  also,  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served. *'  His  majesty,  Rameses  H.,"  writes  a  scribe  to  his 
friend,  ''has  built  for  himself  a  town,  Rameses.  It  lies 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  abounds  in  delicious  food. 
It  is  a  second  Heimouthis  (a  suburbs  of  Thebes),  and  will 
endure  as  long  as  Memphis.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  in  it. 
Every  one  leaves  his  town  to  settle  in  its  district.  The  fish- 
ermen of  the  sea  bring  it  eels  and  fish,  and  the  tribute  of 
their  lake.  The  citizens  wear  festal  robes  each  day,  with 
perfumed  oil  on  their  heads,  and  new  wigs :  they  stand  at 
their  doors,  bouquets  in  hand — green  branches  from  the 
town  of  Pa  Hathor — ^garlands  from  the  town  of  Pahour,  on 
the  day  of  Pharaoh's  coming.  Joy  reigns  and  spreads  with- 
out bounds.  Rameses-Miamun,  life,  healtli,  strength  to 
him  ;  he  is  the  god  Muth '  of  the  two  Egypts  in  his  speech  : 
the  sun  of  kings  as  ruler  :  the  glory  of  Egypt,  the  friend  of 
Tum,  as  general.  All  the  earth  comes  to  him.  The  great 
king  of  the  Kheta — the  Hittites' — sends  his  messenger  to 

*  Ihtreh  Ooterit  p.  75.  *  One  of  the  three  gods  of  Thebes. 

*  Bjr  the  way,  it  it  cnrioos  to  find  that  RameneK  used  blood-hounds  to  hunt  down 
blf  foes.  In  the  Hittite  war.    Trans,  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  11.  p.  180. 
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his  fellow-prince  of  Kadesh  (on  the  Orontes),  sapng,  'If 
thou  be  ready,  let  us  set  out  for  Egypt,  for  the  words  of  the 
god  Barneses  II.  are  fulfilling  themselves.  Let  us  pay  our 
court  to  him  at  Tanis,  for  he  gives  breath  to  him  whom  he 
loves,  and  by  him  all  the  people  live/ ''  * 

The  excavations  recently  made  at  Tel-el-Maskhuta — the 
name  given  to  large  mounds  near  Tel-el-Kebir,  so  well 
known  in  the  late  Egyptian  war — ^a  place  about  thirty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  near  the  railway  to  Ismailia,  have 
settled  the  position  of  Pithom,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  by  order  of  Rameses  II.  M.  Naville  found  inscrip- 
tions which  not  only  show  that  these  mounds  cover  an  an- 
cient city  whose  religious  name  was  Pithom,  while  its  civil 
name  was  Succoth,  but  also  that  the  founder  was  Rameses 
II.  In  Greek  times — long  aft^r  the  Exodus — its  name  was 
Heroopolis,  or  Ero,  from  the  Egyptian  word  ara,  '*  a  store- 
house,^' reminding  us  that  both  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built 
by  the  Israelites,  for  the  Pharaoh,  were  '^  treasure "  or 
'^  store ''  cities.  M.  Naville  even  discovered  the  store  cham- 
bers themselves.  They  are  very  strongly  constructed,  and 
divided  by  brick  partitions  from  8  to  10  feet  thick,  the 
bricks  being  sun-baked,  and  made,  some  with  and  some 
without  straw.  In  these  bricks  without  straw  we  have  a 
commentary  on  the  words  of  Scripture :  "  Thus  saith  the 
Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you  straw."  The  treasure  cham- 
bers occupy  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  old  city,  the  walls 
of  which  are  about  650  feet  square  and  22  feet  thick.  Its 
name  was  in  Egyptian  ''  The  City  of  the  Setting  Sun,''  or 
**  Tum,"  and  we  now  see  that  the  Hebrews  finally  set  out 
from  it — that  is,  from  the  very  place  where  they  were  at 

*  Maspero,  Du  Genre  ^Hffolaire,  etc.,  p.  102.  Chaba?,  Melanges  £(nfptologiqite«^ 
2d  series,  p.  151.  For  the  divinity  o(  the  Pharaoh,  see  also  Maspero,  IRstoire  Anc^ 
p.  v.    Records  of  the  Fast,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  8. 
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work — for  "  Succoth/'  its  civil  nacne^  is  given  as  the  jwint 
from  which  they  started.* 

The  square  area,   which   contains    ahout  55,000  square 
yards,  shows  the  ruins   of   a   temple  and    various  monu- 
ments, from  which  the  inscriptions  have  been  erased.     The 
store  chambers  or  granaries  were  intended  to  provide  food 
for  the  armies  sent  out  at  any  time  to  the  north-east,  over 
the  desert,  and  the  town  was  itself  a  fort  of  defence  on  that 
frontier.     Its  names.  Pi  Tum,  '*  The  City  of  the  Setting 
San/'  and  Succoth,  were  repeatedly  found  on  other  inscrip- 
tions.    M.  Naville's  words  about  the  bricks  are :  *'  Many  of 
them  are  made  with  straw,  or  with  fragments  of  reeds,  of 
which  traces  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and  some  are  of  Nile  mud, 
without  any  straw  at  all.''     In  the  lowest  course  tlie  bricks 
are  well  made,  in  the  middle  ones  there  is  rough  straw  or 
rewls  in  them,  but  in  the  higher  courses  there  is  neither 
Btraw  nor  reeds.* 

Bameses  or  *^  Tanis,''  named  after  the  king,  as  Alexandria 
Fas  after  Alexander,  or  Constantinople  after  Constantine, 
ranked  next  to  Thebes  in  the  preference  of  its  second 
founder.  He  could  easily  march  from  it  against  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  and  it  was  near  the  frontier,  to  welcome  him  back 
from  his  wars.  Hence  it  became  his  special  residence. 
Connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
then  broad  and  navigable,  it  also  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  great  fortified  road  to  Palestine,  and  thus  was,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  key  of  Egj-pt.     It  was  doubtless  for  this 

>  Exod.  xiu.  ao. 

)  Near  the  rains  of  Pfthom  there  are  etill  some  pools  mentioned  in  an  ancient 
papjmis,  in  connection  with  a  request  made  to  Mencphtah,  the  king  of  the  Exodno, 
from  some  Bedonins  of  Idumea,  to  be  allowed  to  pasture  their  herds  in  the  neigh- 
bitnrhood.  The  word  used  for  the  pools  is  Barkabnta^  which  implies  ttia  residence 
of  Semitic  herdsmen  around,  for  it  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Hebrew  word  foi 
\  Dool,  Berafchah,  pi.  Beraichoth. 
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reason  that  Barneses  restored  it  from  its  ruins  and  trans- 
ferred his  court  thither ;  making  it  in  fact  a  temple  city  of 
the  great  gods  of  Egypt,  and  of  Baal  Sutekh,  the  god  of  the 
Hyksos.*  In  its  glory,  as  Moses  saw  it,  with  its  countless 
statues,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  other  monuments,  and  its 
great  temples  and  majestic  royal  palace,  it  must  have  been 
imposing  in  its  magnificence ;  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrew  population,  in  whose  midst  it  had  risen  like  a  city 
of  enchantment,  though  at  a  fearful  cost  of  suffering  to 
themselves. 

An  old  writing  on  the  back  of  a  papyrus,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  Seti,  the  founder  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
brings  vividly  before  us  a  picture  of  the  brickmaking,  which 
was  part  of  the  labours  of  the  Hebrews.  ^'  Twelve  masons,'' 
says  the  writer,  "besides  men  who  are  brick  moulders  in 
their  towns,  have  been  brought  here  to  work  at  house 
building.  Let  them  make  their  number  of  bricks  each 
day.  They  are  not  to  relax  their  tasks  at  the  new  house. 
It  is  thus  I  obey  the  command  given  me  by  my  master/'* 
These  twelve  masons  and  these  brickmakers,  thus  taken 
from  their  own  towns  to  build  this  house,  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
task  work  daily,  may  not  have  been  Hebrews,  but  their  case 
illustrates  exactly  the  details  of  Hebrew  slavery  given  in 
Exodus.  Nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion  of  so  calm  a  mind  as  that 
of  Ebers,  too  much  to  believe  that  the  bricks  of  Pithom  were 
moulded  by  Jewish  hands.*  Indeed,  even  the  details  of 
brickmaking  like  theirs  are  supplied  by  the  monuments. 
In  a  tomb  on  the  hill  Abd-el-Qurnah,  a  picture  of  the  time 
of  Thothmes  III.  has  been  preserved,  in  which  prisoners  of 
war,  set  to  build  the  temple  of  Amon,  are  seen  toiling  at  the 

>  Brngsch,  vol.  !I.  p.  W5.  •  Durch  Oaten,  p.  76. 

*  Papyrus  AnastaHt  back  of  pi.  ft.    Chabas,  Melanges  ^ffvptt  ^  series,  p.  188. 
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bitter  labonra  of  the  brickfield.  Some  carry  wat«r  in  jugs 
irom  the  tank  hard  by ;  others  knead  and  cut  np  the  loamy 
evtli;  others,  again,  make  bricks  in  earthen  moulds,  or 


place  them  carefully  in  long  rows,  to  dry ;  and  some  are 
building  walls.  An  accompanying  inscription  states  that 
these  are  captives  whom  Thothmes  III.  had  carried  away,  to 
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build  the  house  of  his  father,  the  god  Amon.  The  '^  baking 
of  the  bricks  ^'  is  for  a  new  provision  house  of  the  god.  Hot 
is  there  wanting  a  taskmaster  ;  for  the  overseer  watches  the 
workers  ;  the  words,  '^  Don't  idle,  the  stick  is  in  my  hand," 
being  painted  as  if  coming  from  his  lips.* 

The  monuments  often,  indeed,  speak  of  brickmaking 
by  forced  labour,  and  in  the  various  paintings  which 
represent  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  '^task  work,"  the 
overseer  with  his  stick  is  rarely  absent.  Thus,  among  the 
pictures  at  Beni  Hassan,  workmen  are  represented  being 
beaten  severely  with  short  sticks,  which  differed  from  the 
long  rods  of  office,  and  were  used  solely  to  bastinado  the 
unfortunate  labourers.  Some  of  these  are  seen  thrown 
naked  on  the  ground,  two  men  holding  the  arms  and 
another  the  feet,  while  the  taskmaster  showers  blows  on  the 
exposed  body.  There  are  even  pictures  at  Beni  Hassan  of 
women  and  children  being  thus  bastinadoed.  The  task- 
masters in  Exodus — literally  Chiefs  of  the  Tribute — were  dig- 
nified officials,  apparently  over  large  divisions  of  the  corvee. 
Inferior  officers  w^ere  placed  over  sections  of  these,  and 
the  zekanim,  or  elders,  and  the  shoterim,  or  scribes,  of  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  men  of  their  respective  localities. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  the  straw  used  by  the  unhappy 
toilers  is  Teben— straw  broken  into  pieces  by  the  teeth  of 
the  threshing  sledges,  and  by  the  feet  of  the  oxen  used  to 
draw  them."  It  is  kept  in  pits  to  be  always  dry.  One  sees 
great  stacks  of  it  also,  in  the  straw  merchants'  yards,  in 
Cairo.  The  Hebrews,  not  being  supplied  with  this,  as  was 
usual  in  brickmaking,  would  have  to  lose  time  gathering  the 

t  Bansen^B  Urkunden^  toI.  i.  p.  114.    Bragach,  La  Sortie  de»  Hebreux  d*EgfpU^  pp 
14, 15.    BnigBch,  Hlsfotre,  vol.  I.  p.  876. 
s  SeeHoun^  yol.  hr.  pp.  871,  881. 
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gtraw  left  on  the  fields  from  the  previous  harvest,  or  the 
reeds  from  the  banks  of  the  canals  or  of  the  Nile,  and  yet 
had  to  finish  a  given  number  of  bricks  a  day. 

Sun-dried  bricks,  like  those  made  by  the  Hebrews,  are  now 
made,  in  Palestine,  and  also  in  Egypt,  by  leading  water,  or 
pouring  it,  into  ditches  dug  in  the  clay.  Teben  is  next 
mixed  with  the  soft  mass,  which  is  then  lifted  in  woodeu 
bowls,  and  packed  into  wooden  frames  of  about  ten  inches 
length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  and  depth ;  and  these, 
when  thus  filled,  are  left  in  the  sun,  till  the  bricks  are 
dried.     They  are  made,  in  Palestine,  in  spring. 


VOL.  IhS 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MOSES. 

How  long  the  policy  of  oppression  had  been  in  force 
against  the  Hebrews  before  the  Exodus,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  great  Thothmes 
III.  we  have  seen  Asiatic  prisoners  of  war  toiling  in  the 
brickfields/  as  the  Israelites  had  to  do  under  Barneses.  The 
hostility  towards  all  the  Semitic  races,  as  the  special  enemies 
of  Egypt  for  ages,  and  as,  for  centuries,  its  masters,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Hyksos,  would,  indeed,  naturally  direct 
itself  against  the  Hebrews,  their  brethren  in  race.  Whether 
the  distrust  and  hatred  had  been  deepened  by  the  part  taken 
by  the  Asiatic  population  of  the  Delta  during  the  long  war 
of  liberation,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but,  even  if  they 
had  been  neutral,  any  favour  shown  them  would  have 
seemed  an  encouragement  to  the  common  enemy,  within 
Egypt  itself.  It  would  almost  appear,  moreover,  as  if  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Rameses  II.  with  the  Kheta  or 
Hittites,  alluding  to  fugitive  subjects  who  were  to  be  sent 
back  from  Palestine,  hints  at  a  restlessness  in  the  Semitic 
races  still  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  needed  to  be  vigorously 
repressed.'  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Hebrews,  a  people  full 
of  young  life  and  energy,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers^ 
had  not  been  for  generations  plotting  their  escape  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  for  the  flight  of  bands  sufficient  to  lead 

1  Page  no.  •  Bragsch,  HisMre,  vol.  li.  p.  74. 
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to  a  provision  for  their  extradition^  in  the  Hittite  treaty, 

must  have  represented  a  state  of  feeling  far  from  settled. 

That  they  were  fierce  and  warlike,  even  while  in  Egjrpt,  and 

that  they  often  made  forays  into  Canaan,  is  hinted  at  in 

various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.     Thus,  as  has  hefore 

been  noticed,  the  sons  of  Ephraim  are  said  to  have  mode  an 

inroad,  during  their  father's  life,  as  far  at  least  as  Gath,  to 

drive  off  the  cattle  of  the  Philistines.*     Sherah,  a  daughter 

of  Ephraim,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  built  the  upper  and 

lower  villages  of  Beth-horon,  the  "Hollow  way,'^  the  one 

at  the  head,  the  otlier  at  the  bottom,  of  the  wild  steep  pass 

of  the  border  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin;'  and,  also, 

[Tzzen  Sherah — Sherah's  inheritance — another  village  pre- 

gomably    in    the  same    district.*      The    grandchildren  of 

Jadah^  moreover,  were  not  only  famous  in  after  ages  for 

the  fine  linen  which  they  had  learned  to  weave,  doubtless  in 

TSgypt,  but  also  for  having  held  "  the  dominion  in  Moab."  * 

No  wonder  that  the  Pharaohs  should  have  been  alarmed  lest 

each  a  race  should  multiply  still  more,  and,  joining  their 

enemies,  fight  against  Egypt  in  case  of  war,  and  '*  get  tliem 

up  out  of  the  land,"  *  where  slaves  so  hardy  and  enduring 

were  essential  for  the  public  works. 

But  while  the  mighty  kings  of  the  Nile  valley  were  bent 
on  weakening  the  Hebrews  by  every  form  of  tyranny  and 

>  Chron.  vU.  21. 

*  Pnrrer'ii  Pa^JMina^  p.  14.    "  Beth-horon,"  in  Riehm. 
»  1  Chron.  vll.  24. 

*  1  CTbron.  iv.  VL  The  word  Jashnbi-lehem  Is  nnderetood  by  Bcrthcan,  Kurzge- 
fats.  Ilandbueh,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  nons  o(  Sherah.  It  meano  '*  retnriiing  to 
the  bread/*  perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Bethlehem,  *'  returning  to  Bethlehem,'' aa 
Roth  did.  By  some  scholars  the  words  "  held  the  dominion,**  are  translated  "  \ye- 
cmme  citizens  of.**  So  Septoagint,  Vnlf^ate,  Schlottmanii.  But  Gesenius,  Bcrthenu, 
Keil,  and  Hitzlg  retain  the  meaning  in  our  vcrt*ioii.  Hitzig  tranclutes  the  name 
Jashobt-lehem  by  **  and  requited  them.*'  Ewald  makes  it  **  brought  them  home 
wives  :  **  fanciful  enough,  both  I 

*  Sxod.  L  10. 
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oppression,  they  were  themBelves,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
to  be  made  the  agents  in  preparing  one  of  the  hated  race  to 
become  in  due  time  its  deliverer.  Jewish  tradition  tonch- 
ingly  describes  the  condition  of  these  ancestors  of  the 
nation.  Joseph,  it  tells  us,  had  been  almost  universally 
loved  by  the  Egyptians ;  but,  after  his  death,  though  the 
Hebrews  turned  so  much  towards  Egyptian  ways,  as  even 
in  many  cases  to  neglect  the  circumcision  of  their  children, 
popular  dislike  increased  against  them.  Taxes  and  forced 
labour  were  exacted,  instead  of  their  being  left  free,  as  hith- 
erto. Fields,  vineyards,  and  other  possessions,  given  them 
by  Joseph,  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  formally 
enslaved.  They  had,  moreover,  to  build  fortresses,  store 
cities,  and  pyramids ;  to  lead  off  the  Nile  waters  into  canals, 
surround  towns  with  dams,  to  keep  off  the  yearly  inunda- 
tions ;  to  learn  all  kinds  of  trades  that  they  might  work  at 
them  for  their  masters,  and  even  the  women  had  to  toil  in 
many  ways.*     But  help  was  now  slowly  preparing. 

Among  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  Egypt  that  of  Levi  appears 
from  the  first  to  have  specially  given  itself  to  the  higher 
culture  which  prevailed  around,  and  to  have  held  the  fore- 
most place,  as  in  some  degree  a  priestly  caste.'  Other  tribes 
doubtless  gave  themselves,  more  or  less,  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  flourished  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile — the  paint- 
ing, the  sculpture,  the  weaving,  the  dyeing,  the  working  in 
precious  stones  and  in  metals ;  but  to  Ijevi  the  whole  were 
indebted  for  the  adoption  of  writing  from  the  Egyptians,* 

>  Beer*8  Leben  Modtt^  p.  9.  The  Rabblft,  In  their  deBire  to  glorifjr  the  Hebrew 
matrons,  gravely  say  that  six,  twelve,  or  even  sixty  children  were  bom  at  a  birth, 
all  strong  and  well  formed  I  Ibid.^  p.  12.  The  allut>ion  to  the  neglect  of  circnmcisioti 
as  copied  from  the  Egyptians,  is,  of  coarse,  an  error  on  ihe  |>art  of  the  tradidon,  as 
alM)  is  the  reference  to  the  building  of  pyramids. 

*  1  Sam.  li.  27, 28.  These  verses  are  to  be  read,  not  interrogatively,  bat  as  statement* 
of  facts.    Qraetc,  p.  14.  *  Graetx,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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and  the  higher  "  wigdom*'  was  apparently  left  to  their  study. 
Among  their  number  was  Amram — the  "  Kindred  of  the 
Lofty  One  '* — and  Jochebed — she  ^'  whose  glory  is  Jehovah  '* 
— his  aunt/  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi/  and  of  the  family 
of  Kohath^  the  second  of  Ijcvi's  sons.     From  the  marriage 
of  these  two  sprang  the  great  leaders^  Miriam,  Aaron,  and 
Moses,  the  first  about  twelve  years  older  than  her  second 
illustrious   brother,  who  was  also  younger  than  Aaron  by 
about  three  years.*     Tlieir  mother's  name,  alone,  proves  that 
her  family  had  remained  true  to  the  hereditary  faith  of  their 
race,  and  still  clung  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  keeping  far  from  Egyptian  idolatry  and 
corruption.     Her  children  must  have  grown  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  saintly  morals  and  godliness,  to  have  develoj>ed 
the  character  tliey  afterwards  showed.     But  to  the  inspired 
writers  the  most  exalted  human   being  was  only  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  and  details  arc  studi- 
ously shunned  which  could  by  any  possibility  lead  to  a  hero 
worship  incompatible  with  the  absolute  and  undivided  hon- 
our due  only  to  God.     Hence  we  know  very  little  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  illustrious  household. 

Moses  appears  to  have  been  born  about  eighty  years  before 
the  Exodus,  for  that  was  his  age  when  he  returned  to  Egypt 
from  Midian.  Thus,  his  youth  runs  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Rameses  11. ,  the  future  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews,  but  the 
national  hero  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  great  Sesostris  of  the 
outside  world ;  whose  glory,  as,  like  all  the  Pharac^hs,  in  the 
belief  of  all  their  subjects,  a  god  in  human  form,  was  the 
special  theme  of  Egyptian  poetry  and  legend.     Exodus  tells 

1  Bzod.  Yi.  90. 

*  Sept.  and  H^.    Exod.  it  1.    *'  Son*^  in  our  Tenion  =  to ''  descendant/*    1  Chron. 
▼!.«. 

*  *'  MoBM,"  in  Riehm. 
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US,  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Moses,  an  edict  to  put 
to  death  all  new-bom  Hebrew  male  children  was  in  its 
early  vigorous  force,  so  that  Jochebed  could  save  her  infant 
during  the  first  three  months  of  its  life  only  by  hiding  it. 
At  that  time  his  bii*th  became  known  to  Pharaoh's  police, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  let  him  be  put  to  death,  or  to 
trust  him  to  the  care  of  Providence  in  a  way  of  which  she 
may  very  likely  have  heard,  in  a  legend  brought  by  her 
ancestors,  from  their  ancient  home  in  Chaldaea.  There,  a 
great  king,  Sargon  I.,  had  caused  a  most  romantic  story  of 
his  own  birth  to  be  recorded  on  the  clay  tablets  of  the  royal 
library. 

*'  I  am  Sargon,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Agada,*'  said 
he.  "  My  mother  was  of  the  masters  of  the  land,  but  I 
never  knew  my  father.  I  was  born  secretly  in  the  city  of 
Atzupirani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  My  mother 
put  me  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  lined  with  bitumen,  and  laid 
me  in  the  river,  which  did  not  enter  the  ark.  It  bore  me 
to  the  dwelling  of  Akki,  the  water-carrier,*  and  he,  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  lifted  me  from  the  water,  and  brought 
me  up  as  his  own  son.  After  this  he  established  me  as  a 
gardener,  and  (the  goddess)  Ishtar  caused  me  to  prosper, 
and,  after  years,  I  came  to  be  king.'*'  Acting  either  on  the 
hint  of  this  strange  legend,  or  led  in  a  like  case  to  a  similar 
course,  Jochebed  prepared  a  little  ark  of  papyrus,  and  after 
coating  it  with  bitumen,  to  prevent  the  water  from  reaching 

1  A  labonrpr  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  class.    See  Josh.  ix.  21,  23,  87.    Here,  it 
means,  strictly,  one  who  works  a  shadoof,  to  raise  water  from  the  river,  for  irrigation. 

«  Smith's  Chafdiran  Genesis,  p.  299.  Fox  Talbot,  in  Trans.  <^  Soe.  qf  Bi^ 
Arch,,vo\.  i.  p.271,  and  in  jRe^x^rds qf  the Pasf^\o].  v. p.  1.  Lcnormant,  Les  PremOres 
dvilizatians,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Mr.  Talbot  translates  the  last  two  lines  thus:  "Ho 
placed  me  with  a  tribe  of  Foresters  and  they  made  me  king.''  Ue  supposes  tliat  be 
became  captain  of  this  band  of  rude  people  and  from  this  rose  to  power.  Ishtar 
the  Assyrian  Venus. 
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the  child,  pat  him  iu  it ;  doabtlesa  vith  many  a  prayer.  She 
then  liud  it  among  the  papyrus  reeds  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  hroitd  canals  at  Tanis,  or  Rameses,  where  she  lived,  and 
aet  the  infant's  sister,  a  girl  of  about  twelve,  to  watch  his 
fate  from  a  distance.     An  — 

inscription  fonnd  by  Ebers, 
if  he  translate  it  aright, 
aeema  to  point  to  Tanis, 
"  the  field  of  Zoan,"  and 
the  scene  of  his  future 
"  wondere,"  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  destined  law- 
giver. In  this  case  his  ei-  i 
poeuro  took  place,  not  on 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Nile 
at  Kemphis,  as  one  tradi- 
tion has  asserted,  but  far  to 
the  north,  among  the  He- 
bnw  popnlation  of  the 
Delta,  on  one  of  the  flowing 
canals  of  irrigation  which 
spread  in  a  network  over 
the  land.  Kameses,  it  would  appear  from  the  curions  docu- 
ment in  question,  was  living  at  Tanis  exactly  eighty  years 
before  the  date'  fixed  by  Lepsius*  as  that  of  the  Exodus — 
B.C.  1314,'  though  this  is  not  accepted  by  other  weighty 
authorities,  who  assign  it  to  the  year  b.c.  1460.  From  the 
^Bt  numbers  of  the  Hebrews  who  left  Egypt,  when  Moses 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  the  commaud 
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to  deBtroy  the  male  infants  remained  long  in  force,  but  it 
could  only  have  been  given  under  the  influence  of  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed  ;  that 
is,  while  Bameses  was  in  residence  at  his  northern  Delta 
capital — Tanis. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  court,  his  family  doubtless 
attended  him,  and  thus  the  presence  of  the  princess  by  whom 
Moses  was  rescued  is  explained.  In  those  days  the  papyrus, 
now  found  at  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  and  the  Blue  River, 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  and  only  in  the  far  southern  White 
Nile,  must  have  grown  thickly  in  the  broad  canals  of  Lower 
Egypt.  In  its  pleasant  screen  the  little  ark  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun ;  while  the  privacy  secured  would 
attract  the  ladies  of  the  court  to  a  spot  so  suited  for  the 
frequent  bathing  demanded  alike  from  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  as  a  religious  requirement.  The  slow  current, 
and  limited  surface,  moreover,  would  prevent  any  danger  of 
the  ark  being  swept  out  of  sight,  as  it  might  well  have  been 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Nile.* 

If  the  dates  on  which  Ebers  relies  be  correct,  Seti  I.  must 
have  been  still  reigning  when  Moses  was  born,  and  with  him 
his  young  child  Rameses,  being  associated  with  him  as  joint 
king ;  for,  as  already  said,  he  was  thus  honoured  from  his 
infancy,  on  account  of  his  pure  royal  descent  through  his 
mother.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  baby  was 
saved '  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  sister  of  Rameses.  Seti, 
however,  in  accordance  with  Eg3rptian  custom,  had  made 
over  to  Rameses  in  his  early  youth,  as  his  wives,  a  number 
of  ladies  from  the  royal  harem,  and  among  these,  it  is  more 
than  likely,  the  rescuer  of  Moses;  for,  as  we  have  already 

*  See  Speaker^ 8  Comment.^  vol.  1.  p.  255. 

*  The  gorgeous  dress  of  a  daaghter  of  Pharaoh  is  described  in  Eben**  Uarda^  vol 
1.  pp.  63,  64,  297,  aod  ia  his  ^gypt.  Ki^rdgatochter^  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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ieon^  a  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  was  thought  in  Egypt^ 
as  in  Ancient  Persia^  the  best  possible  for  a  prince  ;  to 
guarantee  the  purity  of  the  divine  blood  of  the  royal  houee. 
The  practice^  indeed^  prevailed  on  the  Nile  as  late  as  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies.* 

Though   not    given    in    the    Bible,   the    name    of    the 
**  daughter  of  Pharaoh "  has  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition as  Thermouthis/  and  also  as  Merris/  both  which 
occur  in  the  inscriptions.     Thus,  Thermouthis  is  the  name 
of  an  Egyptian  town,  in  a  fragment  of  Stephen  of  Byzance,* 
and,  in  a  list  of  princesses,  the  monuments  name  one  as 
Meri,    which  is  evidently  identical   with    Merris ;  *  while 
they  give  Thermouthis,  the  very  name  in  Josephus,  as  that 
of  one  of  the  wives  of  Bameses."    He  had  also  a  favour- 
ite daughter.  Bent  Anat — the   heroine  of  Ebers'  cliarm- 
ing  story    Uarda — and  married  her,  as  he  had  done  his 
aster  Thermouthis.     So  low  was  the  morality  of  the  Nile 
vaUey,  even  round  the  throne  of  the  greatest  of  all  its 
kings. 

A  curious  fact,  which,  however,  is  of  questionable  value, 
is  mentioned  by  Brugsch.  An  inscription  dating  from 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Bameses  II.,  the 
great  Sesostris,  speaks  of  a  place  in  Middle  Egypt  which 
seems  to  refer  to  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  It  is  called  T-en 
MoshS — ''the  island,"  or  ''the  river  bank   of  Moses."    It 

>  ^Effypi.  K6nig«(ochUr^  vol.  Ui.  pp.  198  291.  That,  in  npite  of  prohibition  by  the 
law  (Lev.  xvifi.  9, 11),  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  unknown  in  Israel, 
is  seen  from  3  Sam.  xiii.  13. 

«  Jos.,  Ant..,  II.  Ix.  S.  ■  Euseb.,  Prop.  Emng.^  ix.  27. 

«  A  Greek  >i;e(^frapher  of  Uie  sixth  century,  who  wrote  a  ^reat  geographical 
dictionary,  fragments  of  which  only  are  extant. 

*  Bmgsch,  vol.  U.  p.  112. 

•  Lenormant,  IHstolre  AnHenne,  vol.  1.  p.  423.  Maepcro,  ViMcription  Dedicatoire 
tftf  Temple  <tAbifdo9t  p.  28.  Ebers,  l^urch  Ooeen,  p.  526.  Thermoothia  means 
''Beloved  by  the  goddess  Muth.*^ 
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lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  city  of  the 
heretic  King  Khu-n-Aten.'  But,  unfortunately,  the  locality 
does  not  suit  that  of  the  exposure  of  the  infant  destined  to 
he  so  illustrious. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Moses  is  given  in  Exodus  as 
"  drawn  out "  (from  the  water) ;  and  this  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  words  mo  and  slit,  respectively,  mean  still, 
in  Coptic,  the  modem  representation  of  ancient  Egyptian, 
"  water,''  and  '*  to  take/'  That  it  is  a  Hebraized  form  of 
an  Egyptian  name  appears  certain,  but  the  original  form  is 
believed  by  modem  scholars  to  have  been  Mesii,  which  often 
appears  in  Egyptian  writings,  and  was  written  *^*  Mosis'' 
by  the  Greeks.*  Josephus'  derives  it  from  the  Egyptian 
words,  mo,  water,  and  uses,  "  the  saved  one  ; "  and  this  was 
evidently  tlie  opinion  also,  before  his  day,  of  the  Alex- 
andrian translators  of  the  Bible,  who  give  the  name  as 
Mouses.  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
form  of  the  derivatives,  trace  it  to  two  Coptic  words,  mo, 
"  water,"  and  ndscJie,  "  to  be  saved  from,"  believing  that 
the  combination  of  these  two  was  softened  in  Mosche,  the 
Hebrew  way  of  writing  the  great  prophet's  name.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  zeal  of  modem  science  has  presented  a  new 
aspect  of  things.  A  Babylonian  text  lately  discovered  in 
Upper  Egypt,  dating  from  the  old  times  of  the  Tel  Amarna 
tablets,  shows  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Me^opotamian 
gods,  known  also  as  Uras,  "  the  god  of  light,"  and  Baru, 
**  the  Creator,"  was  more  commonly  Masu,  ''  the  hero,"  but, 
also,  "  a  leader,"  a  "  writer,"  and  used,  besides,  as  the  name 
of  the  "  Sun-god  who  rises  from  the  divine  day."  Masu, 
however,  is,  letter  for  letter,  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Mosheh, 

I  Brugscb,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

•  Lepsias,  Chronologies  toL  L  p.  826.    Ebers,  Durch  Goten^  p.  SJMk 

*  AnL,  IL  Is.  (k 
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oar  ''  Moses."  Ebers  always  speaks  of  him,  when  wishing 
to  use  the  Egyptian  form,  as  Mesa. 

Handed  over  to  the  care  of  his  mother  during  his  tender 
years — thanks  to  the  quick  wit  of  his  sister  Miriam — Moses 
became  a  permanent  inmate  of  the  palace  in  his  early  boy- 
hood. Once  there,  he  was  adopted  by  Thermouthis,  and 
received  the  care  and  training  of  a  king^s  son  ;  Bamescs  the 
Oppressor  becoming  unconsciously  his  Protector !  Ebers 
has  given  us  an  idea  of  the  splendour  amidst  which  the 
wondering  child  must  thus  have  grown  up.  The  palace  of 
Barneses,  at  Tanis,  he  tells  us,'  was  more  like  a  little  town 
than  a  house.  The  part  of  it  used  by  the  royal  family  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  offered  to  the 
passing  vessels  a  pleasing  prospect,  for  it  stood,  amidst  its 
Burrounding  gardens,  in  picturesque  buildings  of  various 
outline,  not  as  a  huge  and  solitary  mass.  On  each  side  of  a 
krge  structure  which  contained  the  state  rooms  and  ban- 
queting hall,  three  rows  of  pavilions  of  different  sizes 
extended  in  symmetrical  order.  These  were  connected  with 
each  other  by  colonnades,  or  by  little  bridges,  under  which 
Sowed  canals  that  watered  the  gardens,  and  gave  the  palace 
the  aspect  of  a  town  upon  islands. 

The  principal  part  of  the  palace  was  built  of  light  Nile- 
mud  bricks  and  elegantly  carved  woodwork,  but  the  exten- 
sive walls  which  surrounded  it  were  ornamented  and  forti- 
fied with  towers,  in  front  of  which  heavily  armed  soldiers 
stood  on  guard. 

The  walls  and  pillars,  the  galleries  and  colonnades,  and 
even  the  roofs,  blazed  with  many  colours,  and  at  every  gate 
rose  tall   masts,  from  which   red  and   blue  flags  streamed 

I  Uofxld,  vol.  i.  p.  S88.  The  palace  described  was  at  Tbebes,  bnt  it  none  the  Icsa 
helps  as  to  realise  the  spleDdoani  that  surrouoded  the  childhood,  yoatb,  and  mao* 
hood  of  Moses,  tiUhA  was  fortar. 
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when  the  king  was  in  residence.  Tall  brass  spikes  at  theii 
top  were  intended  at  once  to  add  to  the  splendour  and  to 
act  as  lightning  conductors.  On  the  right  of  the  principal 
building,  and  entirely  surrounded  with  thick  plantations  of 
trees,  stood  the  houses  of  the  royal  ladies  ;  some  mirrored  in 
the  lake,  round  which  they  stood  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance. In  this  part  of  the  grounds  were  the  king's  store 
houses,  in  long  rows  ;  while  behind  the  central  building,  in 
which  the  Pharaoh  resided,  stood  the  treasuries,  and  the 
barracks  of  the  body-guard.  The  left  wing  was  occupied  by 
the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  innumerable  servants, 
and  by  the  royal  horses  and  chariots. 

Two  rooms  of  this  palace,  in  the  ladies'  quarter,  are  also 
described  by  Ebers,  from  the  monuments,  and  help  us  to 
realize  the  associations  that  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
early  life  of  Moses.  Passing  through  the  gardens  in  which 
a  hundred  gardeners  watered  the  turf,  the  flower-beds,  the 
shrubs,  and  the  trees,  and  crossing  the  quadrangles  in  which 
companies  of  guards  came  ai*d  went,  and  where  horses  were 
being  trained  and  broken,  the  princess  and  her  maidens,  on 
returning  from  the  river,  would  be  received,  as  her  litter 
entered  the  gates,  by  a  lord  in  waiting,  and  then  led  by  the 
chamberlain  to  her  rooms,  amidst  low  bows.  One  of  her 
chambers  commanded  the  river,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
which  a  doorway,  closed  with  light  curtains,  opened  on  a 
long  balcony  with  a  finely  worked  balustrade,  to  which 
clung  a  climbing  rose  with  pink  flowers.  The  carpets  in  the 
room  itself  were  of  sky-blue  and  silver  brocade  from  Damas- 
cus ;  the  coverings  of  the  seats  and  couches  had  been  richly 
embroidered  with  feathers  by  Ethiopian  women,  and  looked 
like  the  breasts  of  birds.  The  images  of  the  goddess 
Hathor,  which  stood  on  the  house  altar,  were  of  an  imita- 
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tion  of  emerald  called  Mafkat,  and  other  little  figures  wore 
of  lapis-Iazuli,  malacliite,  i^te,  and  bronze  overlaid  with 
gold.  On  the  toilet  table  stood  a  collection  of  unguent 
boxee,  and  cups  of  ebony  and  ivory  finely  carved^-overy- 
thing  being  arranged  with  the  utmost  taste. 

The  other  room  was  also  worthy  of  such  a  kingly  house. 
It  was  high  and  airy,  and  its  furniture  consisted  of  costly 
but  simple  necessaries.  The 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  lined 
with  cool  tiles  of  white  and 
Tiolet  earthenware,  on  each  of 
which  was  pictured  a  star. 
Above  these,  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a  dark  green  ma- 
terial brought  from  Sais,  which 
itlso  covered  the  long  divans 
ridrting  them.  Chairs  and 
BtooU,  made  of  cane,  stood 
mand  a  very  long  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  out  of 
which  several  others  opened ; 
all  handsome,  comfortable,  and 
harmonious  in  aspect.  Rare 
and  magnificent  plants,  artis- 
tically arranged  on  stands,  stood  in  the  comers  of  many  of 
the  rooms.  In  others  were  tall  obelisks  of  ebony,  bearing 
sancera  for  iucensc,  which  all  the  Egyptians  loved,  at  once 
for  its  perfume  and  as  a  disinfectant.' 

The  garden  stretching  below  the  windows  was  as  wonder- 
ful as  all  else.  A  famous  artist  had  laid  it  out  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Ilataau,  and  tlie  picture  which  he  had  in  his  n>ind 
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when  he  sowed  the  seeds  and  planted  the  yonng  ahoote,  was 
now  realized,  many  decades  after  his  death.  He  intended 
it  Uj  form  a  carpet  on  which  the  palace  should  seem  to 
stand.  Tiny  streams,  in  bends  and  curves,  formed  the  out- 
line of  the  deeign,  and  the  shapes  they  enclosed  were  filled 
with  plants  of  every  size,  form,  and  colour.  Beautifu]  plats 
of  fresh  green  turf  everywhere  represented  the  groundwork 
of  the  pattern,  and  flower 
beds  and  clumps  of  shrubs 
stood  out  from  them  in  har- 
monious mixture  of  colours; 
while  tall  and  rare  trees, 
which  Hatasu's  ships  had 
brought  from  Arabia,  gave 
dignity  and  impreseiveneBB  to 
the  whole.' 

A  few  more  extracts  from 
the  same  wonderful  reetors- 
tioD  of  Egyptian  life  at  the 
time  of  Moeea,  bring  before 
us  other  aspects  of  the  scene 
amidst  which  his  early  life 
was  passed.  A  grand  tempo- 
rary banqueting  hall  erected 
at  Avaria  or  Pelusium,  on  the  frontier  wall  towards  Pales- 
tine, when  RamesoB  came  back  from  his  wars  with  the 
Kheta  of  Syria,  is  thus  described,  in  strict  accordance  with 
details  gatherL'd  from  the  monuments.  "  It  was  of  unusual 
height,  and  had  a  vaulted  ceiling,  painted  blue  and  sprinkled 
witli  stars,  to  represent  the  night  heavens.  This  rested  on 
(•illars ;  some  carved  in  the  form  of  date  palms ;  some,  like 
'  nmfa,p.tn. 
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cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  leaves  and  twi^  consisted  of  art- 
fully fastened  and  coloured  tissue :  elegant  festoons  of  bluish 
gauze  were  stretched  from  pillar  to  pillar  across  the  hall, 
and  were  attached  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wall  to  a 
large  shell-shaped  canopy  over  the  throne  of  the  king,  deco- 
rated vrith  pieces  of  green  and  blue  glass,  mother-of-pearl, 
shining  plates  of  mica,  and  other  sparkling  objects. 

'*  The  throne  itself  had  the  shape  of  a  buckler,  guarded 

by  two  lions,  which  rested  on  each  side  of  it,  and  formed  the 

arms ;  and  it  was  supported  on  the  backs  of  four  Asiatic 

captives  who  crouched  beneath  the  weight.     Thick  carpets, 

which  seem  to  have  transported  the  seashore  to  the  dry  land 

— ^for  their  pale  blue  was  strewn  with  a  variety  of  shells, 

fishes,  and  water-plants — covered  the  floor  of  the  banqueting 

hall,  in  which  three  hundred  seats  were  placed  beside  the 

tables,  for  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  and  the  officers  of  the 

troops.     Above  all  this  splendour  hung  a  thousand  lamps 

shaped  like  tulips  and  lilies,   and  in  the  entrance  stood  a 

huge  basket  of  roses,  to  be  strewn  before  the  king  when  he 

should  arnve. 

*'Even  the  bedrooms  for  the  king  and  his  suite  were 
splendidly  decorated.  Finely  embroidered  purple  stuffs 
covered  the  walls,  a  light  cloud  of  pale  blue  gauze  hung 
across  the  ceiling,  and  giraffe  skins  were  laid,  instead  of  car- 
pets, on  the  floors.  A  separate  pavilion,  gilt  and  wreathed 
with  flowers,  was  erected  to  receive  the  horses  which  the 
king  had  used  in  the  battle,  and  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
the  Sun-god. 

**  Crowds  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts/'  of  whom 
Hoses  may  have  been  one,  ^'had  thronged  to  Pelusium,  to 
welcome  the  conqueror  and  his  victorious  army  on  their 
return,  and  every  great  temple  college  had  sent  a  deputation 
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to  meet  him.  A  few  only  of  these  wore  the  modest  white 
robe  of  the  simple  priest :  most  were  adorned  with  the  pan- 
ther skin  worn  by  the  prophets.  Each  bore  a  staff  decorated 
with  roses,  lilies,  and  green  branches,  and  many  carried 
censers  in  the  form  of  a  golden  arm,  with  incense  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  to  be  burnt  before  the  king.  Among  the 
deputies  from  the  priesthood  of  Thebes  were  several  women 
of  high  rank,  who  served  in  the  worship  of  Amon.     .     .     . 

"  Ere  long,  the  flags  were  hoisted  on  the  standards  beside 
the  triumphal  arches,  clouds  of  dust  rolled  up  the  farther 
shore  of  the  Nile,  and  the  blare  of  trumpets  was  heard. 
First  came  the  horses  which  had  carried  Rameses  through 
the  fight,  with  the  king  himself,  who  drove  them.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  joyful  triumph,  as  the  vast  multitude  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  hailed  him  with  wild  enthusiasm 
and  tears  of  emotion,  strewing  in  his  path  the  spoils  of  their 
gardens — flowers,  garlands,  and  palm  branches.^'  .  .  . 
The  scene  at  the  banquet,  at  which  Moses  may  have  been  a 
guest,  was  in  keeping  with  all  this  pomp.  "  Hundreds  of 
slaves  hurried  to  and  fro  loaded  with  costly  dishes.  Large 
vessels  of  richly  wrought  gold  and  silver  were  brought  into 
the  hall  on  wheels,  and  set  on  the  side-boards.  Children, 
perched  in  the  shells  and  lotus-flowers  that  hung  from  the 
painted  rafters  and  from  between  the  pillars  hung  with 
cloudy,  transparent  tissues,  threw  roses  and  violets  down  on 
the  company.'  The  sound  of  harps  and  songs  issued  from 
concealed  rooms,  and  from  an  altar  ten  feet  high,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  clouds  of  incense  were  wafted  into 
space.''* 

No  details  of  the  early  life  of  Moses  are  furnished  by  the 

>  In  the  story  of  Sineha  the  Pharaoh  is  described  as  having  "  a  pavilion  of  pare 
gold."    Eeoord9<ifthe  Pati,yo\.^\.V'Uf'  •  f/arrfa,  vol.  tt.  pp.  886-858. 
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Bible,  and  the  want  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  fanciful 
inventionB  of  tradition.  Thus  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  was 
wonderfully  tall  when  only  three  years  old,  and  so  beautiful 
that  even  the  common  people  stopped  to  look  at  him  as  they 
went  by.  St.  Stephen,  indeed,  corroborates  the  statement  as 
to  his  comeliness,  which  he  describes  as  uncommon.'  A 
short  extract  from  Manetho  has  likewise  been  preserved  by 
the  Jewish  historian,  stating  that  Moses  was  bom  at  On,  and 
that  his  name  was  originally  Osarsiph,  from  Osiris,  the  god 
of  On,  but  that  he  changed  it  into  Moses,*  and  that  he  was  a 
priest  of  Osiris  in  the  great  Sun-temple  of  his  native  city, 
bat  was  turned  out  of  the  priesthood  for  leprosy.'  Josephus 
adds  that  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  Egyptian  army, 
which  marched  under  him  against  the  Ethiopians  and  won 
great  victories ;  but  all  this  rests  on  no  authority  beyond  un- 
trustworthy legend.*  His  training  in  ''all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians, ''  must  have  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  his  adoption  by  Thermouthis,  which  itself  in- 
corporated him  into  the  royal  family  and  into  the  priestly 
caste.  Tradition  assigns  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  On, 
the  chief  university  of  Egypt,  as  the  scene  of  his  education, 
and  if  so  his  experience  of  Egyptian  life  in  many  striking 
aspects  must  have  been  wide,  for  the  population  of  the  tem- 
ple and  its  dependencies  was  well-nigh  that  of  a  small  town. 
Shady  cloisters  opened  into  lecture-rooms  for  the  students, 
and  quiet  houses  for  the  professors  and  priests,  in  their 
many  grades  and  offices ;  there  being  room  for  all  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  huge  pile.     Outside  these,  but  still  within  the 

^  Acts  Til.  90.    See  also,  Heb.  xi.  23.       •  Contra  Apim,  I.  26-28.        >  IMd, 
The  legend  of  Mosea  having  led  an  army  to  Ethiopia  may  have  rieen  from  the 
tK*^  of  a  Son  of  Pharaoh  having  always  been  Messi,  or  Maasai— Prince  of  Ethiopia. 
A  Ugh  oflBtoial  ia  also  called  so  on  a  rock  tablet  at  Assouan.    Ebers,  Dutch  Ooten, 
f   W.    Bmgach,  toI.  ii.  p.  580.    Lepslus,  KOnigtbuch^  J.  85,  No.  4fiO. 
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precincts,  were  the  cottages  of  the  temple  servants,  keep- 
ers of  the  beasts,  gate-keepers,  litter-bearers,  water-carriers, 
washermen,  washerwomen,  and  cooks  ;  and  the  rooms  of  the 
pastophoroi  who  prepared  the  incense  and  perfumes.  The 
library  and  writing  chambers  had  their  host  of  scribes,  who 
all  lived  in  the  temple  buildings,  and  there  were  besides, 
also  as  members  of  this  huge  population,  the  officials  of  the 
counting-house,  troops  of  singers,  and,  last  of  all,  the  noisy 
multitude  of  the  great  temple  school — the  Eton  or  Harrow 
of  the  time — from  which  Moses  would  pass  upwards  to  the 
lectures  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  university.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  has  fortunately  preserved  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  many  religious  processions,  a  counter- 
part to  which  Moses  must  often  have  watched  issuing  from 
the  gates  of  this  vast  sanctuary.  It  was  in  honour  of  Isi& 
The  singers  came  first,  their  voices  accompanied  by  instru- 
ments. Then  followed,  carrying  a  palm  branch  and  his 
time-measurer,  the  horoscoper,  who  predicted  the  future 
from  the  stars ;  then  the  holy  scribes,  with  ink,  pens,  and  a 
book.  The  first  was  required  to  know  by  heart  thirty-six  of 
the  forty-two  books  of  Hermes,  with  the  hymns  to  the  gods, 
and  the  rules  for  the  king  ;  the  second,  those  of  the  books 
of  Hermes  which  treated  of  astrology ;  the  third,  to  be  an 
adept  at  hieroglyphics,  geography,  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  the  phenomena  of  the  Nile,  and  the  details  of  meas- 
ures and  offerings.  After  these  came  the  dressers  of  the 
god,  carrying  "  the  rod  of  righteousness,'*  and  a  vessel  for 
the  drink-offering.  The  chief  of  these  was  required  to  be 
skilled  in  all  that  related  to  the  honouring  of  the  idol. 
Next  came  the  prophets,  the  foremost  bearing  a  sacred 
vessel ;  others,  the  holy  bread.     The  chief  prophet  was  the 

1  Sb«B,  The  SitUn,  yol.  IL  pp.  82-84. 
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president  of  the  temple,  and  had  committed  to  memory  the 
ten  books  of  the  priests.  The  pastophoroi  *  or  sacred  phy- 
sicians followed,  clad  in  their  robes  like  the  rest,  and  hon- 
oured as  having  by  heart  the  six  books  of  medicine ;  and 
these  were  followed  by  others,  with  endless  display.' 

In  what  the  **  wisdom  "  in  which  Moses  was  trained  con- 
sisted is  not  easy  to  learn,  for  the  priestly  scribes  in  their 
written  allusions  to  it  which  are  still  extant,  speak  so  meta- 
phorically, and  hide  their  meaning  so  studiously,  that  it  is 
always  more  or  less  uncertain.  They  held  it,  indeed,  as 
their  exclusive  treasure ;  to  be  communicated  to  none  out- 
dde  their  circle.*  The  belief  in  one  supreme  God  seems, 
however,  as  is  shown  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  to  have  been 
the  kernel  of  these  secret  doctrines ;  but  the  "  wisdom '' 
must  have  included  much  besides  that  was  lofty  and  attrac- 
tive, since  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks — Lycurgus,  Solon,  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Plato,  and  others — borrowed  from 
it  many  of  their  principles  in  politics,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  physics.  It  included,  also,  moral  and  even  medical 
precepts,  and  to  these  Moses  doubtless  owed  much.*  For  it 
is  striking  to  notice  that  the  forty-two  mortal  sins  from 
which  the  soul  had  to  clear  itself  before  the  forty-two  judges 
of  the  dead,  in  the  next  world,  as  a  condition  of  a  happy 
immortality,  embrace  nearly  the  whole  Mosaic  moral  law  ] 
presenting  in  fact,  the  quintessence  of  that  universal  hu- 
man morality  which  in  all  ages  has  made  mankind  justly 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  as  the  *Maw  written  in  their 
hearts,'*  making  them  **by  nature*'  a  *^law  unto  them- 
selves/**   The  ibis-headed    god  Thoth — the  scribe  of  the 

1  See  p.  180.  '  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom. ^  yI.  4. 

»  Uarda,  vol.  I.  p.  28.  *  Uhlemann,  p.  fiO. 

*  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.    See  Mm  jS(nfPt,  KdnigstocAter,  vol.  ii.  p.  864 ;  vol.  ill.  p.  271. 
Lepdns,  Todtenlnieh^  p.  ISft. 
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gods,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Hermes  Trismegistos,  Hermes 
the  thrice  greatest — ^was  given  out  by  the  priests  as  having 
written  six  books  on  medicine,  which  embraced  anatomy, 
pathology,  therapeutics,  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  so  common  on  the  Nile.  These  books,  composed  by 
learned  priests,  would  be  of  great  value  to  a  mind  of  such 
comprehensive  genius  as  that  of  Moses.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get that  it  is  to  Hermes  or  Thoth  that  the  sublime  definition 
of  God  is  ascribed,  as  being  a  circle  whose  centre  is  every- 
where and  the  circumference  nowhere.  The  library  of  the 
Kamesseum  at  Thebes — over  the  gate  of  which  was  seen 
the  inscription,  "  For  the  healing  of  the  soul  *' — contained 
20,000  books  ;  nor  is  it  without  significance,  as  indicating  a 
period  of  great  intellectual  activity,  that  the  structure  thus 
consecrated  to  knowledge  was  built  by  Rameses  II.  Statues 
of  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom,  and  of  Safekh,  the  goddess  of 
history,  adorned  the  entrance,  and  we  still  possess  some 
priestly  papyrus  rolls  dated  from  it.  The  library  is,  indeed, 
often  mentioned  in  Egyptian  book-rolls,  and  the  graves  of 
two  of  its  librarians  under  Rameses  II.  are  yet  to  be  seen  at 
Thebes.  The  two,  it  seems,  were  father  and  son,  and  in  their 
life  enjoyed  the  title  of  *^  Chief  of  the  Books.  ^'  *  Nor  was  this 
the  only  library  in  the  times  of  Moses.  That  of  Osiris  Seb 
is  mentioned  in  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  there 
was  one  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  in 
which  medical  books  were  included.  Another,  also,  existed 
later,  in  the  Serapeion  at  Alexandria.  The  temples,  like  our 
own  monasteries  in  the  middle  ages,  were,  in  fact,  the  libra- 
ries of  the  times,  and  often  had  valuable  collections  of  books.' 
It  is  not  probable  that  Moses  permanently  maintained 

>  Lepeius,  Chrtmologie-EinUitung^  p.  89. 

•  Eifu  jEgypi,  KlhUgdoehUr,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  273-4. 
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BBBOciations  with  the  royal  family^  after  he  had  grown  to 
manhood.  His  absence  while  at  the  University  of  On,  if  he 
studied  there ;  the  removal  of  the  court  to  distant  Thebes, 
which  took  place  periodically  ;  and,  above  all,  his  sympathy 
with  his  own  race,  must  have  practically  separated  him,  after 
a  time,  from  the  splendours  of  the  palace.  The  lowly  home 
of  his  parents  would  have  more  attractions  than  the  halls  of 
his  princely  benefactress,  grateful  as  he  might  be  to  her. 
That  his  feelings  were  intensely  national  is  seen  by  the  one 
incident  recorded,  in  Exodus,  of  his  Egyptian  life.  In  a 
sudden  access  of  just  indignation  at  the  sight  of  a  native 
overseer  cruelly  ill-using  an  Israelite,  he  fell  on  the  oppressor 
and  slew  him,  and  as  death  was  the  inevitable  punishment 
should  the  homicide  be  discovered,  he  could  save  his  life 
only  by  a  hasty  flight  from  the  country.'  His  guilt,  indeed, 
was  exceptionally  great,  for  he  had  hidden  the  body  and 
thus  hindered  embalmment,  without  which  the  soul  of  the 
sbin  man  would  never  enter  into  the  Egyptian  heaven. 

The  direction  he  took  was,  in  all  probability,  straight 
for  Pelusium  or  some  other  town  on  the  line  of  the  great 
frontier  wall,  offering  escape  into  the  desert  beyond.  He 
would  breathe  freely  only  when  he  had  left  Egypt  behind, 
and  even  then,  no  course  was  open  for  him  but  to  turn 
south,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  mountainous  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  He  could  not,  like  Sineha,'  hundreds  of  years  before, 
flee  to  Southern  Palestine,  for  the  Hittite  treaty  of  Rameses 

>  Besides  the  short  rods  for  the  bastinado,  the  "  taskmasters  "  had  long,  heavy 
scourges  made  of  a  plUmt  wood  hnported  from  Syria.  Chabas,  Voyage  d^un  Egyp- 
ti^n^  pp.  119,  136.  Old  ^yptian  proverbs  tell  of  the  fcarfnl  cruelty  of  these 
**  drivers.*'  Thus,  '*  the  child  grows  np  and  his  bonc«>  are  brolcen  like  the  bones  of 
an  ass.**  '*  The  back  of  a  lad  is  made  that  he  may  hearken  to  him  that  beats  him.** 
Cbabiaa,  Voyage^  p.  196  n.    Papyrus  Aruut.,  V.  viii.  6. 

*  Chabas,  L$*  Papyrus  HUratiguss  de  Berlin,  pp.  86-51.  Maspero,  p.  109.  Records 
i^ths  Past,  vol.  vi.  p.  196. 
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had,  as  we  have  seen,  an  extradition  clause,  by  which  he 
would  at  once  have  been  sent  back  to  the  Nile.  But  we  can 
well  fancy  that,  like  him,  he  suffered  not  a  little  on  his  far 
longer  and  more  painful  journey.  "  I  went  on  foot,''  says 
that  fugitive  of  the  age  before  Abraham,  "  until  I  came  to 
the  fortress  which  the  king  had  made  to  keep  off  the  Eastern 
foreigners,  and  an  old  man,  an  herbseller,  sheltered  me.  But 
I  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  watchers  on  the  wall,  who 
were  changed  daily.  When  the  night  was  passed,  however, 
and  the  dawn  came,  I  went  on  from  place  to  place,  and 
arrived  at  the  station  of  Kamur.  But  thirst  overtook  me  on 
my  journey,  and  my  throat  was  so  parched  that  I  said,  ^  This 
is  the  taste  of  death,'  till,  hearing  the  pleasant  voice  of  cat- 
tle, I  lifted  up  my  heart,  and  braced  my  limbs.  Presently 
I  saw  a  Bedouin,  who  asked  me  whither  I  journeyed, 
addressing  me  as  from  Egypt.  He  then  gave  me  water, 
and  poured  out  milk  for  me,  and  I  went  with  him  to  his 
tribe,  and  they  brought  me  on  from  place  to  place  till  I 
arrived  at  Atuna." 

Moses  betook  himself,  with  a  wise  foresight,  to  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  a  mountainous  triangle 
of  more  than  120  miles,  north  and  south,  from  the  line  of 
Suez.  The  north  of  the  peninsula  was  held  by  the  Amalek- 
ites,  but  the  southern  portion  was  the  district  of  a  part  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Midian,  known  as  the  Kenites,*  and  as 
such  descended  from  Abraham  through  Keturah.  The 
bond  of  common  race  would  thus  secure  tlie  fugitive  a 
hearty  reception,  and  it  laid  the  ground,  moreover,  for  a 
possible  alliance  against  Egypt,  when  the  Hebrews  should 
make  an  effort  for  deliverance.  Reaching  the  headquarters 
of  this  people,  which  were,  as  usual,  near  a  famous  well,  he 

1  Jodg.  i.  16  ;  ly.  11. 
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receiyed,  at  onoe,  a  friendly  wejcome  from  the  chief,  to 
whose  daughters  he  had  shown  a  kindly  courtesy.  The 
simple  manners  among  which  he  now  found  himself  breathe 
of  the  early  patriarchal  age.  His  host  was  both  the  sheik 
acd  the  emir  of  the  tribe — its  civil  and  religious  head,  bear- 
ing as  tlie  former  the  name  of  Jethro —  '^  the  head  man  " — 
and  as  the  latter,  Raguel — "  the  friend  of  God.''  Marriage 
to  Zipporah — "  the  little  bird  " — one  of  Jethro's  daughters, 
of  whom  there  were  seven,  soon  followed.  But  the  name  of 
the  first  son  of  the  wanderer  shewed  that  his  heart  was  still 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  among  his  oppressed  people,  for  he 
called  liim  Gershom,  in  his  deep  and  abiding  feeling  that 
he  himself  was  only  ^'  a  stranger  there.'' 

The  region  in  which  Moses  was  to  spend  many  years — 
that  of  the  Sinai  Mountains — was  singularly  fitted  at  once 
to  shelter  him  by  its  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,  and  to 
train  him  by  its  influences,  for  the  high  duties  which  lay 
before  him.  The  white  limestone  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Tih  stretches  into  its  northern  portion. 
Beyond  this,  towards  the  south,  come  hills  of  sandstone, 
usually  of  only  moderate  height,  but  of  wonderful  variety 
and  splendour  of  colour,  and  grotesqueness  of  shape.  These, 
however,  ere  long,  give  way  to  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  which 
fill  up  the  lower  end  of  the  Peninsula — vast  masses  of  primi- 
tive rock,  rising  in  their  highest  summit  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Memorials  of  the  earliest  age  of  creation,  their 
crystalline  masses  have  remained  the  same  as  they  are  to** 
day  through  all  the  modifications  of  the  surface  of  the  worli 
"  Their  granite,  porphjny,  mica  schist,  and  greenstone  shafts, 
pinnacles,  and  buttresses  have  towered  from  the  beginning 
over  the  ocean,  undisturbed  by  the  change  from  the  Silurian 
age  to  the  Devonian,  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Liassic ; 
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from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk."'  No  vegetation  covers  the 
bareness  of  the  vast  walls  of  rock,  but  their  colours  are  so 
varied  and  so  sharply  defined  that  they  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  be  veiled  in  a  rich  and  varied  worid  of  plant  life. 
The  light-effects,  moreover,  in  the  dry  pure  air  and  under 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  have  an  indescribable  power  and 
beauty,  in  their  varying  tints,  from  blinding  white  to  deep 
violet.  To  one  coming  from  the  rich  fields  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta  all  this  splendour  of  rock  and  sky  cannot,  however, 
have  made  up  for  what  he  had  left  behind,  and  must  have 
seemed  desolation.  Yet  in  the  days  of  Moses  the  whole 
region  was  much  less  barren  than  now.  The  destruction  of 
trees  age  after  age,  for  the  use  of  the  miners  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  which  is  still 
carried  on,  has  not  only  destroyed  the  forests,  but  has  in- 
tensified the  sterility  of  the  soil  by  diminishing  the  fall  of 
rain.  Many  a  valley  which  now  shows  only  a  few  stunted 
bushes  may  well  have  been  shaded  by  woods  3,000  yeiirs  ago. 
So  late  as  a.d.  400  an  eyewitness  tells  us  that  there  was 
great  plenty  of  wood  and  broom  over  the  whole  region — the 
wood  not  failing  in  any  part  of  it.'  Even  to-day  there  are 
oases  in  at  least  five  of  the  Sinai  wadys,  and  no  valley, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  is  entirely  bare  of 
vegetation.  Acacias  and  tamarisks  grow  in  Wadys  Sheik 
and  Gharandel  in  great  numbers,  and  the  palm  groves  of 
Wadys  Feir&n,  Kid,  Dahab,  Noweyba,  and  Tor  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  fine  dates.  Broom  bushes  and  other  thorny 
growths,  and  a  great  variety  of  strong-scented  plants,  espe- 
cially thyme,  nestle  in  the  cracks  of  the  steepest  precipices. 
The  broad-leaved  colocynth  grows  in  the  sandy  plains  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Tih,  and  the  bright  green 

>  Praas,  Am  dem  Orient^  p.  7.  *  Jhtrch  Ooten^  p.  861. 
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of  the  caper  plant  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  tho  dark 
leaves  of  the  swallow-wort  or  asclepia^  on  many  a  wall  of 
rock.  Thousands  of  goats  and  sheep  find  sufficient  pasture 
during  the  whole  year,  and  many  chamois  and  mountain 
badgers  frequent  the  almost  inaccessible  gorges  of  the 
heights.  Panthers  also  are  met  with  in  these  upland 
valleys.  Singing  birds  enliven  the  copses  by  the  clear  cool 
springs  of  the  mica  schist,  and,  occasionally,  huge  flocks  of 
quails,  wearied  by  their  long  flight  from  the  west,  over  the 
Red  Sea,  settle  for  the  time  on  the  rocky  slopes  and  open 
plains.  Wild  ducks,  moreover,  abound  in  the  small  lakes 
of  one  or  two  of  the  wadys.  Nor  is  the  land,  alone,  thus, 
in  a  measure,  astir  with  life.  The  dugong  seal  is  still,  at 
times,  caught  in  the  bays  on  each  side  of  the  peninsula  ;  its 
thick  hide  being  much  prized  for  sandals  to  protect  the  feet 
from  the  many  acacia  thorns  in  every  path.  Even  with  the 
rude  appliances  of  the  Arabs,  moreover,  the  take  of  fish  and 
moUusks  from  the  neighbouring  Red  Sea  is  very  large.* 
Snakes,  both  poisonous  and  harmless,  are  numerous  in  some 
parts. 

But,  as  a  whole,  the  Sinai  Mountains  rank  among  the 
wildest  regions.  Prom  a  distance  they  rise,  red  and  gray, 
in  huge  masses  and  peaks  of  porphyry  and  granite.  On  all 
sides  lie  heaps  of  dark  ashes  of  burnt-out  volcanic  fires,  or 
of  fragments  of  porphyry,  red  as  wax.  Walls  of  rock,  with 
a  green  shimmer,  rise  naked  and  threatening ;  uncouth, 
wild  crags  tower  steeply  above  mounds  of  black  and  brown 
stones,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  broken  by  the  ham- 
mers of  giants.  The  horizon  takes  new  forms  with  every 
short  advance,  as  one  closed-in  valley  rises  above  another ; 
the  sublimity  of  the  landscape  increasing  with  the  ascent 

1  Fnrrer,  Sinai^  in  Schenkel,  vol.  v.  p.  827. 
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As  each  new  level  is  reached,  the  mountains  rise  in  huge 
heights  around,  but  as  the  journey  leads  on  to  the  next 
plateau  they  seem  to  shrink  into  tameness  before  the  new 
giants  that  encircle  the  way."  ''Were  I  a  painter,"  says 
Ebers,  "  and  could  I  illustrate  Dante's  Inferno,  I  would  have 
pitched  my  camp-stool  here,  and  have  filled  my  sketch-book, 
for  there  could  never  be  wanting  to  the  limner  of  the  dark 
abyss  of  tlie  Pit,  landscapes  savage,  terribly,  immeasurably 
sad,  unutterably  wild,  unapproachably  grand  and  awful/^ ' 

The  influence  of  such  a  district  on  a  mind  like  that  of 
Moses  must  have  been  great.  No  region  more  favourable 
to  the  attainment  of  a  lofty  conception  of  the  Almighty 
could  have  been  found.  Nature,  by  the  want  of  water  and 
the  poverty  of  vegetation,  is  intensely  simple,  presenting  no 
variety  to  dissipate  and  confuse  the  mind.  The  grand,  sub- 
limely silent  mountain  world  around,  with  its  bold,  abmpt 
masses  of  granite,  greenstone,  and  porphyry,  fills  the  spirit 
with  a  solemn  earnestness  which  the  wide  horizon  from  most 
peaks  and  the  wonderful  purity  of  the  air  tend  to  heighten. 
The  wanderer  looks  doAvn,  for  example,  from  the  top  of 
Jebel  Mtisii,  the  Mount  of  Moses,  with  a  shuddering  horror, 
into  the  abyss  below — and  round,  on  the  countless  pinna- 
cles and  peaks,  cliffs  and  precipices,  of  many-coloured  rocks ; 
white  and  gray,  sulphurous  yellow,  blood  red,  and  ominous 
black  ;  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  To  the  north,  the 
desert  of  the  Tih  stretches  out  beyond  the  mountains  in  end- 
less perspective.  On  the  east  and  west  the  reflection  of  the 
blue  sea  shimmers  up  from  the  depths  ;  beyond  it,  towards 
sunrising,  are  seen  the  pale  sands  of  Arabia ;  while  towards 
sunset  the  mountains  of  Eg3rpt  rise  half  veiled  in  the  blue 
of  distance.     Such  a  place  was  far  more  fitted  than  the 

>  Vurch  Ooeen,  p.  131.  *  i&k/.,  p.  132. 
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narrowly  hemmed-in  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  than  Palestine, 
to  call  forth  great  thoaghte.' 

In  such  s  desert  region  we  take  refuge  in  our  own 
reflections  from  the  monotony  around  ;  the  senses  are  at 
rest.      Undisturbed  and  uninflaenced  from   without,   the 


•aDtfrlrO'tStB 

mind  follows  out  every  train  of  thought  to  tho  end,  and 
examines  and  exhausts  every  feeling  to  its  finest  shades. 
In  a  city  there  is  no  solitude :  each  is  part  of  a  great 
whole  on  which  he  acts,  and  by  which  he  is  liimself 
affected.  But  the  lonely  wanderer  in  a  district  like  Sinai 
is  absolutely  isolated  from  his  fellows,  and   must  fill  iij) 

b.  Exejeu,  p.  5.    BltWr. 
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the  void  by  his  own  identity.  The  present  retires  into 
the  background,  and  the  spirit,  waked  to  intensity  of  life, 
finds  no  limits  to  its  thoughts.  In  a  lofty  spiritual  nature 
like  that  of  Moses,  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  mountains 
and  the  boundless  sweep  of  the  daily  and  nightly  heavens 
would  efface  the  thought  of  man,  and  fill  the  soul  with  the 
majesty  of  God.  As  he  meditated  on  the  possible  deliver- 
ance of  his  people,  the  lonely  vastness  would  raise  him  above 
anxious  contrasts  of  their  weakness  compared  with  the  power 
of  Egypt,  which  might  have  paralyzed  resolution  and  bidden 
hope  despair.  What  was  man,  whose  days  were  a  hand- 
breadth,  and  whose  foundation  was  in  tlie  dust,  before  the 
mighty  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Eartli — the  Rock  of  Israel  ?  * 
Even  less  lofty  spirits  than  his  had,  indeed,  been  kindled, 
age  after  age,  to  a  nearer  sense  of  the  presence  of  God, 
amidst  these  magnificent  and  awful  solitudes ;  for  Serbal 
had  been  from  the  earliest  times  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
Baal,  and,  even  still,  the  wandering  Bedouin  sacrifices 
lambs  within  stone  circles  raised  on  it,  as  thank-offerings 
for  any  special  blessing  received.'  So,  Uoreb  already  bore 
the  name  of  ^*  the  Mount  of  God ''  when  Moses  came  to  live 
near  it,'  and  the  whole  group  of  mountains,  like  Ararat  or 
the  Himalaya,  were  holy  among  the  tribes  around.* 

In  this  sanctuary  of  the  hills,  awaiting  the  time  when  the 
advancing  purposes  of  God  had  ripened  Israel  for  the  great 
movement  of  its  deliverance,  and,  meanwhile,  unconsciously 
preparing  for  the  mighty  task  before  him,  Moses  spent,  as 
St.  Stephen  informs  us,  no  fewer  than  forty  years.*  His 
wanderings  would  make  him  acquainted  with  every  valley, 

«  Oeikle'8  L\fe  and  Words qf  ChrUf,  vol.  I.  p.  882. 
>  Sepp,  Jerusalem  a.  daa  neUige  JLand^  vol.  ii.  p.  776. 

*  Exod.  iv.  87.  *  Bwald'8  QeschlchU^  voL  U.  p.  6a. 
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plain,  gorge^  hill^  and  mountain  of  the  whole  region ;  with 
its  population,  whether  native,  or  that  of  the  Egyptian 
mines ;  with  every  spring  and  well,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  every  kind  offered  by  any  spot :  an  education  of 
supreme  importance  towards  fitting  him  to  guide  his  race, 
when  rescued  from  Egypt,  to  the  safe  shelter  and  holy 
sanctuaries  of  this  predestined  scene  of  their  long  encamp- 
ment. Still  more,  in  those  calm  years  every  problem  to  be 
solved  in  the  organization  of  a  people  would  rise  successively 
in  his  mind  and  find  its  solution  ;  and  above  all,  his  own 
soul  must  have  been  disciplined  and  purified,  by  isolation 
from  the  world  and  closer  and  more  continual  communion 
with  God.' 


1  Bertheaa  thinks  that  Moses  In  Midlan  would  come  in  contact  with  a  form  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  preserved  in  Jethro*8  trihes,  porer  than  survived  among  the  Jews 
'Si  Egypt.     OtscMchU,  p.  84S. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

The  long  interval  during  which  Moses  lived  in  Midian 
as  a  humble  shepherd,  must  have  been  one  of  ripening 
progress  towards  future  deliverance  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  on  the  Nile.  Parents  whose  home  training  had 
resulted  in  a  family  like  Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses — true  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and,  as  such,  filled  with  an  intense 
aversion  to  the  religion  of  Egypt — could  not  have  been  the 
only  instances  of  a  hereditary  loyalty  to  the  faith  and  aspi- 
rations of  Israel.  Doubtless  Amram  and  Jochebed  bore  in 
their  names  *  the  proud  assertion  of  a  creed  cherished  by  not 
a  few  of  their  race  besides,  even  in  these  dark  times.  There 
had  been,  it  may  well  be  believed,  too  much  indifference  to 
the  memories  of  Bethel  and  Bcersheba  ;  but  trouble  had 
quickened  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  given  a 
value,  which  had  not  latterly  been  assigned  them,  to  the 
promises  made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants.' This  great  spiritual  revolution  was  brought  about, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  through  the  agency  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  to  which  the  parents  of  Moses  belonged,  and  their 
children  lived  to  be  its  chief  promoters.  But  Amram  and 
Jochebed  doubtless  received  from  others  of  a  former  gener- 
ation, the  Puritan  impulse  which  their  family  was  destine<l 
to  spread  so  widely  and  to  conduct  to  such  triumphant 

>  Q^seniiiB.  8th  ed.    See  anUt  p.  117.  *  Bxod.  ii.  28. 
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results.  That  their  tribe  should  hereafter  bo  honoured  with 
tlie  national  priesthood  was,  therefore,  its  natural  inheri- 
tance. It  was  through  it,  in  Egypt,  that  its  brethren 
turned  again  to  Jehovah,  and  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  its 
sons,  Aaron  and  Moses,  that  they  became  a  people.  Pio- 
neers, in  Egypt,  of  national  revival,  religious  and  political, 
perhaps  for  generations,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  designated 
from  the  first,  alike  by  its  past  services  and  its  special 
fitness,  for  the  dignity  ultimately  assigned  to  it. 

Aaron  was  doubtless  the  chief  agent  in  this  great  work, 
but  he  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  "  elders ''  of  the 
people  ;  that  is,  of  the  heads  or  *'  princes  '^  of  tribes,  of 
clans,  of  sub-clans,  and  of  households,  in  spreading  his 
influence  through  the  whole  population.  To  do  so,  how- 
ever, with  any  aid,  would  be  no  ea«y  task ;  for  the  masses 
are  slow  to  rouse  to  spiritual  ideas,  especially  when  crushed 
by  a  hard  life.  Yet  it  was  essential  they  should  be  thus 
quickened.  To  free  them  in  a  merely  physical  sense  would 
have  left  them  unfitted  for  their  high  destiny  as  the  People 
of  God.  The  foundation  of  a  permanent  and  earnest  rec- 
ognition of  Jehovah  as  their  national  God,  demanded  that 
the  contrast  between  the  true  and  the  false  should  be 
brought  home  to  them  and  burnt  into  their  hearts,  while 
they  were  still  surrounded  by  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  aglow 
with  enthusiasm  against  its  votaries,  as  their  oppressors. 
Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the  Greek  Bible  speaks 
of  God  as  gradually  "becoming  known  to  them."*  The 
Hebrew  overseers  in  charge  of  each  gang  of  their  bretlircn, 
under  the  Egyptian  taskmasters,  doubtless  shewed  them  a 
sympathy  which  extended  beyond  their  physical  sufferings  ; 

1  The  wordK,  ch.  11.  t^**  God  had  respect  onto  them/*  are,  in  the  Septaagint, 
**  Qod  became  known  unto  them.** 
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for  these  overseers  or  "  officers "  '  are  elsewhere  identified 
with  the  "eiders,"  who  were  iu  close  commumcation  with 
Aaron.'  ITie  heads  of  each  clan  or  sub-clati  were  evidently 
made  responsible  for  tlie  behaviour  of  those  conncct«d  with 
them,  and  tribal  communication  was  thus  intimately  main- 
tained. That  Aaron  should  have  gone  to  Sinai  to  meet  his 
brother  Moses  speaks,  moreover,  of  tiis  work  being  at  last 
ripe  for  groat  results,  and  of  a  correspondence  having  been 
maintained  l>etween  the  two  through  the  years  of  their  sep- 
aration ;  if  only  by  messages  carried  by  traders  passing 
through  Jethro's  district. 

The  preparation  of  Moses  for  his  great  task  must,  like 
that  for  all  high  aims  and  spheres,  have  been  gradual  and 
slow.  To  feel  one's  self  summoned  to  play  the  part  of  a 
prophet  of  Qod  implies  an  ele\~ation,  an  euthusiaem,  and 
a  concentration  of  soul  only  attained  by  degrees.  The  out- 
ward duties  of  such  an  office  must  indeed  be  the  spontane- 
ous expression  of  profound  personal  conviction,  rising  above 
all  doubt  add  question  where  others  hesitate  most,  and  this 
is  necessarQy  slowly  reached.  Every  utterance  of  the  pro- 
phetic impulse  ultimately  exhibited  by  Moses,  implies  that 
the  existence  and  continual  presence  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
directing  and  controlling  force  in  all  human  affairs,  must 
have  been  realized  by  him  with  an  overpowering  vividness, 
carrying  with  it  his  whole  nature.    It  may  be  that  his  flight, 

■  Eiod.  V.  e.  U.  19.  The  word  la  ahotertm.  Even  the  wicntT  elden>  are  so  called, 
Num.  It,  Ifl.  Bo  are,  afterward*,  the  heada  of  the  different  sections  of  the  tribee.  In 
the  match  throDgh  (he  ttllderneH.  Dent.  si.  fl  ;  iili.  9  ;  nil.  Sg.  Joih.  1.  10  ;  ill. 
S:  till.  33;  xilll.  3:  xilr.  1.  The  mnnlclpal  dlgnltarleiof  the  Iowdb  of  lanel  BlH) 
bore,  in  arter  daye.  thia  name.  Deat.  irl.  IB,  1  Chron.  iilli.4:  uvl.  »,  The 
■hoterlm  teem  to  have  liid  charge  nr  the  genealogical  recoida  ot  the  tribea. 

*  Eiod.  tv.  39.  It  la  nuUworthjr  (hat  Pharaoh  complalna  of  the  people  "  llMenliig 
tolling  talk,"  abontgoliig  off  Id  EVcrlAce  in  the  wUdsmesa.  Tbia  ahomlhal  tbilr 
leadera  bad  aecesa  to  tbem.  and  we  may  reel  ear*  Ibat  tbej  bad  lotig  iiaed  tbla 
privilege  (o  qnlcben  tbem  to  worthj  tbougbU.    S«e  Bxod.  v.  B. 
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after  killing  the  Egyptian  taskmaster^  was  the  first  step 
towards  this  lofty  inspiration,  by  breaking  off  every  tie  with 
Egypt,  and  committing  him  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of 
his  people.  For,  though  his  heart  had  always  been  theirs, 
even  amidst  the  learned  seclusion  of  the  temple  cloisters  at 
On,  or  the  splendours  of  the  palace  at  Tanis — and  though 
he  had  often  stolen  away  to  mingle  with  those  whom  he 
loved  as  *'  his  brethren,"  and  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  *' burdens" — his  flight  must  have  first  set  him  free 
from  an  embarrassing  position,  and  left  him  wholly  at  their 
service. 

The  prophet,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the 
mouth  of  God  among  men,  whether  in  respect  to  the  present 
or  the  future.  Prediction  is  only  one  form  of  the  Divine 
communications  he  announces.  To  proclaim  the  present 
purposes  and  will  of  God  is  his  main  commission.  But  to 
rise  to  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  he  thus  becomes  the 
articulate  voice  of  the  Eternal  to  his  fellow-men  must  come 
by  a  natural  advance.  Before  the  spirit  can  thus  be  filled 
with  the  Divine,  like  a  lamp  with  light,  it  must  have  been 
long  concentrated  on  it  to  a  degree  unknown  to  other  men. 
Earth  must  well-nigh  have  disappeared,  before  the  heavens 
thus  open  as  the  familiar  home  of  the  thoughts.  The 
Unseen  must  have  become  the  great  reality,  before  whicli  the 
visible  and  temporal  rank  as  infinitely  subordinate.  In  this 
sense  Moses  was,  at  once,  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  for  no  one  before  Christ  has  spoken  in  the  name 
of  God  with  such  commanding  majesty,  or  shed  such  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  Divine  nature  and  laws.  All  future  prophets 
draw  their  light  from  his  central  splendour,  for  he  estab- 
lished in  the  hearts  of  his  race  the  great  truths  which  his 
successors  had  but  to  press  home  on  their  contemporaries. 
VOL.  n.-io 
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The  burning  buBh  of  Horeb  was,  indeed,  only  a  Bjmbo]  of 
the  sacred  fire  which  glowed  through  his  being,  and  liimlltd 
in  the  world,  unextinguiahably,  the  light  of  the  true  I'elig- 
ion.  But  what  long  wreBtlings  of  soul ;  wlmt  pondoriiige 
over  the  mysteries  of  nature  as  scon  around  and  above  him  ; 
what  mental  struggles  with  the  teocliings  of  his  Egyptian 
masters  ;  what  contrasts  of  tlio  gods  of  the  Nile  valley  in  all 
their  higher  and  lower  aspects,  with  the  traditional  faith  in 
the  One  living  and  true  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
must  have  passed  through  his  soul,  before  Jehovah  stood  out 
alone,  supreme,  universal,  as  the  holy  Lord  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  I  To  think  one's  way,  even  with  all  supernatural 
aids,  to  such  a  stupendous  conclusion,  in  the  clearness  and 
intensity  with  which  it  rose  before  him,  sets  him  apart 
among  men ;  for  tlie  God  of  Moses,  thoagh  also  the  God  of 
Abraham,  is  revealed  with  infinitely  fuller  circumstance,  in 
His  relations  to  mankind  and  in  the  disclosures  of  His  own 
Being.  Revelation  doubtless  poured  into  his  soul  the  light 
by  which  it  realized  such  truths,  hut  his  whole  nature  must 
have  strained  towards  tliat  light  with  a  grand  earnestness, 
to  have  been  fitted  for  such  communications.  In  spiritual 
things,  it  is  ever  to  those  only  who  have,  that  more  can  be 
given. 

Apart  from  this  concentrated  Divine  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, raising  him  slowly,  through  years,  to  the  conviction 
that  ho  was  called  to  bo  a  prophet  to  liia  people,  and  to 
speak  to  them,  as  such,  for  God ;  the  vast  task  before 
Moses  demanded  the  intellect  of  a  statesman,  a  legislator, 
and  an  organizer  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  was  tlie  union  of 
these  with  his  supreme  authority  as  the  recognized  mouth- 
piece of  God,  that  qualified  him  supremely  for  his  great 
work. 


—  .i,ft-t.m*iiji  J 
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It  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Bible  tells  us, 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Horeb — 'Hhe  dry/'  a  name  for 
the  vast  heights  of  the  Sinai  group  as  a  whole — while  he 
was  feeding  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  that  Moses  was 
first  honoured  with  the  Divine  communication  which  trans- 
formed him,  henceforth,  in  his  whole  nature,  by  bringing  to 
a  crisis  the  inarticulate  dreams  and  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  past.  Tradition  has  fixed  the  spot,  since  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  deep  seclusion  to  which  he  afterwards  led 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  convent  of  Justinian  is  built 
over  what  is  held  to  have  been  the  very  spot  where  he  was 
commanded  to  put  the  sandals  from  off  his  feet.  But 
whether  this  "valley  of  Jethro,"  or  the  plain  at  Mount 
Serbal,  was  the  scene  of  the  event,  the  circumstances  around 
were  equally  fitting.  The  awful  majesty  of  the  hills,  which, 
as  Josephus  tells  us,'  had  already  invested  them  with  a  spe- 
cial sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arab  tribes  as  '*  the  Moun- 
tains of  God,'*  looked  down  on  the  wanderer  from  every 
side.  He  had  followed  his  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  as  they 
sought  the  aromatic  shrubs  on  the  ledges  of  the  rock,  or  in 
the  folds  of  the  narrow  valleys,  or  by  the  side  of  chance 
springs ;  little  thinking  to  what  they  were  leading  him. 
The  wild  acacia,  the  seneh  of  the  Ilebrew  Bible — a  gnarled 
and  thorny  tree,  not  unlike  our  solitary  hawthorn  in  its 
growth ' — dotted  the  bare  slopes  and  the  burning  soil  of  the 
ravines.  But  now,  suddenly,  a  glow  of  flame,  like  that 
which  was  consuming  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
shines  forth  amidst  the  dry  branches  of  one  of  these  before 
him,  and  yet,  as  he  gazes,  "  the  bush,''  though  "it  burned 
with  fire,'*  was  not  consumed.  Drawing  near  to  ^^see  this 
great  sight,"  a  voice  which   he  instinctively  recognizes  as 

1  AtU,,  IJL  ztL  a.  •  Trbuam,  Hat,  Hist,  qf  BibU,  p.  891. 
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Diyine  sotinda  from  ita  midet,  comnifinding  liim  to  remove 
bis  saadals,  as  on  holy  ground ; '  revealing  new  and  closer 
relations  of  God  to  His  chosen  people,  and  impOBing  on  the 
awed  shepherd  a  unique  commisBion  as  His  prophet.  He 
had  been  known  to  their  forefathers,  and  waa  known  to 
thomselves,  by  names  more  or  less  used  by  related  peoples, 
in  speaking  of  their  gods— the  names  El,  or  Eloliim,  or 
Shaddai — "the  mighty  One."  The  worship  of  Jehovah, 
indeed,  was  generally  diffused  through  Assyrian  and  West- 
em  Asia  at  an  early  date;  for,  as  far  back  as  B.C.  823,  tho 
names  of  Assyrian  officials  are  in  part  made  up,  like  so 
many  Jewish  names,  by  incorporating  part  of  it.  Even  in 
B.C.  887,  the  name  Abijah  occurs  on  the  Euphrates  ns  an 
Assyrian  name,  and  in  the  time  of  Sargon,  the  destroyer  of 
Samaria  in  b.c.  731,  /nnbidi  was  king  of  Hamath,  on  the 
Orontes;  Joram  was  king  of  Edom ;  ZeddkiiJi,  king  of 
Ascalon,  and  Padiiih,  king  of  Ekron.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
Joel  in  a  Phceuician  text  from  Malta.  The  name  Jehovah 
vas,  indeed,  common,  at  least  aa  early  as  the  tenth  century 
before  Clirist,  to  all  Semitic  peoples  of  Western  Asia  as  far 
east  as  Nineveh.  The  Hebrews  themselves  had,  in  fact,  also 
used  the  name,  as  we  see  in  that  of  Jochebed,  the  mother  of 
Moses,  but  ita  wide  import  had  never  been  fully  revealed  to 
them,'  Henceforth,  the  gulf  between  the  true  God  and  the 
idols  of  Egypt  and  of  the  nations,  should  be  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  ita  full  significance,  as 
expressive  of  the  One  only  Living  God — the  true  "I  am 
wnou  I  AM,"  the  mysterious  Fountain  of  all  Being.     "Go 

I  ■'Onrhabltof  reipntle  to  lake  off  the  hit ;  Ihclrs,  lo  tika  off  Uwlr  nbo».    Con- 
wlthouttaking  tlipmoff  andknvtiig  thf^iaitthedoon."    }iiU'eSamaTilant,pp.im 
•  OeUcr,  la  Hanog,  ml.  il.  p.  400. 
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to  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel/'  continued  the 
Divine  voice,  *'  and  say  to  them,  '  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  This  shall  be  My 
name  for  ever  :  so  shall  you  call  Me  for  ever  and  ever/  "  * 
All  other  gods  were  mere  Elilim' — '*  nothings'' — ^had  no 
existence,  but  were  only  inventions  of  man.  He  alone,  by 
the  very  name  Jehovah,  proclaimed  Himself  as  the  One  Liv- 
ing God.  Moses  was  to  tell  his  brethren  that  this  mighty 
Being — mindful  of  His  covenant  with  Abraham — was  about 
to  deliver  them  from  oppression,  and  gather  them  beneath 
the  mountains  where  the  Voice  then  spoke,  that  He  might 
give  them  their  future  laws  as  His  people,  and  afterwards 
lead  them  to  the  good  land  which  He  had  promised  to  their 
fathers. 

Instinctively  shrinking  from  an  oflBce  at  once  so  lofty 
and  80  difficult,  Moses  naturally  craves  special  assurances 
of  God^s  presence  with  him,  before  he  can  face  the  majesty 
of  Pharaoh^  or  hope  to  rouse  the  apathy  of  a  down-trodden 
race.  But  these,  also,  are  given  him.  Overpowered  with 
the  vision,  and  yet  divinely  exalted  in  soul ;  shrinking  in  hu- 
mility as  he  thinks  of  himself,  but  strong  in  a  holy  trust  as 
he  remembers  Jehovah,  he  turns  back  to  his  flocks  another 
man.  Henceforth,  he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  inspired,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  great  enterprise  committed  to  him. 
If  he  be  slow  of  speech,  has  not  Jehovah  said  that  Aaron 
would  speak  for  him  to  Pharaoh  and  to  the  people ;  he  him- 

>  Geflenias,  Lex.^  8th  edition,  art.  ''Zftcher,**  p.  239.  It  is  striking  how  this  snpreme 
njune  of  God  had  its  echoes  in  other  nations  than  It*rael— perhaps  from  the  first  age 
of  innocence.  laO  was  at  times  the  name  assigned  by  the  Greeks  to  the  highest  God 
(Macrob.,  ScUum.^  \.  18).  The  Chalilaeans  spoke  of  ImO,  and  the  Icbthyophagi  are 
said  to  hA?e  used  the  name  laO  Subaoth,  as  a  charm  or  spell  in  their  fishing.  See 
Knobera  Exodus^  p.  89.  Perhaps  these  nations  borrowed  the  name  from  thf 
Hebrews.  *  Ps.  zcvL  6. 
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self  acting,  through  hira,  as  the  representative  of  Orod  ?  It 
would  tlius  be  his  to  indicate  :  Aaron  would  put  his  instruc- 
tions in  fitting  words.  To  himself  it  was  vouchsafed  to 
stand  to  the  people  in  the  place  of  God  ;  to  Aaron  he  would 
be  as  God  is  to  a  prophet  whom  he  inspires.'  Did  he  wish 
a  symbol  of  his  high  ofllice  ?  Had  not  the  sliepherd's  rod  in 
hia  hand  been  already  ma^lo  the  inatmmeut  of  Divine  power  ? 
His  task  was  to  be  performed  by  no  mere  human  aid.  Had 
he  been  required  to  front  the  majesty  of  Egypt  by  raising  an 
insurrection  and  trusting  to  military  success,  he  might  well 
have  despMred ;  for  how  could  the  multitudes  of  an  enslaved 
population  win  the  day  i^;aiust  disciplined  armies  ?  Hut  the 
peaceful  symbol  he  bore — the  staff  with  which  he  had  guided 
his  kinsman's  flocks — spoke,  as  the  wonders  he  had  ulrciuly 
Been  wrought  by  it  showed,  of  an  invisible  Power  before 
whom  the  might  of  the  Pharaohs  availed  nothing.  In  the 
modest  humility  of  such  an  emblem  he  could  go  forward, 
assured  that  Jehovah  who  had  sent  him  would  also  fight  the 
battle  for  Israel.*     For,  had   not  this  simple  rod,  at  the 

'  Knobel'»  Pn^ktllumvi,  vol.  1,  p.  IM.    Evald'B  attthicUe,  vol.  It.  p.  gS. 

■  The  Incident  of  tlie  cirrnmcleton  of  Oershom.  llie  Min  oT  Mosei,  bI  the  canvan- 
•enl,on  thewaj  to  Egypt.  Is  Kiiklng.  Mogea  had  dpe'"^'^  loperrann  Ibc  rile  and 
waiKaddenlyetmck  b;  nvere  iltni'iw,  which  he  Inced  to  tbia  oTcnlgbt  of  hIa  duty. 
Zlppomb.  learning  the  f»cl.  forthwith  drcomcinei  the  child,  and  Mo«»  prewntly 
rccovcni ;  on  which  ZIpporsh  Islle  liim  that  ahe  hue  won  him  again  for  her  hrlde- 
KTooiD  by  tho  child's  blood ;  that  hl«  life  la  spared  on  acconnC  of  It,  and  ahe  hia  him 
Milwere.glveiitoheraiiew-nowthladuty  lufuimled.  Kiod.  It.  M-ST.  Tiiai  ihc 
■■■oni>"orMo«a>houliI  be  act  ud  an  ass,  Implies  that  they  were  ot  lender  years.  >o 
Ihat  hia  manias  mu^t  have  [ahen  place  lonR  after  hl>  going  to  HldlBn.  or  tbc  lilnh 
of  hia  children  mmt  have  been  loi>g  dcUyed,  HenidotuB  aajs  th»l  the  Arabs  »ere 
wont  tu  connrm  covenants  by  ciitilni;  Cbuir  middle  Onjprr  with  a  fliarp  slonc  tlil.  SI. 
In  the  case  of  Moaeiit  ivaa  fitting  that  the  corenant  mftde  with  Abraham,  and  now 
Tinnally  renewed  with  himself,  should  be  eolcmnlzed  by  the  elgtl  dlilnely  appointed 
at  ita  Urit  inelilDtlon.  But  It  markettrlliiDgly  the  extent  to  which  the  patriarchal 
faith  had  pi»ed  from  the  common  Hebrew  mind,  that  even  MOHe  should  have 
neglected  to  circu melee  hia  children.  GeaenlnK  quotei  with  approral  the  statement 
dT  some  Jewish  expoaltora,  that  a  mother  called  her  son  "fpooae"  wbDD  ha  wia 
ctccnmclaed.    Thttaum.  p.  6W. 
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bidding  of  God,  turned  to  an  angry  serpent,  the  symbol  of 
death,  and  had  not  the  hand  that  held  it  been  alternately 
withered  and  restored  by  the  same  Voice  ?  Had  not  the 
vision  of  the  burning  bush  shown  that  tliough  thorns  could 
not  of  themselves  resist  the  shining  flames,  but  were,  rather, 
the  very  thing  that  would  most  easily  fall  a  prey  to  them,  a 
Power  was  at  hand  who  protected  even  what  was  so  frail  ? 
Israel  might  be  unable  in  itself  to  oppose  Egypt,  but  its 
Kedeemer  was  mighty.  As  God  was  in  the  flame  of  the 
bush  and  hindered  its  consuming  that  in  which  it  glowed, 
so  He  was  with  His  people  in  their  trials,  and  would  keep 
them  from  being  destroyed.  They  would  be  saved,  not  by 
the  skill  or  intellect  of  any  leader,  but  only  by  the  power 
and  loving-kindness  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Their  deliverance 
sliould  be  so  clearly  Ilis  work  alone,  that  they  would  in  all 
future  ages  see  in  it  a  pledge  of  His  having  divinely  chosen 
them  for  His  own,  and  of  His  tender  love  and  pity  towards 
them.* 

The  meeting  of  Aaron  with  his  brother  must  have  filled 
both  hearts  with  joy  and  confidence  in  God,  for  if  Moses  had 
to  speak  of  heavenly  encouragement  in  their  great  enterprise, 
80  had  Aaron.  He  had  to  report,  besides,  that  the  Hebrews, 
their  brethren,  were  at  last,  after  long  years,  roused  once 
more  to  an  enthusiasm  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
which  insured  their  co-operation  in  any  plan  for  speedy 
deliverance  from  tlie  burden  of  Egyptian  slavery,  and  the 
hated  presence  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  Nor  was  it  necessary 
to  wait  any  length  of  time  for  the  proof  of  this.  All  the 
elders  of  Israel  being  summoned  and  told  of  the  approach- 
ing crisis,  the  tidings  soon  spread  through  every  division  of 
the  tribes,  and  were  received  with  universal  joy.    The  elders 

I  E3atokit'BLehrbuehderBid,-0€tcMehi$^j6Llp.l74, 
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indeed  could  report  that  "the  people  believed,  and  rejoiced 
that  Jehovah  had  yieited  them"  through  Uis  chosen  moB- 
eengerB,  and  that  they  had  bowed  thoir  heads  and  wor- 
Bhipped.' 

The  struggle  which  had  now  come  to  a  head  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  waa  at  once  a  revolt  of  slaves  against  their 
masters  and  the  conflict  of  one  religion  with  another. 
The  Pharaoh  had  aimed  at  destroying  the  nationality  of 
the  Hebrews  and  incorporating  them  with  the  general  popu- 
lation, but  this  involved  their  accepting  Egyptian  idolatry. 
Israel  had,  however,  clung  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  the 
faith  of  their  race,  and  craved  leave  to  perform  tlie  sacrifices 
it  demanded.  But  these  required  the  slaughter  of  ram.s  and 
osen — the  former  sacred  to  Amon  ;  the  latter  the  symbol  of 
Osiris  and  Isis — and  to  kill  animals  thus  sacred,  would  have 
roused  the  whole  nation  to  exterminate  a  people  guilty  of 
such  impiety.  It  waa  inevitable  that  if  these  Bacrifices  were 
to  be  oSered  at  all,  the  Hebrews  must  be  allowed  to  go  out- 
side  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom. 

Demanding  an  audience,  therefore,  from  Pharaoh,  Moses 
and  Aaron  requested  that  their  brethren  should  be  permitted 
to  go  a  three-days'  journey  to  the  wilderness,  and  there  hold 
a  solemn  religious  festival  to  their  God,'  The  refusal  of  a 
proposal  so  fair  and  moderate  would  at  once  justify  their 
obtaining  for  themselves  this  natural  right,  and  with  it  their 
persomkl  freedom,  by  any  worthy  means  that  offered. 

The  Pharaoh  who  now  reigned  was  Menephtah  II.,  the 
thirteenth  son  of  liameses  II.,  who  had  died  after  reign- 
ing well-nigh  seventy  years,  leaving  many  survivors  of  his 

I  Biod.  Ir.  81.    Septiugint  and  Enobcl. 

1  The  EgjptUns  had  Ibeir  onn  rellgloDS  pLlKrlnugsa  ud  luriflclal  reitivila.  at 
BulUBtiB.BiiiiriihSala,  HcUopoliB,  BodUm,  uidPapremis.  Berod.,  il.  SB.  ik'C  ilao 
Vatblnger,  ShufUn  u.  Kritlkat,  ISlt,  p.  SM. 
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immense  family  of  170  children.'  Menephtah  was  already  a 
man  of  about  sixty  when  he  ascended  the  throne^  and  he 
held  his  court  habitually  in  Lower  Egypt ;  at  Memphis,  On, 
and  Tanis  or  Zoan,"  where  monuments  bearing  his  name 
still  exist,  thus  corroborating  the  statement  of  the  Bible, 
that  it  was  at  Zoan  Moses  encountered  him.'  The  date  of 
his  accession  is  said  to  have  been  B.C.  1325,  but  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  accepted  dates  of  earlier  and  subse- 
quent events. 

From  the  time  of  Seti  I.,  the  grandfather  of  Menephtah, 
the  people  of  Libya  had  threatened  the  western  frontier  of 
Egypt,  but  the  vigour  of  Rameses  11.  had  driven  them  back, 
and  held  them  in  check  while  he  lived.  After  his  death, 
however,  things  changed.  A  great  alliance  was  formed  by 
the  Libyans  with  the  Greeks — of  whom  this  is  the  first 
historical  mention  known— the  Sicilians,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Sardinians,  and  the  Lycians  ;  and  Egypt  was  invaded  from 
the  north,  by  sea  and  land.  In  such  a  time  the  persecution 
of  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  suspended,  for  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  tempted  them,  by  ill-treatment,  to 
join  the  invaders,  who  were  finally  driven  oflE  after  "  days 
and  months,*' leaving  the  unusual  number  of  9,376  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Menephtah.*  Mounds  of  hands  and  dis- 
membered limbs  laid  at  his  feet  attested  the  ferocity  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  of  whom  Menephtah 
particularly    boasts.     But  besides  these,  there  were  more 

>  Lenoniuuit*8  Manud^  yol.  i.  p.  423.  Birch's  AneUnt  Egypt  firom  UuMonumenU^ 
p.  18S.  Bbers,  in  Riehm,  p.  883.  Maspero,  p.  258.  De  Roag^,  Exatnen  Cfritique  dt 
r  Ouvragi  de  M,U  ChettUier  de  Bunaen^  9d  putie,  p.  74. 

*  Chabas,  RecherchM  twr  la  XIX*  Zhfruutie,  pp.  79, 80.  Chabas,  Melanget  ftgyp- 
ioloffiques,  8d  series,  vol.  11.  pp.  117, 161. 

>  Ps.  IzxTliL  12.  4S. 

*  Inscriptloii  at  Karnak  translated  in  Records  <tf  the  Past,  vol.  Iv.  817-48 ;  also  by  Do 
Bxmg6  in  the  Revue  Arc/ueoloffique,  1867,  p.  167 ;  and  by  Chabas,  iStudee  de  rAnU- 
fuUi  HUtOTique,  Paris,  }87P-79.    Bbers,  JSgypten  und  die  BUcher  Uo$e9\  p.  154. 
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Tfdnablo  apoila :  multitudes  of  horses  and  oxen,  over  9,000 
copper  swords,  1,308  bulls,  many  goats,  5i  gold  vases,  a 
number  of  silver  drinking  cups,  and  more  tiiaii  3,000  of 
other  mat«rial8  ;  coats  of  mail,  skin  tents,  and  much  else. 

Peace  ouce  more  established,  the  oppression  of  the  He- 
brews recommenced  with  additional  eeverity;  perhaps  from 
the  doubtful  attitude  taken  by  them  during  the  invasion ; 
but,  it  may  be,  only  from  the  natural  fear  that  a  jieople  so 
numerous,  so  vigorous,  so  distinct  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
80  fiercely  opposed  to  the  national  religion,  should  hereafter 
give  trouble  if  fresh  complications  arose.  Among  other  pre- 
cautions, Menephtah,  like  his  father,  took  up  his  residence, 
usually,  at  Memphis  or  at  Tanis-Zoan,  whence  he  could 
moat  easily  dominate  the  alien  populations  of  the  Delta,  and 
stand,  as  it  were,  on  guard,  at  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  against 
invasion  from  Syria  or  Arabia.  An  allusion  occurs,  in  the 
inscription  which  records  the  great  Libyan  inroad,  to  the 
condition  of  these  parts  after  peace  had  been  restored,  and 
also  in  the  old  Hyksos  days.  On '  or  Ileliopolis  and  Mem- 
phis were  additionally  fortified ;  other  places  which  had 
been  ruined  were  rebuilt,  and  lines  of  defence  were  thrown 
up  at  weak  parts  ;  perhaps  in  part  as  measures  of  repression 
towards  the  Ilebrcws.  Then  follows  a  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Delta  and  Lower  Egypt,  generally,  in  the  old 
Ilyksos  times,  and  since.  "  Never  was  the  like  devastation 
seen  as  in  the  invasion  of  the  Libyans  and  their  allies — not 
even  in  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  when  the 
land  lay  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  misery  reigned — in 
the  times  when  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  could  not  drive 
the  invaders  out.     (In  the  Libyan  invasion)  the  open  lands 
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were  left  untilled,  as  pasture  for  cattle,  because  of  the  bar- 
barians. These  parts  had  been  infested  from  the  times  of 
our  ancestors,  when  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  lay  in  their 
tombs,  and  when  those  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of 
their  towns,  were  surrounded  by  dwellings  of  corruption.* 
Their  troops  had  not  auxiliaries  enougli  to  enable  them  to 
act  eflBciently.'* '  The  Delta  was  still,  as  in  the  past,  the 
weak  point  of  Egypt,  from  the  large  foreign  element  in  ita 
population,  holding  close  relations  to  the  inexhaustible  hos- 
tile regions  outside.  The  whole  position  of  affairs,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Libyans  and  their  European  and  Asiatic 
allies,  might  naturally  suggest  the  sternest  measures  towards 
the  already  dangerously  numerous  Hebrews. 

Tanis,  the  scene  of  the  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield  to  tlie  demands  of  Moses,  has  been 
already  described.'  Fortunately,  we  have  on  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  a  plan  of  its  ruins  made  in 
the  time  of  Seti  I.,  grandfather  of  Menephtah,  before  it 
had  been  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Rameses  IL  The  Tanis 
branch  of  the  Kile  flows  through  the  town  and  its  suburbs, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  In  the  water  are  crocodiles  and 
aquatic  plants.  The  sea,  not  far  off,  is  also  represented, 
with  its  fish  ;  *  for  in  the  Hyksos  days  the  ships  of  Palestine 
and  other  countries  could  sail  up  to  the  wharves  of  Tanis, 
as  they  again  were  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II. ,  though  the 
canal  which  now  represents  the  river  is  only  narigable  for 
the  fisher-boats  from  Lake  Menzaleh,  which  did  not  then 
exist. 

>  An  alien  popnlation. 

■  Beoords  qf  the  Pasft  vol.  iv.  p.  41.    Ebere,  JEgypf^sn^  p.  807.    Vlgonroaz,  vol.  IL 
p.  848.    Chabas,  Recherches^  p.  94. 

*  Page  29. 

*  Brag«ch,  Ifucript,  Otog.,  L  pi.  48.    La  Sortie  des  Eibfmix  d'Egypte,  Conference 
Alezandrle,  1874,  p.  80i 
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Mencphtah  was  about  twenty  years  yonnger  than  Moses, 
and  liad  doubtlees  heard  of  his  early  life  iu  the  palace,  and 
of  hia  Bubseqnent  flight  and  its  cause.  Time,  however,  had 
long  effaced  these  recollections,  for  even  the  flight  had  hap- 
pened forty  years  before.  But  to  make  any  impression  on 
a  Pharaoh,  in  favour  of  despised  slaves,  needed  more  than 
words,  however  reasonable  or  weighty.  Menephtah  had 
been  taught  to  regard  his  lightest  fancy  as  the  law  which  all 
must  obey.  That  he  sliould  be  required  to  do  the  least  trifle 
against  his  pleasure  was  inconceivable.  Court  laureates  had 
addressed  him  in  odes,  one  of  which,  still  preserved,  is 
doubtless  a  sample  of  many.  He  was,  they  told  him,  "  the 
lover  of  truth,"  "  the  snn  in  the  great  heaven,  onliglitening 
the  earth  with  his  goodness,  and  chasing  the  darkness  from 
Egypt." 

"  Thou  art,  as  It  were,  the  image  of  thj  father,  Iho  Sun 
Who  rises  id  heaven,  .  ■  ,  No  place  ia  without  thy  goodness. 
Thy  sayings  are  the  law  of  every  laad.  ,  ,  . 
Bright  is  thy  eye  above  the  stars  of  heaven  :  able  to  gaze  at 
The  sun.     Wliatever  is  spoken,  even  id  secret,  ascends  to 
Thine  ears.     Whatever  is  done  in  secret,  thy  eye  sees  it, 
0 1  Baeura  Meriamen,'  merciFiil  Lord,  creator  of  breath  '.  "' 

The  first  approaches  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  tliia  man-god, 
on  behalf  of  their  people,  the  despised  beings  by  whose  la- 
bour he  was  executing  the  public  works  of  the  district,  only 
drew  down  on  the  sufferers  a  heavier  lot.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  aIlowo<l  tebben,  the  broken  straw  of  the  thresh- 

■  A  name  of  Menephuh  [I.  The  eipreBfion  of  belief  that  he  wae  the  tnie  lidni; 
Tepnwnlatlvu  or  Deitj  on  eanh  wae  duobtleaa  sliicsre,  for  all  mm  to  Egjrpt.  ae  hn^ 
been  already  eaid,  wonhlpped  the  Pharaoh  >■  lh«  iocamatc  Sun-god.  Pn»rB  of  tble 
m  met  with  constBntljr. 

'  Papgru'  Aaittltui.  traoelaled  bj  Obabu.  Mitanget  jlgi/pUili/glqua,  I8T0,  p.  117, 
and  bj  Kr.  Ooodwin,  Traiu.  See.  BUi.  A-^.,  vul.  II.  p.  1S3.  S*conU  tif  tht  Putt, 
»o].  vl,  p.  101, 
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ing  floor^  to  use  in  binding  the  clay  they  had  to  make 
into  bricks  ;  but  now  they  were  to  get  it  where  they  could, 
from  the  fields  far  and  near  ;  the  same  number  of  bricks  as 
before  being  still  demanded  from  them.  *  It  must  have  been 
some  time  about  the  end  of  April ;  for  the  wheat  harvest  is 
then  just  over  in  Egypt  and  leaves  the  plains  of  the  Delta 
covered  with  standing  straw — soon  to  be  gathered  and  torn 
or  trampled  to  pieces  for  fodder  :  the  reapers  in  Ancient  as 
in  Modern  Egypt  cutting  oflE  the  grain  close  to  the  ear. 
The  Nile  would  be  at  its  lowest,  and  the  hot  sand  wind  from 
the  Sahara  would  have  begun  to  blow,  as  it  does  for  fifty 
days  together  at  that  season,  making  the  heat  almost  unen- 
durable. But  the  Hebrews  had  to  face  it,  and  waste  their 
strength  and  lives  on  their  impossible  task."  The  burden 
had  become  intolerable,  but  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

The  signs  and  plagues  by  which  Menephtah  was  in  the 
end  compelled  to  let  the  Hebrews  go,  began,  we  are  told, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  wonder  that  had  already  been 
wrought  at  Iloreb — the  turning  a  rod  into  a  serpent :  a 
miracle  imitated,  however,  by  the  ^'  magicians  of  Egypt.*' " 
The  great  lesson  of  all  these  manifestations — the  superiority 
of  Jehovah  to  the  idols  of  Egypt — was  in  none,  however, 
more  vividly  shown  than  in  this,  by  "  Aaron's  rod  swallow- 
ing up''  all  the  others.* 

The  jugglers  and  magicians  of  the  East  have  in  every  age 
exhibited  feats  of  skill,  or  of  unholy  powers,  which  startle 
the  senses  and  seem  to  defy  explanation.  Egypt  especially 
was  the  land  of  "the  black  art,"  which  indeed  got  that 
name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  soil  of  the  Nile  valley.' 

>  Bzod.  Y.  16  it.  *  Osbuni,  Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  SS8.  *  Ezod.  yli.  11. 

^  All  official  EgyptimiB  carried  rods  in  their  handis,  as  indications  of  their  rank,  etc 
*  Alchemy  means  **  pretended  eicience/*  and  is  derived  from  Kemia  a  black— tlM 
native  name  of  Jligypt    Uence  it  was  *'  the  black  ait.** 
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ExoduR  aiipplies  us  with  the  names  of  some  classes  of  ita 
wonder-workers — tho  Ilakamim,  or  wise  men,  who  specially 
dealt  in  eeci'ct  arts  ;  the  Jlekaiilijjhim,  who  muttered  magic 
spells  and  adjurations  for  driving  away  spirits,  or  the  more 
tangible  dangers  of  crocodiles,  asps,  snakes,  and  the  like  ; ' 
and  the  llartummim,  who  were,  as  Brugsch  tell^  us,  the 
high  priest*,  presiding  at  tho  different  religions  servioes  in 
the  very  city  of  Zoan-Tanis,  where  Moses  and  Aaron 
wrought  tlicir  miracles.  Their  name  means,  we  are  told, 
"  the  warriors,"  in  allusion  to  tho  myths  of  conflicts  of  the 
goda,  so  common  in  Egypt."  This  class  were  iicrliaps,  equiv- 
alent to  "the  sacred  scribes,'"  and  appear  to  have  been  at 
once  the  literary  men  of  their  temples,  and  skilled  in  utter- 
ing spells  by  the  use  of  sacred  names  and  words.'  In  this 
relation  they  were  the  "scribes  of  occult  writings,"  and 
formed,  with  tho  other  classes  named,  tlie  council  of  the  Pha- 
raoh, to  consult  the  magic  books  for  him,  when  suminoiied, 
Tho  names  of  the  two  chief  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Jannes  and  Jambrea,  have  been  preserved  by  St.  Paul,'  and 
are  both  Egyptian ;  An  or  Annu,  which  is  identical  with 
"scribe,"  being  frequently  found  in  writings  of  tho  date  of 
Moses,  while  Jarnbres  is  the  name  of  a  sacred  book,  and 
may  mean  "Scribe  of  the  South."*  Btixtorff  gives  Eonie  of 
tho  traditions  of  the  later  Jews  respecting  them,  under  the 
names  of  Jochanna  and  Mamrc.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  to  have  perished  with  Pharaoh  in  the  Red 
Sea,  but  it  is  idle  to  repeat  such  inventions  at  any  length.' 

-  tietrtflmnuxtinltmBooto/l/u  Dtad. 

<  BraRBcb.  TAt  Erodiit  ami  the  f.ifvpHan  Mouumenli,  Traoii.  OrUnt.  Congrtti, 
London,  13r4,  p.  9!n.    DlllmBan  iKralm,  \>.  6S1  reject!)  Ihls  etymology. 

■  Ebere.  .^ypUn.  etc.,  p.  StI.  ■  f/ieakfr'i  COmmtal.,  vol.  1.  p.  VTa. 

•STlni.  ill.S.  '  Sifoifr-t  Comminl..  vol.  I.  V.  3179. 

'  Bnitorfl-i  Ltx.  Ch.  tt  Tai.,  pp.  1M84.  RoHnmDller,  Dot  AUt  u.  AVm  Morgen 
Imul,  vol.  i.  p.  33% 
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Like  all  the  other  "  eigiis  "  and  plagiiea,  that  of  the  rod 
turned  into  ii  eerjicnt  was  a  direet  clmllengo  from  Jehovah 
to  the  idola  of  Egypt ;  for  eeriR'ntu  were  worsliipped  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,'  ami  the  living  Bymbol  of  the  god 
of  Pithom,  in  the  Hebrew  district,  was  one  of  tlicee  creat- 
ures, dignified  with  the  name  of  "the  Magnificent,"  and 
"the  Splendid."'  The  asp  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  god 
Kneph — the  creator  and  Bustaiiier  of  the  world,'  and  Serapis 
waa  frequently  represented  with  a  serpent's  body.'  To  dis- 
credit tliis  reptile,  therefore,  at  once  dishonoured  a  multi- 
tude  of  Egyptian  gods,  for  their  utter  impotence  as  com- 
pared with  Jchovali  could  have  had  no  more  signal  illustra- 
tion,  than  the  vanishing  of  all  the  rods  of  the  magicians 
i>efore  that  of  Aaron. 

How  the  feats  narrated  of  these  wonder-workers  were  per- 
formed it  is  im])ossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  conjurers  in  the  East  have 
boasted  of  amazing  power  over  serpents.  An  Airiean  race, 
the  Psylli,  wore  believed  to  be  proof  against  their  bites, 
handling  them  recklessly,  in  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
spells  and  incantations.  Throwing  them  into  a  helpless 
lethargj',  they  then  played  with  them  as  mock  rods  or 
staves.*  Even  at  this  day  Egyptian  jugglers  are  accus- 
tomed to  catch  a  serpent  by  the  head,  and  by  some  strange 

■  Herod-,  iu  74-  BuHbias  tpvalu  of  tna  B6ipeD1B  wonhlppfld  at  Thebet.  utiM 
gTcMem  ot  «U  the  godi. 

<  BmgKh,  The  ReBdiu  and  He  Ki;ypliim  MonimitHti,  p.  309. 
'  Creuier'i  agmboM,  p.  IW. 

■  Winer,  SiManfft.  Lane.  In  hie  UMfra  EtvpAaM,  statu  tbit  «ich  qoutor  of 
Cairo  hu  a  apvclaJ  guaidiau  genliif.  In  tbc  rarm  ol  a  wrpent.  Thlalano  dnnbta 
r«Uc  of  ancient  nerprnl  worsblp.  Evi-ry  viftinr  Co  \.i,\*  wonderftil  cit  j  mnat  ba<e  Been 
the  aerpeDt  cliamiFn,  wba  bivo  Ihdr  perfonnlng  cobrsH,  corrleft  about  bj  Ibem  in 
bukets,  and  taken  ont  for  iba  amnwmeiil  ot  the  roreixni-n  at  the  hotda.  to  go 
thmugh  their  dancing  moMonii  on  ihe  paveineDt. 

'  See  aathoiiaea  Id  Knobel'a  Hkodut,  p.  fl. 
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power  make  it  stiff  and  motionlese,  as  if  changed  iiito  a 
rod.' 

The  second  "  sign  "  and  first  "  plague  " — the  turning  the 
waters  of  Egypt  into  blood — waa  a  blow  at  the  whole  relig- 
ion of  Egypt,  than  which  none  could  have  been  more  im- 
pressiTe,  whether  to  the  Egyptians  or  Hebrewa  The  Nile 
was,  ill  the  strictest  sense,  regarded  as  divine,  and  was  wor- 
shipped under  a  variety  of  names.  A  hymn  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Moses,  still  preserved,  shows  how  deeply  this  rever- 
ence had  taken  hold  of  the  Egyptian  mind.' 
"  Hail  to  thee,  0  Nile  I 

Thoa  who  hast  revealed  thfaelf  to  this  land. 

Coming  in  peace,  to  give  life  to  EgyptI 

Hidden  god  I  who  liringest  what  is  dark  to  light, 

As  is  always  thy  delight! 

Thou  who  watereat  the  fields  created  by  the  Sun-god; 

To  give  lite  lo  all  the  world  of  living  things. 

Thou  it  is  who  coverest  all  the  land  with  wat«r. 

Thy  path,  as  thou  comeet,  is  from  heaven  I 

Thou  nrt  the  god  Set,  the  friend  of  bread  I 

Thou  art  the  god  Nepra,  the  giver  of  grain! 

Thou  art  the  god  Ptah,  who  Ughtenest  every  dwetlingl 

Iiord  of  Fishes,  when  thou  risest  over  the  flooded  lands 

Thou  protectest  the  fields  from  the  birds. 

Creator  of  wheat  r  Producer  of  barley; 

Thou  sustuinest  the  temples. 

When  the  hands  of  millions  of  the  wretched  are  idle,  he  grieves. 

If  he  do  not  rise,  the  gods  in  heaven  fall  on  their  faces,  and  men  die. 

I  ChampolIion-PlgMi,  fyypUn,  p.  S8.  On  wrpenl  cli«nniDg  In  Egypt,  Me  f^nf 
jEgypl.  KiniflaAliT,  vol.  I.  p.  Ian.  In  Ihp  Ducriplion  lU  r^mpt'.  vol-  Jil"-  p.  »i. 
illiutd.  •■ThtjantaTDYIteS.ttiH»teTfi!aV\intoatlicka.TiAmtkt  it  nppcor  di'ad. 
Tbeflben  revive  11.  wtaen  tbe/chooie.  holding  it  bj  the  till  snd  rollini;  il  brlat^ly 
between  their  btndA.'^  See  iilso.  for  exImonUnary  Peals  performed  with  polsonmifl 
inake*,  Dmminoad  Hif's  Watern  Barbary,  p.  64.    TtiMtam'e  Nat,  liiit.  ttf  UMt. 

p.es. 

>  AQ)irni*&lUl«r.  I.  11-IS.  ^nOffoai,  VII.  11  la  triniliited  by  Canon  Cook,  yi'.^r. 
er^^VuFotl.VV-  *.  lOB-  DDmlchen,  Ottch.  ia  AUtn  jEgy^etit,  p.  11.  Uaflpero, 
IHtMn  A.netaiae.f.  II,  The  two  lalUr  trmnnlalloaB  ire  woadcinilly  alllie,  but  botb 
differ  coiulderabl J  from  that  of  CanoD  Cook. 
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He  makes  the  whole  land  open  before  the  plough  of  the  oxen, 
And  great  and  small  rejoice. 
Men  Invoke  him  when  he  delays  his  coming, 
And  then  he  appears  as  the  life-giving  god  Khnonm. 
When  he  rises  the  land  is  filled  with  gladness, 
Every  mouth  rejoices  :  all  living  things  have  nourishment:  all  teeth 
their  food. 

Bringer  of  Food!    Creator  of  all  good  things! 

Lord  of  all  things  choice  and  delightful, 

If  there  be  offerings,  it  is  thanks  to  thee  I 

He  maketh  grass  to  grow  for  the  oxen ; 

He  prepares  sacrifices  for  every  god. 

The  choice  incense  is  that  which  he  supplies! 

He  cannot  be  brought  into  the  sanctuaries. 

His  abode  is  not  known; 

There  is  no  house  that  can  contain  him  I 

There  is  no  one  who  is  his  counsellor ! 

He  wipes  away  tears  from  all  eyes  I 

O  Nile,  hymns  are  sung  to  tliee  on  the  harp; 

Offerings  are  made  to  thee:  oxen  are  slain  to  thee; 

Great  festivals  are  kept  for  thee:  fowls  are  sacrificed  to  theei 

Incense  ascends  unto  heaven: 

Oxen,  bulls,  fowls,  are  burned  I 

Mortals,  extol  him  I  and  ye  cycle  of  gods! 

His  Son  (the  Pharaoh)  is  made  Lord  of  all. 

To  enlighten  all  Egypt. 

Shine  forth,  shine  forth,  O  Nile,  shine  foithl" 

As  the  bountiful  Osiris/  and  under  many  other  divine 
names,  the  Nile  was  the  beneficent  god  of  Egypt — the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  was  good.  Evil,  however,  had  also  its 
god,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Osiris — the  hated  Typhon — the 
source  of  all  that  was  cruel,  violent,  and  wicked.  With  this 
abhorred  being  the  touch  or  sight  of  blood  was  associated. 
He  himself  was  represented  as  blood-red  ;  red  oxen  and  even 
red-haired  men  were  sacrificed  to  rhim,  and  blood,  as  his 


1  CreojEer,  SymboUk^  p.  8B. 
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symbol,  rendered  all  unclean  who  came  near  it.  To  turn 
the  Nile  waters  into  blood  was  thus  to  defile  the  nacred  river 
— to  make  Typhon  triumph  over  Osiris — and  to  dishonour 
the  religion  of  the  land  in  one  of  its  supremest  expres- 
sions. 

The  law  of  Divine  government  hy  which,  even  when 
miraculous  results  are  to  be  produced,  natural  phenomena 
are  utilized  as  far  as  they  go,  has  led  to  many  attempts  to 
explain  the  change  effected  on  the  waters  of  Egypt,  as 
caused  by  a  special  employment  of  ordinary  means.  Thus 
it  is  known  that  the  Nile  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  yearly  rise 
assumes  a  red  colour.  "The  sun,"  says  Mr.  Osburii,  "  was 
just  rising  over  the  Arabian  hills,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  moment  ite  beams  struck  the  water  a  doc])  red 
reflection  was  caused.  The  intensity  of  the  red  gi'cw  with 
the  increase  of  the  light,  so  that  even  before  the  disk  of  the 
sun  had  risen  completely  above  the  hills  the  Nile  offcied  the 
appearance  of  a  river  of  blood.  Suspecting  some  illusion,  I 
rose  quickly,  and  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  found 
my  first  impression  confirmed.  The  entire  mass  of  the 
water  was  opaque,  and  of  a  dark  red,  more  like  blood  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  could  compare  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I  saw  that  the  river  had  risen  some  inches  during  the 
night,  and  the  Arabs  came  to  tell  me  it  was  t/ie  Red  Xile."  ' 
It  is  fatal,  however,  to  the  belief  that  such  a  faniiliiir 
phenomenon  explains  the  wonder  of  Exodus,  since  ■'  the 
water  is  never  more  healthy,  more  delicious,  or  more  refresh- 
ing," than  when  thus  discoloured.* 

The  phenomenon  has  been  traced  by  Ehrenberg  to  the 
presence  and  inconceivably  rapid  growth  of  infusoria  ami 

•  RoseDmOller,  Sat  MU  V.  2/tut  Morgenland,  hu  varied  laromutlan  OD  (bis  eab 
toci,  vol.  1.  p.  2n. 
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minute  cryptogamous  plants  of  a  red  colour.*  Many  cafiee 
of  such  appearances  are  recorded.  Ehrenberg  himself,  in 
1823,  saw  the  whole  bay  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  Sinai,  turned 
into  the  colour  of  blood  by  the  presence  of  such  plants.' 
Similarly,  the  Elbe  ran  with  what  seemed  blood,  for  several 
days,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  Nile,  also,  has 
been  known  to  have  the  same  look,  and  to  remain  blood-like 
and  fetid  for  months.  In  SilUman's  Journal  there  is  an 
account  of  a  fountain  of  blood  in  a  cave  in  South  America. 
It  grew  solid  and  burst  bottles  in  which  it  was  put,  and  dogs 
ate  it  greedily.  Before  the  potato  rot  in  1846  small  red 
spots  appeared  on  linen  laid  out  to  bleach,  and  in  1848, 
Eckhardt,  of  Berlin,  saw  the  same  on  potatoes,  in  the  house 
of  a  cholera  patient ;  the  spots  in  this  last  case  proving  to  be 
caused  by  one  of  the  algae — Palmella  prodigiosa.  In  1852  a 
similar  appearance  on  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  was 
noticed  in  France,  by  M.  Montague.  In  1825,  Liike  Morat 
became  like  blood  in  different  parts.  In  the  steppes  of 
Siberia,  also,  lakes  have  been  noticed  thus  strangely  dis- 
coloured. In  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  M.  Merle  d'Au- 
bign6  tells  us,  blood  seemed  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  to 
flow  from  the  earth,  from  walls,  and  other  sources,  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  noticed  on  bread,  at  Tours,  in  A.D. 
503  ;  at  Spires,  in  1103  ;  at  Rochelle,  in  1163  ;  at  Namur,  in 
1193 ;  and  elsewhere  at  various  times.  The  cause  of  these 
wonders  is  a  minute  alga  which  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  act- 
ually flows,  and  is  so  small  that  there  are  from  46,656,000,- 
000,000,  to  884,736,000,000,000  plants  in  a  cubic  inch.* 


>  Cryptogamous  plants  are  those  in  which  the  (^ct^flcation  is  concealed.   Bocb  a£ 
ferns,  moeses,  lichens,  algn,  and  fnugi,  or  mnshrooms 

*  Lengerke*s  Kenaan^  p.  406. 

•  Macmillan.    Infosoria,  fongi,  vid  Tolcanio  di^*^  are  also,  perliape,  occasional 
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We  are  told  that  this  appalling  visitation  wae  inflicted  al 
the  moment  of  Pharaoh 'b  going  to  the  river ; '  apparently  at 
the  head  of  a  religious  proceseion  ;  on  the  formal  visit  usnutly 
made  each  day  at  sunrise,  when  the  inundation  was  begin- 
ning, to  note  the  height  of  the  waters,  and  to  pay  religious 
homage  to  the  river.'  The  daily  increase  of  the  river  was 
carefully  registered  uuder  the  personal  superintendence  of 
the  king,  who  announced  the  god  to  be  worshipped  tliat 
day :  for  a  different  god  presided  over  every  new  phafe  of 
the  waters.  But  not  only  was  the  Nile  affected  :  the  miracle 
showed  itself  also,  at  once,  in  all  its  branches;  in  the 
"rivere,"  or  rather  canals,  which  covered  the  whole  land 
with  a  network  of  broad  streams  or  silver  threads;  in  tlie 
"ponds,"  including  the  few  natural  springs,  and  all  the 
cisterns  and  tanks  of  the  towns  and  villages;  and  in  all 
the  "  pools,"  or  reservoirs,  some  of  which  were  of  enormous 
extent.'  Nor  did  even  the  water  in  the  stone  or  wooden 
jars  of  households,  escape.  To  add  to  all,  a  great  mortality 
followed  among  the  fish  of  the  river — on  which  the  popula- 
tion largely  depended  for  food. 

Yet,  though  thus  broadly  stated,  it  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  water  must  have  been  left  unchanged,  for  we  read  that 
the  magicians  did  the  same  by  their  "enchantments;" 
which  would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  been  no 
water  left  for  them  to  manipulate.  Marcos,  the  leader  of 
a  heretical  sect  in  the  ancient  Church,  seems  to  have  bad 


•  Biod.  yU.  15. 

t  Irw  Id  MW  »Uoop  of  mmldens  CO  ™t.  «1  midnight.  d.nclng  «n. 

a  ringing,  to  1h. 

ulK  of  th.  Nile,  then  beginning  to  rlee.    Afnt  hMhlng  In  the  1 

loly  »at««,  thej 

KDg  thi'  pnlBee  of  tbe  rCream.    Irwin's  liKt-ltnlt,  tic.,  p.  aS». 

(Kgjpl.forthfi, 

ennuis  or  Inlgii- 

km.  the  pood*  led  bj  the  NUe,  tod  the  KtWctJ  reMrvoln.    H* 

tao4M<it>r'<0>nun<n(.,TOl.  l.p.«7T,    DUIiuuu,  p.  n. 

*«*«rrr  ;>'—.-"-  r--*".v:a 
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the  knowledge  of  chemical  secrets  on  which  the  Egyptian 
priests^  also,  may  have  acted.  Having  filled  ¥dne  cups  of 
transparent  glass  ¥dth  colourless  wine,  he  began  to  pray, 
and  the  fluid,  as  he  did  so,  became  in  one  of  the  cups  blood' 
red,  in  another,  purple,  and  in  a  third,  an  azure  blue.* 

That  the  Almighty  could,  if  he  chose,  turn  water  into 
blood  as  easily  as  His  divine  Son  turned  it  into  wine,  can 
be  questioned  by  no  one,  but  it  deserves  notice  that  equally 
exact  language  is  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture  when  only  a 
similarity  in  appearance  is  meant.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Joel  * 
that  "  the  moon  shall  be  turned  into  blood."  It  is  strik- 
ing, moreover,  that  in  the  announcement  of  the  threatened 
infliction,  it  is  not  said  that  the  Egyptians  would  be  quite 
unable  to  drink  the  water,  but  that  they  "  should  weary 
themselves"*  in  their  efforts  to  do  so,  and  be  forced  to 
dig  **  round  about  the  river"  for  supplies.  That  they  ob- 
tained enough  by  this  means  is  certain,  else  all  the  popula- 
tion would  have  died ;  but  the  mere  filtration  of  the  river 
water  through  the  soil  would  not  have  made  it  drinkable 
had  it  been  changed  into  actual  blood.  Moreover,  in  the 
climate  of  Eg3rpt,  tlie  smell  of  comipting  blood  would  have 
killed  every  living  creature,  both  man  and  beast,  long  be- 
fore the  seven  days  had  ended. 

The  Second  Plague,  of  frogs,  like  all  the  others,  directly 
assailed  Egyptian  idolatry,  for  Heki — ^'the  driver  away  of 
frogs  " — a  female  deity,  had  the  head  of  a  frog,  as  also  had 
the  god  Ptah,  worshipped  in  southern  Egypt,  as  the  wife  of 
Khaoum,  the  god  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.*  The  frog, 
moreover,  as  a  symbol  of  renewed  life  after  death,  was  con- 

>  Epiphan.,  CknUra  Hceres.,  vol.  i.  p.  S4. 

•  Chap.  U.  81.    Acts  ii.  90.  *  Ezod.  vii.  lb.     Knobel. 

*  Brugscb,  OMff.,   p.  2S4.    Hier,  W9rUrlmch,  p.  478.    Orammaire  /7i«r.,  p.  10( 
rintarch  aaya  that  the  frog  was  an  emblem  of  the  sua. 
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Dected  with  the  most  ancieut  forma  of  nature  worship  in  tha 
country  at  large.'  It  was  embalmed  and  honoured  witli 
burial  at  Thebes.  When  the  Nile  and  it^  canals  are  full, 
in  the  height  of  the  inundation,  the  abounding  moisture 
quickens  inconceivable  myriads  of  frogs  and  toads,  which 
swarm  everywhere  even  in  ordinary  years,  and  now  did  so 
to  an  extent  never  before  known.  But  Hepi  was  so  utterly 
powerleea  to  deliver  her  worshippers  from  them,  that  even 
the  houses  and  the  very  kneading- troughs  were  polluted  by 
their  presence  ;  a  trouble  very  serious  to  a  people  so  ceremo- 
nially strict  in  their  ideas  of  purity.  Tlie  magicians,  with 
their  muttered  spells,  could  only  add  to  the  evil  by  appear- 
ing to  bring  up  more  frogs  from  the  marshes;  when  the 
land  had  to  be  cleared  of  them.  Pharaoh  needed  to  aek  the 
aid  of  Moses  and  Aaron.'  That  he  sought  their  help  was 
the  first  sign  of  his  yielding ;  but  his  relenting  humour  eoon 
passed  away. 

The  Third  Plague  was  not  preceded  by  any  such  warning 
as  had  been  given  before  the  two  former.  The  soil  of  Egypt 
waa  us  sacred  as  everything  else  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  for 
it  was  worshipped  as  Seb — tlie  father  of  the  gods.'  But 
now  it  was  to  be  defiled,  by  its  very  dust  seeming  to  turn 
into  noisome  pests.  At  the  stroke  of  Aaron's  nxl  "  there 
arose  gnats  on  man  and  beast,"  or,  as  our  version  renders  it, 
"lice."  In  this  instance,  also,  the  natural  phenomena  of 
the  season  were  utilized,  as  far  as  they  went,  to  carry  out 
the  judgment  When  the  inundation  has  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  canals  and  channels  and  is  rapidly  flowing  over 


»,  ^tpl.  ZeUKAri/t.  ISW,  p.  B. 

•  The  wonls  of  Moiee,  ■■  glory  over  me,  etc."  (Eitid.  vlli.  B 
b«  (he  honour  to  appoint  llie  time  whi.'n  I  aball  enlreat  lor 
etc."  lie  would  show  that  hu  could  mnove  the  piBRDe  U 
rleWli.K,    "  I1»VB  thiB  honour  over  ma,  of  nyliig  when  I  eh«i: 

■  BrogKh,  ZelttehHft.  1W8,  p.  m. 
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the  entire  surface,  the  fine  dust  or  powder  into  which  the 
mud  of  last  year's  overflow  is  triturated,  and  with  which 
the  fields  are  entirely  covered,  presents  a  very  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Immediately  on  its  being  moistened  with  the 
waters,  gnats  and  flies  innumerable  burst  from  their  pupae, 
and  spring  into  perfect  existence.  The  eggs  that  produce 
them  were  laid  in  the  retiring  waters  of  the  former  flood. 
They  have  matured  in  the  interval,  and  vivify  instantane- 
ously  on  the  dust  absorbing  moisture  enough  to  discolour  it. 
As  the  flood  advances  slowly  onwards,  a  black  line  of  living 
insects  on  its  extreme  verge  moves  with  it.  The  sight  of 
them,  and  of  the  birds  and  fishes  that  prey  on  them,  is  a 
very  singular  one.'  The  word  used  in  Exodus'  apparently 
includes  various  poisonous  flies  and  insects.  Origen  traces 
the  plague  to  swarms  of  mosquitoes.*  The  Greek  Bible, 
translated  by  Jews,  who,  like  Origen,  lived  in  Egypt,  uses  a 
word  *  which  includes  not  only  harmless  insects,  but  winged 
pests,  which  were  fatal  even  to  horses  and  cattle.*  Brugsch 
thinks  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  *  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  word  for  the  mosquito,  and  says  that  it  has  still 
this  meaning  in  the  Coptic,  which  is  the  representative  of 
the  Ancient  Egyi)tian  language.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  a  plague  of  vermin  in  Africa  in  terms  so  like 
those  of  the  English  version  as  to  suggest  that  mosquitoes 
were  not  the  only  form  of  the  visitation.  There  is  a  kind 
of  tick,  he  tells  us,  which  lives  in  hot  sand  and  dust,  and  is 
^^  the  greatest  enemy  to  man  and  beast.  From  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  sand,  in  its  natural  state,  it  swells  to  the  size  of  a 

>  Osbarn,  Jtrcud  in  EgypU  P-  366.  •  Bzod.  y!il.  18, 17. 

*  HomVL,  IV.  in  Exod.    Mi^e,  Patrol.  Or.,  xii.  882. 

*  SkniphSs.    The  insects  Uiat  destroyed  the  horses  of  Sapor's  army  at  the  Btogeof 
Nivibie  are  thus  named.    Theodoret,  H.  E.,  ii.  80. 

*  Knobel,  Exod.,  p.  71.    Uddell  and  Scott :  "  Knips."    Dillmami,  p.  78. 
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hazel-nut  after  having  preyed  for  some  days  upon  the  blood 
of  an  animal/'  "At  one  place  it  seemed,"  he  says,  "as 
though  the  very  dust  were  turned  into  lice."'  Dr.  Tris- 
tram *  thinks  mosquitoes  cannot  be  meant,  as  they  rise  from 
the  waters,  not  from  the  dust,  and  he  supposes  lice  are 
intended;  but  Baker  remarks  that  "lice"  would  shrivel  at 
once  in  the  hot  dust  of  Africa,  and  therefore  contends  for 
the  terrible  ticks  he  names.  To  a  scrupulously  clean  people 
like  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  to  their  priests,  "lice"  or 
"  ticks "  would  be  a  terrible  visitation  ;  while  the  inability 
of  the  magicians  to  remove  the  pest,  if  it  were  that  of  mos- 
quitoes, was  a  direct  confession  of  impotence  on  the  part  of 
the  gods  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  preservation  of  the 
country  from  such  visitations.  "  Fly-gods"  were  character- 
istic of  all  hot  countries,  in  antiquity — as,  for  example,  Zeus 
Apomyius,  "  the  driver  away  of  flies,"  who  was  worshipped 
at  Olympia,  in  Greece ;  and  Myiagros,  "  the  protector  against 
flies,"  invoked  at  the  festival  of  Athena.  Apollo  Parnopius 
was  the  averter  of  locusts  ;  the  god  Acchor  the  "  protector 
from  flies  "  at  Gyrene.  It  was  believed  that  no  flies  or  dogs 
would  approach  the  temple  of  Hercules  Myiagros  at  Rome  ; 
and  at  Ekron,  in  the  Philistine  country,  the  god  Beelzebub 
— "  the  Lord  of  Flies" — was  the  recognized  guardian  of  the 
land  from  insect  plagues.  All  that  could  be  pretended  was 
that  the  evil  gods  of  their  land  were  flghting  against  the 
good  ;  that  it  was  the  work  of  Set,  the  Sutekh  or  Typhon 
of  later  mythology — the  Egyptian  Satan. 

The  Fourth  Plague  was  another  visitation  of  insects,  of 
a  different  kind,  but  equally  terrible.  The  Hebrew  word 
used,"  appears  to  include  winged  pests  of  all   kinds,*  as 

»  Baker^H  Niie  Tributaries,  p.  84.  •  Nat.  Hittory  of  the  BibU,  p.  804. 

>  Arob. 

«  So  the  Jewish  expotltors  understand  it,  and  also  Aqoila  and  Jerome. 
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might  be  expected  in  a  conntry  in  which,  as  in  Egypt,  flies 
Bwarm  in  cloudg  of  which  inhabitants  of  northern  countries 
have  no  idea.  Their  countless  myriads  fill  the  mr  in  Octotwr 
and  November,  after  the  season  of  frogs  is  over.  One  eats 
them,  drinks  them,  and  breathes  them.'  I  remember  seeing 
the  eyes  of  an  infant  at  Thebes  fringed  with  a  row  of  them 
which  the  little  creature  never  tried  to  drive  away,  being  so 
used  to  them.  The  cockroach,  cricket,  and  beetles  generally 
seem  also  implied  in  the  Hebrew  word,*  and,  if  this  be  so, 
the  most  sacred  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  scara- 
baeus '  or  common  dung  beetle  of  the  country,  must  have 
been  part  of  the  plague.  Tliis  insect,  which  I  have  often 
seen  busy  ut  its  task,  was  belicTc<l  to  he  of  no  sex,  but  to  be 
produced  directly  from  the  balls  of  ox  dung  in  which  it  lays 
its  eggs,  and  which  it  afterwanls  buries  in  the  ground  ;  and 
hence,  as  the  Egyptians  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  these 
eggs,  it  was  choben  as  the  emblem  of  the  creative  principle. 
Other  fanciful  analogies  made  it  be  regarded  also  as  the 
emblem  of  the  sun,  which  was  at  times  symbolized  by  an 
idol  with  the  form  or  head,  of  a  scambeus ;  of  consecration 
to  the  gods;  and  of  tlie  abiding  life  of  the  soul,  notwith- 
standing any  change  of  body  in  future  stages  of  Ha  existence. 
It  was  sculptured  on  every  monument,  painted  on  every 
tomb,  and  on  every  mummy  chest ;  engraved  on  gems,  worn 
round  the  neck  as  an  amulet,  and  honoured  in  ton  thousand 
images  of  every  size  and  of  all  materials.*     That  it,  among 


•  prof.  Dnke.  In  SmfiA'i  fliito  IHft..  trmrnl»le»  ■•  «w«rms  of  Ble»,"  bf  "  ininni  of 
bwUea ; "  to  KaKtch  and  otbcn.  Bag.  qmlcd  t?  Winer,  tbloki  Uiat  Cfae  flj,  aoda* 
tbo  (una  of  which  BMliabab  vru  rEpmented,  wu  the  sonbciia. 

*  Ccnucr't  S^miaUt,  p.  KB.     There  wu  a  j{tid— Cheponi— wUta  Uw  beul  oi  ■ 
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other  insecte,  ehonld  be  multiplied  into  a  plague,  was  a  blow 
at  idolatry  that  would  come  home  to  all.  But  stinging  flios 
were  added  to  the  visitation  :  yaat  swarms  of  them,  perhaps, 
being  blown  northwards  to  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  great 
marshes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  by  the  south  wind,  as  eometiiiics 
happens  still.'  Among  these  the  cattle-fly,  which  is  fur 
worse  in  its  bite  than  the  mosquito,  ia  perhaps  especially 
meant.  Coming  in  immense  clouds,  it  covers  all  objects 
with  its  black  and  loathsome  masses,  and  causes  severe  in- 
flammation by  it«  bites.  Indeed,  in  Abyssinia,  it  is  still  bo 
much  dreaded,  that  at  its  approach  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  inhabitants  move  off  with  their  herds ;  man  and  beast 
being  alike  unable  to  endure  them.' 

But  the  trouble  caused  in  Egypt  even  by  the  common  fly 
is  almost  indescribable.  When  the  country  is  mostly  under 
water,  during  the  height  of  the  inundation,  they  increase  to 
a  fearful  extent.  No  curtains,  or  other  precautions  can 
exotnde  them.  Their  food  being  diminished  by  the  great 
amount  of  land  under  water,  they  seem  literally  mad  with 
hunger,  and  light  in  countless  numbers  upon  whatever 
promises  to  satisfy  it.  Every  drinking  vessel  is  filled  with 
them,  and  they  cover  every  article  of  food  in  a  moment. 
If,  however,  it  be  thus  in  some  years  even  now,  what  must 
it  have  been  when  tliey  came  in  such  millions,  that  Kgypt 
seemed  turned  into  a  region  as  much  to  be  loathed  as  it  was 
formerly  loved,' 

The  Fifth  Plague  touched  the  honour  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  in  one  of  its  tenderest  points — the  worship  of  Isia 
and  Osiris,  to  whom  the  cow  and  the  ox  were  siicred,  and  of 
the  great  god  Amon,  of  whom  the  ram  was  the  living  sym- 

■  FItegen.  tn  Schenkel's  Lix.,  ud  In  Blebm. 

■  One  le  reminded  at  the  tseUe  ttj  ot  llie  ZunbesL 
»  bod.  vlU.  84.    '■  TliB  iMd  was  corropled,  etc." 
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bol.  The  sacred  cow,  the  ox  Apia,  and  the  calf  Jfnevis,  were 
in  fact  their  greatest  deitiee.  It  is  the  custom  to  strew  the 
surface  of  the  inundation  waters  with  seed  of  lentils,  vetches, 
and  other  plants,'  and  trample  them  into  the  soil  to  prevent 
their  being  washed  away,  by  driving  cattle  of  all  kinds,  back 
and  forward,  through  the  soft  mud.  In  this  process,  how- 
ever, the  lierds  snSor  so  greatly  that  numbers  of  sick  beasts, 
tended  by  skilful  herdsmen,  are  represented  in  almost  all  the 
pictures  of  it  in  the  tombs.  Perhaps  this  common  passage 
in  Egyptian  agricultural  life  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
terrible  calamity  now  sent  on  the  land.  It  may  have  been, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  inundation,  when  the  water  is 
very  foul ;  for  murrain  has  been  noticed  to  occur  at  that 
season.'  In  any  case,  a  wide  mortality  broke  out  suddenly, 
not  only  among  the  sheep  and  oxen,  but  even  among  the 
camels,  horses,  and  asses,  and  threatened  to  destroy  them 
utterly.'  Murrain  is  even  yet  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  and 
sometimes  is  very  fatal.  Thus,  in  1843  the  rinderpest  swept 
off  great  part  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,'  and  in  1786  they 
were  almost  exterminated  by  a  similar  disease.*  But  the 
pli^e  brought  on  them  by  Aaron  could  not  be  confounded 
with  such  natural  visitations,  for,  like  that  of  the  flies,  it 
was  limited  to  the  strictly  Egyptian  districts,  and  did  not 
enter  Goshen,  while  it  also  came  and  ceased  with  equal 
suddenness  at  the  word  of  Moses. 

>  Bccl«.  It,  I. 

<  KdoIkI.  Sioitat,  p.  17.  It  bieaki  ont  ilmwl  Torlf  mRer  the  ■ahaldenea  of  (be 
iaandiUaD.    Ctubu.  Mttangei  ^gf/plelorilguii,  Ixt  Mr.  p.  SO.    DUInuum.  p.  ffi. 

'  Eiad.  Ix.  S,  a/B  "  aU  (hs  otUe  of  ^pt  died,"  bnt  In  Tent  IB,  and  in  chap.  il. 
B,  tl  Is  Men  that  thl*  1*  ant  to  be  undeniood  u  It  readi.  The  porertfot  the  Hebmw 
Ungnage  la,  in  fai^t.  the  csum.  In  tbls  and  manj  other  caHs.  ol  anlTenalltf  beinj 
dated  wbenll  It  aot  really  designed.    There  wem  no  worda  to  eipren  Umltatloiu. 

*  Lepaiu'  Bri^i  ma  Eg]/ptm,  p.  H. 

*  Id  IBM  the  ronrnlD  began  In  Novembet  and  ma  at  Ita  height  la  Decamber.  Thia 
ta  lu  nnial  ttnw    Spea 
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In  the  Sixth  Plagiie  the  hand  of  God  pressed  still  more 
heavily  on  the  Egyptians,  for  now  they  themeelvee  were 
smitten.  Nor  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the  new  visitation 
leea  etriking  than  the  others  in  ita  religious  aspect.  Hand- 
fulsof  ashes  from  the  "furnaces,"  it  may  be  the  smelting 
furnaces  for  iron' — the  special  emblems  in  Scripture  of 
the  bitter  slavery  of  the  Hebrews — were  sprinkled  towards 
heaTcn  in  the  siglit  of  Pharaoh ;  an  act  familiar  to  thoM.> 
who  may  have  seen  it  done,  though  the  im^wrt  could  not  for 
the  moment  be  realized.  In  various  Egyptian  towns  sacred 
to  Set  or  Typhon,  the  god  of  Evil — Heliopolis  and  Btisirie, 
in  the  Delta,  among  them— red-haired  and  light-coniplox- 
ioned  men,  and,  as  such,  foreigners,  perhaps  often  Ilebrowe/ 
were  yearly  offered  in  sacrifice  to  this  hideous  idol.  After 
being  burnt  alive  on  a  high  altar,  their  ashes  were  scattered 
in  the  air  by  the  priests,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  avert 
OTil  from  all  parts  whither  they  were  blown.'  But,  now,  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  air  by  Moses,  instead  of  carrying  bless- 
ing with  them,  fell  everywhere  in  a  rain  of  Wains  and  boils 
on  the  people,  and  even  on  the  cattle  which  the  murrain  had 
spared.  Grievous  to  every  class,  this  plague,  which  some 
have  thought  the  leprosy,*  must  have  fallen  with  special 

1  The  Image  of  ■  fumue  for  emeltirig  Iron  la  ofteo  nned  Id  rbis  connectinn.  Thn". 
"I  li»Yo  bropght  jcrn  fortb  out  of  tbe  Iron  fnrn»ce,  ereu  out  at  EbjI"."  IJ<Mit.  i'.  so. 
"I  hive  bioogbl  them  torlh  (rom  KRypt-*'"'''  Ui*  Iron  tuniBce."  Jcr,  xl.  4.  "I 
btn  thOMD  Ibee  ont  of  Ihe  forniice  of  allKcllon,"  Im.  ilvlli.  10.  "Oiil  i.r  En|pl. 
trom  the  mldat  of  the  furnace  of  Iron."    I  KInge  Tlli.  61. 

'  ThmDivld  wa*"raiidy."'  1  Sam,  ni.ia;  ivll,  «,  "My  belovoil/'eay?  Cmitl- 
clea,"  la  while  and  roddj,"  i.e..  "iujiltns  wtlta  md  red."    DclltiBcb,  IXu  II'AMf  I. 

'  "  In  India,  when  migielana  prononnce  an  linpn-Tallon  on  an  Indliidual.  a  \lll:ii;i: 


untry.O 


»or  c 


into  Iht  air,  eaylng  to  tbe  objecla  of  Ibi'tr  diepleasHW.  Such  a  (Lckiiens.  or  guch  i 
curse  ehall  enruly  come  oa  you."    Rnbertn'  OHenliU  lUittrsliom. 

•  It  la  perbilps  in  vagiie  reference  to  tbis  tlial  TaciWa  ieya  ;  ■■  Many  BHlhnr<  ayrid 
that  a  pligiM  wblch  made  tbe  body  hIJeoua  haling  broken  out  in  Egy|j(,  Ihu  king 
Bocchoria,  od  tha  caoDiel  at  tbe  ancle  of  Ajsioon,  trom  which  he  hud  asked  wba 
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severity  on  the  priests,  by  rendering  them  unclean  and  thns 
incapacitating  them  for  their  duties.  No  attempt  could  be 
made  to  imitate  such  a  judgment.  The  *^  interpreters  of 
secret  signs  "  could  not  even  stand  before  Moses. 

Six  plagues  had  now  failed  to  make  Pharaoh  own  defeat 
and  grant  the  Hebrews  permission  to  leave  the  country.  To 
lose  a  whole  nation  of  slaves  was  hardlv  worse  than  to  admit 
that  the  gods  of  the  land  had  been  humbled  by  Jehovah. 
A  Seventh  Plague  was  therefore  sent.  It  was  now  about 
tlie  month  of  March,  for  the  barley  was  in  ear  and  the  flax 
i»  blossom,  but  wheat,  rye,  and  spelt  were  yet  only  green.' 
A  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by 
hail,  presently  devastated  all  the  land  except  Goshen,  which 
it  did  not  affect.  Such  a  phenomenon  was  unheard  of,  for 
though  thunder  and  hail  are  not  unknown  in  Egypt  in 
spring,  they  are  rarely  severe.  Wittman,  indeed,  encoun- 
tered a  great  thunder-storm  with  lightning,  in  November, 
and  Lepsius  notices  another  in  December,  accompanied  with 
hail,'  but  even  these  were  very  unusual  occurrences.  How 
must  it  have  shocked  a  nation  so  devout  towards  its  gods,  to 
find  that  the  waters,  the  earth,  and  the  air,  the  growth  of 
the  fields,  the  cattle,  and  even  their  own  persons,  all  under 
the  care  of  a  host  of  divinities,  were  yet,  in  succession, 
smitten  by  a  power  against  which  these  protectors  were 
impotent!     But  the  lesson  was  sinking  into  the  hearts  of 

he  shoald  do,  was  ordered  to  purp^  the  kingdom  of  thoee  thus  afflicted,  and  to  send 
them  away  to  other  coimtrief),  as  hateful  to  the  gods.**  IlUt.,  v.  8.  Contagions  dis- 
eases are 'said,  in  hu  old  Egyptian  docnment,  to  have  been  frequent  in  December. 
J\ip.  Sail.,  iv. 

1  Bxod.  ix.  81, 82.  Barley  and  flax  are  generally  ripe  in  Egypt  in  March ;  wheat  and 
apelt  in  April.  In  Palestine,  except  the  Jordan  valley,  these  cn>ps  are  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  later.  The  flax  crops  were  very  important,  from  the  wide  use  of  linen 
A>  Bg3rpt,  for  priests  and  others. 

*  KnobeI*s  Exodui^  p.  81 .  One  at  Beni-Hassan,  in  February, "  of  extreme  severity,** 
«s  mentioned  in  the  Speater't  Comment. ^  vol.  L  p.  885.    DiUmann*s  Keodus,  p.  87. 
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the  Hebrews,  if  not  of  tho  Egyptians,  that  "  the  eartli  is 
Jehovah's,"  and  that  idols  were  vanity. 

The  Eighth  Plague  took  the  dreaded  form  of  a  miraculous 
visitation  of  locusts,  than  which  nothing  more  terrible  could 
follow  the  devastation  of  the  hail.'  The  invasions  of  these 
insects  are  one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  to  the  regions  they 
afflict.  In  the  Old  World,  tho  vast  sweep  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Norway,  and  from  Chioa  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa ;  hut  especially  from  Arabia  to  India,  and  from 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  to  (Irecce  and  the  north  of  Asia 
Minor,  is  expoBeil  to  tlieir  ravages.  Their  legions  liave  been 
known  to  cross  the  Black  Sea  and  alight  on  the  flclds  of 
Poland,  and  to  pass  over  the  Meditcrraneim  and  Ml  on  the 
green  plains  of  Lombardy.  Always  advancing  in  a  stniight 
line  and  leaving  behind  them  the  countless  germs  of  future 
swarms,  they  devour  everything  green  that  comes  iu  their 
way.  Their  numbers  exceed  computation :  the  Hebrews 
called  them  "  the  countless,"  and  the  Arabs  know  them  as 
"  the  darkeners  of  the  sun."  Unable  to  guide  their  own 
flight,  though  cajiablo  of  crossing  large  spaces,  they  are  at 
tho  mercy  of  the  wind,  which  bears  them  as  blind  instru- 
ments of  Providence,'  to  the  doomed  region  given  over  to 
them  for  the  time.  Innumerable  as  the  drops  of  water  or 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  their  flight  obscures  tho  sun  and 
casts  a  thick  shadow  on  the  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  aj^  if  a 
great  aerial  mountain,  many  miles  in  breadth,  were  advanc- 
ing with  a  slow  unresting  progress.  Woe  to  the  countries 
beneath  them,  if  the  wind  fall  and  let  them  alight !     They 

1  LocoWb  seem  lo  vitil  Egypt,  when  the/  do  com*,  from  Mirrh  to  Msy.  Thp 
SUpUani  were  pusioiwlfilj  /and  of  tre«H,  There  ue  manj'  DOtlceH  of  Ibe  <m[>oi1A- 
lioD  or  lunlgu  atiee  to  beantlfy  the  land. 

•  "Tbe  pert  ol  ate  mgei  o!  thegoda,"!*  ttw  ume  Flloir  gives  them.    IliiC.  .Val^ 
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descend  unnumbered  as  flakes  of  snow,  and  hide  the  ground. 
It  may  be  'Mike  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  but  behind 
them  it  is  a  desolate  wilderness.  At  their  approach  the 
j)eoples  are  in  anguish;  all  faces  lose  their  colour. '**  No 
walls  can  stop  them  in  their  winged  stage  :  no  ditches  arrest 
them  :  fires  kindled  in  their  path  are  forthwith  extinguished 
by  the  myriads  of  their  dead,  and  the  countless  armies 
march  on.  If  a  door  or  a  window  be  open,  they  enter  and 
destroy  everything  of  wood  in  the  house.  Every  terrace, 
court,  and  inner  chamber  is  filled  with  them  in  a  moment. 
Such  an  awful  invasion  now  swept  over  Egypt,  consuming 
before  it  everything  green,  and  stripping  the  trees,  till  the 
land  was  bared  of  all  signs  of  vegetation.  Nor  did  they 
ce-ase  their  ravages  till  Pharaoh  had  called  Moses  and  se- 
cured his  intercession  for  the  land  by  a  promise  to  let  Israel 
go.  Then,  at  the  '*  entreaty  "  of  His  servant,  Jehovah  sent 
a  strong  north-west  wind  from  the  Mediterranean  which 
swept  the  locusts  into  the  Ked  Sea.* 

Once  more,  for  the  moment,  Pharaoh  was  humbled. 
Even  this  visitation  failed  to  influence  him  long.  It  is, 
after  all,  only  a  natural  event,  whispered  the  priests,  and  so 
Israel  was  still  kept  in  bonds.  There  had,  indeed,  been  a 
show  of  concession  before  the  locusts  came,  but  Moses  had 
justly  refused  it.  The  men  might  go,  by  themselves, 
Pharaoh  had  said,  to  hold  a  religious  feast  to  Jehovah,  but 
the  rest  must  stay.  *'  Jehovah  will  certainly  be  with  you,"  he 
had  added,  with  a  sneer,  "  when  I  let  you  and  your  little  ones 
go  together !  You  intend  evil.  The  men  may  go  and  serve 
Jehovah :    you   wanted   that " — and   he  drove   Moses    and 

>  Joel  ii.  6  Oitenlly  traaalated). 

>  The  removal  of  locnsU  i«  generally  brought  about  by  the  wind.  '*  Being  carried 
off  by  the  wind/'  says  Pliny,  **  they  fall  into  seas  or  lakes/'  Hist.  Nat.^  xi.  86.  The 
patrefaction  of  the  masses  of  locusts  thus  drowned  someUmes  caaaea  a  pestilence. 
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Aaron  out  of  his  presence.'  But  now  that  a  plague  so  awful 
had  come,  he  was  witling  that  only  tlie  flocks  and  herds 
should  be  left  behind,  as  a  pledge  for  the  return  of  tlie 
Hebrews.  He  had,  however,  refused  the  first  request  for 
only  three  days'  journey  away  from  Egypt,'  to  a  spot 
where  sacrifices  of  creatures  sacred  among  the  Egyptians 
could  be  oflfored  without  infuriating  the  population  ;  and 
now  the  demand  was  indefinitely  increased — even  the  cattle, 
to  the  last  hoof,  must  go  with  tliem.  Nor  was  anything 
more  said  of  a  merely  temporary  journey.'  Meanwhile, 
before  it  had  come  to  this,  the  Ninth  Plague  fell  U])on  the 
land.  The  sun  wae  the  supreme  god  of  Egypt,  and  he,  too, 
was  at  last  to  veil  himself  before  Jehovah.  From  whatever 
cause,  natural  or  miraculons,  an  intense  darkness  was 
brought  over  all  Egypt,  except  Goshen,  for  three  days, 
during  which  men  could  not  see  each  other,  and  all  move- 
ment was  stopped.  A  physical  phenomenon,  frequent  in 
Egypt,  though  of  lesa  intensity,  may  possibly  illustrate  the 
agency  divinely  used  to  produce  this  result.  A  hot  wind, 
known  as  the  Chamsin,  blows  from  the  equator,  in  Africa, 
towards  the  north,  in  April  or  between  March  and  May. 
The  name  means  "  fifty,"  from  the  Chamtiin  prevailing  in- 
t«rmittently  for  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  days  together, 
during  that  number  of  days,  with  a  calm  between  the 
storms,  of  it  may  be  a  month.  In  the  desert  it  raises  vast 
whirlwinds  of  sand,  which  sometimes  bury  entire  caravans. 
Indeed,  they  once  overwhelmed  the  whole  army  of  Camhy- 

1  Biod-iH-ll. 

'  The  BgTp"""  •*«''  *"  **"'  1^  rcllgloqj  plljtrlnnges  to  polnle  oni»ldp  their 
ownloontrr.  ThritBre  itUl  Ptone  monamenU.  with  inscriptioni  by  the  Pharsoh-. 
BtSurahtt  el  Khadlm.  which  wem  to  mark  It  u  i  place  to  which  iDch  plIgrimsEea 
were  m»de.  The  reqiietl  of  Moses  iiould  not,  therefore,  ix  anything  •'innpo. 
Koblnton'i  PalaHnt.  vol.  i.  p.  1S&.    Lenjerke'i  Ktnaan,  p.  I/X. 

•  Biod.  I.  R-11,  M. 


■^  ■■  JT! 
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668,  sent  against  Amon,  so  completely,  that  it  disappeared 
as  if  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.*  It  is  always 
attended  with  a  thickness  of  the  air,  through  which  the  sun 
sheds  at  best  only  a  dim  yellow  light ;  even  this  passing  in 
many  cases  into  complete  darkness.  On  these  occasions  the 
people  in  the  towns  and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  in  the  innermost  apartments,  or  in  underground 
cellars,  if  there  be  any,  and  those  in  the  desert  dig  holes  in 
the  earth,  or  hide  themselves  in  caves  or  pits,  and  await  the 
end  of  the  storm.  Artificial  light  at  such  times  is  of  little 
use,  for  it  cannot  pierce  the  opaque  air.  The  streets  are 
perfectly  empty,  and  a  deep  silence,  like  that  of  night, 
reigns  everywhere.  An  Arab  chronicler,  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  records  a  great  storm  accompanied  by 
darkness  so  intense  that  it  was  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.*  Startled  by  the  awful  intensity  of  the  dark- 
ness in  the  present  case,  Pharaoh  once  more  seemed  about 
to  yield.  But  the  demand  of  Moses,  that  the  Hebrews 
should  take  with  them  the  whole  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
again  roused  his  stubbornness,  and  the  interview  ended 
amidst  angry  threats  of  the  king  that  the  audacious  in- 
truder on  his  peace  should  die  if  he  came  to  him  again. 
His  cup,  however,  was  nearly  full,  and  Moses,  knowing  the 
future,  could  repeat  the  words  with  an  awful  significance— 
that  he  would  indeed  see  his  face  no  more.'  The  Exodus 
was  at  hand. 

>  Herod.,  iiL  96.    Kalisch,  Eieod.,  p.  139. 

*  RonenrnQlIer^s  AlUrthum»kunde^  yol.  iii.  p.  820.  ]>enoii'B  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  S8S. 
The  words ''darknesfi  that  maj  be  felt/'  in  our  veraion,  are  translated  by  Kaliach, 
**so  that  thej  may  grope  in  darkness/*  Zanz  translates  them^  ''The  darkness 
will  continue.'*    Hlmch  and  De  Wette  agree  \«'-ith  onr  version. 

*  Tlie  '*  rage  and  fury "  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  thwarting  of  his  lea«t  whim 
(Dan.  IiL  18),  may  lielp  ns  to  picture  the  interview  between  Moses  and  Menephtah. 
Bxod.  iz.  M  explains  what  is  said  elsewhere  of  Ood  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
for  it  distinctly  tells  us  that  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart.  See  StudUn  ym4 
irfMftm,lS44,p.4M. 

yOL.IL-18 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  TENTH    PLAGUE   AND  TUE   KXODfS. 

No  great  natiooal  crisis  is  of  Budden  growth.  More  than 
a  generation  had  passed  since  Moses,  in  a  sudden  lieat  of 
irrepressible  indignation,  had  smitten  down  tlio  Egyiiiiim 
OTerseer  for  his  crnelty  to  a  Hebrew ;  a  first  outbreak  agniiirit 
the  enslavemeut  of  hia  people  which  he,  in  all  likelilioofi, 
hoped  would  prove  the  signal  for  their  general  uprising,  to 
strike  for  freedom  under  hia  leadership.  In  his  secret 
thoughts  he  had  doubtleae  long  dreamed  of  their  possible 
emancipation,  and  it  might  well  seem  that,  now  he  had 
committed  himself  to  them,  they  might  rally  round  him,  and 
break  away,  as  free  men,  into  the  desert  which  wjis  so  near. 
But  the  iron  had  entered  into  their  souls,  and  liis  daring 
patriotism,  far  from  finding  support,  seemed  likely  to  end 
only  in  his  death,  through  the  evidence  given  by  Hebrews 
themselves  against  liim.  From  that  time,  in  the  depths  of 
Hidian,  the  one  thought  had  still  engrossed  him.  But  he 
had  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  hope  deferred  for  many  years. 
while,  in  hia  absence,  Aaron  was  gradually  educating  his 
brethren,  through  their  tribal  organization,  to  higher 
thoughts,  and  to  a  sense  of  religious  and  national  unity,  in 
opposition  to  the  Egyptians.  At  last  the  time  sL'emed  ripe, 
and  Aaron,  divinely  prompted,  could  go  to  Midian,  to  com- 
mune with  his  brother,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 


*ta 
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But  tho  religious  development  of  the  Hebrew  community 
was  still  imperfect,  for  centuries  of  residence  among  the 
idols  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  the  Delta,  had 
sadly  lowered  the  spiritual  sensibilities  of  most,  and  had 
created  almost  imperceptibly  a  leaning  towards  the  corrupt 
worship  around  them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  before 
they  broke  away  from  the  Nile  valley,  that  they  should 
be  constituted,  formally,  a  distinct  community,  chosen  by 
Jehovah  for  Himself,  and  recognizing  Him,  only,  as  their 
God.  To  secure  their  adoption  of  a  divinity  almost  new  to 
them— for  they  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  faith  of  their 
patriarch  forefathers — ^it  was  imperative  that  they  should 
feel  His  supreme  greatness,  as  contrasted  with  the  false  gods 
they  were  required  to  abandon  for  His  sake ;  and  this  the 
successive  plagues  effected.  Egyi)tian  idolatry  had  been 
utterly  dishonoured  and  discredited  by  Him  whom  they 
were  henceforth,  alone,  to  worship.  To  tliis  great  Being, 
moreover,  they  were  permitted  to  look,  henceforth,  as  their 
Protector  and  Heavenly  King,  and  as  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  To  be  His  "first-bom  sons''  *  by  this  separation 
to  His  service,  was  to  be  impressed  on  them  as  their  greatest 
glory,  and  tho  imperishable  pledge  of  their  future. 

One  act  more  remained  of  the  sublime  drama,  by  wnioh 
these  mighty  revelations  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Israel.  The  Pharaoh,  still  obdurate,  was  to  be 
humbled  to  the  dust  by  a  judgment  so  terrible  that  he 
would  gladly  resign  the  contest  with  Jehovah,  and  let  the 
race  whom  so  awful  a  Power  thus  championed,  "go,  alto- 
gether;" thankful  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  even  "thrusting 
them  out'*  *  from  the  Nile  valley.  But,  thus  to  abase  the 
Pharaoh  was  to  degrade  the  national  idolatry  in  his  person 
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— for  ho  was,  himself,  the  incarniition  of  the  great  Sun-god 
Ka. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  Hebrews  should  be 
prepared  for  their  sudden  departure,  and  for  entering  on  a 
tent-hfe  in  the  desert,  like  that  of  their  forefathers.  Theii 
training  in  the  arte  and  occupations  of  £gy|>t  Becured  tlieni 
the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization  than  that  of  mere  shep- 
herds, and  fitted  them  for  their  destined  part  as  ast'ttlwl 
community  in  Palestine.  But  their  humble  position,  im  a 
whole,  in  Goshon  and  throughout  Egypt,  especially  for  the 
long  period  of  their  slavery,  left  tliem  unproviiletl  with 
adequate  means  for  their  religious  or  social  want^  as  a. 
community.  AVhile  some  may  have  gained  wealth,  the 
multitude  must  have  been  very  poor,  for  the  Egyptians,  for 
generations,  had  forced  them  to  labour  for  them  without 
wages.  They  were  now  about  to  set  out  on  a  great  religious 
pilgrimage  to  Sinai,  a  holy  region  to  the  tribes  around, 
related  to  them,  and  then  to  enter  on  an  independent  life  as 
a  nation ;  and  this  demanded,  among  much  else,  due  pro- 
vision of  robes,  ornaments  and  vessels,  for  religious  festivi- 
tiee.  They  and  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  people  had  lived 
on  friendly  terms,  for  the  native  population,  like  the  pofu- 
Mussulmans  in  Turkey,  were  hardly  less  oppressed  than  th(- 
Hebrews  themselves.  Even  among  the  wealthy,  moreover. 
who  had  supported  the  tyranny  of  the  Phaniohs,  and  in  the 
court  itself,  the  events  of  the  last  months  had  nuido  all  fee! 
the  necessity  of  deprecating  further  plagues  from  God. 
When,  therefore,  the  word  went  forth  from  Moses  to  Israel, 
to  ask '  from  all  around  them,  likely  to  have  eucli  things, 

I  Not  to  borrow.  Kxod.  liL  39 :  it  3.  The  Hebrew  nord  dimply  mcanfl  "  lo  niukp 
■  nqnest."  TTie  weillh  »o  obUliTed  was  doiii>[le"  regarrtea  by  thi'  nelitewe  aa  ouiy 
■]^l•trot^ra  for  long  Kn-icc  and  cruel  «niiig»,  Knobel  and  Kalti-cli  both  rejeri  ito 
He*  of  "lecdLDg."    Id  India,  even  Lhe  pooreat  ■»  iieeD  M  rellglaDs  fesKvalB  well 
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the  dresses/  and  ornaments^  and  vessels  which  the  wilder- 
ness could  not  yield,  the  appeal  was  widely  successful. 

And  now,  as  the  first  step  towards  an  independent 
national  organization  under  Jehovah,  their  invisible  king; 
as  the  formal  inauguration  of  His  worship  as  the  national 
God,  and  in  recognition  of  their  emancipation  being  due  to 
Him  alone,  a  sacrificial  feast — the  Passover — was  instituted. 
But,  first  of  all,  the  date  from  which  their  year  began  was 
changed ;  for  it  was  fitting  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
nation  should  open  a  new  era.  It  was  the  time  of  the  ear- 
ing of  the  wheat — almost  our  April — ^and,  henceforth,  the 
month,  known  from  this,  as  Abib — the  '* earing** — should 
be  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Hitherto  they  had 
contented  themselves  with  the  Egyptian  calendar,  which 
began  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,*  when  the  Nile 
was  rising,  and  harvest  is  over  in  Palestine.'  From  this 
time,  however,  all  connection  with  Egypt  was  to  be  broken 
off,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sacred  year  was  to  com- 
memorate the  time  when  Jehovah  led  them  forth  to  liberty 
and  independence. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  races, 
had  held  yearly  festivals  at  the  different  seasons,  even  while 
in  Egypt.  Spring,  when  the  green  ears  shoot  out,  was  in 
all  nations  of  antiquity  marked  by  religious  festivities,  the 
great  characteristic  of  which,  however  differently  expressed, 
was  a  desire  to  avert  evil  from  the  community  by  propitiat- 
ing the  higher  powers.  It  was  doubtless  on  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom  among  his  own  people  that  Moses  based  his 

ftdorned  with  Jewels  which  they  have  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  their  richer 
neighbooiB.    Boberts. 

>  Bsod.  zii.  36. 

>  Lepeias,  Chron.  der  JSoypUr,  vol.  L  p.  148. 
9  Lev.  xxUt  19. 
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demand,  so  many  timee  repeated,  that  they  eliould  be  al- 
lowed to  go  outside  Egypt,  to  hold  a  great  sacred  feast,  with 
their  national  ritee.'  Availing  himself  of  this  established 
UBSge,  he  at  the  same  time  changed  it,  from  a  mere  vague 
expreeaion  of  religious  feeling,  to  a  distinctly  historical  and 
theocratic  institution.  Israel  was  henceforth  to  base  its 
religion  on  the  aeaursnce  that  it  was  the  chosen  people  of 
Jehovah,  standing  in  a  special  relation  to  Him,  as  a  royal 
and  priestly  race :  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt  by 
which  He  separated  them  to  Himself,  consecrating  them  as 
such.  The  old  feast  of  spring  was  therefore,  from  this  time, 
changed  to  a  yearly  celebration  of  a  unique  and  trausceud- 
ent  event.  On  the  tenth  day  of  Abib  each  head  of  a  family 
was  to  set  apart  a  kid  or  a  lamb ;  which  must  be  a  male, 
without  blemish,  in  its  first  year.  If  a  household  were  too 
small  to  consume  the  whole,'  members  of  another  were  to 
join.  Four  days  later,  in  the  minutes  between  the  sunset 
and  the  appearance  of  the  stars,  the  whole  "  congregation  " 
were  to  kill  the  victims  thus  selected ;  each  family  sprin- 
kling its  blood  on  their  doorposts  and  lintels,  as  the  parts 
most  readily  seen,  and  holding  the  feast  in  their  own 
dwelling.  The  himb  or  kid  was  to  be  roasted  entire,  with 
head,  legs,  and  entrails — of  course  after  being  cleansed — the 
bones  unbroken ;  and  any  part  of  it  left  was  to  be  burned  next 
morning.  The  directions  for  the  meal  were  also  striking. 
They  were  to  stand,  their  sandals  on  their  feet,  their  staff  in 
their  hands,  their  girdle  hound  round  them,  as  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  journey,  and  they  were  to  eat  "in  haste."    No 

<  Sxnd.  T.  I,  S,  IT ;  tII.  16 ;  illl.  1,  30,  SG  II. ;  ii.  I.  13 ;  i.  S.  Tbe  nunc  of  Ihe 
month.  Ablb.  it  given  la  cbap.  xlli.  4.  It  wu  called  NlMn  b;  Ihe  Ulrr  DebrewB— 
from  tbe  Aujriin  Nlnnnn.  The  enij  Syrtua  cillud  It  Nliwi,  De  Voj;lie,  &VHe 
CaUraU,  p.  5. 

•  Tile  IMdi  Taivuu  ov,  that  tea  were  requited  «t  each  PUBOrerdicle. 
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one  was  to  leave  the  house  that  night.  No  foreigner  could 
join  in  the  festival,  and  the  flesh  must  not  be  carried  out- 
side the  house.  Every  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  applied  to  profane  uses,  or  shared  by  any  but 
the  chosen  people.  It  was  "holy  to  Jehovah/'  and  a 
memorial  of  His  relations  with  Israel  alone. 

The  Hebrew  population  were,  meanwhile,  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  set  out  on  their  flight  for  liberty,  when 
summoned,  before  morning,  to  do  so.*  The  awful  signifi- 
cance of  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  and  lintels  of 
their  houses  was  moreover  impressed  on  them  by  the  an- 
nouncement, that  God  was  to  pass  through  the  land  of 
Egypt  that  night,  to  smite  all  the  first-bom,  both  of  man 
and  beast,  and  thus  to  execute  judgment  against  all  the 
gods  of  the  land;'  but  would  "pass  over*'  every  house  on 
which  the  blood  was  seen,  leaving  its  inmates  unharmed.' 

Every  detail,  indeed,  was  significant.  The  sprinkled 
blood  marked  the  rite  as  a  sacrifice,  for  it  redeemed  them 
from  the  death  let  loose  on  Egypt.*  As  that  of  a  sinless 
victim,  the  household  might,  as  it  were,  hide  behind  it  and 
escape  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins.*  That  the  lamb 
was  given  them  as  a  feast  was,  moreover,  a  sign  of  Jehovah's 
favour,  and  brought  Him,  as  it  were,  to  be  their  guest 
There  being  as  yet  no  common  sanctuary,  each  house  had 
its  own  sacrifice  ;  in  the  absence  of  a  public  altar  to  Jehovah, 
the  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  and  lintels  ; 

1  Exod.  xii.  30. 

*  Exod.  xii.  13.  This  donbtlees  implies  ttial  the  sacred  animals  were  smitten.  In 
every  temple  the  god  laj  dead. 

*  Exod.  xii.  28. 

*  It  is  a  curious  illostration  of  the  yitalitj  of  religious  rites,  that  the  Mohamme 
dans  even  to  this  day,  at  the  great  feai^t  of  Bairam,  yearly,  sacrifice  sheep  and  sprinkle 
the  blood  on  the  door-posts  of  their  houses.   Strauss,  J^ai  and  CMgciha^  p.  tt. 

*  EOhler,  yol.  L  p.  195. 
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no  prieata  having  as  yet  been  conaecrated,  these  duties  were 
fulfilled  by  each  household  father. 

Conpled  with  this,  a  second  feast '  was  to  be  observed— 
that  of  unleavened  bread,  with  the  same  object  of  keeping 
permanently  alive  the  remembrance  of  their  being  "  tliruet 
out  from  Egypt,"  bo  euddeiily  that  they  had  to  take  with 
them  "their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  and  bind  up 
their  knead ing-troughs  in  their  clothes  upon  tlieir  shoul- 
ders." '  The  Passover  lamb  was  eaten  with  such  unleavened 
bread,  to  remind  them  of  this,  and  with  bitter  herbs  as  a 
memento  of  the  affliction  tliey  Jiad  undergone  ;  and  only 
aaleavened  bread  was  to  be  used  for  seven  days  after  the 
Passover,  to  impress  on  them  that  for  many  days  after  thuir 
escape  from  Pharaoh,  the  hot  haste  of  fliglit  left  no  time  to 
prepare  any  other  kind.  Nor  was  the  yearly  recurrence  of 
these  festivals  thought  enough  to  stamp  on  the  heart  of  tlie 
nation,  age  after  age,  the  memory  of  its  wondrous  birtli. 
The  flrat-bom  of  man  and  beast  were  demanded  for  Jehovah, 
to  be  bought  back  only  by  a  ransom,  in  impressive  acknowl- 
edgment that  when  the  first-born  of  Egj-pt  perished,  that  of 
Israel,  though  spared,  had  been  justly  exposed  to  the  same 
doom,  but  for  the  propitiating  sacrifice.' 
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The  curse  now  broke  over  the  doomed  land.  '^It  came 
to  pass^  that  at  midnight  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first-bom 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh,  that 
sat  on  his  throne  (that  is,  who  reigned  with  him),  unto  the 


Jotihtia  stonea.    A  few  handred  yards  westward  was  their  encampment,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  platform  for  the  celebration  of  their  holy  feadt. 

"  Aboat  half-past  ten,  the  officials  kindled  the  fire  to  roai^t  the  lamba.  For  this 
parpoM,  a  circular  pit  had  been  nank  in  the  earth,  about  six  feet  deep  and  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  built  round  with  loone  stones.  In  this  a  fire,  made  of  dry  heather, 
and  briers,  etc.,  was  Idndled,  the  minister  of  the  synagogue  meanwhile  standing  on  a 
large  stone,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  suited  to  the  occasion.  Another  fire  was  then 
kindled  in  a  kind  of  sunken  trough,  clof«e  to  the  platform  where  the  service  was 
to  be  performed.  Over  this,  two  caldrons  (Yill  of  water  were  placed,  and  a  short 
prayer  offered.  We  then  returned  to  the  priest's  tent,  for  a  short  time,  to  regale 
ourselves  with  lemonade,  till,  about  half  an  hour  before  mid-day,  the  whole  male  pop- 
ulation assembled  to  commence  the  regular  service.  There  were  forty-ei;j:ht  adulta, 
besides  women  and  ciiildren  ;  the  women  and  the  little  ones  remaining  in  the  tents. 
The  congregation  were  In  their  ordinary  dress,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  officers, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  elders,  who  were  dretwed  iu  tlieir  white  robes,  as  in  the  syna- 
gogue. A  carpet  was  laid  on  the  ground,  near  the  boiling  caldrons,  where  Yacnb, 
the  minister  of  the  synagogue,  stood,  on  the  stone,  with  his  face  to  the  people,  and 
chanted  the  service,  assisted  by  some  of  the  elders — all  turning  their  faces  towurds 
the  site  of  tlie  temple.  Six  lambs  driven  by  five  young  men,  dressed  in  blue  cotton, 
their  loins  girded,  now  made  their  appearance.  At  mid-xlay,  the  service  had  reached 
the  place  where  the  account  of  the  I'iu«chal  sacrifice  is  introduced  ;  *  And  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening  *  (Exod.  xii.  0) ; 
when,  in  an  instant,  the  lambs,  one  nfter  another,  were  thrown  on  thehr  backs  by  the 
blue-clad  young  men,  and  in  a  moment  lay  dying  under  the  flashing  kuife  of  one  of 
their  number.  The  young  men  now  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  blood,  and  marked  a 
spot  on  the  foreheads  and  noses  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  females ;  but  on 
none  of  the  male  adults.  The  whole  male  congregation  then  came  up  close  to  the 
reader ;  embracing  and  kisxing  one  another,  because  the  lambs  of  their  redemption 
had  been  slain.  Next  camo  the  fleecing— not  skinning— while  tlie  service  still  con- 
tinned.  It  was  done  by  pouring  boiling  water  from  the  caldrons,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  gccUd  off  the  wool  !«o  that  it  could  be  easily  removed.  Each  lamb  was 
then  lifted  up,  with  its  head  downwards,  to  drain  off  the  remaining  blood.  The 
right  fore  Icgs^  whicli  belonged  to  the  priest,  were  next  removed,  and,  together  with 
the  entrails  and  some  salt,  placed  on  the  wood,  lUready  laid,  and  then  burnt ;  bnt 
the  liver  was  carefully  replaced.  The  inside  being  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  the  ham- 
strings  carefully  removed,  the  spitting  began.  For  this  purpose  they  had  a  long 
pole,  which  was  thrust  through  from  head  to  tail,  a  transverse  peg  near  the  end  pre- 
venting the  body  from  slipping  off.  The  lambs  were  now  carried  to  the  oven,  which 
was  by  this  lime  well-heated,  and  were  lowered  into  it  carefully,  so  that  the  sacrifice 
might  not  be  defiled  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  oven  itself.  This  accomplished, 
a  hurdle  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  well-covered  with  moistened 
earth,  to  prevent  any  of  the  heiit  escaping.  By  tliiQ  time  it  was  about  two  o^clock, 
imd  this  part  of  the  senric?  Wf^  en49d, 
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firgt-bom  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  all 
the  firat-bom  of  the  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the 
night,  he,  and  all  his  aeirantA,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead.'  And  he  called  for  Mobcs 
and  Aaron  by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth 
from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  childi'en  of  Israel  ; 

ICDta  diuHbntcd  ununf^  ibe  congrcgatlnn.    Tbs  faurdlo  wbb  then  removed,  nnd  rlii; 

Dp  with  difflcnltr.  Ttaeir  appemnce  wu  miytblag  Uai  luvlilng.  r<  t  Ibcy  non  liiirnl 
u  hLHCk  «A  eboDj,  Carpets  hbrlng  been  Kpread  to  recoiT«Iiiem,  they  wero  njiniivtd  to 
tlu  platromi  whera  the  «ervleB  wu  re»d.  The  coiijntgalion  sti.od  In  two  flies,  chq 
lanlM,  atreimvlth  bitter  berbe.  being  lild  In  a  line  brlwci'n  them.    Ho!t  of  Itic 

Uieir  Ehoea  on,  tneiut  compliance  with  the  wordii.  '  Thuti  iihall  yc  eat  it ;  wilh  your 
lolnB  girded,  yonr  shoeg  on  yonrleet,  j-oar  HtaD  In  your  hand  '  (Eiod.  xii.  II).  1'lk' 
clUDlIiig  wBB  now  cuntioned  b;  the  prieit  for  tbant  flfieen  ditnutcx,  ending  nllh  the 
bIsulDg;  arier  which  the  cotigrcgai  ion  at  once  piooped,'  anil,  Be  If  In  hu>te  ai^d 
bnnger,  ton  np  iheblackBned  mames  pli.'ceineiii  with  Itn: I r  flngen,  eating  Ihem  nt 
once,  and  cairrlsg  portloua  Co  the  temairs  and  Ktile  onea  In  the  tente.  In  le«B  Ihsii 
ten  inlnDI«a  tbe  whole,  with  the  eiception  of  »  few  f ragmen ta,  had  diaappcaiuil. 
Theaewere  gathered  and  placed  on  the  Imrdle,  and  the  area  cnrcfnlly eiamlned, 
every  crumb  picked  Dp,  to::etber  with  the  bonca.  and  all  burnt  ov.r  a  lira,  kindled 
torthe  parposeintbe  trough  where  thswator  bad  been  boiled.  'And  yi'Fhall  let 
DDtblng  of  It  remain  ontll  the  morning  ;  and  that  which  remalncth  of  it  nnlil  Tiio 
morning  ye  ahall  bum  with  flra '  (Bxod.  ill.  10).  Whilst  the  flamo  weru  liiirning.  atni 

■  In  the  Egyptian  accoants  ttala  destnictloo  wai  ascribed  10  a  baltle  uitli  ihc  haled 
"Sbepherds."  Joe.,  c,  .^p.  I.  *r.  The  Pealmlat  BBrribcail  to«  saddtn  and  Icrrihle 
vlsltallon  of  the  plagne.  "  Ho  spared  not  rlieir  holiI  from  draib,  hut  gaye  their  iif.i 
OTCrnnlothe  peatllenoe."  Pa.  Invlii.  51.  Tue  pla:(ne  la  noticed  na  oflen  followinj! 
theCtaraalnof  pllcby-darkitonn  wind,  lis  mnrtalltylBaomi-tlmcB  awfnl.  In  16ml. 
SO.OOOmeadiedof  It  In  Cairo  In  eight  montha.  In  l«9e,  as  many  a?  lO.UUmi'n  in  om- 
dajl  In  Conitantlaople  in  1714  it  was  reckoned  that  SOO.OOn  died  of  ii.  Even  In 
Palenlne  It  made  awfnl  ravages,  tor  in  2  Sam.  iilv,  tve  read  ibat  7D,0iri  died  of  It  In 
three  daya.  tlhlctnaiin  etrlklngiy  remlnda  ns  that  all  the  piagnca  arc  cnnnecleil  with 
the  natnral  pecniiartilea  and  pbenoioeaa  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  show  the  narraiiir't 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  country.    "The  Almighty  hand  of  Ood."  be  continue,!' 

their  lutenaity,  and  tbe  awift  ancccaaion  in  "hicb  the;  came,  at  the  Divine  cirniinand 
—tor,  Indlriduaiiy,  Ibey  are  epeclally  characterieilc  of  Egyiit,  In  a  certain  di^rep,  al 
■U  thnea."  •  When  Dean  Stanley  law  the  ceremony  ibcy  all  taC  to  eat. 


"IfT-^ 
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and  go,  serve  Jehovah,  as  ye  have  said.  Also  take  your 
flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have  said,  and  be  gone  ;  and 
bless  me  also/'  These  last  words  seem  to  gleam  through 
the  tears  of  the  humbled  king,  as  he  lamented  his  son 
snatched  from  him  by  so  sudden  a  death,  and  trembled  with 
a  sense  of  the  helplessness  which  his  proud  soul  at  last  felt, 
when  the  avenging  hand  of  God  had  visited  even  his  palace. 
Striking  to  say,  a  monument  confirms  the  fact  that  Mo- 
nephtah  during  his  lifetime  lost  his  eldest  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  himself.  This  prince,  associated  with  him  on 
the  throne,  is  commemorated  on  a  colossal  statue  of  his 
father  now  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  He  is  *^  the  Uraeus 
snake  on  the  front  of  the  royal  crown ;  the  son  whom  Me- 
nephtah  loves,  who  draws  towards  him  his  father's  heart ; 
the  royal  scribe  ;  the  singer  ;  the  chief  of  the  archers  ;  the 
Prince  Menephtah,''  and  is  represented  as  adoring  Sutekh, 
"the  great  god,  the  lord  of  heaven;"  and  as  "the  justi- 
fied,'* or,  as  we  should  say,  "  the  glorified  one,"  and  "  the 
blessed,"  that  is,  the  departed.* 

To  this  it  had  all  come  at  last.  In  the  panic  fear  of  the 
moment  things  might  go  as  they  liked.  The  policy  of 
generations  had  given  way.  No  matter,  now,  if  the  masses 
in  the  Delta,  sprung  from  the  foreign  prisoners  of  reign 
after  reign ;  the  various  shepherd  tribes  admitted  from  time 
to  time  to  its  bounds  ;  and  the  vast  throngs  of  Hebrews,  the 
most  useful  and  the  cheapest  labour  power  of  the  country 
— were  to  be  lost  in  one  sweep  !  Menephtah's  reign,  mostly 
peaceful,  had  seemed  more  secure  from  danger  than  that  of 
the  kings  before  him,  for  he  was  in  close  friendship  with 
the  warlike  nations  of  Palestine ;  his  eastern  boundary  was 

>  Lanth,  Aua  Alt-.Xgyptiaeher  ZeU.    Pharao,  Motet  und  Enodut,    AUg,  ZeUungt 
9BlliJiiljr,1875. 
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strongly  fortified  ;  and  there  were  no  enemies  with  whom  the 
Hehrewa  and  other  foreign  races  in  Egypt  could  ally  tliem- 
seWes.  Treaties,  moreover,  bound  the  Canaanite  kingdoms 
to  give  up  any  fugitives,  and  those  kingdoms,  on  the  edge 
of  whose  rich  territories  the  nomades  of  the  Egyptiau  fi-on- 
tier,  the  Hebrew  slaves,  and  the  other  alien  population  of  the 
Delta,  hung  like  a  war  cloud — as  the  Arabs  threaten  the 
French  province  of  Algiers — were  too  highly  civilized  not  to 
dread  their  escape  from  the  Nile  valley,  as  much  as  tite 
Egyptians  themselves.  Yet  all  had  now  happened  which 
had  seemed  impossible  !  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  i)re- 
vent  these  masses  gathering  to  a  centre.  'I'iiey  could  he- 
kept  under  so  long  as  they  acted  only  in  isolated  biuidf,  but. 
if  they  succeeded  in  rallying  to  one  point,  the  small  brooks 
which,  singly,  could  be  easily  dammed,  would  swell  to  a  toi-- 
rent  that  might  perhaps  rush,  wasting  and  destroying,  on 
the  rich  provinces  west  of  Egypt,  or  turu  to  the  eiist  against 
Palestine.  But  even  in  this  case  how  many  thousand  pri- 
vate Egyptian  interests  must  suffer,  where  the  alliance  was 
so  close  as  with  these  conntries,  and  how  certain  was  a  new 
war  of  resentment ! 

That  Mcnephtah  under  such  circumstances  should  have 
done  his  utmost  to  keep  the  Hebrews  scattered  over  the 
land,  in  harmless  fractions,  was  natural.  For  at  least  a  year, 
therefore,  he  had  tenaciously  maintained  an  unequal  strug- 
gle for  this  end  :  a  struggle  of  the  mightiest  on  earth  against 
the  surely  self-accomplishing  will  of  Heaven.  He  had 
striven  hard  to  break  through  the  net,  but  it  only  drew 
round  him  the  more  closely  after  each  attempt  to  eseajTe 
from  it.  Distracted  between  granting  a  demand  whii.'li 
undermined  his  throne,  and  the  breach  of  promises,  each 
violation  of  which  filled  him  with  dread  of  new  chaetieo 
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ments  from  Heaven,  his  resistance  had  finally  given  way 
when  the  uwf ill  darkness  covered  the  land  with  a  gloom  like 
that  of  his  own  spirit.  He  had  then  yielded  so  far  as  to 
grant  that  the  Hebrews  might  go  off  into  the  wilderness,  if 
they  left  behind  tlieni,  as  a  pledge  of  their  return,  the  herds 
in  which  their  wealth  consisted,  from  which  they  derived 
their  nourishment,  and  without  which  they  were  helpless. 
But  Moses  had  rejected  sucli  a  conditional  favour,  and  had 
filled  the  cup  of  Meneph tab's  ahirm  with  the  bitter  threat  of 
the  death  of  the  first-bom  of  all  Egypt,  and  the  prediction 
that  he  and  his  courtiers  would  presently  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  beseeching  him  to  leave  the  stricken  land.  And 
all  this  had  come  to  pass  ! ' 

The  terrors  of  the  plagues  must  have  sunk  more  deeply 
into  the  Pharaoh's  soul  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  from  the  fact  that  his  dynasty — the  Nineteenth — es- 
pecially honoured  the  Canaanitish  god  Sutekh  or  Set,  who 
had,  it  was  thought,  greatly  aided  Kameses  II.  in  his  wars 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  He  would  readily  confound  this 
foreign  god,  whose  favour  his  house  had  received  in  the 
past,  and  whose  anger  was  therefore  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
with  the  God  of  Moses — in  his  eyes  a  Canaanite  by  descent 
— and  fancy  that  the  very  power  in  which  he  had  trusted 
was  turned  against  him.' 

The  number  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  may  be  approxi- 
mately gathered  from  the  repeated  statement  that  there 
were  among  them  600,000  men  able  to  bear  arms — that  is, 
between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age.*  This  would  imply  a 
total  of  at  least  2,000,000  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  * 
an  aggregate  so  great  as  to  have  led  many  to  fancy  an  error 

>  I>urch  Oosen^  pp.  81-88.  *  Diestcl,  in  Ri«hm,  p.  1089. 

•  Exod.  zU.  S7  ;  zxxvUi.  26.    Nam.  1.  45,  46. 
<  Bertheaa  calculates  8,000,000. 
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in  the  text.  In  apparent  confirmation  of  this  supposition, 
the  number  of  tlic  firat-bom  males,  at  Sioai,  is  given  '  oa  22,- 
273,  which  allows  only  1  to  every  30  men.  But  the  first-born 
of  purely  Hebrew  families  may,  alone,  have  been  reckoned 
in  this  case,  wliile  tho  foreign  multitude,  and  the  slaves  who 
went  out  with  the  Hebrews,  may  be  counted  among  the  men 
fit  for  war,'  Nor  ia  it  possible  to  argue  from  the  present 
condition  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  regions  immedi- 
ately south  of  Palestine,  as  to  the  population  able  to  live 
there  for  a  lengthened  period,  over  3,000  years  ago,  by  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place,  aa  the  Hebrews  did," 

Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  final  moment,  and 
now  the  Egyptians,  filled  with  terror,  urged  the  instant  de- 
partarc  of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  did  the  long-enslaved  multi- 
tudes delay.  Summoned  in  the  midst  of  their  Passover 
feast,  before  the  dawn  of  the  16th  of  the  month  thenceforth 
called  Abib,  every  father  harried,  by  the  light  of  the  full 
April  moon,  with  hia  wife  and  children,  to  the  rendezvous 
already  appointed — to  put  himaelf  under  the  leaders  of  his 
tribal  division  ;  his  little  ones  and  the  sick  in  the  i>annicrs 
of  aeses,  hia  cattle  driven  before  him,  the  unbaked  bread,  in 
the  family  kneading-trough,  wrapped  up  in  his  abba  on  his 
shoulder.*     Aa  the  avalanche  grows  in  its  onward  rolling,  so 

*  Joseph's  mvHti^  witb  an  EiiypUan  wu  nodonbt  wldclf  LmhalHl,  so  ihatmanr 
or  (be  Hebrews  wonLd  be  of  mixed  blood,  sod  mmnj  Bgrptinn  women  would  leiTS 
EgTpt  Willi  ttaem.  This  liitermuilige  iomj  in  pail  explain  Ihc  great  Increase  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  Ix  lo  be  remembered  thai  eien  Mosea  married  a  Cushlle  wife.  Many 
Blares  and  retalueren  moreover,  had  come  to  Egypt  nith  Jacob,  and  had  most  prob- 
ably been  merged  Into  the  Hebrew  tribe*  before  ibe  time  of  (he  Eiodue.  Boo  Ubie- 
mann.  TtradUta  u.  Hvk»ot.  p.  51.    Alito  Lev.  ulv.  10. 

*  Bartbean,  Gttc/itelilt  *r  ItratllUn.  p.  2M.  Kbere  and  some  olhcrs  think  (here  it 
an  error  in  (he  nninbers,  but  Bertbvau,  an  acme  and  Independent  cililc,  nccipta 
them,  as  does  also  Ewald.  The  Ilev.  S.  Clark,  In  the  Spiaker'i  Cumm^il.,  fol.  I.  p. 
S99,  Ihlnka  the  nnmbera  di  not  exceed  a  reasaoable  estimate  ot  the  increase  of  the 
bmelllef.  InclndlnE  their  TiiimeroOB  dependenU. 

*  "Bacb  Arab  wears  round  bis  ahooldan  a  abeepakln,  which  aerras  tbedaobl* 
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swelled  the  march  of  the  Hebrews  as  they  touched  town 
after  town,  and  were  joined  not  only  by  fresh  crowds  of 
their  own  race,  but  by  throngs  of  Semitic  prisoners  of  war, 
by  kindred  bands,  like  themselves,  sorely  oppressed,  and  by 
multitudes  of  slaves ;  bringing  with  them  additional  herda 
and  flocks.  From  Tanis,  on  the  west,  they  poured  south  tc 
Fakusa,  and  thence  to  Pithom.  From  Avaris,  on  the  east, 
on  the  far  north  coast,  at  the  fortified  wall,  past  Migdolj 
*'  the  tower, ^*  *  with  its  castle  and  garrison,  they  pressed 
south-west  to  Tanis.  From  On,  in  the  south,  and  all  the 
country  between,  they  streamed  northwards,  to  join  the 
great  contingent  from  the  north,  at  Kthom,  where  the  great 
canal,  ninning  to  the  Crocodile  Sea,  branched  off  from  an 
arm  of  the  Nile.  Bubastis,  to  the  east  of  that  town,  sent  its 
hosts,  and  the  united  multitudes,  meeting  near  Pithom, 
struck  due  east  to  Hameses,  on  the  canal  from  Bubastis, 
where  all  the  tribes  assembled  to  follow  their  great  leader. 
Swift-footed  messengers,  who  are  never  wanting  in  the  east,* 
had  carried  the  command  to  start  at  once  for  that  city. 
Three  or  four  days  after  the  morning  of  the  15th  would  find 
all  gathered  at  the  common  centre  ;  separated  roughly  into 
their  respective  tribes,  with  what  arms  they  could  muster, 
and  arrayed  for  the  march,  if  Ewald  be  right,  in  five 
divisions ;  the  van,   centre,   two  wings,   and  rear-guard.* 

parpnse  of  a  cloak  and  a  baking  board.  Spread  on  the  ground,  fleece  downward, 
the  dough  is  kneaded  on  it  in  thin  roand  cake«i.  They  also  carry  small  wooden 
bowls  or  troQt^hs  to  niuke  the  dough.  Their  mill  on  a  Journey  ii^  simply  two  stones. 
Kindling  a  hot  fire  of  dry  camels^  dung,  they  heat  the  ground  well,  then  brush  off  the 
Arc,  lay  down  the  cake,  cover  it  with  the  ashes,  and  in  ten  minntea  it  is  baked.** 
Slewart*s  Tent  and  tAc  Khan. 

>  *'  From  Migdol  to  Syene,^^  was  in  Egypt  equal  to  ''  from  one  end  of  the  coontry 
to  the  other,^'  like  ^*from  Dan  to  BeornhebH,''  in  Palestine. 

*  Mehemet  Ali  rode  85  miles  in  11  honm  on  a  dromedary— from  Suez  to  Cairo— and 
one  of  his  slaves  ran  alongside  all  the  way,  holding  on  by  a  cord. 

*  Ewald's  OetehiehU^  toI.  ii.  p.  89.  Sec  Bxod.  ziii.  18  ;  "  harnessed  **  may  mean 
**  armed,*'  "  in  battle  array/*  "girt  for  the  Journey,**  or,  as  the  margin  of  our  Bibles 
leadb  it,  **  by  fives  in  a  rank.** 
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They  had  gained  their  freedom  without  bloodshed  ;  the  first 
people  who  had  valued  liberty  so  highly  ;  *  the  unconscious 
champions,  for  all  future  ages,  of  the  inalienable  rights  and 
dignity  of  man. 

The  vast  host  presently  started  from  Rameses,  under 
Moses,  the  earliest  proclaimer  of  the  essential  equality  of  all 
races  and  ranks.  He  was  virtually  king,  but  he  disdained 
the  ambition  of  the  name.  His  office  brought  with  it  im- 
measurable difficulties.  These  tens  of  thousands  of  freshly 
emancipated  slaves,  only  a  few  of  whom  understood  the 
mighty  work  that  had  been  done  for  them,  followed  their 
leader,  glad  to  escape  from  the  lash  of  the  drivers ;  but  only 
to  murmur  at  their  first  difficulty  on  the  morrow.  Sucli  a 
people,  migrating  in  mass,  he  had  to  lead  through  the  des- 
ert to  the  Land  of  Promise,  caring  for  them  and  training 
their  minds  and  hearts  I  Out  of  a  horde  he  had  to  form  a 
nation ;  conquering  a  home  for  it,  giving  it  social  and  relig- 
ious laws,  and  making  it  fit  for  a  noble  national  life.  Nor 
could  he  reckon  on  much  help  in  this  gigantic  task.  The 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  only  one  on 
whose  intelligent  aid  he  could  rely.' 

The  scene  must  have  been  strange.  Leaving  behind  them 
the  shining  forest  of  granite  obelisks  before  the  great  temple 
of  Amon  Ea,  glancing  back  perhaps  at  the  gilt  copper  roof 
of  the'palace,  at  the  soft  flowing  river,  with  its  multitudinous 
sails,  at  the  long  streets,  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  and  gigantic 
statues,  with  that  of  Rameses  towering  over  all  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  all  of  one  stone,  and  at  the  great  clumps  of 
palms  overshadowing  the  wide  plain  on  which  Tanis  lay,  they 
streamed  out  towards  Pithom ;  a  crowd  seemingly  endless 
and  boundless ;  some  of  them  men  who  had  amassed  large 

Oimets,  Tol.  L  p.  90.  *  Oraetz,  p.  30. 
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property  and  had  great  herds  aud  flocks,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority poor  creatures  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  clay 
hovels  which  a  kick  would  bring  down  about  them.  The 
Egyptians  were  for  a  moment  unable  to  check  the  flight. 
The  men  with  their  heads  shaveil,  in  universal  mourning  for 
the  death  of  their  first-born  ;  the  women  with  ashes  strewn 
on  their  foreheads  in  grief  at  the  terrible  calamity  in  every 
household,  could  only  wail  and  curse,  or  content  themselves 
by  a  massacre  of  such  of  the  hated  race  as  from  age  or  sick- 
ness or  accident  failed  to  escape  with  the  rest.  It  was  a 
night  never  to  be  forgotten  by  that  or  any  future  generation. 
Yet,  at  first,  all  went  well.  Grateful  wonder  at  the  good- 
ness of  Jehovah,  intense  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  hated 
oppressor,  joyful  trust  in  their  leader,  and  bright  hopes  of 
the  future,  had  roused  the  long-enslaved  masses  to  a  won- 
drous energy,  and  the  sight  of  the  thousands  on  every  side 
must  have  awakened  a  new  sense  of  power.  No  dread  of 
future  sufferings  or  dangers  yet  threw  its  shadow  over  them. 
They  had  still  fresh  water  and  rich  fodder  for  their  cattle, 
and  the  way  was  still  open  before  them.  The  one  thought 
in  every  bosom  was  Canaan — the  land  *'  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  " — theirs  by  the  promise  of  God  ;  and  their  one 
tacit  demand,  that  they  should  be  led  thither  at  once.  This 
wish  seemed  to  be  granted,  when,  after  a  brief  rest,  the  vast 
host  entered  on  the  direct  road  to  Palestine,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  march  north-east,  of  about  fifteen  miles,  apparently  in 
the  line  of  the  fresh-water  canal  to  the  Bitter  Sea,  encamped 
at  Pithom,  the  Hebrew  name  of  which  was  Succoth,  ^'  the 
tents."  Water  had  been  within  reach  all  the  way,  but  many 
of  the  women  must  already  have  fallen  behind  ;  children 
mast  have  been  exhausted  and  ill,  and  the  cattle  must  have 

been  jaded.      Amidst  all  this,  moreover,  faint-heartedness 
VOL.  n.-i8 
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crept  over  the  men  as  they  thought  of  tlie  great  fortified 
wall  before  them,  and  that  they  would  presently  contend 
with  the  Bworda  of  well-trained  eoldJers,  whose  very  sticks 
had  hitherto  made  them  tremble.  Pithom,  the  city  of  the 
great  god  Tiim,  had  been  built  by  their  brethren,  who  were 
eagerly  awaiting  their  approach  to  join  their  vast  encamp- 
ment when  at  last  they  rested  on  the  broad  level  ontside  the 
town.  The  vast  store-houses  built  by  them  for  Pliaraoh, 
aiid  filled  with  every  kind  of  provision  for  the  army,  may, 
very  probably,  have  been  stormed  and  phmdered  by  the 
mob,  for  the  few  Egyptian  soldiers  guarding  them  could 
easily  be  overpowered,  at  such  a  time  of  distraction,  by  the 
rush  of  numbers;  and  from  those  vast  victualling  places, 
tens  of  thousands  of  measures  of  wheat  and  bailey,  rye  and 
dou'rah,  lentils,  dates,  and  onions  could  easily  be  taken, 
for  sustenance  hereafter.  Sacks,  pitchers,  ekins,  kneading- 
troughs,  jars,  cloths  of  all  kinds  would  serve  to  let  down 
the  treasures  from  the  opening  on  the  roofs,  by  which  access 
was  obtained  to  them,  cords  or  ladders  helping  the  plun- 
derers to  get  them  safely  to  the  ground.  Thousands  of 
lanterns  would  be  gleaming  everywhere  that  night  to  light 
the  revolting  Hebrews  to  their  eager  labours  ;  but,  after  all, 
they  were  only  a  vast  horde  of  peasants  and  labourers,  well- 
nigh  unarmed.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  axes,  staves, 
sickles,  and  brazen  pikes,  or  of  heavy  poles,  or  slings, 
familiar  to  them  as  the  weapon  of  shepherds  against  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert;  but  of  bows  and  arrows,  the 
musketry  of  those  ages,  they  had  none.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  their  excitement  was  mingled  with  alarm.  Fort- 
resses guarded  all  the  eastern  frontier,  before  them,  from 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  these  were  skilfully  provided  with 
BCaip  and  counterscarp,  ditch  and  glacis,  and  manned  by 
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the  best  troops  of  Egypt,  with  sentinels  pacing  the  ramparts 
along  their  whole  length  day  and  night.  Nor  was  the 
prospect  beyond  this  terrible  barrier  cheerful,  for  the  whole 
Philistine  plain  was  very  probably  held,  at  this  time,  by 
Egyptian  garrisons,  since  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
siege  of  Ascalon  by  Barneses  II.,  and  know,  incidentally,  that 
Palestine  had  been,  for  ages,  virtually  an  Egyptian  province. 

Khetam,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  wrote  the  word,  Etham,  was 
the  Egyptian  name  of  a  range  of  strongholds  defending  the 
gates  and  weak  places  of  Shur,  the  great  frontier  wall ;  and 
the  nearest  and  largest  of  these  was  within  a  few  hours  of 
Pithom-Succoth.  There  is  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of 
Kamak  a  picture  of  Seti  I.,  father  of  Rameses  II.,  returning 
victorious  from  Syria,  and  welcomed  with  wild  rejoicings  at 
one  of  the  great  castle-like  gates  of  this  fortified  barrier.  It 
is  the  one  which  protected  a  canal,  cut,  perhaps,  as  early  as 
B.C.  4000,  through  the  Istlimus  of  Suez,  and  thus  anticipat- 
ing the  triumph  of  Lesseps  by  nearly  sixty  centuries.  When 
the  present  canal  was  being  dug,  a  fresh-water  canal,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  countless  labourers,  was  excavated  from 
the  Nile  to  the  line  of  the  projected  works ;  and  this,  as  it 
advanced,  struck  into  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Canal,  which,  in  some  parts,  may  still  be  seen  as  a  deep 
hollow,  near  the  site  of  Pithom-Succoth.  What  the  country 
was  in  these  old  days  may  again,  as  I  have  said,  be  imagined 
from  the  results  of  this  modem  introduction  of  water  to  it, 
for  the  Wady  Tumilat,  through  which  it  passes,  has  been 
transformed  from  the  awful  desolation  in  which  it  had  lain 
for  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  into  a  fruitful  tract  of  gar» 
dens  and  fields. 

Moses  had  apparently  intended  to  launch  the  vast  multi- 
tades  behind  him  on  the  nearest  fort,  trusting  that  the  sud- 
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denness  and  impetuositj  of  the  attack  might  Bweep  away  the 
garriaon  and  permit  the  Hehrewe  to  pas6  out  to  the  direct 
road  towards  the  Promised  I^and.  The  Bufferings  of  the 
march  from  Tanis  had,  already,  damped  the  spirits  of  most, 
and  it  was  clear  that  to  lead  the  assault  against  tlie  fortress 
while  this  gloom  prevailed  could  only  lead  to  a  fruitless 
butchery  of  thousands. 

All  this  Moses  and  the  other  leaders  felt  still  more  deeply, 
when,  on  the  nest  day,  the  vast  throng  moved  nearer  the 
fortilied  wall.  From  afar  they  could  eee  the  great  fort  ris- 
ing gaunt  and  bare  from  the  stony  soil,  with  no  relief  of 
even  a  single  palm  or  shrub  to  soften  its  outline  ;  its  wowlen 
stockade,  its  ramparts,  its  scarped  walls,  its  watch-tower  look- 
ing westward,  the  broad,  flat  roof  swarming  with  soldici-s. 
Out  from  the  scarped  walls,  moreover,  a  platform  projecteil 
to  hinder  the  use  of  scaling  ladders,  and  along  this  wore 
ranged  armed  men,  at  close  intervals,  for  the  garrison  no 
doubt  had  already  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
were  on  the  watch  to  prevent  their  escape.  Every  mun 
would  be  at  his  post,  and  on  the  roof  the  gong-men  would 
bo  placed  ready  to  give  the  alarm  with  their  heavy  wooden 
mallets  on  the  huge  gongs,  if  an  attack  were  begun.  It  was 
clearly  impossiblo  to  force  the  gate  thus  watchfully  and 
strongly  defended.  Among  the  Hebrews,  at  the  sight  of 
such  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  their  way,'  fear  grew 
louder,  and  though  they  were  still  on  Egyptian  soil,  voices 
were  heard  regretting  that  they  had  not  remained  slaves 
rather  than  follow  Moses,  to  die  in  the  desert.' 

Their  great  leader,  however,  knew  not  only  the  character 
of  his  countrymen,  but  also  the  relations  of  Eg)'pt  with  the 

>  Jbthua,  bj  Geoig  Eben,  girea  vivid  plctares  ot  the  ELiodDB. 
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kings  of  Palestine^  and  had  foreseen  what  had  now  hap- 
pened. He  knew  that  he  would  be  attacked,  not  only  by 
the  garrisons  of  the  frontier  Egyptian  fortresses,  but,  ere 
long,  even  if  these  were  overpowered,  by  the  princes  of 
southern  Canaan,  who,  whether  allied  with  the  Pharaoh  or 
not,  would  assuredly  fall  upon  a  vast  migration  of  escaped 
slaves  and  shepherds,  seeking  a  new  home.  He  was,  in- 
deed, virtually  between  two  armies,  even  were  he  to  succeed 
in  breaking  through  the  frontier  wall,  for  the  Egjrptian 
chariot  soldiery  could  soon  overtake  him.  He  would  then 
have  them  and  the  forces  of  Palestine  on  his  front  and  rear, 
and  must  be  destroyed ;  since,  however  numerous  the  crowds 
that  followed  him,  they  were  not  an  army,  but  a  people  cum- 
bered with  women  and  children.  He  knew  the  disciplined 
array  he  would  have  to  face,  and  the  want  of  training,  the 
insubordination,  and  the  over-confident  rashness  of  those  he 
had  to  lead.  Even  thus  soon,  they  had  revealed  their  ob- 
stinacy, selfishness,  and  conceit ;  their  want  of  discipline 
and  of  moral  strength.  In  the  comparatively  small  limits  of 
an  ordinary  caravan  the  strictest  order  must  be  maintained 
at  the  pitching  or  striking  of  the  tents.  The  presence  of 
women  and  children  may,  indeed,  elicit  the  best  characteris- 
tics of  some  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  perverseness,  selfish- 
ness, coarseness,  and  vice  show  themselves  grossly.  The 
tent-pins  will  not  hold  in  every  soil ;  a  tent  cannot  be  raised 
without  a  neighbour's  help  ;  where  water  for  large  numbers 
is  to  be  had  only  from  one  spring,  strict  order  must  be  kept, 
and  the  thirsty  willingly  abide  their  turn,  if  quarrels  are  to 
be  avoided  ;  when  pasture  is  insufficient  for  the  herds,  every 
shepherd  seeks  to  get  a  good  strip  for  his  cattle,  if  necessary, 
by  force  ;  and  the  property  of  all  is  exposed  before  or  in  the 
tents.     If  everything  be  not  ready  at  the  right  hour  when 
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the  tents  are  etruck,  either  all  are  delayed,  or  tliose  who  lin- 
ger behind  must  bo  abandoned.  But  if  this  be  the  case  with 
a  email  body,  how  much  worse  would  it  be  with  3,000,000 
of  people  ?  The  camps  at  Succoth  and  Etham,  in  spite  of 
all  tribal  Beparation  and  sub-diviBion,  must  have  been  a  cha- 
otic confusion  of  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle,  which 
no  loader  could  reduce  to  order.'  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  mingled  evil  of  the  mass  broke  out  iu  murmurs  and 
unmanly  regreta.  It  waa  partly  on  this  account,  no  doubt, 
that  they  were  led,  not  "  through  the  way  of  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near ;  for  God  said,  '  I^est, 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  re- 
turn to  Egypt ; '  but  made  to  turn  {from  before  the  Wall) 
towards  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Weedy  (Red)  ,Sea  ; 
though  they  went  up  in  battle  array  from  the  land  of 
Egypt." 

They  had,  indeed,  set  out  full  of  hope  that  they  would 
soon  reach  and,  if  aeceseary,  conquer  the  Promised  Land, 
and  had  struck  into  the  well-known  road  to  Palestine,  with 
no  foreboding  of  the  weary  years  they  would  have  to  spend 
in  the  wilderness,  or  of  the  graves  awaiting  nearly  all  of 
them  there,  or  of  the  difficulties  through  which  their  chil- 
dren were  to  reach  the  longed-for  goal.  Moses  could  give 
them  no  hint  of  his  plans,  for  iiad  they  known  them  they 
would  assuredly  have  returned  to  the  Nile  valley.  He  hjid 
led  them  to  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  now  that  they  storm- 
ily  clamoured  for  their  old  life  of  slavery,  rather  thau  face 
the  death  that  threatened  them,  he  could  cheer  them  by  the 
intimation  that  they  would  not  have  to  fight;  as  (■o<l  had 
another,  less  dangerous  road  for  them,  towards  the  Red  Sea. 
He  had  first  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt  with  as  little  loss  in 

I  Sun*  Omm.  pp.  H-W.  ■  Kiod.  xiU.  17  (litem]];). 
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possible^  and  then  to  train  them  to  discipline,  order,  and 
worthy  aims  in  life.  This  point  reached,  they  could  receive 
intelligently  the  full  revelations  destined  for  them,  and  be 
led  victoriously  to  Palestine.  Escape  from  Egypt  lay  near 
at  hand,  but  their  education  as  a  people  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  the  long  work  of  years,  after  they  had  received  the 
laws  they  were  to  obey. 

Turning  therefore  *  to  the  south,  at  some  miles  distance 
from  the  frontier  wall,  the  multitude  hastened  on,  in  fear 
of  the  Egyptian  troops ;  and,  in  hope  of  speedy  escape  from 
them,  pressed  forward  without  taking  more  rest  than  was 
needed  to  refresh  them.  At  last  they  reached  a  spot — Pi- 
hahiroth — *'the  place  where  the  reeds  grow,*'*  over  against 
Baal-zephon,  as  the  grand  limestone  mountains  of  the 
Ataka  range  behind  Suez  were  called  by  the  Phoenician 
sailors.*  There  they  could  pitch  their  tents,  and  take  much- 
needed  rest,  amidst  springs  of  fresh  water  and  abundant 
pastures.  They  had  turned  the  great  frontier  wall  with  its 
line  of  forts,  and  were  safe  for  the  time.  For  the  moment 
they  had  escaped  any  conflict  with  disciplined  troops. 

Their  advance  to  the  fortress  wall,  and  their  subsequent 
apparent  retreat,  and  disappearance  in  the  wilderness,  had 
had  the  additional  result  of  deceiving  the  Egyptians,  and 
leading  them  to  suppose  that  Moses  had  lost  his  way,  or  had 
given  up  his  design  of  breaking  through  to  the  east,  and  was 
now  wandering  in  the  desert.  The  garrisons  of  all  the  fron- 
tier foi*ts  must  have  been  iuformed  of  the  approach  of  vast 
masses  of  people,  and  would  be  on  the  watch ;  doubtless 
preparing  themselves  for  an  expected  attack,  and  very  pos- 
sibly filling  the  Hebrews  with  terror  by  the  blare  of  their 

>  Exod.  xiv.  2. 

*  GeiMiiiias,  9th  ed.,  p.  6M.    But  pee  meaniDg  In  Bnigsch,  p.  194. 

*  Sben,  Jhtrch  Oaten,  p.  96. 
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tnimpete,  resounding  afar  over  the  eilent  desert.  Uncertain 
where  the  attempt  to  break  out  would  be  made,  they  wimid 
remain  under  arms,  vainly  awaiting  assault,  and  would  Bi;iid 
off  poete  to  Pharaoh,  at  Tanie,  begging  for  reinforcements, 
and  telling  him  that  the  advancing  hordes  had  disappeared 
ID  the  desert,  to  the  south-weet.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  he  should  believe  that  they  had  become  entangled  and 
lost  in  the  wilderness.* 

The  messages  brought  him  must  have  shown  Menephtah 
at  once  that  Moaes  had  now  altogether  different  intentions 
from  merely  going  oS  into  the  desert  to  sacrifice ;  and  the 
loss  of  such  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves  came  back  on  him  in 
all  its  force.  "Why  have  we  done  this,"said  ho, "that  we 
have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us  ?"'  Me  had  permitted  ii 
pilgrimage  to  the  wilderness  to  hold  a  religious  feast,  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  when  he  could  not  help  it ;  but  now 
that  the  Hebrews  were  evidently  bent  on  flight,  they  must 
be  hindered  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  They  had  had  a 
lengthened  start  of  him,  but  his  cavalry  could  soon  overtiikc 
them.  Ordering  his  own  war  chariots,  therefore,  and  GOO 
selected  chariots  besides,  as  his  immediate  escort ;  supported 
by  all  the  chariot-force  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  fighting  men 
in  each,  and  his  "  horsemen," '  he  started  in  hot  haste  after 
the  Hebrews, 

Under  Menephtah,  the  chariot  force  of  the  army  li;«I  been 
more  assiduously  encouraged  than  under  any  other  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  name  of  one  of  his  "  Heads  of  the  llorne" 
is  still  preserved  ;  a  "chief  prophet"  of  Set,  and  general  of 

1  bod.  ilr,  8.  ■  Eiod.  itv.  B. 

■  Ffom  "  honemeu  "  beltiK  mvntloTird  Hpamelr  ft  would  I'etni  thai,  lhuui;li  not 
Dtmed  on  (lie  ■noanmenb',  tbere  were  cavslrjr,  In  our  svnw.  In  itic  E;:y|ilinn  aim)'. 
■  SIcula*  HtT*  that  Rammea    II.  had  M.om    bone    aoldlen    bceldea    hla 
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the  gendarmerie,  who  lived  at  Tanie,  the  city  from  which 
Meaephtah  now  set  out.  The  Delta — that  is,  the  former 
Hebrew  district — waa   in   fact  the   breeding  place   of  the 


^^»''' 


chariot  horses,  for  which  its  open  flatness  and  its  pastures 
especially  Buited  it.  Mencphtah's  chariot  squadrons  were 
his  glory,  and  are  constantly  nioiitioned,  for  their  deeds  in 
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the  field,  in  the  long  inscription  at  Karnak  which  commom- 
orates  hia  victory  over  the  Libyans  and  their  allies.' 

Some  time,  during  which  he  remained  inactive,  must, 
however,  have  intervened  between  the  departure  o[  the 
Hebrews  and  the  pursuit.  The  piety  of  the  Egyptians  to 
the  dead  was  ao  great  that  the  weightiest  political  affairs 
would  necessarily  he  neglected  while  the  king  puid  the  last 
hoDours  to  his  dead  son.  Besides,  in  tliia  case,  the  families 
of  the  officers  and  soldiery  had  also  been  universally  be- 
reaved. Seventy  to  seventy-two  days  were  required  for 
public  lamentation,*  and  during  this  time  all  else  would  be 
forgotten  by  the  Pharaoh.  It  was  not  till  ten  weeks  after 
death  that  the  mummy  was  put  in  its  resting  place,  with 
the  needful  rites  detailed  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Till 
then  all  was  at  a  standstill.  Loud  wailing  rose  in  the  public 
streets  at  the  moment  of  death ;  the  forehead  was  covered 
with  dust  or  mud,  and  the  head  smitten  by  the  hands  as  a 
sign  of  deepest  sorrow.  When  the  corpse  was  opened  at  the 
embalming  house,  the  relatives  were  required  to  be  present. 
The  embalmers  then  went  to  their  doleful  work,  not  later 
than  the  third  day,  and  the  family,  meanwhile,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  strict  seclusion  till  the  process  was  completed, 
over  two  months  later.' 

But  if  Menephtah  was  thus  forced  to  give  the  Hebrews  a 
lengthened  breathing  time,  during  which  they  in  a  measure 
organized  themselves,  while  resting  in  the  comparatively 
rich  tract  round  Pi-hahiroth,  hia  pursuit  was  now  so  much 
the  hotter.     launching  his  magnificent  squadrons  after  the 

■  Lepi-liii'  DmtnOltr,  lol.  III.  p.  1119.  DemlcbeD,  IRtMiicht  ImcfiHJI/n,  Taf. 
1^».  Cbtbt.  Stula.ett..  Thua  It  HSys, '■He  icnl  his  c»Y«lty  In  all  directions, " 
"  Hli  Hajeilf  with  hli  caiBl  17  attached  tbem."    "  llu  seutlhe  uvalrjr  \tiei  tbem," 


btflM««W-V  ■     ^  ' 
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prey;  "the  horses/*  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  papyrus,' 
*' swift  as  jackals ;  their  eyes  like  fire  ;  their  fury  like  that 
of  a  hurricane  when  it  bursts ; "  the  doom  of  the  Hebrews 
seemed  fixed.  The  fugitives  had  at  last  broken  up  their 
encampment  and  were  marching  slowly  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  which  they  designed  to  reach  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
ebb  tide.'  The  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  beach  was 
already  heard  when  the  clouds  of  dust  on  the  horizon  behind 
told  them  they  were  pursued.  Terror  seized  the  host  once 
more  at  the  sight,  and  fierce  accusations  of  Moses  were 
mingled  with  loud  despair  of  escape.  But  the  great  leader, 
ever  calm  in  the  presence  of  danger,  kept  the  alarm  from 
degenerating  into  ruinous  panic.  "Jehovah  will  fight  for 
you,'*  said  he  to  the  terrified  crowds,  "and  ye  shall  be 
still ; "  words  which  shone  out  on  the  despairing  multitudes, 
to  use  the  fine  figure  of  Ebers,  "  like  the  sun  rising  in  calm 
majesty  on  the  lost  and  almost  spent  traveller.*'  * 

The  van  of  the  pursuers  was  already  in  sight  from  the 
shore.  The  danger  was  great,  but  Jehovah  had  heard  the 
cry  of  Moses,  and  ordered  the  vast  host  to  go  forward, 
though  the  waters  ai)parently  barred  their  way ;  promising 
that,  at  the  uplifted  rod  of  His  servant,  the  waves  would  be 
divided  and  offer  a  broad  pathway  on  dry  ground.* 

The  exact  locality  at  which  the  Hebrews  crossed  the  Red 
Sea  appeal's  to  be  more  nearly  pointed  out  than  in  the  past, 
by  the  results  of  recent  investigation.  Pi-hahiroth  may  bo  a 
place  called  Pikaheret  in  an  inscription  found  near  Tel-el- 
Maskhuta,  on  the  railway  line  to  Suez  from  Cairo,  and  also 

>  Anast.,  L  *  Durch  Chten^  p.  101. 

*  Durch  Cfoten^  p.  101.  No  taimt  could  be  more  bitter  thao  that  used,  "  Becaase 
there  are  no  graves  in  Bgypt  hast  thoa  taken  as  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  f  ^* 
Kxod.  xIt.  11.  Bg3rpt  was  the  land  of  graves,  and  especially  round  Memphis  the 
cemeteries  were  of  immense  extent.  *  Ezod.  xiv.  96. 
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close  to  the  fresh-water  canal,  which  runs  near  the  lino  a 
great  part  of  the  way.  It  is  near  the  canal  which  in  anti- 
qnity  led  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  over  nearly  the  same 
track  Bs  the  present  freah-water  one,  but  Ebers  jjlaces  Pi-ha- 
hiroth  much  nearer  the  Red  Sea.  The  IlebrewH,  according 
to  the  latest  study  of  the  question,  appear  to  have  marched, 
after  turning  from  the  great  wall,  towards  tlie  waters,  then 
much  broader  than  now,  which  are  called  Lake  Tinisah,  or 
"lake  of  CrocodilBB,"  a  small  spot  of  water,  two  or  three 
miles  across,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  about  forty-five 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Suez,  and  now  used  as  pitrt  of 
the  channel  of  the  Suez  Canal.  North  of  thin  ii  few  miles, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Ipmailia,  is  the  highest  point  on  tlio 
isthmus,  which  has  always  been  dry  land,  connecting  .Vrrica 
with  Asia.  Over  this  lay  the  road  from  Tanis  to  Philistia, 
imd  also  to  the  Giilf  of  Akaba ;  in  fact,  to  the  east  generally. 
The  first  march  of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have  been  towards 
this  high  road  to  the  lands  beyond,  above  the  present  Lake 
Timsah ;  but  the  sight  and  thought  of  the  fortress  on  the 
wall  alarmed  the  multitude,  and  they  turned  to  the  i^mith, 
past  the  present  Bitter  I^akes,  which,  also,  are  utilized  for 
the  Suez  Canal.  Here  they  were  beyond  the  great  wall 
with  its  castles,  for  the  waters  were  now  a  sufficient  defence 
of  the  Nile  valley.  But  they  found  themselves  still  in  a 
sore  strait,  for  the  range  of  the  Ataka  mountains  rose  to 
the  south,  on  the  African  side  of  their  march,  while  before 
them  and  at  their  side  were  the  waters  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
then  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  behind  them  were  to  1m?,  vei7 
soon,  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  extending  ten 
statute  miles  to  the  Bitter  lakes,  there  exists  at  the  ;]reHent 
day  a  neck  of  land,  across  which  the  Israelitisli  host  might 
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have  marched  into  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  on  their  way  to 
Mount  Sinai,  and  over  which  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  with  itd 
chariots,  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  follow.  .  .  • 
Ever  since  the  Pliocene  period,  down  to  very  recent  times, 
the  land  has  been  gaining  on  the  sea,  over  this  area.  At 
the  Pliocene  period  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  were  submerged  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  200  feet  below  the  present  sea-level,  and  since  then 
the  land  has  been  slowly  rising.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  4,000  years  ago  the  process  of  elevation  had  not 
been  completed  to  its  present  extent;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  stretched  northward 
into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  forming  a  channel,  perhaps  of  no 
great  depth,  but  requiring  the  exercise  of  Almighty  power 
to  convert  it  into  a  causewav  of  drv  land,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  chosen  people  from  their  impending  peril.  The  levels 
taken  for  the  Suez  Canal  show  that  a  depression  of  about 
25  feet  would  suffice  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  this  submergence  would  still  leave 
the  neck  to  the  north  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  the  position  in 
which  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs, 
when  the  road  between  Egypt  and  the  East  ran  over  it."  * 

This  geological  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  shallow  head  of 
the  ancient  Red  Sea,  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  as  most  probably  the  place  at  which  the  Hebrews 
crossed,  for  Suez  in  the  davs  of  Moses  would  be  under  a 
very  deep  body  of  water.  I  have,  myself,  been  both  at 
Lake  Timsah  and  Suez,  and  feel  assured  that  the  ascertained 
elevation  of  the  mud  during  the  ages  since  the  Exodus  shows 
that  the  Bitter  Lakes  or  their  vicinity  must  have  witnessed 
the  amazing  scene  of  the  Hebrew  crossing. 

>  HaU*8  Mount  Stir,  p.  ITS. 
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"  Professor  Hull,"  eaya  Sir  John  Coode,  the  eminent 
engineer,  "  shows  that  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  con- 
taining shells,  corals,  and  other  marine  forms  now  existing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (which  beds  are  found  on 
either  side  of  that  gulf  up  to  at  least  200  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level),  form  complete  evidence  of  the  elevation 
of  the  whole  land  area  of  that  particular  region,  but  that 
this  elevation  must  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long  an- 
tecedent to  that  of  the  Exodus.  He  points  out,  what  ia 
true,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  an  elevation  of 
not  more  than  from  25  to  30  feet  had  remaiiioii  to  bo 
effected,  the  land  now  forming  the  southern  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  would  have  been  submerged  by  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  regards  it  as  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  as  far  hack  as  the  time  when  the  Exodus 
took  place  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  extended  northwards 
up  the  valley  at  least  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  proilucing 
a  channel  20  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  perhaps  a  mile  in 
breadth — a  t«rrible  barrier  to  the  Israelites,  and  suHicieut 
to  induce  a  cry  of  despair  from  the  whole  multitude.- 

"  Having  quite  recently  traversed  the  whole  isthmus, 
making  a  special  examination  of  the  portion  between  Is- 
mailia  and  Suez,  the  following  incident,  which  then  oc- 
curred, appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  aa 
it  is  eminently  corroborative  of  Dr.  Hull's  view, 

"  Whilst  engaged  with  other  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  upon  the  investigation  of  various 
matters  connected  with  the  question  of  improving  the 
Suez  Canal,  some  of  our  party  landed  from  time  to  time, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  a  point  between  what  is  now  the 
north  end  of  the  Qulf  of  Suez  and  the  south  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes — not,  in  fact,  very  far  to  the  north  of  the  bridge  ot 
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boats  by  which  the  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca  cross  the 
canal. 

'^  Desiring  to  test  for  myself  the  character  and  hardness  of 
the  unbroken  ground  at  this  pointy  and  at  a  height  of  about 
12  or  15  feet  above  sea-level,  the  first  stroke  of  a  pick  turned 
up,  from  three  inches  below  the  surface,  a  thick  cake  of  a 
dull  white  substance  which  at  the  moment  appeared  to  be 
gypsum ;  and,  whilst  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  I  remarked  that 
accordingly,  but  simultaneously,  a  colleague  who  was  stand- 
ing at  my  side,  exclaimed  ^salt.*  On  asking  him  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  so  instantly  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
he  replied  that  the  whole  district  thereabouts  was  full  of 
such  salt. 

''When  it  is  explained  that  this  gentleman  had  the 
engineering  charge  of  a  considerable  length  of  this  part 
of  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  time  the  work  was  in  course  of 
construction,  and  consequently  had  thus  acquired  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  this  district,  and  also  that  on  testing 
the  ground  at  other  points  thereabouts  I  found  salt  existing 
below  a  thin  covering  of  sand,  at  heights  considerably  above 
the  sea-level,  there  is  ample  warrant  for  saying,  as  I  have 
done,  that  the  extensive  existence  of  salt  in  this  form  and  at 
such  a  height  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  proof 
that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  did  at  one  time  extend  as  far 
north  as  the  Bitter  Lakes.  A  specimen  nearly  an  inch  thick 
is  before  me  as  I  write. 

''  Further  evidence  that,  at  some  period  antecedent  to  the 
formation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sea  extended  as  far  up  the 
isthmus  as  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  found  in  a  remarkable  sample 
of  salt,  which  was  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bitter  Lakes 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  before  the  sea 
was  let  in  to  effect  the  completion  of  the  water  communi- 
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cation  between  the  northern  and  soutliern  sections  of  the 
Work.  This  block  of  salt,  to  which  my  attention  was 
directed  by  M.  de  LeseepB,  is  preserved  in  the  courtyard 
attached  to  the  offices  of  the  canal  company  at  iBTiiailia ; 
it  is  fully  seven  feet  in  height,  and,  according  to  M.  Voisin 
Bey,  who,  at  the  time  it  was  taken  out,  acted  ae  the  com- 
pany's chief  engineer  in  Egj-pt,  salt  certainly  oxieted  to  & 
etill  greater  depth,  but  to  what  precise  extent  is  not  known. 

"I  may  here  mention  that  whilst  passing  over  the  1,500 
miles  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb  to  Suez,  the  water 
of  the  lied  Sea  is  so  far  changed  by  evaporation,  that 
samples  taken  from  the  surface  at  Suez  have  been  proved 
to  bo  nearly  two  parts  in  1,000  Salter  tlian  those  at  Bab-cl- 
Mandeb.  It  should  bo  home  in  mind,  moreover,  that  an 
exceptionally  great  amount  of  evaporation  would  necessarily 
take  place  within  such  a  comparatively  shallow  inland  basin 
as  that  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  having  its  surface  swept  by  the 
hot,  dry  air  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  shut  in  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  high  land  at  Serapeum  immediately 
to  the  north,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  still  higher  ridge  of 
country  at  El-Guin.  These  conditions  would  obviously 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  such  a  remarkable  deposit 
of  salt  as  is  found  in  the  specimen  above  described. 

"A  peculiar  featnre  in  this  specimen  is  the  presence  of  an 
occasional  thin  layer  of  sand,  most  probably  caused  during 
the  prevalence  of  violent  southerly  winds  which  from  time 
to  time  raise  the  sea-level  at  Suez  nearly  three  feet  abo\e 
that  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide  in  calm  weather.  The  strong 
current  to  the  northward  on  such  occasions  would  be  certain 
to  carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand  into  tlie  Bittei 
Idkes,  sufficient,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  account  for  the  lay- 
ers of  sand  in  <|ueBtion. 
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'*  The  facts  to  which  I  have  here  called  attention  appear 
to  me  unquestionably  to  confirm  the  view  entertained  by 
Professor  Hull.  I  feel,  with  him,  that,  according  to  this 
view,  the  physical  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  will 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Bible  narrative,  and  that 
the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  subject  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  will  thus 
have  been  to  a  great  degree  removed.''  * 

If  the  present  Bay  of  Suez  was  thus  so  deeply  submerged 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  lied  Sea  extended  to  near 
Ismaila,  we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
instances  recorded  of  individuals  having  succeeded,  under 
special  circumstances,  in  crossing  Suez.  It  is  not  now  what 
it  was  then,  but  has  been  raised  proportionately  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  Isthmus.  Had  the  position  of  land  and  sea 
been  the  same  as  at  this  period,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  Israelites  to  cross  into  Arabia  Petraea  without  the 
interposition  of  God. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  so  acute  a  writer  as  Niebuhr  :  "  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  passage  of  such 
a  great  caravan  (as  the  Israelites)  could  have  been  effected 
by  purely  natural  means.  No  caravans  go  this  way  nowa- 
days, at  least  from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  though  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  distance  if  they  could.  But  it  was  even  less 
possible  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  cross  thus  thousands  of 
years  ago,  for  the  water  was  then  apparently  much  broader, 
and,  besides  reaching  farther  to  the  north,  was  far  deeper. 
The  water  seems  not  only  to  have  retreated  since,  but  the 
bottom  of  this  shallow  point  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  sand  blown  in  for  ages  from  the  desert.' 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  stormy,  with  a  violent  north- 

'  Sir  John  Ckxxle,  LttUr  to  the  T\mM,  *  BetchrHbung  van  Arabia^  p.  411. 

VOL.  n.-14 
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east  gale/  which  blew  all  night,  and  drove  back  the  waters 
till  the  Bandy  and  shallow  bottom  was  laid  bare.  The  storm, 
prolonging  the  ebb,  delayed  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  thus 
before  morning,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrews — here,  going 
round  pools,  there,  kept  back  by  the  tempest,  and  by  tlic 
slow  progress  of  the  cattle — were  able  to  reach  the  east 
shore  ;  after  a  long  struggle,  aggravated  by  the  terrors  of  the 
night.  What  these  must  have  been  may  be  imagined  from 
the  description  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  ages  after  : 

"  The  clouds  poured  out  water  : 
The  skies  sent  out  a  sound  : 
Thine  arrows  (the  lightnings)  also  went  abroad. 
The  voice  of  Thy  thunder  rolled  along  the  heavens,* 
The  lightnings  lightened  the  world  : 
The  earth  trembled  and  shook."  ' 

The  pursuing  Egyptians  reached  the  strand  when  most 
of  the  Hebrews,  with  their  cattle,  had  crossed  in  siifety.  It 
was  a  question  whether  they  should  at  once  dash  after  them, 
or  seek  to  overtake  them  by  the  circuit  of  the  shore.  Man 
and  horse  were  tired  out  by  the  forced  marches  of  the  last 
few  days,  and  the  night  was  impenetrably  dark.  Since  their 
advance  to  the  great  wall  with  its  fortresses,  Jehovah  had 
vouchsafed  to  guide  His  people  by  a  cloud  through  the  day 
and  fire  by  night,*  as  Eastern  armies  still  follow,  in  many 
cases,  signals  of  fire  and  smoke  seen  at  the  front  of  the 
march.*     This  light,  which  the  Pharaoh   perhaps  fancied 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrews  gave  names  only  to  the  four  winds 
fiom  the  fonr  cardinal  points,  so  that  north-oast  and  south-cattt,  the  windH  employed 
by  Jehoyah  iu  this  case,  woald  be  regarded  as  east  winds. 

s  Gesenius  says,  "  was  in  the  whirlwind/' 

«  Ps.  IxxvU.  17, 18.  *  Exod.  xiii.  21. 

*  Alexander  the  Great  bad  a  huge  cresset  set  up  on  a  tall  pole  over  his  tent  as  a 
signal  for  departure,  seen  far  off  by  all,  by  its  light  in  darkness  and  its  smoke  by 
day.  Curtins,  v.  2.  On  the  march  the  holy  Are  whs  always  carried  before  the  army 
ou  silver  altars.    Curtius,  iii.  S.    Seetzeii  quotes  from  an  old  Arab  MS.  the  fact  that 
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Buch  a  signal,  now  moved  from  before  the  Ilebrews  and 
came  to  their  rear/  at  once  quickening  and  guiding  lag- 
gards and  stragglers,  and  misleading  the  Egyptians  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  host.  Thinking  that  the  storm  would 
keep  back  the  waters,  and  seeing  their  prey  so  near,  passion 
overcame  prudence  in  the  pursuers.  Their  squadrons,  there- 
fore,  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  channel,  rank  pressing  on 
rank  after  those  who  claimed  to  know  the  way,  towards  the 
light  which  they  might  well  fancy  marked  the  leader's 
place,  at  the  front.  Meanwhile,  according  to  Josephus,'  a 
terrible  storm  of  rain,  with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning, 
broke  out,  and  helped,  with  the  loud  and  fierce  wind,  to  be- 
wilder the  charioteers ;  who,  it  may  be,  were  led  still  more 
astray  by  different  signal  fires  of  the  sections  of  the  He- 
brews, kindled  as  a  flaming  banner,  to  guide  their  divisions 
in  the  wild  blackness.  But,  now,  when  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  were  floundering  in  the  dangerous  sands  to  the 
ford,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  round,  and  blew  towards  the 
north  instead  of  from  it ;  driving  before  it  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  rising  tide.  Advance  was  henceforth  hopeless, 
but  so,  also,  was  retreat,  for  the  narrow  wheels  of  the  chari- 
ots sank  in  the  water-soaked  bottom,  and  bent  or  snapped 
the  axles,"  hurling  the  charioteers  headlong  from  their 
places,  to  use  the  metaphor  in  the  sacred  text,  like  stones 
from  a  sling. 

the  calfphd  used  lire  to  send  news  swiftly— Uie  brightness  serving  this  end  by  night 
mod  the  smoke  by  day.  The  vast  pilgrim  caravans  to  Mecca,  gnide  themselves  in  a 
similar  way.  An  Egyptian  general,  in  an  ancient  Inscription,  is  compared  to  a  flame 
streaming  in  advance  of  an  army,  and  this  is  repeated  in  an  old  papyros.  Chalias, 
F.  E.,  p.  54.    Pap.  Ana$t.y  i. 

>  Exod.  xiv.  10, 20.  The  Peshito  reads, ''  And  there  were  clouds  and  darkness  all 
the  night,  but  there  was  light  to  the  children  of  Ir«rael  all  the  night."  The  Sep* 
toaglnt  reads,  **  There  arose  clouds  and  darkness,  and  the  night  passed,"  etc. 

>  Jos.,  Ant..,  n.  xvl.  8. 

f  The  Septnagint  reads  that  the  wheels  were  *'  boand  "  or  "  clogged  "  by  the  sand. 
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Mortal  terror  now  seized  the  pursuers  ;  for  the  Gixi  of  the 
Hebrews  was  "  looking  out  on  them,"  and  once  more  fight- 
ing against  them  from  that  fiery  cloud.'  ])ut  escape  w;is 
impossible.  The  south-west  wind  blowing  wildly  from  the 
clefts  and  gorges  of  the  Ataka  hills — the  wind  most  dreiuled, 
in  our  own  day,  by  the  boatmen  of  Suez— drove  the  waters 
before  it,  and  ere  long  the  chariots  and  the  heavily  mailed 
soldiery  of  Pharaoh,  held  in  the  remoraeless  grip  of  the 
yielding  eande,  wore  overwhelmed,  and  miecrably  perished. 
Next  morning  all  was  over,  and  the  triumphant  Hebrews 
saw  the  corpses  washed  up,  in  heaps,  along  the  sea-shore. 
Such  a  deliverance  filled  ail  minds  with  awe,  for  they  felt 
that  Jehovah  alone  had  inflicted  this  great  defeat  upon  theit' 
enemies.  Now,  as  never  before,  they  feared  and  believed  in 
Him,  and  in  his  servant  Moses.* 

A  document  translated  by  M,  Chabas  may  perhitjiB  refer 
to  the  escape  of  the  Hebrews.  It  runs  thus :  "  Notice  ! 
when  my  letter  reaches  you,  bring  the  Madjai  at  once,  who 
were  over  the  foreign  Safkhi  who  have  escaped.  Do  not 
bring  all  the  men  I  have  named  in  my  list.     Give  attention 

>  Eiod.  ilv.  31.  TiariBlalf  "  (ronbled  "  u  "  Uirew  Into  confnKlon." 
•  Biod.  ilv.  30,  31.  The  name  or  the  Red  Se^  really,  the  Weedy  Sea,  Tam  Snph. 
la  rnppoeed  b;  Stickel  {Stadi/a  ti.  Kriliken,  1850,  p.  S30)  lo  be  derived  from  llie 
wool!)'  tad  of  llie  rlpo  fhore  reed,  which  grows  very  thickly  nn  Ihi.  edge  of  the  pen. 
It  waa  called  In  Egypt  IIiq  Reedy  Sea.  On  the  otLcrr  hand,  1  havp  lati^ly  niel  the  (->!- 
lowing  proposed  derivation  :  "  Aa  v.e  emerged  from  the  month  of  a  aniall  delllr  Ibo 
waters  of  this  sacn^  gtilf  (the  Red  Sea)  htirtt  upon  our  view  :  Uie  surfaco  markeil 
with  annnlar,  creHCelil-Bhaiied,  and  Irregular  blolchca  of  a  purplish  ted.  citcndlt'K 
as  Tar  u  the  eye  could  rearli.  .  .  .  This  red  colour  1  ascertalnti]  in  be  caii^iiJ 
by  the  rubjaceni  red  sandeione  and  reddish  coral  reefs.  A  almlhir  phenomenon  ia 
observed  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Handeb,  and  ali^o  near  Sdce,  paniciilarly  when  the 
raya  of  tb«  sun  fall  on  the  waler  at  a  amall  angle."  The  lale  Captain  Nenbold.  in 
Journ.  ofSotal  AHalle  SOe..  No.  XIII.  p.  TS.  The  Hebrews  divided  the  night  Into 
three  wRIcbes  :  the  llrst  fnim  SHnsel  to  ten  ;  the  second  from  ten  lo  Iwo  ;  the  third 
from  two  to  puiiripe.  The  pawage  of  the  sea  was  in  April,  when  the  sun  rose  about 
all  t.u.  RosenniDller,  AlU  u  Xeue  Morgtriland,  vol.  II.  p.  IB.  Munk  Ihliihs  Iha 
paasage  waa  effected  at  mnue  part  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  not  far  Irum  lemallU.    PaliU- 
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to  this.  Bring  them  to  me  to  Takhu,  and  I  will  admit 
them  and  you."  Takhu  was  a  fortress  which  defended  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta,  and  this  letter  may  well  he  an 
order  to  recall  the  gendarmerie  who  had  watched  the  wall 
when  the  Hebrews  were  advancing  to  it.* 

It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  expect  that  Egypt  would  record  a 
disaster  so  terrible  as  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  a  papyrus  of 
the  next  period  strangely  confirms  its  magnitude,  by  show- 
ing the  virtual  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
from  that  date.  The  events  of  the  later  period  of  Meneph- 
tah's  reign  are  passed  over  in  perfect  silence  *  by  the  monu- 
ments. After  him,  the  empire  which  Seti  I.  and  Rameses 
II.  had  established  at  so  great  a  cost  of  war  and  energy, 
went  ignominiously  to  pieces,  and  his  successors,  Seti  II.  and 
Menephtah  II.,  could  not  prevent  even  single  counties  of  the 
Delta  from  breaking  loose  from  their  rule,  declaring  them- 
selves independent,  and  setting  up  dynasties  of  their  own. 
The  great  Harris  Papyrus  says  of  this  time  :  "  The  popula- 
tion of  Eg3rpt  had  broken  away  over  the  borders,  and  among 
those  who  remained  there  was  no  commanding  voice,  for 
many  years.  Hence  Egypt  fell  under  dynasties  which  ruled 
the  towns.  One  killed  the  other  in  wild  and  fatal  enter- 
prises. Other  disasters  succeeded,  in  the  shape  of  years  of 
famine.  Then  Aarsu,  a  Syrian,  rose  among  them,  as  prince, 
and  the  whole  land  did  him  homage.  One  leagued  with  the 
other  and  plundered  the  magazines,  and  the  very  gods  acted 
as  men  did '' — that  is,  they  seemed  to  waste  the  earth  by  their 
judgments. 

In  Menephtah's  eighth  regnal  year  a  report  was  sent  to 
him  saying  that  "  the  passage  of  tribes  of  the  Shasu  (or 
Bedouins)  from  the  land  of  Edom  had  been  effected  through 

>  Pop.  Aruut.,  V.  18, 6.  pi.  19, 8.  >  Brncucb,  vol.  U.  p.  130. 
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the  fortresB  of  Ebetam  (Etham)  which  is  situated  in  (the 
dietrict  of)  Succoth  (Thnku)  to  the  lakes  of  the  city  of  Pi- 
thom,  which  are  in  the  land  of  Succoth,  in  order  that  they 
might  feed  themaelvee  and  their  herds  on  the  poeseseions  of 
Ptiaraoh."  But  this  must  refer  to  an  inroad,  from  tho 
desert  without,  on  the  fertile  pastures  of  the  Delta  round 
Pithom  :  not  to  an  exodus  of  any  kind.  Tho  mummies  of 
Scti,  Ramesea,  and  other  kings  of  the  dynasty  have  been 
found,  but  no  mommy  of  Menephtah ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   MARCH  TO   SIKAI. 

How  long  the  Hebrews  remained  in  Egjrpt  has  been  much 
dispated.  It  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  that  from  the  date  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham^  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Mosaic 
law  on  Sinai^  was  430  years/  and  this  is  stated  also  in  Exo- 
dus.* In  Genesis'  the  Eg3r])tians  are  predicted  as  destined 
to  affict  the  Hebrews  400  years,  and  this  is  repeated  by 
St.  Stephen  in  his  defence.*  Ilespecting  these  two  numbers, 
430  and  400  years,  there  is  little  difficulty,  as  the  one  is  only 
a  round  number,  whilst  the  other  is  a  precise  statement. 
But  in  Genesis  *  it  is  said  that  the  return  to  Canaan  was  to 
be  in  the  fourth  generation  from  the  time  of  God's  covenant 
with  Abraham  ;  so  that  an  average  of  over  100  years  is  thus 
presumed  for  each.  Jewish  interpreters,  however,  assuming 
the  length  of  a  generation  as  only  about  50  years,  have  di- 
vided the  longer  period  into  two  ;  allotting  215  years  to  the 
interval  between  the  descent  of  Abraham  to  Eg3rpt  and  that 
of  Jacob,  and  the  same  time  to  the  residence  there  of  his 
posterity.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  if  we  remember  the 
length  of  life  assigned  in  the  Bible  to  the  patriarchs,  for 
Abraham  himself  died  at  the  age  of  175,'  Isaac  at  that  of 
180,*  Jacob  at  that  of  147,'  Joseph  at  that  of  110,  and 

1  Oal.  Ui.  17.  «  Exod.  xlL  40, 41.  •  Gen.  xv.  18. 

•  Acts  yii.  6.  *  Gen.  xv.  10.  *  Gen.  zxr.  7. 

'  Gen.  xxzv.  S8. 
**  JHO.  ^  BiUe,  ui.  '*  Jacob."    Schenkel's  Lex,  makes  him  170. 
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MoBee  at  that  of  120.'  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  evi- 
deuce  in  corroboration  of  such  raattora  should  be  accessible 
from  outside  sources,  but  on  many  Egyptian  inecriptiims  wo 
still  meet  with  the  prayer  which  very  few  would  think  of 
offering  now,  that  the  writer  may  roach  the  perfect  age  of 
110  years ;  and  in  a  papyrus,  preserved  in  Paris,  of  the  date 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,'  that  is,  at  leaet  as  old  as  Abraham, 
one  Patah-hotep,  who  describes  himself  as  110  years  old, 
speaks  of  his  father,  the  reigning  king,  as  still  alive,  and, 
indeed,  addresses  him ;  so  that  he  must  have  been  about  130 
years  old." 

Their  miraculous  escape  had  raised  the  excitable  spirit 
of  the  vast  host  to  a  delirium  of  joy.  From  the  extremity 
of  peril  they  had  passed,  in  a  night,  to  safety.  An  almost 
helpless  multitude,  cumbered  with  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  with  the  aes  before  them  and  the  terrible  chariots 
of  Egypt  behind — they  had  seen  a  way  made  for  them 
through  the  waters,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  greatest  empire 
in  the  world  overwhelmed  when  pressing  after  them.  They 
had  been  simply  spectators  of  the  great  deliverance  wrought 
for  them  by  the  invisible  God,  whom  Moses  had  proclaimed 
as  their  Leader,  and  whom  their  fathers  had  worshipped. 
There  was  no  room  for  pride :  they  could  only  look  with 
grateful  eyes  to  the  heavens,  from  which  alone  thuir  rescue 
hod  come.  Jehovah  was  assuredly  a  God  above  all  gods, 
and  He  had  proclaimed  them  His  chosen  peopb,  by  re<ieem- 
ing  them  thus  with  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm.  Such  an  event,  which  distant  ages  would  remem- 
ber  with  lasting  awe,  demanded  a  corresponding  recogni- 
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tion  from  those  who  had  witnessed  it.  The  emotion  that 
filled  all  hearts  could  find  adequate  utterance  only  in  song 
and  public  rejoicing,  in  honour  of  their  divine  Protector. 

The  sacred  dance  was  a  part  of  most  ancient  religions. 
Even  now  the  young  women  of  Egypt  thus  greet  the  rising 
of  the  Nile — a  relic  of  the  old  sacred  festival  of  the  river. 
The  Indians,  in  antiquity,  danced  before  the  rising  sun,  in 
his  honour,  and  sacred  dances  were  in  use  among  the 
Romans.  Indeed,  the  Greek  Church  stills  retains  at  Easter 
some  traces  of  tliis  antique  form  of  worship,  and  the  danc- 
ing dervishes  of  Turkey  and  Central  Asia  are  well  known. 
It  seemed,  in  fact,  to  the  ancient  world  as  fitting  to  express 
their  joy  thus  as  by  singing,  to  which  it  appeared  the  nat- 
ural adjunct,  expressive  of  the  gladness  of  the  worshipper's 
whole  being.*  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  He- 
brew word  for  a  religious  festival  means,  literally,  a  circling 
dance,*  or  that  when  Moses  asked  Pharaoh  to  let  the  peo- 
ple go,  to  hold  a  feast  to  Jehovah  in  the  wilderness,  the 
word  refers  to  this  chief  characteristic  of  such  festivities.' 
The  deliverance  of  the  nation,  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
Jehovah  in  its  behalf,  was  hence  naturally  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  festival  in  His  honour,  in  which  sacred  dances  took 
a  prominent  part.  But  the  dance  was  always  an  accompani- 
ment to  song,  and  this  was  provided  in  the  grand  lyric 
known  as  the  Song  of  Moses — the  oldest  and  noblest  tri- 
umphal ode  we  possess.     It  ran  thus :  * 

>  Bxod.  xxxil.  6.  There  are  Btill,  at  fixed  times,  sacred  dances  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Seville,  as  part  of  the  public  worship. 

*  Hag,  in  Geneniuc,  (Hh  edition,  p.  252. 

s  Bxod.  V.  1.  It  is  tlie  same  in  Lev.  xxiii.  41,  '*  Ye  shall  keep  h feast  (or  '  dance ') 
unto  Jehovah  seven  days  in  the  year.*'  In  Ps.  xiiL  4,  *'  The  maltitadc  that  kept  holy 
day,**  is  literally,  *'  that  celebrated  religious  dances.** 

«  See  translations  of  Koster  (.Siwikn  u.  KrUiken,  1881)  P-  W)i  Knobel,  Bwald, 
Herder,  Bunsen,  and  Kslisch, 
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I  Till  sinfc  to  Jehovab,  for  He  hath  trinmphed  glorioualj] ' 
The  horse  anil  its  rider  bath  Hs  hurled  *  iDto  the  sea. 
Jehovah  is  mj  Victory  and  Song:  He  is  m;  deliverer; 
He  is  m;  Ood,  1  will  praise  Hun ; 
The  God  o(  my  fathers,  I  will  exalt  nim  I 
Jehovah  is  a  hero  of  war;  Jehovfth  is  Ilis  Darnel 
The  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Might  He  cast  inl^  the  sea: 
His  chosen  captains '  were  drowned  in  the  Weedj  Sea, 
The  depths  covered  them ; 
They  saDk  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.' 

Thy  right  hand,  0  Jehovah,  glorious  in  power, 
Thj  right  hand,  0  Jehovah,  broke  in  pieces  the  foe. 

In  the  greatness  of  Thy  eiceltency  Thou  hast  overthrown  Ihem  that 

opposed  Thee, 
Thou  didst  let  loose  Thy  fiery  indignation,  and  it  consumed  theiu  liku 

stubble.* 

Before  the  breath  of  Thy  noetrilB '  the  waters  piled  themselves  up  ; 

The  floods  stood  up  like  a  dam — 

The  waves  were  congealed  in  the  midst  ol  the  sea. 

The  foe  said:  "I  will  pursue:  T  wiU  overtake ; 

I  will  divide  the  prey;  I  will  glut  my  revenge  on  them, 

I  will  draw  out  my  sword,  and  destroy  thero." 

Then  thou  breathedst  with  Thy  wind;  the  sea  covered  them: 
They  whirled  down,  like  lead,  in  the  rushing  waters. 

Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  among  the  gods,  0  Jehovahl 
Who  13  like  unto  Thee ;  bo  great  in  Thy  majesty! 
So  fearful  in  glory;  doing  such  wondrous  deeds! 

■  Lllenllj,  He  ii  glorlooglj  gloriona.  *  A*  fniin  a  aliriK. 
'  Offlcenor  thebigbeatrenketpecUllj  UlendlnE  Ibe  Pluraoh. 

■  Th«  weight  of  Ihelr  annoiir  wooM  make  (hem  lielplcw  In  eBCaps,  The  cowelets 
or  theofflcsn  wen  or  bronxe,  with  aleeve*  reacbtog  neirlf  io  ibe  elbow,  and  caier- 
Ing  tbe  wbole  body,  and  Lhe  tlitgha  neul;  to  Itae  knee^.  The  chtrtut  n  arriort  also 
are  alwajg  repreaented  with  heavy  coala  of  null.    WllklnaoD,  vol.  I  p.  366. 

'  The  word  for  stubble  in  tbe  Hebrew  text  it  Bgjplian. 

■  A  poetical  eipreuion  for  the  nalaial  agency  of  the  atonny  wind.  All  nalnnl 
phenomena  are  thoe  ascribed  by  LbeHebiewe  to  lhe  direct  act  of  Ood— "  Qod  ihnn - 
den,"—"  God  give*  nlo,"— "  Ood  gtretli  aoow,"  tie. 
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Thou  stretchedst  out  Thj  right  hand, 
Then  the  earth  swallowed  them  up. 

Thou  leddest  by  Thy  grace  the  people  whom  Thou  didst  redeem. 
Thou  leddest  them  by  Thy  strength  to  Thy  holy  habitation.' 
The  peoples  shall  hear  it  and  be  afraid, 
Trembling  shall  seize  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia.' 

The  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Edom  are  in  terror; 
The  mighty  men '  of  Moab,  trembling  seizes  them; 

The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  melt  for  fear ! 

Fear  and  dread  fall  on  them, 

At  the  greatness  of  Thine  arm  they  stiffen,  in  terror,  like  stone, 

Till  Thy  people,  0  Jehovah,  have  passed  over;* 

Till  Thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  made  Thine  own,  have  passed  over. 
Till  Thou  hast  brought  them  in,  and  planted  them  on  the  mount  of 
Thine  inheritance.* 

The  place,  0  Jehovah,  which  Thou  hast  made  Thy  dwelling; 
The  Sanctuary,  0  Jehovah,  which  Thy  hands  have  prepared! 

Jehovah  is  king  for  ever  and  ever  I 

For  Pharaoh's  horse,  and  his  chariots,  and  his  riders,  went  into  the 

Sea, 
And  Jehovah  brought  back  over  them  the  waters; 
But  the  children  of  Israel  went  on,  dry,  through  the  depths. 

>  Pftlesthie. 

*  The  Ani  who  wonld  expect  an  InvMlon.  Pelanheth,  the  conntry  of  the  Phllls. 
tines,  is,  ss  has  been  said,  the  original  of  the  name  Palestine. 

*  Utenllj,  **  the  rums,"  a  metaphor  for  strcn^h,  etc.  See  Jer.  xlvili.  29, 41.  The 
men  of  Moab  were  famous  for  their  strength  and  size.  The  metaphor  applies  MipUj 
to  them  as  great  "  sheep-masters." 

*  The  Jordan. 

*  Palestine,  a  coontry  of  hills,  was  holy  to  Jehovah,  and  is  probably  meant,  as  a 
whole,  bnt  the  allusion  may  be  to  Mount  Morlah,  at  Jerusalem :  though  it  was  not 
nsed  for  sacred  purposes  till  after  David  bought  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  on 
it,  and  Solomon  crownt'd  it  with  his  temple.  In  Isa.  Ixr.  0,  Canaan  is  called  by  Je- 
hovah, *'  My  mountains."  It  is  also  called  **  that  goodly  mountain,"  Dent.  iii.  25, 
and  "  this  mountain,"  in  Ps.  Ixxvili.  54.  It  is  also  called  in  that  verse,  **  Bis  Sanctn- 
•17,**  as  in  the  Song  of  Moees,  though  the  words  may  be  translated,  **  His  holy 
bofdar.** 
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The  burden  of  this  magnificent  ode  sank  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  fired  the  geniae  of  itippircd  poete, 
century  after  centurj,  reappearing  again  and  again  in  psalm 
and  prophecy.'  Ab  here,  the  strain  of  all  these  allusions  to 
the  great  deliverance  ie,  that  "  not  unto  us,  not  unto  ue,  0 
Lord,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy  and  for 
Thy  truth's  sake."'  Nor  did  its  echoes  die  away  with  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  As  a  triumphant  celebration  of  God's 
victory  over  His  enemies,  it  is  even  transferred  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  those  who  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with 
fire,  having  the  harps  of  God,  and  singing  "  the  song  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  of  the  Ijamb." 

Uttered  first,  in  all  probability,  by  a  single  voice,  from 
Bome  point  which  lifted  the  reciter  above  the  vast  multitude, 
its  refrain  was  caught  up  by  the  women  and  maidens  of 
Israel,  and  sung  by  them  as  they  danced  for  joy,  their  tam- 
bourines held  over  their  head,  and  struck  in  unison  as  they 
moved.  Miriam,'  the  aster  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  noblest 
as  well  as  first  of  the  daughters  of  the  people,  le<l  the  way, 
the  whole  chorus  of  sisters  following,  their  right  hands  beat- 
ing in  time  the  skin  disk  of  their  simple  instrument,  round 
which  rows  of  shells,  or  pieces  of  metal  added  to  the  joyful 
noise.  Then  would  strike  in  the  deep,  solemn  chorus  of  the 
men,  every  voice  expressing,  in  its  loudest  chant,  enthusi- 
asm and  gratitude  for  the  wondrous  deliverance  vouchsafed. 
lu  one  of  the  Psalms  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  scene  in  some 
respects  similar :  the  rejoicings  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Tabernacle  erected  by  David.    Then,  "  Singcra  went  before  ; 

'  Be«  Pa.  InvU.  ll-SO;  liivlU.:  ci.;  Cvi.;  cilv.  ■  Pi.  civ.  1. 

■  llltlun  la  called  ■  "  propheteH,"  but  ihia  often  mcBne  In  Sctl[>tore  only  one  who 
mftotmtMef  known  Ihe  doin|{a  of  Ood,  or  Ills  prnlscB.  whclher  wirli  or  wllliaat 
miulul  inittniinente.  Tbiu  the  ringen  appoiuii  ~ 
■Ddm  uid-'M  pcophMjr  wltti  lutps."  etc..  uid 
Lord."   I  Cbno.  zzT.  I-). 
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players  on  stringed  instruments  followed  after,  and,  be- 
tween, came  damsels  playing  on  timbrels.*  In  full  choir, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Fountain  of  Israel  praised 
God,  even  Jehovah  ;"*  '*  David  and  all  the  House  of  Israel 
plajring  before  Jehovali  with  all  their  might  and  with  sing- 
ing,* even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  castanets,^  and 
on  evmbals/' 

Traditions  of  an  event  so  striking  as  the  escape  of  the 
Israelites,  lingered  for  ages  among  the  neighbouring  peoples. 
The  tribes  on  the  cast  of  the  Red  Sea,  says  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  was  in  Egypt  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
'*  liave  a  tradition  which  has  been  handed  down  among  them 
from  age  to  age,  that  the  whole  bay  at  the  head  of  the  sea 
was  once  laid  bare  by  ebb  tides,  the  water  heaping  itself  on 
the  other  side,  so  that  the  bottom  was  seen."  Artapanus,  a 
Greek  who  lived  some  time  before  Christ,  and  wrote  a  book 
on  the  Jews,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  records  that  "tlie  priests  of  Memphis  were 
wont  to  say  that  Moses  had  narrowly  studied  the  time  of 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  led  his  people  through  it 
when  the  sand  was  bare.  Hut  the  priests  of  Hieropolis  tell 
this  story  otherwise.  They  say  that  when  the  king  of  Egypt 
pursued  the  Jews,  Moses  struck  the  waters  with  his  rod 
and  the  waters  forthwith  turned  back,  so  that  the  Israelites 
passed  over  dryshod.  But  the  Egyptians  having  ventured  on 
the  same  dangerous  path,  were  blinded  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  the  sea  having  rushed  back  to  its  bed,  they  all  perished, 
partly  by  the  thunderbolts,  partly  in  the  waters."  * 

A  theory  advanced    by   Brugsch,  with   respect   to  tho 

>  The  Umboarine  is  still  osed  aniveroally  in  the  East  by  women  when  they  dance 
or  sinfi;.    Niebahr,  in  RosenmQIler's  Schoiia^  vol.  i.  p.  495. 

*  Ps.  IzTill.  25, 26.    Ewald. 

*  8  Sam.  yi.  5.    Septo:i(rint  and  most  recent  critics. 

*  Uterully.     See  also  Pd.  ul.  3-5.  *  Praparat,^  Ix.  87.  4a& 
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aviw  of  th«  tl<e«traouoD  of  PiuuaofaV  hoet.  has  excited  eome 
attention.  This  enuneat  eohoLtr.  differing  from  all  others, 
joppoms  that  the  l^^melitee.  instead  of  taming  southward 
tov^anls  Snez.  marvhed  to  the  nortb-efl^t.  in  the  direction  of 
IVlufiam.'  Baal-iephon.  he  thinks,  was  a  temple  on  Muuut 
Oasio^  oateide  the  Egyptian  boundary  wall,  in  the  direction 
of  Canaan,  vhile.  instead  of  the  '*  Red.'' he  rightly  thinks 
w«  ought  to  read  the  "  Weedy  :>ea  :"  a  name  given  not  only 
to  the  Red  Sea  but  to  the  wide  and  terrible  abvsfee  known 
w  the  Sirbonian  I^e«.  between  Pelu^ium  and  Goshen,  near 
the  Meiliterranean  iHia^t.  Between  these  takes  and  the  Med- 
iterranean there  etill  nme  a  narrow  bar  of  cou^t,  forming 
a  poesible  line  of  commnnication  between  Eg\-pt  and  Pales- 
tine, but  covered  in  great  storrae  bv  the  foaming  waters  of 
the  outride  ocean.  Along  this  pathway,  he  supposes,  the 
Israelites  were  led  in  safety,  while  Pharaoh's  army,  attempt- 
ing it,  were  met  by  a  blinding  storm,  which  submerged  the 
narrow  coast  line,  and  tiurew  them  into  such  coofueion  that 
they  lust  their  way.  and  were  Bwallowed  up  in  the  bottom- 
lees  lakes  at  its  southern  edge.  We  cannot  adopt  this  hy- 
pothesis, but  the  great  reputation  of  M.  Brugscb  claims  a 
statement  of  it  in  his  own  interesting  words. 

"According  to  monumental  indications,"  he  says,  "in 
accordance  with  what  the  clasric  traditions  tell  us  of  it,  the 
Egyptian  route  led  from  Migdol  to  the  Mediterranean,  up 
to  the  wall  of  Gerrhon  (the  fortified  wall  of  £g}'pt),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Sirbonis." 

"  Separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  tongue  of  land 

which  offered  in  ancient  times  the  only  Eg}'ptian  way  into 

Palestine,  this  lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  covered  with  a  rich 

vegetation  of  mshcs  and  papyri,  but  in  our  day  almost  dried 

»  Ptlniloin  H  Had-tawB  (flift.  Ler.fiW  BId  "). 
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np,  hid  the  unforeseen  danger  which  lurked  in  the  nature  of 
its  borders,  and  in  the  presence  of  its  fatal  gulfs,  of  which  an 
ancient  author  has  left  us  the  following  description  : 

"  '  On  the  side  of  the  Levant,  Egypt  is  protected,  partly 
by  the  Nile,  partly  by  the  desert,  and  by  the  swampy  plains 
called  by  the  name  of  Barathra,  gulfs.  There  is  in  Coele- 
Syria  and  in  Egypt,  a  lake  which  is  not  very  large,  of  a 
prodigious  depth,  and  in  length  about  200  stadia.'  It  is 
called  Sirbonis,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  the  traveller  ap- 
proaching it  unawares,  for  its  basin  being  very  narrow,  Uke 
a  ribbon,  and  its  swampy  borders  very  wide,  it  often  happens 
that  these  are  covered  with  a  mass  of  sand,  brought  by  the 
continual  south  winds.  This  sand  hides  from  sight  the 
sheet  of  water  which  intermingles  with  the  soil.  Through 
this,  whole  armies  have  been  swallowed  up,  in  ignorance  of 
the  place,  and  from  having  mistaken  their  way.*  The  sand 
slightly  trodden  on,  leaves  at  first  only  the  trace  of  the  steps, 
and  thus  deceives  those  who  have  venturea  or  it,  until,  sus- 
pecting their  danger,  they  seek  to  save  themselves  at  the 
moment  when  there  remains  no  means  of  escape.  For  a  man 
thus  engulfed  in  tlie  mud  can  neither  move  nor  extricate 
himself,  the  action  of  the  body  being  hindered  :  neither  can 
he  get  out  of  it ;  having  no  solid  support  by  which  to  raise 
himself  up.  This  intimate  mixture  of  the  water  and  the 
sand,  constitutes  a  kind  of  substance  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk,  and  through  which  one  cannot  swim.  Thus, 
those  who  find  themselves  caught  there,  are  dragged  away  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  since  the  banks  of  sand  sink  with 

>  About  twenty-five  miles. 

•  Compare  MHton,  Par.  Lost,  II.  MB  :— 

**  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonlan  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casios  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.'* 
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them.  Suck  is  the  nature  of  theso  plains,  to  which  the 
name  Barathra — gulfa — perfectly  suitB." 

"  The  Hebrews,  on  approaching  this  tougiie  of  land  in  the 
north-eaBt  direction,  found  themeelvoa  thus  confronted  bj 
these  gulfs :  or,  according  to  the  Egyptian  texts,  opposito 
Khiret — the  ancient  name,  which  answers  exactly  to  the 
gulfs  in  the  Lake  of  Sea  Weed — near  the  place  Gerrhon. 
Thus  will  be  perfectly  understood  the  Biblical  expression 
Pi-hahiroth,  a  word  wliich  literally  designates  '  the  entrance 
to  the  bogs/  and  agrees  with  the  geographical  sitnation. 
This  indication  is  finally  pointed  out  by  another ; — for  Baal- 
zephon— '  the  Master  of  the  North ' — was,  as  Biuil  Zajionni — 
the  Egyptian  god  Amon,  of  Thebes,  the  great  falconer,  who 
crossed  the  lagoons  ;  the  master  of  the  northern  countries, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  marshes,  to  whom  the  inscriptions  give 
the  name  of  the  Master  of  Khiret,  that  is  to  say,  'gulf  of 
the  papyrus  lagoons.  To  the  fireeks  he  became  Zeue  Casios, 
and  had  a  sanctuary  at  the  point  of  the  extreme  Egyptian 
frontier  on  the  eastern  side.     .     .     . 

"  After  the  Hebrews  crossed  on  foot  the  shallows  which 
extend  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jjake  of  Sir- 
bonis,  a  high  tide  overtook  tlie  Egyptian  horsemen  and 
the  captains  of  the  chariots  of  war  who  fien^ely  pursued 
them.  Baffled  in  their  movements  by  the  ])reseuce  of  their 
frightened  horsemen,  and  tlirowu  into  disorder  by  their 
chariots  of  war,  there  happened  to  these  soldiers  and  char- 
ioteers, that  which  in  the  course  of  history  has  sometimea 
occurred,  not  only  to  simple  travellers,  but  also  to  whole 
armies.     .     .     . 

"When,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  the  geogra- 
pher Strabo,  a  wise  man   and  great  observer,  was  travel- 


:  cjrr . 
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ling  in  Egypt,  he  entered  in  his  journal  the  following 
notice : 

^' '  At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  Alexandria,  there  was 
a  high  tide  at  the  town  of  Pelusium,  and  near  to  Mount 
Casios.  The  waters  inundated  the  country,  so  that  the 
mountains  appeared  to  be  islands,  and  the  road  near  them, 
leading  towards  Pelusium,  became  practicable  for  ships.* 

^'Another  fact  of  the  same  nature  is  related  by  an  ancient 
historian.  Diodorus,  in  describing  a  campaign  of  King 
Artaxerxes,  against  Egypt,  mentions  a  catastrophe  which 
happened  to  his  army  at  the  same  place  : 

*^  *  When  the  Persian  king,'  says  he,  *  had  united  all  his 
troops,  he  made  them  advance  toward  Egypt.  Having 
arrived  at  the  Great  Lake,  where  they  found  places  named 
*^  gulfs,"  he  lost  part  of  his  army,  because  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  this  region.'  '* ' 

This  theory,  which  seems  so  plausible,  has  not,  however, 
as  has  been  said,  commended  itself  to  scholars,  and  has  been 
rudely  shaken  by  recent  investigations  of  the  locality.  In- 
stead of  a  connected  road  along  the  shore,  it  has  been  found 
that  there  is  a  long  interval  which  is  bare  only  at  ebb  tide, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  pass  by  this  way  to  Palestine.* 
The  coast  line  may  certainly  have  changed  in  three  thousand 
years,  but,  even  if  so,  the  fact  that  this  route  would  have 
brought  the  Hebrews  face  to  face  with  the  Egyptian  army 
at  Pelusium  seems  conclusive  that  it  could  not  be  the  one 
followed  by  Moses. 

The  Egyptian  account  of  the  escape  of  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Nile  valley  is  necessarily  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Bible,  but  its  very  contrast  is  interesting,  while  some  details 

>  TrantaetioM  of  OrieniaUst  OongrtUt  1874,  pp.  9T7-JB79. 
•  Fal,  FundBeporU,  1880,  p.  148. 
VOL.  n.*16 
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seem  to  throw  light  on  particularB  not  otherwise  known, 
Manetho,  tho  Egyptian  histonan,  paraphrased,  uid  in  part 
quoted  verbatim  by  Josephus,  thus  describes  it : ' 

"Amenophis  (a  corrupted  form  of  Menophthis  or  Me- 
nephtah)  had  a  desire  to  aee  the  gods,  as  Uorus,'  one  of  his 
predeceseors,  had  done,  and  had  told  this  to  anotliur  Amcno- 
phia,  the  eon  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Apis — the  Sacred  Ox^ 
who  had  the  repatation  of  being  juBpircd,  from  his  wisjcloin, 
and  because  he  could  foretell  things  future.  This  man  had 
Baid  to  him  that  he  would  Bee  the  gods  when  he  had  cleansed 
the  country  of  all  lepers '  and  other  polluted  persons.  The 
king,  rejoiced  at  this,  gathered  every  one  who  had  a  bodily 
uncleannesB,  from  every  part  of  Egypt,  to  tlie  number  of 
80,000,  and  sent  the  whole  to  the  quarries  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Nile,  to  work  in  them,  and  be  wholly  eejiarated  from  (ho 
other  Egyptians.  Among  them,  Manetlio  says,  were  some 
prieeta  of  note  who  were  polluted  by  leprosy.  Tho  wise, 
prophetic  man,  Amenophis,  now  dreaded  the  wrath  of  the 
gode  on  himself  and  the  king,  when  he  saw  how  those  men 
(the  lepers,  etc.)  were  treated,  and  in  the  end  he  predicted 
that  certain  people  would  come  to  their  help,  and  would 
rule  over  Egypt  thirteen  years.  Yet  he  did  not  venture  to 
say  this  to  the  king,  but  he  committed  it  to  writing  for  him, 
and  then  killed  himself.  The  king,  at  all  this,  was  in 
great  trouble.  Then,"  says  Joaephns,  "  Manetho  continues, 
'  When  these  people  had  lived  miserably  in  the  quarries  for 

>  Jm.,  Contra  Aplon,  1.  IS,  SB,  ».  1  use  the  terelon  of  Bunsen,  foondtd  on  Uie 
beet  tvit  or  Jowpbaa.    Urktmdm.  vol.  I.  p.  IS4. 

■  Tbe  Iwt  king  of  (he  ElghteeiKb  Drtiuly. 

•  The  ls|iroiy  wu  reganled  by  Iht  SDclrnte  u  b  dlnelae  pocnliar  to  Egjpl.  Pliu)' 
tUTi.  nctllalC  so, ual-o  does  Dlodoms  (I.  BO).  Lucrctine  uyA  expressly.  "Leprosy 
IstdlKUCbom  in  Kjfypl,  stoog  Ihe  witera  of  the  Nile,  and  nowhere  due.  "  SolhBt 
tbe  Hebrew*  brooKht  It  with  [hem  frou  ttaeli  BgrpUui  silvery.     Qnott^  io  Uhle 
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a  good  while^  the  king  was  asked  to  appoint  them  as  a 
colony  and  guards  in  the  city  Avaris,  then  lying  desolate, 
through  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds  (the  Hyksos). 
This  town  from  the  first  had  belonged  to  the  god  Seth 
or  Typhon  (the  evil  one).  When,  now,  they  had  gone  to 
this  town,  and  had  thus  reached  a  point  from  which  they 
could  readily  break  out  of  the  country,  they  made  a  certain 
priest  of  Heliopolis,  by  name  Osarsiph — "  the  consecrated  to 
Osiris '' — their  leader,  and  swore  a  solemn  covenant  that  they 
would  obey  him.  He  gave  them  first,  as  a  law,  that  they 
should  not  bow  down  before  any  of  the  gods,  and  that 
they  should  not  refrain  from  eating  the  holy  animals  most 
revered  in  Egypt,  but  should  kill  and  use  them  all  for  food, 
and  they  were  further  to  associate  with  none  but  members 
of  their  league.  After  he  had  given  them  these  laws,  and 
others  similarly  opposed  in  the  highest  degree  to  Egy})tian 
customs,  he  commanded  them  to  strengthen  the  walls  of 
Avaris  to  the  utmost,  and  prepare  for  war  against  Ameno- 
phis,  the  king.  Moreover,  he  gathered  round  him  some  of 
the  other  priests  and  polluted  ones,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  town  called  Jerusalem,  to  the  Shepherds  whom  Thoth- 
mes  had  driven  out.  He  told  them  his  position  and  that  of 
his  fellow-outcasts,  and  besought  them  to  invade  Egypt 
along  with  him.  He  promised  to  lead  them  first  to  Avaris, 
the  city  of  their  fathers,  and  to  provide  them  richly  with  all 
necessities,  if  required,  and  to  subdue  the  country  to  them 
v/ithout  difficulty.  They,  greatly  pleased,  forthwith  came 
to  Avaris  with  200,000  men.  When,  now,  Amenophis,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  learned  of  the  invasion  of  these  people,  he 
was  in  great  fear,  had  the  holy  animals  which  were  held  in 
the  highest  honour,  and  kept  in  the  temples,  brought  to  his 
capital,  and  commanded  the  priests  to  conceal  all  the  images 
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of  the  gods  as  securely  as  poeeible,  and  sent  his  son  Sethoa— 
who  was  five  years  old,  and  was  called,  also,  Rameses,  after 
Barneses,  the  father  of  Amenophis — to  his  friend  the  king 
of  the  Ethiopians.  He  himself  crossed  the  west  arm  of  the 
Nile  with  his  army,  which  consisted  of  about  300,000 
soldiers  of  the  greatest  prowess.  Yet  when  he  reached 
the  enemy,  he  fought  no  battle,  but  tjiking  the  fancy 
that  he  was  fighting  against  the  gods,  he  fled  and  came 
back  to  Memphis.  There  he  took  the  Apis  and  the  other 
holy  animals  which  he  had  collected  round  him,  and 
marched  off  with  them,  and  witli  his  whole  army,  and  a 
multitude  of  Egy]>tianB,  to  Ethiopia,  the  king  of  which — 
at  once  hia  friend  and  tributary — received  him,  and  pro- 
vided all  his  train  with  everything  tlie  land  offered  for  food, 
besides  granting  them  sufficient  cities  and  villages,  for  tliu 
thirteeD  years  during  which  he  believed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  was  to  be  taken  from  him.  In  addition,  the  king  of 
Ethiopia  sot  an  army  on  the  watch  on  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
along  with  those  whom  King  Amenophis  had  left  behind 
him  there.  This  happened  iu  Ethiopia.  But  the  Jeru- 
salemites  who  had  invaded  the  land,  along  with  those 
polluted  ones  of  Egyptian  origin,  bore  themselves  so  cruelly 
tha'  the  dominion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  seemed  a  golden 
age  V)  those  who  saw  the  present  wickedness.  For  not  only 
did  they  destroy  the  towns:  they  oven  burned  down  the 
temples,  and  mutilated  the  carved  images,  and  habitutiljy 
uspd  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  venerated  sacreil  aninnils 
fo'  kitchens,  and  forced  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the 
holy  animals  to  kill  them  (for  food),  after  which  these 
ve'ierable  men  were  themselves  killed,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  out,  naked,  on  the  streets.  It  is  said  that  the 
tf  \a  Oearsiph  of  HeliopoUs,  who  founded  their  state  and 
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made  their  laws,  when  ho  went  over  to  these  people,  changed 
his  name  and  was  called  Moses/ 

'^I  pass  over/'  says  Josephus,  "for  brevity,  other  partic- 
ulars which  the  Egyptians  relate  of  the  Jews.  Manetho, 
however,  tells  further,  that  Amenophis  afterwards  returned 
from  Ethiopia  with  a  great  army,  and  with  his  son  Barneses, 
who  also  led  an  array :  that  they  fought  with  the  polluted 
ones,  overcame  them,  killed  many,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the 
boundaries  of  Syria/' 

The  confusion  of  events  and  times  is  evident  in  this 
strange  story ;  but  there  seems  to  glimmer  through  it  a 
proof  that  the  Exodus  was  preceded  by  fierce  religious  dis- 
putes between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  and  by  terri- 
ble persecutions,  extending  even  to  the  better  classes.  The 
reproach  of  leprosy,  indeed,  was  only  an  ordinary  expression 
of  religious  hatred,  embodying  the  idea  of  religious  rather 
than  physical  impurity ;  for  all  "  unclean  '*  persons  were 
habitually  denounced  in  this  way.  Leprosy  has  always  been 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  Nile  valley.  Indeed,  it  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  disease  peculiar  to  it,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  it  was  common  and  much  dreaded  in  Meso- 
potamia, from  which  the  Jews  came.  The  hero  Gis-dubar  in 
the  Deluge  tablet  has  to  go  to  the  spirit-land  to  be  cured  of 
it,  as  no  man  could  cure  it.  His  body,  we  are  told,  was  full 
of  leprosy,  his  skin  consumed  by  it.  Ho  could  only  be  healed 
by  bathing'  in  some  water  of  the  other  world,  and,  having 
done  so,  his  skin  returned  to  health  and  shone  like  snow,  so 
completely  was  he  cleansed.  Till  then  he  had  been  banished 
from  his  city,  but  now  he  could  go  back  to  it.  The  purifica- 
tion lasted  six  days  and  seven  nights.  So  sorely  had  he  been 
stricken  that  his  body  had  been  covered  with  ulcers.  It  is 
easy  from  this  to  see  that  the  Egyptians  had  good  grounds. 
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in  speaking  of  WoBtern  AsUtice,  and  among  them  tiie  H» 
brews,  as  leprous. 

The  first  camping  place  of  the  Hebrewe,  after  their  leav- 
ing the  farther  Bide  of  the  Bed  Sea,  appears  to  have  been 
the  spot  Icnown  still  as  Aytin  Mttaa — the  Sprinp  uf  Mobcb. 
To  reach  it  they  would  need  to  advance  round  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  to  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert  sandB,  some 
miles  southwarda  from  the  present  town  of  Suez  and  gome 
diBtance  back  from  the  Red  Soa  waters.  I  went  to  it  by 
boat,  acroas  the  Gulf,  and  then  by  riding,  Egyptian  ftishion, 
on  a  donkey,  over  the  unspeakably  barren  tract  between  it 
and  the  shore,  once  iteelf  under  the  waters  which  it  now 
borders.  Crystals  of  salt  sparkle  on  the  surface  of  the  hard 
sand,  roughened  only  by  stone,  or  stray  plants  that  can  stand 
Buch  a  soil.  Channels  of  winter  torrents  scam  it  into  low 
hollows,  here  and  there,  but  on  all  sides,  one  sees  only  vari- 
eties of  forbidding  waste.  Ayun  MAsa  has  several  Bpriugs, 
but  the  largest,  known  as  that  of  "  the  Three  Palms,"  is  the 
richest  in  vegetation.  As  you  approach,  over  reaches  of 
loose  sand  like  that  of  any  beach,  above  high  water,  some 
palms,  half  invieible  from  the  sandy  dust  on  their  fronds, 
are  seen  struggling  through  the  yellow  moving  saud  waves. 
The  highest  are  poor  stunted  things,  and  between  these  and 
others,  barely  rising  off  the  sand,  are  some  of  all  low  heighte. 
There  is  sand  round  them,  sand  on  them,  sand  everywhere. 
The  large  pond — of  the  Three  Palms — I  found  to  be  fifty 
steps  round.  In  fact,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  horec  pond  and 
of  no  depth.  Nor  is  there  any  strength  in  the  spring,  for 
the  outlet  is  so  shallow  and  narrow  that  a  single  stone  of 
no  great  size  is  enough  to  fill  up  its  channel.  WTiat  water 
flows  out,  is  led  to  the  wretched  palms  at  hand,  but  it  can 
do  little  indeed  for  them,  in  such  surroundings.     As  to  gar- 
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dens^  it  is  ont  of  the  question  to  speak  of  them.  Among 
the  dwarf  palms^  a  few  wretchedly  poor  Arabs  had  made  a 
shelter  of  some  palm  fronds^  in  which  no  one  in  England 
would  have  housed  an  animal^  and  this  was  their  home. 
The  place  could  only  be  noticed  at  all,  from  the  hideous 
sandy  desert  in  which  it  is  found.  The  whole  so-called  oasis 
is  about  five  furlongs  in  circumference.  There  are  several 
springs,  some  of  them  warm — that  is,  from  seventy  to 
eighty-four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  the  water  is,  in  some 
cases,  very  salt  and  bitter,  though  in  others  quite  drinkable, 
and  only  slightly  brackish.  I  was  too  disgusted  with  the 
squalor  of  everything  round  the  large  spring,  to  go  to  the 
others,  but,  at  the  best,  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  sorely 
pressed  to  think  much  of  them.  As  to  a  supply  for  any 
number  of  people  such  as  the  Hebrews,  in  themselves,  and 
their  followers,  things  must  have  been  very  different  to  have 
yielded  it. 

The  huge  Hebrew  camp  broke  up  at  last  from  this  spot, 
after  we  know  not  how  long  a  stay,  and  the  host  moved  on, 
following  its  leader,  to  the  south.  On  their  right,  across 
the  narrow  ribbon  of  blue  sea,  rose  the  wild  peaks  of  the 
Ataka  mountains,  almost  the  last  glimpse  they  were  to  have 
of  Africa ;  on  their  left,  Asia  was  shut  out  from  them  by 
the  hills  of  El  Raha ;  the  western  edge  of  the  upland  wilder- 
ness of  the  Tih.  The  track  still  used  for  caravans  from 
Sinai,  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  must  have  been  followed ;  leading 
them  wearily,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  amidst  the 
glowing  heat  of  skies  without  a  cloud,  scorching  even  as 
early  as  March,  over  a  desert  hard  to  the  feet,  and  strewn 
with  sharp  flints.  Wadys,  mostly  dry,,  but  occasionally 
trickling  with  salt-tasting  water,  had  to  be  crossed,  but  no 
drinkable  springs  invited   the  vast  host  to  refresh  them* 
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Belyes  and  their  herds.  Everything  was  dreary  and  barren. 
Nothing  living  met  their  eye,  except,  perhaps,  a  raven,  a 
beetle,  or  a  lizard.  High  sand-hills  ahut  out  the  sea  on 
their  right ;  the  Kaha  hills  frowned  down  on  tliein  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  inarch,  and  the  road,  whitened  with  the 
bleaching  bones  of  camels  which  had  fallen  bv  the  way,*  in 
the  past,  grew  more  rolling  and  hilly  aa  they  advanced.  It 
was  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  that  is,  of  "  the  groat  frontier 
wall," known  also,  as  that  of  "Etham,"  the  wall  "forte."' 
For  three  days  the  vast  multitude  toiled  along,  relying  on 
the  waterskms  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  but  those  were 
at  last  exhausted,  and  the  agonies  of  thirst  began  to  tell  on 
all.  It  was  a  dismal  beginning  of  their  new  hiKtory,  and 
coDtraeted  keenly  with  the  expectations  they  must  have 
formed  after  their  triumphal  deliverance  from  Pharaoh. 
The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  along  which  the  Hebrews  marched 
continues  the  same  as  to  Ayun  Mflsa — a  raised  beach  with 
long  intervals  of  hard  gravel,  roughened  by  hillocks  and 
waves  of  sand,  in  low  terraces  and  knolls,  where  the  surfaoe 
has,  in  past  ages,  been  sawn  through  by  torrent*,  or  stretched 
out  by  the  sea.  Many  torrent  beds,  dry  except  after  storms, 
but  sometimes  deep  and  dangerous  with  sudden  floods,  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  break  the  level,  at  times  indenting  the 
shore  for  the  breadth  of  a  mile.  Fierce  hurricanes,  filling  the 
air  with  sand,  are  not  infrequent  at  some  times  of  t!ie  year, 
and  occasionally  overpower  both  man  and  beast.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  the  Hebrews  had  neither  floods  nor  EandKtorme  on 
their  weary,  burning  route.  At  last,  however,  they  reached 
Huwarah,  then  known  as  Marah,  and  found  wiiter,  but  it 
was  too  salt  and  bitter  to  drink.'  Their  moral  training  had 
already  begun.     Jeliovah  had  saved  them  at  tlie  Red  Seu, 

1  Eiod.  IT.  IS.    Horn.  niUI.  g.  •  "Uanb,"lii  Blebm,  p.  BS3. 
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and  would  haye  them  learn  to  trust  Him  for  the  future 
But  it  was  a  hard  lesson^  and  the  camp  once  more  broke  out 
in  loud  murmurs  against  Moses.  It  was,  indeed,  an  awful 
test  of  their  reliance  on  their  unseen  Guide  and  Protector. 
At  dawn,  in  these  regions,  it  is  mild  and  balmy  as  an  Italian 
spring,  and  inconceivably  lovely  in  the  colours  it  sheds  on 
earth,  air,  and  sky.  But  presently  the  sun  bursts  up  from 
the  sea,  a  fierce  enemy  that  will  force  every  one  to  crouch 
before  him.  For  two  hours  his  rays  are  endurable,  but  after 
that  they  become  a  fiery  ordeal.  The  morning  beams  op- 
press you  with  a  feeling  of  sickness,  their  steady  glow  blinds 
your  eyes,  blisters  your  skin,  and  parches  your  mouth,  till 
you  have  only  one  thought — when  evening  is  to  come.  At 
noon  the  heat,  reverberated  by  the  glowing  hills,  is  like  the 
blast  of  a  limekiln.  The  wind  sleeps  on  the  reeking  shore. 
The  sky  is  a  dead  white.  Men  are  not  so  much  sleeping  as 
half  senseless.  They  feel  as  if  a  few  more  degrees  of  heat 
would  be  death.'  The  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  east  and  west,  are,  indeed,  the  hottest  por- 
tion of  the  world,  as  may  bo  judged  from  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rising  above  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at  Suakim. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  want  of  water  is  an  indescrib- 
able calamity,  and  the  excitement  and  confusion  when  some 
is  found,  or  is  supposed  to  be  found,  are  terrible.  '^The 
crowd  of  thirsty  men,*^  says  Buckingham,  describing  such  a 
scene,  *'  plunged  at  once  into  the  stream  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  ignorant  of  its  depths,  which  drowned  some  of 
the  horses.  The  cries  of  the  animals^  the  shouting  and 
quarrelling  of  the  people,  and  the  sense  of  danger  on  every 
hand  was  awful."'  No  wonder  that  in  the  wondrous  open- 
ing passage  of  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,''  genius,  trying  to 

1  Bolton**  Meeeaht  8d  ed.,  p.  Itf.         >  Buckingham's  listopotatniot  vol.  SL  p.  & 
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represent  the  despair  of  a  whole  people  perishing  from 
thirst — after  giying  it  vent  at  first  in  sullen,  restless  mur- 
mnringSy  pictures  it  as  gathering  at  length  a  terrible  cumu- 
lative  strength,  and  bursting  forth  almost  appallingly,  in 
cries  of  heart-rending  and  importunate  agony. 

Yet  help  was  near  at  hand,  could  they  but  have  believed 
in  the  God  to  whom  they  had  vowed  themselves  so  recently. 
"  And  Moses  cried  unto  Jehovah  :  and  Jehovah  showed  him 
a  tree,  which  when  he  had  cast  into  the  water,  the  waters 
were  made  sweet,  ^'  and  the  thirst  of  all  relieved.  A  gra- 
cious promise  was,  besides,  vouchsafed,  that,  if  they  faith- 
fully obeyed  the  Divine  commands  and  followed  Jehovah 
loyally,  they  would  have  no  such  diseases  sent  among  them 
as  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians. 

Huwarah  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  of  the  slow 
tread  of  camels  from  Ayun  M&sa,  and  thus  suits  the  posi- 
tion of  Marah,  as  ^^ three  days"  distant  from  that  place. 
On  a  sand-hDl  on  the  caravan  road  to  Sinai,  surrounded  by 
a  few  straggling  palms  and  thorn  bushes,  there  is  still  a 
shallow  spring,  from  which  Ebers,  attempting  to  drink,  was 
warned  off  by  his  guide  with  the  cry,  ''  Morra,  Morra,"  the 
Arab  for  Marah,  *^  bitter."  Indeed,  even  after  his  adding 
brandy,  it  was  found  bitterly  salt.*  The  Arabs  and  their 
camels  only  drink  it  when  in  the  extremity  of  thirst,  and 
even  then  some  will  not  taste  it."    The  small  quantity  of 

>  Ebers,  p.  117.  This  is  caused  by  the  action  of  sesqaicarbonate  of  soda,  with 
wliich  the  soil  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  impregnated. 

*  Burckhardt,  in  EnobePs  Exodun^  p.  160.  Robinson  and  Seetzen,  however,  say 
their  camels  drauk  readily  of  it.  Robinson's  Palest.^  vol.  i.  p.  106.  IIh  taste  seems 
to  depend  on  the  time  of  the  year.  Kneucker  supports  the  opinion  thai  the 
Hebrews  crossed  the  Red  Sea  above  Suez,  at  the  *'  Bitter  Sea/'  the  water  then,  he 
thiokSf  reaching  thither.  He  consequently  fancies  Marah  much  farther  to  the  north 
than  Huwarah.  Bibel-Lexicoriy  vol.  iv.  p.  111.  There  is  certainly  nt  the  place  he 
bidicates,  Ain  Nuba,  three  hours  south  of  Suez,  a  very  bitter  spring,  of  much  larger 
Tolnme  than  that  at  Huwarah.    Brn;;sch  and  Hitzig  also  think  this  was  Marah, 
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water  now  found  has  been  urged  as  a  ground  for  questioning 
the  correctness  of  its  identification  with  the  Marah  of  Exo- 
dus ;  but  the  sand  may  have  choked  up  the  spring  in  thou- 
sands of  years,  besides  affecting  the  supply  otherwise,  and, 
moreover,  there  are  traces  of  its  much  greater  abundance  in 
some  years  than  in  others.  It  is  the  first  water  found  in 
any  quantity  after  leaving  Ayun  Miisa,  and  suits  the  re- 
quirements of  the  sacred  narrative  both  as  to  distance,  and 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  other  bitter  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood.* 

Travellers,  with  one  exception  hitherto,  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  tree  or  plant  in  the  district  which  has  any  effect 
in  sweetening  the  spring.  T^sseps,  however,  tells  us,  that 
Arab  sheiks  assured  him  they  were  accustomed  to  put  a  kind 
of  barberry  which  grows  in  the  desert  into  such  bitter  water, 
to  make  it  palatable;*  and  the  remark  of  Palmer  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  Bedouins  use  the  word  *'  tree  '*  for  every- 
thing with  any  medicinal  properties.'  There  are,  besides, 
in  other  countries,  plants  and  trees  with  the  very  qualities 
ascribed  by  Exodus  to  the  tree  of  Marah.  Thus  a  tree  which 
grows  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel — the  Nellimaram — sweet- 
ens bitter  water.  The  missionary,  Kiernander,  tells  us  that 
a  spring  in  the  Mission  garden,  having  become  bitter  from 
want  of  rain,  was  made  palatable  by  throwing  into  it  a 
branch  of  this  tree,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  mis- 
sionary, Sattler.  The  bottoms  of  newly  dug  wells  are,  in- 
deed, floored  with  the  Nellimaram,  by  the  Tamulese,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  keeping  the  water  sweet.     In  Peru,  also, 

mppoelng  that  the  crossing  took  place  at  the  Bitter  Sea.  It  is  Indeed  impossible  to 
speak  with  confidence  on  matters  of  which  so  many  details  are  unknown. 

1  Borckhardt  and  Wellsted,  quoted  by  Knobel,  p.  160.  Sectzen's  IfeUeUy  yol.  iH 
p.  117. 

*  Eben*  Jhtrdi  Oo$en.  p.  117.  *  Iktertq/'tAe  Exodus,  vol.  1.  p. 88 
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there  is  a  plant  called  Yerra  by  the  Spaniards,  which  has 
the  power  of  purifying  any  water,  however  salt  or  bad,  and 
making  it  drinkable.  The  people  carry  it  with  them  when- 
ever they  travel  any  distance,  to  correct  the  unwholesome- 
neea  of  the  water  on  the  road." 

Breaking  np*  from  Marah,  the  next  station,  two  honre 
farther  on,  was  Elim — "the  trees" — so  called  from  "sev- 
enty palms "  which  marked  the  presence  of  no  fewer  than 
twelve  springs.  Tliis  spot,  bo  inviting  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
identified  by  most  with  the  Wady  Gharandel,  only  two  and 
a  half  hours  south  of  Huwarah  or  Marali.  It  is  a  broad 
hollow  running  north-east  to  south-west,  from  near  tlie  hill 
chain  of  £1  Raba  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles.  It  is,  after  that  of  the  Wady  FeirAn,  farther  on,  the 
largest  oasis  of  the  Stnai  Peninsula,  and  is  still  famous 
among  the  Arabs  for  the  abnndance  of  its  waters,  thougli 
their  estimate  in  such  matters  is  that  of  Orientals,  ratlicr 
than  one  from  Western  or  Northern  standards.  Even  so 
early  ae  March,  only  shrunken  threads  of  water,  hardly  deep 
enough  to  float  a  boy's  paper  boat,  were  visible ;  but,  as  he 
tells  us,  one  need  only  have  wandered  in  the  desert  for  a 
few  days  to  appreciate  the  worth  and  charm  of  even  such  a 
spot.  When  it  has  not  rained  for  a  length  of  time,  the  water 
does  not  roach  the  sea ;  but  the  Arabs  say  tliat  it  docs  so 
after  wet  weather.  It  tastes  somewhat  salt,  but  is  drink- 
able. A  few  palms,  mostly  low  and  bushy,  with  some  tama- 
risks and  acacias,  ornament  the  valley,  and  strips  of  grass 

I  Rowmnflller'i  Morgenland,  toI.  II.  p.  £9. 

•  The  r»pldltj  with  which  a  Isrge  Bvleni  enciunpramt  bretkt  np  ie  wnndorfiir. 
Id  qnvMrof  the  Uma  which  itwoaid  take  a  poor  tamily  lu  Bneiand  to  e^t  ilic  fnmi- 
tn«  of  •  ilngle  room  reedy  for  iBinoya],  the  ttnts  o(  a  large  cncampmrnt  will  Ixj 
■truck,  and.  logother  with  all  the  moTabLca  and  provli-lons,  packed  away  on  Iht 
backs  or  cuneli,  mulea,  or  Buea,  and  tlio  wbDle  parly  will  be  on  Ita  way.  leaving  not 
■  i^  or  a  baiter  behind  them.    /Kforlof  £IMe,  vol.  i.  p.  S7. 
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and  herbage  offer  pasture  for  the  camels  of  pass!  ig  Arabs  or 
travellers. 

At  different  times,  in  fact,  the  wady  preser  ts  very  dif- 
ferent appearances.  Niebuhr  says  that,  after  rain,  a  pow- 
erful stream  rushes  through  it.  Burckhardt  says  that  the 
spring  from  which  the  water  flows  is  copious,  but  that  the 
stream  from  it  is  only  a  small  one,  though  the  water  is 
the  best  between  it  and  Cairo.  Robinson  thinks  that,  though 
salt,  it  is  not  so  disagreeable  as  that  of  Huwarah;  and  finally, 
Harper,  on  two  occasions  found  a  delightful  small  stream 
of  good  water  running  through  the  wady.  There  were 
bushes  in  plenty  and  clumps  of  the  stunted  palms  of  the 
desert.  There  were  even  pools  in  some  parts,  but  they  were 
only  like  those  of  a  Scotch  "bum.'*  Forget-me-nots  and 
maiden-hair  ferns  hung  on  the  banks,  and  birds  shewed 
themselves.  There  is,  also,  some  pasture  of  the  Eastern 
type,  which  is  very  poor,  in  some  parts  of  the  wady.'  But 
vegetation  seems  to  have  been  much  more  abundant  in 
former  times,  for  old  travellers  speak  of  it  in  glowing  terms, 
dwelling  on  the  many  trees  and  the  small  copses  it  boasted, 
and  especially  noting  the  palms  and  numerous  tamarisks ; 
though  the  destruction  of  trees  by  the  Arabs  for  ages  has 
no  doubt  lessened  the  general  richness  which  greeted  the 
Hebrews.  The  soil  and  the  limestone  hills  which  bound 
the  valley  are,  on  the  whole,  however,  now  very  bare.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  dark,  shattered,  and  verdureless, 
rise  the  boundary  hills  of  Upper  Eg3rpt,  while  the  Baha 
chain  shuts  in  the  view  on  the  east.  But,  if  even  now,  the 
valley  be  hailed  by  the  Arabs  as  almost  a  Paradise,  in 
comparison  with   the  desert  in  which  it  lies,  what  must 

I  Harper,  The  Bible  and  Modem  Discoveries,  p.  118.    Nlebahr's  lleitebesch,^  voL  I 
p.  887 ;  Bnrckhardt's  Syria,  p.  778.    Ebers*  Durch  OoHn,  P*  190. 
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Hebrews? 
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tiie  weary  and   thirsty 


From  Elim,  where  they  probably  rested  a  few  days,  the 
way  led  through  the  Wady  Taijibeb,  a  comparatively  pleas- 
ant valley  sprinkled  with  tamarisks,  bushes,  and  palms,  with 
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the  dwarf  trunks  and  shaggy  branches  peculiar  to  their  kind 
in  this  stony  region.'  AVater  is  found  in  wells,  which  have 
been  sunk  in  past  ages  with  great  labour,  but  Seetzen  heard 
of  one  spot  with  a  rich  spring  and  many  date  trees.*  The 
road  was  hilly,  and  the  view  shut  in  on  both  sides ;  the 
limestone  of  the  past  changing,  as  the  host  advanced,  into 
red  and  light  yellow  sandstone,  which  by  its  bright  colour 
lends  a  striking  character  to  the  landscape.  Eight  hours 
from  Gharandel  they  had  reached  the  huge  mountain  mass 
of  hard  limestone,  known  perhaps  ever  since  as  ^'  Pharaoh's 
Bath  ; "  a  blunted  pyramid  rising  in  layers  for  1,000  feet, 
and  broader  than  its  height ;  its  sides  so  cleft,  rent,  worn, 
and  naked,  that  it  looks  like  the  wreck  of  some  giant  con- 
flagration.' Great  gaps,  larger  and  smaller,  lead  far  inward, 
and  mineral  springs,  heated  in  its  depths  and  passing 
through  the  cracks  and  faults  of  the  rocks  which  stretch 
towards  the  coast,  come  to  light  on  the  shore  amidst  clouds 
of  steam,  as  hot  springs,  disagreeably  salt  in  ta^te,  but 
famous  among  the  Arabs,  as  a  cure  for  all  ailments.  The 
name,  Pharaoh's  Bath,  they  say,  records  how  Pharaoh,  for 
his  sins  against  the  Hebrews,  was  thrown  into  the  boiling 
caldrons  in  the  abysses  under  the  hill,  to  suffer  there  in  the 
scalding  depths  for  ever.  Before  reaching  it,  the  road  had 
crossed  Wady  Useit,  dotted  with  a  few  wild  palms  and  a 
small  pool  of  bad  water ;  then  on,  through  limestone  hills, 
to  Wady  Thai,  where  the  road  forks  east  and  west  up  other 
wadys  to  Wady  Taijiboh.  The  host  of  the  Hebrews,  with 
their  herds  and  waggons,  now  passed  through  a  succession 

>  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  p.  769. 

s  Ebers  Bays  there  \»  only  a  nmall  spring  of  bad  water.  Dureh  Oo«en^  p.  124.  Who 
will  reconcile  theM  contradictions  ?  I  preBumo  the  month  of  a  traveller's  Tisit  and 
the  droaght  or  rain  before  it,  account  for  the  very  opposite  appearances  of  the  eame 
IikKe  described.  '  Sbers*  Dwreh  Chmn^  p.  181. 
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of  plains  shut  in  by  naked  white-yellow  hills  and  rockj 
walls  of  sandstone^  many  of  which  in  the  distance  seem  like 
the  work  of  man.  Closing  on  all  sides  like  an  amphitheatre^ 
they  so  surround  the  traveller,  that  he  looks  in  vain  for  an 
exit ;  but,  as  he  advances,  the  way  opens  of  itself  after  a 
long,  weary  ascent.  The  road  winds  on  thus  from  one  plain 
to  another,  every  short  advance  bringing  a  new  view  exactly 
similar  to  that  just  left.  The  shapes  of  the  hills,  indeed, 
vary,  but  as  long  as  the  sun  is  up  the  colours  remain  the 
same — ^yellow,  gray,  brown,  and  black  ;  the  only  tints,  as  it 
appears,  that  nature  has  had  to  spare  for  this  desert  region. 
There  is  little  verdure,  and  even  the  creatures  which  make 
these  parts  their  dwelling,  the  camel,  the  hyena,  and  the 
antelope,  have  the  colour  of  the  wilderness  in  which  they 
are  bred,  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  creatures  of  any 
region  are  always  found  coloured  so  as  to  secure  them  the 
greatest  safety,  or  to  help  them  most  in  the  struggle  for  life 
in  that  region.  Mount  Taijibeh,  however,  varies  the  land- 
scape, rising  in  sloping  beds  of  different  colours  ;  gold-yel- 
low bearing  on  it  great  bands  of  red,  then  a  broad  belt  of 
black,  and  this  is  crowned,  finally,  by  a  summit  of  yellow. 
Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea,  amidst  the  sound  of  its 
waters,  the  tents  of  the  Hebrews  were  once  more  pitched.* 
Why  they  were  led  thus  to  the  shore  again  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Was  it  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  for  the  host  ? 
Or  to  take  advantage  of  the  landing  port  from  Egypt  for 
the  Sinai  mining  region,  which  might  secure  them  many 
commodities,  of  which  they  would  hereafter  stand  in  need  ? 
Or  was  it  to  get  food  for  the  multitude,  from  the  magazines, 
and  from  vessels  in  the  harbour  ?  * 

1  Nam.  xxxili.  10. 

«  Ebcn  thinks  that  the  nnmber  of  men  fit  for  war— 600,000— given  as  that  of  the 
HebKws  at  the  Bxodas.  most  be  a  corruption  of  the  text,  copied  from  one  transcribei 
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The  road  from  the  seashore  encampment  led  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  coast.  Leaving  the  high  chalky  cliffs  of 
Wady  Taijibeh,  with  their  blinding  glare,  the  Hebrews 
would  enter  on  the  plain  of  El  Markha,  called  in  Exodus 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  runs  along  the  strand — a  deso- 
late expanse  of  flints,  gravel,  and  sand,  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetation,  broken  from  time  to  time  by  equally  desolate 
wadys  opening  on  it  from  the  interior.  There  is  hardly  any 
more  dismal  tract  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Even  in  winter 
the  heat  is  indescribable  during  the  day,  and  it  was  now 


to  the  other.  In  explanation  of  his  opinion  he  Bays :  *'  In  Goshen  two  millionfl  of 
peoi^e— the  gross  number  which  600,000  men  presapposes— not  indnding  the  Bgyp- 
tians  who  lived  among  tbem,  would  have  made  a  denser  population  than  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  :  in  other  words,  it  would  not  have  been  an  agricultural,  far  less 
a  pastoral  people,  but  a  manufacturing.  The  whole  area  of  Sinai/'  he  continues,  *'  is 
about  2,000  square  miles  (English),  so  that  if  the  Israelites  had  ever  been  equally  dis- 
tributed over  it,  which  is  not  said,  and  naturally  could  not  have  been  the  case— leav- 
ing ont  of  the  reckoning  the  resident  tribes  of  Mldianites,  Amalekites,  etc.— the 
population  to  the  square  mile  would  have  b^n  10  per  cent,  denser  than  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Weimar."  ♦ 

*'The  water  supply  is  another  difficulty.  Assuming  that  the  Prussian  military 
allowance  of  two  Prussian  quarts  daily— equal  to  half  a  gallon— was  required  for  each 
person,  a  quantity  rather  too  small  than  too  great  in  such  a  climate,  1,000,000  gallons 
would  be  required  each  day,  or  18,518  hogsheads.  But  all  the  cattle,  which  were  very 
numerous,  had,  besides,  to  be  supplied.  Allowing  only  10  hours  a  day  for  water- 
drawing,  a  time  so  short  as  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  requirements,  a  spring  would 
have  needed  to  yield  28  gallons  a  second  to  supply  the  human  wants,  without  reckon- 
ing those  of  the  cattle.  At  the  present  time  the  Bedouins  of  the  district  are  in  serious 
trouble  if  a  caravan  of  even  a  few  hundred  men  draw  water,  in  passing,  from  even 
their  largest  springs  ;  lest  they  should  exhaust  it  for  the  time.'*  The  water-supply  of 
I^ndon  is  at  present  154,000,000  gallons  a  day— for,  say  5,000,000  persons.  On  this 
scale,  supposing  the  Hebrews,  with  ttie  mixed  multitude  that  went  out  with  them, 
niim>>ercd  in  all,  as  many  think,  about  8,000,000,  this  would  require  a  daily  supply  of 
about  88,000,000  gallons,  supposing  this  quantity  to  maintain  the  cattle  and  flocks  as 
well.  But  even  if  we  lowered  the  required  amount  to  60,000,000  gallons  a  day  it 
means  no  less  than  3(77,857  tons  weight  of  water  every  day.  But  the  populousness,  in 
ancient  times,  of  neighbouring  districts,  now  well-nigh  as  barren  as  Sinai,  disturbs 
all  these  calculations. 

*  At  11,500  square  miles,  the  area  of  the  peninsula  given  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
9,000,000  would  give  174  to  the  square  mile  over  the  whole  surface,  counting  the 
mountains  as  level  ground.  Palmer's  Sinai^  p.  4.  The  3,000  square  miles  of  Sinai 
most  refer  only  to  the  triangle  of  the  Sinai  mountains. 

VOL.  n.-i« 
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approaching  the  middle  of  the  year.  '^  From  about  nine  till 
eleven  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day/'  Bays  Palmer,  *^  when 
the  sun's  power  is  not  yet  tempered  by  a  cooling  sea  breeze, 
travel  is  almost  intolerable,  especially  to  the  new-comer. 
Heat  is  everywhere  present,  seen  as  well  as  felt.  The  waters 
of  the  gulf,  beautiful  in  colour — deep  azure  far  out  from 
land ;  slowly  fading,  as  they  near  the  shore,  to  the  most  del- 
icate blue,  are  mirror-like — almost  motionless — breaking  on 
the  beach  only  in  a  sluggish,  quiet  ripple.  The  sky,  also 
beautifully  blue,  is  clear,  hot,  and  without  a  cloud  ;  the  soil 
of  the  desert  is  baked  and  glowing.  The  camel-men,  usu- 
ally talkative  and  noisily  quarrelsome,  grow  pensive  and 
silent — their  fiercest  wrangles  hushed  in  the  heat  of  a  fiercer 
sun.  The  camels  grunt  and  sigh,  yet  toil  along  under  their 
burdens,  in  a  resolute  plodding  way  which  one  can  scarcely 
understand.  Even  the  Bedouins,  usually  indifferent  to  the 
sun's  rays,  draw  their  thalebs,  or  white  linen  tunics,  over 
their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  tramp  along  under  the  lee  of 
their  camels ;  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  niggard  scraps 
of  shadow,  which,  though  the  sun  is  now  approaching  the 
meridian,  the  tall  forms  of  these  animals  afford.  When,  at 
last,  the  sea  breeze  comes,  one  breathes  a  little  more  freely  : 
the  heat,  though  still  great,  feels  less  oppressive  :  clouds  di- 
versify the  sky  :  the  sea  breaks  into  life  and  motion,  and  all 
the  conditions  of  the  march  improve. 

"  Evening  brings  with  it,  however,  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  day,  but  the  halt  is  followed  by  a  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion  which  almost  baffles  description.  The  baggage 
camels,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  stoutly  refuse,  at  first,  to 
sit  down  to  be  unloaded,  and  each  animal's  refusal  is  the  sig- 
nal for  a  savage  onslaught  from  its  master,  aided  by  every 
available  ally  he  can  summon  to  the  fray.     The  struggle 
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that  follows  is  desperate  and  noisy  :  the  camels  resist  with  a 
hideous  series  of  unearthly  snarling  roars  :  the  Bedouins 
swell  the  din  by  yells  and  screams,  and  curse  everything 
they  can  think  of ;  especially,  of  course,  the  camel,  who, 
perverse  as  he  is,  gives  in  at  last/' '  If,  instead  of  a  cara- 
van, we  imagine  a  countless  host,  this  vivid  picture,  no  doubt, 
answers,  in  the  main,  in  the  unchanging  East,  to  the  scene, 
as  the  Hebrews  toiled  wearily  on,  with  their  wives,  children, 
multitudinous  herds,  and  vast  aggregate  of  baggage. 

To  add  to  the  general  distress,  the  stores  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  food  of  various  kinds,  brought  from  Egypt,  which  must 
have  been  enormous  to  have  lasted  so  long,  began  to  fail,  in 
spite  of  any  additions  which  may  have  been  procured  at 
their  last  station  ;  for  it  was  now  six  weeks  since  they  had 
crossed  the  Red  Sea.  AVator  had  failed  them  before,  and 
the  intolerable  agonies  of  thirst  had  raised  murmurs  against 
Moses.  Famine  now  threatened,  and  in  the  presence  of 
this  new  fear,  the  miracles  of  the  past  were  forgotten. 
Fierce  cries  rose  against  both  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  bitter 
regrets  were  heard  on  all  sides  that  they  had  not  stayed  in 
slavery  on  the  Nile,  where  they  had  had  "  flesh  pots,  and 
bread  to  the  full.*'  *  It  is  hard  for  even  the  best  of  men  to 
trust  calmly  in  the  Providence  of  God  when  all  human 
resources  are  failing,  and  it  must  have  been  harder  still  for 
a  mixed  host  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  their  very 
religion  was  new,  to  do  so.  They  had  not  realized  that  since 
they  were  under  the  care  of  Jehovah  Himself,  they  could 
never  want.  But  flesh  and  bread  were  about  to  be  supplied 
from  sources  they  little  imagined,  for  the  evening  saw  a 
great  flight  of  quails  alight  amidst  the  encampment,  and  on 
the  next  morning  manna  covered  the  ground  far  and  near. 

>  Palmer's  ExplorcUioru,  p.  20.  i  Exod.  xvi.  8. 
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No  great  flocks  of  birds  of  any  kind  are  found  in  the 
Sinai  PeuinBula^  thoagh  one  meets  single  birds,  and  among 
them  larks  and  our  common  Stirling.  Quails,  however,  not 
unfrequently  pass  over  it  in  great  migratory  swarms,  on 
their  way  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  late  spring, 
when  the  Hebrews  encountered  them,  and  they  necessarily 
alight  for  rest.  They  fly,  as  a  rule,  in  the  evening,*  and  al- 
ways before  the  wind,'  keeping  near  the  ground ' — birds  of 
the  earth  rather  than  of  the  air,  as  Pliny  remarks/  Ex- 
hausted with  their  journey,  they  are  easily  killed  with 
sticks,  or  caught  in  nets,  or  even  by  the  hand.*  The  Eg\'p- 
tian  monuments  show  such  scenes,  and  the  quails  being 
snared  by  bird-catchers  with  nets  and  traps.  They  were 
eaten,  in  many  cases^  merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  siilted, 
without  being  cooked — the  monuments  furnishing  pictures 
of  the  process/  So  plentiful,  indeed,  were  these  birds  at 
times,  that  a  colony  of  wretched  Egyptian  offenders,  muti- 
lated by  having  the  nose  cut  off,  and  banished  to  the  mouth 
of  Wady  el  Arish,  on  the  coast  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, are  recorded  to  have  lived  on  them,  by  setting  up  nete 
made  of  split  reeds,  along  the  shore,  to  entangle  them  as 
they  came,  in  clouds,  tired  and  heavy,  over  the  sea.'  These 
swarms  are  in  fact  familiar  in  many  parts  of  the  East.     In 

1  Bxod.  zvi.  18. 

«  Pa.  Ixxviil.  28.    Read  "  8.  E.  wind,"  for  "  E." 

>  Oar  version,  in  Nam.  xi.  81,  read*  a«  If  the  qnails  were  two  cubits  thick  on  the 
groond,  one  over  the  other.  It  should  be  '*  flyinfj  abont  two  cubits  above  the 
ground."  See  Knobel,  Num.,  p.  B6.  A1j«o,  Vulgate.  The  Targum  of  (Mkelos  rightly 
says,  "  The  wind  bore  them  upon  the  camp  at  the  breadth  of  n  day's  journey  here, 
and  a  day*8  Journey  there,  round  about  the  camp,  and  as  at  a  height  of  two  cubits 
over  the  face  of  the  ground."'  Dean  Stanley  suggests  that  instead  of  quails  we 
should  read  storks,  from  the  height  above  the  ground,  but  the  true  sense  shows  the 
fancifalness  of  this  explanation.    The  stork,  also,  is  uneatable. 

«  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  x.  83.  »  Purrer,  in  Bibei  Lex.,  vol.  v.  p.  696^ 

*  Ebers'  Durch  Oosen,  p.  563.    Rawlinson's  Herod..,  ii.  110. 

*  Diodoras,  L  60. 
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PaleBtine^  and  on  the  Euphrates,  they  are  very  common 
after  the  spring  rains,  and  immense  numbers  of  birds  are 
caught  for  food  and  sale — their  flesh  being  greatly  prized.* 
Their  flight  being  weak,  they  instinctively  select  the  shortest 
sea  passages  in  their  migrations,  and  avail  themselves  of  any 
island  as  a  resting  place.  Hence,  in  spring  and  autumn,  on 
their  way  from  Africa,  and  on  their  return  to  it,  they  are 
slaughtered  in  great  numbers  in  Malta  and  the  Greek 
islands,  where  they  remain,  each  time,  only  a  day  or  two. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Israelites  should  meet 
them  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  for  they  would  follow  the  land  in 
Africa  till  the  Red  Sea  was  narrowed  by  the  projecting  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  take  advantage  of  it  to  cross  to  Asia.  In- 
deed, vast  flocks  are  known  to  visit  the  Sinai  deserts,  even 
now,  at  the  time  of  migration.  Tristram  tells  us  that  in 
Algeria,  also,  he  has  found  the  ground  covered  with  them, 
over  many  acres,  at  daybreak,  where,  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon, there  had  not  been  one.  They  were  so  fatigued,  he 
adds,  that  they  scarcely  moved  till  almost  trodden  upon. 
He  noticed  the  same  phenomenon  in  Palestine,  on  a  smaller 
scale — catching  one  with  his  hands,  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
while  another  was  actually  crushed  by  his  horse's  feet.' 

The  supply  of  manna'  has  been  variously  explained  ;  but 
though  natural  phenomena  may  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  miraculous  aid  was  vouchsafed,  they  are  inadequate, 
in  their  ordinary  exhibition,  to  account  for  the  whole  facts 
recorded.  One  theory,  which  has  met  with  favour  from 
many,  is  that  manna  was  simply  the  sugary  exudation  from 

1  Hammer,  Oetch,  d.  Osmanischen  RHches,  2te  Auf.  vol.  i.  p.  724. 

<  Tristnun,  Nat.  Ilist.  (^the  Bible,  p.  S81. 

s  The  word  manna  seems  to  mean,  primarily,  '*  a  gift  '*  (from  Qod),  bnt  that  in  nc 
waj  ezcladee  the  play  on  it  by  the  Hebrews,  as  was  osnal  with  them,  by  making  it 
also  mean  "What  is  it?'' which  its  form  permits.  Haa-hawas  also  an  Bgyptiaa 
word  for  the  manna  of  the  tamarisk  tree. 
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the  twigs  of  the  tamariBk  tree,  which  from  the  earliest  agea 
has  been  called  "  man,"  or  "  mauna,"  by  the  Araba.  The 
twigB,  not  the  feathery  leaves,  distil  a  sweet,  syrupy,  hoDey- 
like  substance,  which  falls  in  heavy  drops,  and  is  gathered 
by  the  Bedouins  aud  put  into  leather  bags,  to  be  used,  in 
part  as  a  relish  with  their  thin  flat  bread ;  partly  for  sale  at 
Cairo,  and  to  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's  convent  at  Sinai. 

The  tamarisk  is  richer  in  sap  than  almost  any  other 
growth  of  the  Peninsula,  retaining  its  grcenncsB  when  every- 
thing else  is  withered  by  the  fierce  summer  heat.  Its 
"  manna  "  exudes  from  punctures  made  by  an  insect  in  the 
tender  skin  of  the  twigs  in  spring.  It  flows  most  freely 
after  heavy  rain,  but  needs  to  be  cleansed  and  prepared  be- 
fore being  fit  for  food. 

"White  manna  "is  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments as  a  kind  of  vegetable  food,'  and  was  used  both  in 
offerings,  and  in  the  laboratory  ae  a  medicine  ;  so  that  the 
substance  baa  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Bcd- 
onins  still  speak  of  it  as  "  raining  from  heaven,"  because  it 
falls  from  the  trees  with  the  dew.  Like  the  true  manna,  it 
also  lies  on  the  ground  like  hoar-frost  in  the  earliest  morning. 
That  there  was  dew  when  it  fell,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews 
is,  by  the  way,  a  proof  that  their  camp  wiia  not  in  the  arid 
wilderness,  but  where  water  and  pasture  existed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  "  worms "  in  what  was  gathered,  if  kept  too 
long,  has  been  explained  by  that  of  the  larvie  of  the  fly 
that  produces  the  tamarisk  manna,  wliich  erelong  show 
themselves,  if  it  be  not  cleansed  by  jMissing  through  a 
coarse  cloth.  Like  that  of  the  Bible,  this  manna  looks  like 
coriander  seeds ;  tastes  like  honey,  and  melts  in  the  sun.' 

To  the  objection  that  the  tamarisk  mauna  is  found  only 

i  BarehOimn.p.XK.  *  BlUat,Bitanmtle,ro\.viil.    AbKb.  t  pp.  880  S. 
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for  a  month  or  two  in  spring.  Bitter  answers  that  it  is  not 
said  in  the  Bible  to  have  fallen  every  day  of  the  year,  but 
was  only  an  addition  to  the  food  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had, 
besides,  dates,*  and  flocks  and  herds,  for  milk  and  flesh,'  and 
doubtless  bought  food  from  the  Amalekites,  Midianites,  and 
Ishmaelites  who  lived  in  the  district,  as  they  wished  after- 
wards to  do  with  the  Edomites.' 

As  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  now  obtained.  Bitter 
says,  very  justly,  that  the  produce  of  the  few  trees  at  present 
existing,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  that  which  a  prob- 
ably much  greater  number  yielded  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  Sinai,  in  ancient  times,  was  much 
more  fertile  than  it  has  since  become.  There  are  still,  in- 
deed, traces  of  ancient  lakes,  in  the  now  arid  valleys  of  Sinai, 
which  have  only  gradually  risen  to  their  present  elevation 
from  a  submergence  in  later  geological  ages  of  at  least  two 
hundred  feet  under  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  raised  beaches 
being  found  with  shells,  corals,  and  crinoids  of  species  still 
living  in  the  adjoining  waters.  The  climatic  changes  of 
Palestine  from  a  land  of  abundant  rain  to  its  present  com- 
parative want  of  moisture  must  have  affected  the  condition 
of  a  district  so  near  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  wadys  has  greatly  decreased,  in  part  as 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  winter  torrents.  The  trunks  of 
palm  trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
which  the  living  tree  has  now  for  many  centuries  disap- 
peared, show  what  may  have  been  the  devastation  produced 
among  those  mountains,  when  the  floods,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine ;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause — the  impregnation 
of    salt — which  has  preserved  the  vestiges    of  the    older 

>BxocLxT.87.  «  Bxod.  xli.  83  ;  zvU. 8.  S0eat.U.Ow 
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T^etation  there,  has,  of  course,  no  exiateQco  here,  in 
Sinai. ' 

"  Long  before  the  children  of  Israel  marched  through  the 
wilderness,"  says  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hollaud,'  "  the  mioea 
wore  worked  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  destruction  of  trees 
was  probably  goii^  on.  It  is  hardly  Ukely  that  the  Israel- 
ites themselves  would  have  passed  a  year  in  an  enemy's 
country,  knowing  that  they  were  to  march  onwards,  with- 
out adding  largely  to  this  destruction.  Their  need  of  fuel 
must  have  been  great,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  cut 
down  the  trees,  and  lay  waste  the  gardens ;  aud  thus,  before 
they  journeyed  onwards  from  Mount  Sinai,  they  may  have 
caused  a  complete  change  in  the  face  of  the  surrounding 
district. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rainfall  of  a  country 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  abundance  of  its 
trees.  The  deetraction  of  the  trees  in  Sinai  has,  no  doubt, 
diminished  the  rainfall,  which  has  also  gradually  been  less- 
ened by  the  advance  of  the  desert,  and  decrease  of  cul- 
tivation on  the  north  and  north-west ;  whereby  a  large 
rain-making  area  has  been  gradually  removed. 

"  In  consequence,  too,  of  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  destruction  of  the  trees  would 
have  a  much  more  serious  effect  than  would  be  the  case  in 
moat  countries.  Formerly,  when  the  mountain -sides  were 
terraced,  when  garden-walls  extended  across  the  wadys,  and 
the  roots  of  trees  retained  the  moisture,  and  broke  the  force 
of  the  water,  the  terrible  floods  that  now  occur,  and  sweep 
everything  before  them,  would  be  impossible. 

"In  the  winter  of  1867  I  witnessed  one  of  the  greatcBt 
floods  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  Pcniiieula.     I  was 

>  41)MlaiKliWMrjn<,p.M.  •  Bteot«rfitfJervtatem,f.iiXi. 
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encamped  in  Wady  Feirdn^  near  the  base  of  Jebel  Serbal^ 
when  a  tremendous  thunder-stonn  burst  on  us.  After  little 
more  than  an  hour's  rain^  the  water  rose  so  rapidly  in  the 
previously  dry  wady,  that  I  had  to  run  for  my  life,  and  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  saving  my  tents  and  my  goods ; 
my  boots,  which  I  had  not  time  to  pick  up,  were  washed 
away.  In  less  than  two  hours  a  dry  desert  wady,  upwards 
of  300  yards  broad,  was  turned  into  a  foaming  torrent,  eight 
to  ten  feet  deep,  roaring  and  tearing  down,  and  bearing 
everything  before  it — tangled  masses  of  tamarisks,  hundreds 
of  beautiful  palm  trees,  scores  of  sheep  and  goats,  camels 
and  donkeys,  and  even  men,  women,  and  children ;  for  a 
whole  encampment  of  Arabs  was  washed  away  a  few  miles 
above  me.  The  storm  commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  at  half -past  nine  the  waters  were  rapidly  subsid- 
ing, and  it  was  evident  that  the  flood  had  spent  its  force. 
In  the  morning  only  a  gently  flowing  stream,  a  few  yards 
broad,  and  a  few  inches  deep,  remained.  But  the  whole 
bed  of  the  valley  was  changed.  Here,  heaps  of  boulders 
were  piled  up,  where  hollows  had  been  the  day  before ; 
there,  holes  had  taken  the  place  of  banks  covered  with 
trees.  Two  miles  of  tamarisk  wood,  situated  above  the  palm 
groves,  had  been  completely  washed  away,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  palm  trees  swept  down  to  the  sea. 

"  The  fact  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
mountains,  the  water,  when  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  falls,  runs 
down  from  their  rocky  sides  just  as  it  does,  in  Britain,  from 
the  roofs  of  our  houses.  There  is  nothing  in  the  valleys  to 
check  it,  and  so  it  gathers  force  almost  instantaneously,  and 
sweeps  everything  before  it.  The  monks  used  formerly  to 
build  walls  across  the  gullies  leading  down  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  they  planted  the  wadys  with  fruit  trees,  and  made 
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terracea  for  their  gardens,  and  these  checked  the  drainage 
and  let  it  down  by  degreea,  so  thut  the  Btornia  in  those  days 
must  have  been  comparatively  IiannlesB.  The  Amalekitcs 
and  former  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  adopted  probably 
the  same  means  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  their  coun- 

Fire,  also,  has  played  its  part  in  making  Sinn!  the  desert 
it,  in  great  part,  now  is ;  for  a  spark  from  the  pipe  of  a 
Bedouin  may  destroy  all  the  trees  of  a  valley.  Charcoal  for 
local  mining  purposes  must,  moreover,  have  been  required 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  have  caused  a  terrible  destruction 
of  trees.  Even  now,  indeed,  that  made  from  the  acaoi;i  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsula."  Camels 
loaded  with  it  are  constantly  met  on  the  way  between  Caiio 
and  Suez.  Hence,  in  the  valleys  from  which  the  aoacia 
wood  was  readily  procured  by  the  Hebrews,  for  the  building 
of  the  Ark  and  many  other  sacred  uses,  the  tree  is  now 
utterly  unknown. 

The  greater  number  of  trees,  formerly,  would,  moreover, 
not  only  increase  the  rainfall ;  the  fertility  of  the  region, 
thus  caused,  would  attract  a  denser  population  that  cau  now 
exist  in  these  regions,  and  their  care  and  labour  would  in- 
crease the  vegetable  richness  of  the  district.  Nor  are  indica- 
tions wanting,  both  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  in  the  desert 
regions  south  of  Palestine,  of  the  presence  of  a  fiir  larger 
population  than  the  present.  The  Egyptian  mines  created 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  Nile ;  and  in  Edom,  and  the 
southern  wilderness  of  the  Tib,  remains  of  cities  still  prove 
that  a  traffic  and  bustle  of  human  life,  almost  iuconceivable 
at  this  day,  once  animated  these  now  silent  landscapes. 

Yet,  with  every  allowance  for  greater  fertility  over  the 
>  iSliul  oiKf  PalaOnt,  p.  ST. 
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Peninsula  and  the  desert  north  of  it  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
we  fear  that  the  explanation  of  the  supply  of  manna  as  hav- 
ing come  from  the  tamarisk  tree  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Another  idea  has,  however,  been  advanced — that  of  its 
having  been  derived  from  the  manna  rains  known  in  various 
countries.  There  is  an  edible  lichen  which  sometimes  falls 
in  showers  several  inches  deep,  the  wind  having  blown  it 
from  the  spots  where  it  grew,  and  carried  it  onwards.  In 
1824  and  in  1828,  it  fell  in  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in 
great  quantities.  In  1829,  during  the  war  between  Persia 
and  Bussia,  there  was  a  great  famine  at  Oroomiah,  south- 
west of  the  Caspian  Sea.  One  day,  during  a  violent  wind, 
the  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with  what  the  people 
called  "  bread  from  heaven,'^  which  fell  in  thick  showers. 
Sheep  fed  on  it  greedily,  and  the  people,  who  had  never 
seen  it  before,  induced  by  this,  gathered  it,  and  having  re- 
duced it  to  flour,  made  bread  of  it,  which  they  found  palata- 
ble and  nourishing.  In  some  places  it  lay  on  the  ground 
five  or  six  inches  deep.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  an  amazing 
quantity  of  this  substance  fell  in  the  same  region,  covering 
the  ground,  here  and  there,  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
four  inches.  Many  of  the  particles  were  as  large  as  hail- 
stones. It  was  gray,  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  made  ex- 
cellent bread.  In  1846,  a  great  manna  rain,  which  occurred 
at  Jenischehr,  during  a  famine,  attracted  great  notice.  It 
lasted  several  days,  and  pieces  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  fell  in 
quantities.  When  ground  and  baked  it  made  as  good  bread, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  as  that  from  grain.  In  1846, 
another  rain  of  manna  occurred  in  the  government  of 
Wilna,  and  formed  a  layer  upon  the  ground,  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  It  was  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  rather  hard, 
irregular  in  form,  without  smell,  and  insipid,     Pallas,  the 
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BoiBiaii  naturalist,  obeerred  it  on  the  arid  mountains  and 
timeetone  tracte  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Tartary.  In  1828, 
Parrott  brought  somo  from  Mount  Ararat,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  lichen  known  aa  Parmelia  Bsculenta,  which  grows  on 
chalky  and  stony  soil,  like  that  of  the  Kirgheee  Steppes  of 
Central  Aeia.  Eversmann  described  several  kinds  of  it,  last 
century,  as  found  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  widely  spread 
over  Persia  and  Itfiddle  Asia.  It  is  round,  aud  at  times  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  varying  from  that  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  does  not  fix  itself  in  the  soil  iu  which  it  grows, 
but  lies  free  and  loose,  drinking  in  nourishment  from  the 
surface,  and  easily  carried  off  by  the  wind,  wliich  sweeps  it 
away  in  vast  quantities  in  the  storms  of  spring,  and  thus 
causes  the  "  manna  rains "  in  the  districts  over  which  the 
wind  travels.' 

It  has  been  acutely  remarked'  that  the  description  of 
manna  in  Exodus  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  it,  since  the  same  substance  could  not  "be  ground  iu 
mills  or  beaten  in  mortars"  and  yet  "melt  in  the  sun." 
There  would  then  be  room  for  supposing  that  both  the  tree 
and  the  lichen  manna  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  supply 
of  the  Hebrews ;  but,  in  any  case,  there  were  special  features 
which  imply  miraculous  agency.  The  quantity  of  manna 
now  gathered  iu  the  Peninsnla  iu  the  best  season  is  not 
more  than  600  or  700  pounds  weight  a  year,  aud  generally 
not  more  than  a  third  of  this  quantity,  so  that  no  probable 
estimate  of  the  greater  fertility  of  the  district  iu  ancient 
times  could  suppose  the  production  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  vast  host  of  Israel.     That  which  they  enjoyed  was  nntri- 

1  Hitler,  Bnlkundt,  vol,  vlil.  Abach.  I.  pp,  680  IT,  HacmlLlui'i  FimtnoUt  from  tin 
Fagtof  Naiiirt,v\M. 

■  KiUscb,  Exatut,  it  911  BidilnMD'a  AHhAm,  toI.  1.  p.  in).  Lsborde'e  Biodm 
Vtd  Nwnitn,9.K. 
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tiouB  and  satisfying,  whereas  the  tree  inanna  is  rather  a  con- 
diment than  a  food,  and  was  rightly  classed  by  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  for  its  effects  on  the  body,  as  a  drug,  and  kept, 
as  such,  in  the  medical  storerooms  found  in  all  temples. 
That  a  double  quantity  fell  on  the  sixth  day,  and  none 
on  the  seventh,  points,*  moreover,  to  direct  providential 
arrangements,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  tree  manna, 
which  has  always  been  well  known,  could  not  have  been  so 
great  a  wonder  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  have  required  a  sample 
to  be  preserved  to  future  generations. 

The  explanations  of  earlier  writers  have,  at  times,  been 
very  curious.  Manna  was  supposed,  for  instance,  to  have 
been  the  dust  of  trees  blown  off  by  the  air,  or  sweet  vapours 
rising  from  them,  and  falling,  when  condensed  by  the  dew, 
in  a  thick  honey -like  substance.  Air  manna  was  the  name 
given  to  this  fanciful  creation.'  "The  intense  heat  in 
Arabia,**  says  Oedman,  "draws  a  number  of  sweet  juices 
from  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  there,  and  the  odours  of 
these  rise  in  the  air  and  float  so  long  as  they  are  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere,  but  thicken  as  the  evening  cools,  and  fall 
with  the  dew  in  a  sticky,  honey-like  form/'  This  theory  is 
supported  by  authorities  which  are  at  least  curious,  however 
scientifically  incorrect.  Avicenna,'  in  his  great  book  on 
medicine,  describes  manna  as  "  a  dew  which  falls  on  stones 
or  plants,  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  of  the  thickness  of  honey,  and 
hardens  into  a  grain-like  form.**  In  another  place  he  speaks 
of  a  kind  of  manna  which  is  the  vapour  of  trees  and  plants, 

>  The  words  *^  abide  ye  every  man  In  his  place  on  the  seventh  day,"  were  held  by 
one  Jewish  sect  as  a  command  that  no  one  shonld  move  at  all  daring  the  whole 
Sabbath  from  the  spot  and  p(Mition  in  which  its  commencement  found  him.  Routh, 
On  Hegesipptu,  B.  8.,  vol.  1.  p.  885. 

1  See  a  long  list  of  authorities  in  Rosenmflller^s  Das  AlU  v.  Neue  Morfftnlandt 
ToL  ii.  p.  84. 

*  Bom  near  Bokhara,  a.d.  978.    Died  at  Ecbatana,  in  Persia,  a.d.  108S. 
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uinltrgoing  a  certain  preparation  in  tlie  air  and  falling  like 
honey,  at  night,  on  trees  and  stones.  In  the  eame  way  Aris- 
totle Bays,  "  Honey  falls  from  tlic  air,  especially  at  the  ascent 
of  the  larger  stars,  and  when  the  rulubow  is  seen,  but  not 
before  the  risiiig  of  the  Pleiades."  Pliny,  agreeing  with 
this,  writes,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  honey  falls 
from  the  air,  about  daybreak.  At  that  time  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  are  found  bedewed  with  honey,  and  any  one  early 
afoot  has  his  clothes  as  it  were  anointed,  and  his  hair  ropy." 
Shaw,  iu  strange  keeping  with  those  fancies,  tells  us  that 
wheu  travelling  in  Palestine,  his  bridle  and  saddle  were  one 
night  covered  with  sticky  dew.  The  monks  at  Sinai  also 
speitk  of  manna  falling  on  the  roof  of  their  cloister,  but  this 
may  be  the  manna  of  the  tamarisk,  carried  by  the  air. 

A  number  of  trees,  in  fact,  yield  more  or  less  of  a  sweet 
Bubstance  known  as  manna.  Two  kinds  of  ash  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  produce  it;  the  camera-thorn  of  India,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Northern  Persia,  and  Syria,  is  equally  famous  over 
these  widely  separate  regions ;  the  plant  called  gharb,  which 
grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  yields  what  is  called  the 
Beiruk  honey  ;  and  several  kinds  of  oak,  in  different  coun- 
tries, have  also  a  saccharine  exudation,  due  to  the  punctures 
of  the  leaves  by  insects.  All  these  sorts,  which,  however, 
are  rather  a  form  of  sugar  than  any  more  substantial  food, 
are  gathered  for  use ;  but  they  throw  little  light,  after  all, 
on  the  manna  of  the  Hebrews.  The  edible  liehcTi  seems  in 
all  respects  most  similar  to  the  famous  "  heavenly  bread  "  of 
Sinai  and  the  wilderness,"  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  hav- 

■  Fnrrer  thlnki  the  Unuriak  manns  thnt  of  Kinfliis.  nibfl  Lrx..  vol.  It.  p  109. 
Boml»odoe»thij«nthnr  of  the  srl.  "Mannn,"  In  Webm'i,  I hmiliidrliTbuch,  Kben' 
Durek  OowH,  pp.  S-B-ilT.  Winer,  BtalMilnimd,  art.  "  Mnnne,"  Rilter,  AVrf- 
*«n(fe,  TOl.  xiv.  pp.  660  fl.  MdhJiD  ud  Volclt,  Qcsenlug'  /.tx.,  Bte  Aiif.  p.  «». 
Knobel,  Bxului,  p.  in,    LIplAla  Palmer  thinks  tbe  qnuilll;  too  fiiuII  lt>  bt-re  CTer 
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ing  been  observed  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Dean  Stanley 
forcibly  sums  up  the  improbability  of  the  tamarisk  manna 
being  that  of  Exodus :  "  An  exudation  like  honey,  produced 
by  insects ;  used  only  for  medicinal  purposes ;  falling  on  the 
ground  only  from  accident  or  neglect,  and  at  present  pro- 
duced in  suflBcient  quantities  only  to  support  one  man  for 
six  months,  has  obviously  but  few  points  of  similarity  with 
the  'small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the 
ground ;  like  coriander  seed,  white ;  its  taste  like  wafers 
made  with  honey ;  gathered  and  ground  in  mills,  and  beat 
in  a  mortar,  baked  in  pans  and  made  into  cakes,  and  its 
taste  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil/"  In  his  opinion  the  manna 
of  Kurdistan  and  Persia — the  edible  lichen,  "far  more 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  Mosaic  account/"  Vaihinger 
thinks  that  the  tamarisk  manna,  even  if  miraculously  in- 
creased, would  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  His  closing  remarks  deserve  quotation  on  various 
grounds.  "  All  recent  travellers,"  says  he,  "  inform  us  that 
the  whole  peninsula  has  not  at  this  time  over  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  maintain  that  its  barren  soil  could  not  support 
many  more.  But  as  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  were 
Midianites  in  the  south  of  it,  and  Amalekites  in  no  small 
number  lived  in  its  northern  parts,  it  seems  hardly  conceiv- 
able how  a  nation  of  2,000,000  persons  could  find  room  in 
addition,  and  secure  food.  Yet  this  estimate  of  the  Israel- 
ites is  confirmed  by  two  different  reckonings.*  An  increase 
of  fertility  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred-fold  must  therefore 
be  assumed  during  forty  years,  to  explain  the  support  of  the 
Israelites;  and,  moreover,  the  tamarisk  manna  cannot  be 
made  into  bread. 

been  of  any  moment,  whi]e,'1>eBlde8,  It  is  only  fonnd  in  May  and  June.    Beeent 

ExphraUoruit  p*  24. 
i  SlnalandPales(inetYohUp.f»,    •  £xod.  xil.  87.    Norn.  i.  46 ;  li.  81 ;  xzri.  5L 
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''If,  besides,  the  number  of  Israelites  at  the  Exodus  is 
right,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  it :  if  the  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  be  a  historical  fact: 
nothing  remains  but  to  regard  the  manna  as  a  miraculous 
gift  for  the  support  of  the  Chosen  People/' ' 

>  TAlhinger,  in  Henog,  vol.  viii.  p.  795. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

STILL  ON  THE   WAY  TO   SINAI. 

Travelling  is  at  best  yery  slow  among  Orientals^  a  short 
distance  of  ten  miles  being  regarded  as  a  special  effort  by 
an  Arab  encampment,  while  tlie  ordinary  progress  made  is 
no  more  than  six.  A  vast  multitude  like  the  Hebrews  would 
be  even  slower  in  its  movement  than  the  population  of  a  few 
tents,  and  hence  it  would  require  a  long  time  before  the 
host  reached  the  tangled  and  difficult  passes  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains.  The  course  was  necessarily  determined  by  the 
facility  for  obtaining  water^  and  it  is  thus  more  or  less  easy 
to  conjecture ;  the  springs  and  wells  of  the  possible  routes 
being  known  to  us.  To  lead  them  must  have  been  a  most 
formidable  task,  for  the  breaking  up  of  a  vast  encampment, 
the  moving  and  the  pitching  of  the  tents,  the  securing 
cattle,  baggage,  the  feeding  and  watering  them,  and  a 
thousand  things  besides,  in  the  evening  would  create  a 
world  of  confusion  and  uproar  in  an  excitable  multitude 
of  so  immense  a  size.  What  each  morning  on  which  they 
woke  up  brought  with  it,  may  be  in  some  degree  realized  by 
Burton^s  description  of  the  daily  scene  at  the  starting  on  its 
successive  marches,  of  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

"  At  half-past  ten  that  evening,^'  says  he,  "  we  heard  the 

signal  for  departure ;  and,  as  the  moon  was  still  young,  we 

prepared  for  a  hard  night^s  work  over  rough  ground  covered 

with  thicket.     Darkness  fell  upon  us  like  a  pall ;  the  camfels 
VOL.  n.-i7 
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tripped  and  stumbled,  tossing  their  litters  like  cock-boats  in 
a  short  sea.  It  was  a  strange,  wild  scene  ;  the  black  basaltic 
field  was  dotted  with  the  huge  and  doubtful  forms  of  spongy- 
footed  camels,  with  silent  tread  looming  like  phantoms  in 
the  midnight  air,  the  hot  wind  moaned,  and  whirled  from 
the  torches  sheets  of  flame  and  fiery  smoke,  whilst  ever  and 
anon  a  swift-travelling  native  carriage,  drawn  by  mules  and 
surrounded  by  runners,  bearing  gigantic  blazing  cressets, 
threw  a  passing  glow  of  red  light  upon  the  dark  road  and 
tlie  dusky  multitude." 

At  last,  however,  the  Hebrews  had  readied  the  more  diffi- 
cult portion  of  their  journey.  Leaving  the  barren  sweep  of 
the  Desert  of  Sin,  which  stretches  along  tlie  seashore  to  the 
very  south  of  the  Peninsula,  the  mountain  system  of  Sinai 
was  close  before  the  Hebrews  in  all  its  grandeur.  Huge 
precipices  and  peaks  of  every  form,  in  bands  and  masses 
of  gray,  red,  brown,  green,  chalk-white,  and  raven-black, 
rose  on  every  side.  It  seem'^d  as  if  "  legions  of  evil  spirits 
had  united  their  strength  and  hostility  to  life,  in  piling  up 
the  hard,  naked,  desolate,  barren  cliffs,  pinnacles,  peaks, 
and  perpendicular  walls;  to  be  alone  amidst  which  would 
be  to  despair."  Yet  the  spirit  of  gain  had  led  men  even 
here,  for  ages  before  Moses.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
mining  district  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Tlio  route  lay 
through  Wady  Maghara,  past  Wady  Sidr,  to  Wady  Mo- 
katteb.  Mighty  walls  of  rock  on  both  sides  api)eared  to 
block  up  the  way  with  masses  hewn  by  Titans  and  lieaped 
up  one  on  the  other.  Red  and  black  stones^  broken  as  small 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  man,  lay  in  great  heaps,  or  strewed  the 
path,  which  led  imj^ercejitibly  upwards,  througli  jiiisses  dis- 
closing fresh  landscapes,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  pulses 
throbbed  and  a  shudder  ran  through  the  frame.     Countless 
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pinnacles  and  peaks,  cliffs  and  precipices,  of  every  colour — 
white  and  gray,  sulphurous  yellow,  blood-red  and  ominous 
black,  rose  anew  in  wild  confusion  and  to  vast  heights.* 
Wady  Maghara,  a  wide  valley,  closed  in  by  two  high  and 
rocky  mountains — the  Ta  Mafka  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Dophkah '  of  the  Hebrews,  now  opened  before  the  host :  its 
steep  and  lofty  southern  cliffs  of  dark  granite ;  its  northern, 
of  red  sandstone  varied  by  a  light  brown.  Here,  for  well- 
nigh  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  Moses,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  worked  their  treasured  mines  of  copper  and  tur- 
quoise, a  stone  to  which,  even  now,  the  Arabs  ascribe  the 
power,  when  worn,  of  warding  off  misfortune,  strengthening 
the  eyesight,  gaining  the  favour  of  princes,  securing  victory 
over  enemies,  and  driving  away  bad  dreams.'  In  the  midst 
of  the  valley  rose  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  crowned 
with  small  stone  houses  for  the  guard,  the  officers  and  the 
overseers  ;  their  only  roofs  a  slight  covering  of  palm 
branches  brought  from  the  Oasis  of  the  Amalekites,  which 
was  near.*  On  the  highest  peak  of  the  hill,  where  it  was 
most  exposed  to  the  wind,  were  the  smelting  furnaces,  and 
a  manufactory  where  a  peculiar  green  glass  was  prepared,  in 
imitation  of  emerald  ;  that  stone  itself  being  found  only 
more  to  the  south,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Inscriptions  and  rude  sculptures,  which  still  remain, 
show  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these  mines ;  the  very 
oldest  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  dating  further  back 
than  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  One  group  shews 
three  figures  bearing  the  royal  crown ;  the  third  holding 
fast,  with  his  left  hand,  an  enemy  wearing  a  feather  head- 
dress, who  kneels  at  his  feet — the  representative  of  the 

>  Ebera'  Uarda^  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  *  Num.  zxxiii.  13. 

*  Durch  Oaten,  p.  187.  *  Uarda,  vol.  iL  p.  168. 
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whole  local  population ;  the  right  hand  being  raised  to 
strike  the  suppliant  a  deadly  blow  with  an  uplifted  war- 
club.  The  Pharaoh  thus  portrayed,  is  Senefru,  the  last 
king  of  the  ancient  Third  Dynasty ;  beside  him  is  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  inscriptions  range 
from  the  reign  of  Senefru,  four  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
to  that  of  Thothmes  III.,  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  even  to  that  of  Rameses  II.,  the 
Oppressor. 

After  leaving  Egypt  the  Hebrews  had  advanced  leisurely, 
with  abundant  time  for  stragglers  to  regain  the  main  body 
at  each  change  of  the  encampment.  They  liad  rested  and 
refreshed  themselves  at  well-chosen  spots,  where  tlie  cattle 
could  be  watered,  fed,  and  cared  for,  and  the  flesh  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  divided  and  cooked.  How  long  the  stiiy  at 
each  halting  place  had  been  is  not  told,  but  it  must  always 
have  been  more  than  one  day,  as  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  whole  multitude  to  break  up,  and  encamp 
afresli,  daily.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  Moses,  the 
region  through  which  he  was  leading  his  people  sadly  dis- 
pirited them.  The  terrible  Wilderness  of  Sin  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  landscapes  of  such  almost  unequalled  desolation 
and  wildness  that  even  the  Romans,  in  after  ages,  were 
appalled  by  their  6a\'age  horrors,  as  of  huge  Alps,  bared  to 
their  stony  skeletons,  with  no  display  of  verdure  on  their 
gloomy  sides.  Through  such  scenes  the  host  had  advanced  ; 
surrounded  and  pressed  together  by  narrow  defiles ;  the 
hanging  rocks  overhead  apparently  ready  to  topple  down  on 
them ;  stumbling  over  loose  stones  and  wearily  climbing  up 
rocky  paths,  oflfering  no  green  blade  towards  which  the 
thirsty  tongue  of  the  cattle  might  stretch  out ;  the  herds  of 
(xnuels  and  cattle,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep,  blocking  up  the 
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narrow  gorges,  and  hindering  the  march  of  the  men,  women^ 
and  children.  The  road  they  had  thus  passed  iiad  been  ter- 
rible, but  that  which  now  opened  before  them  must  have 
looked  like  the  valley  of  death.  They  would  have  been 
more  than  human  if  they  had  been  able  to  endure,  without  a 
murmur,  experiences  so  different  from  those  which  they  had 
fancied  liberty  would  bring  them. 

Why  should  Moses  have  led  them  so  terrible  a  road  ? 
The  question  can  be  answered  only  when  we  know  whom, 
and  what,  the  great  leader  expected  to  find  at  Dophkah. 

Inscriptions  still  remaining  show  that  the  mines  in  this 
gloomy  region  were  in  full  operation  during  the  reign  of 
Rameses  K.,  the  Oppressor,  but  none  have  been  found  of 
that  of  his  successor,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ;  a  fact 
which,  together  with  the  evident  richness  of  the  abandoned 
workings,  seems  to  point  to  some  external  cause  having  led 
to  their  sudden  stoppage. 

Copper  was  very  early  known  not  only  in  Western  Asia 
and  Egypt,  but  also  in  Palestine.'  Homer  speaks  of  Sidon 
as  "  rich  in  copper,^'  and  the  metal  is  mentioned  no  less 
than  forty  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  while  iron  is  mentioned 
only  twice,  if  we  except  the  notices  in  Deuteronomy.  In 
the  book  of  Job  we  are  told, 

•*  There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver, 
And  a  place  for  gold,  which  they  refine  ; 
Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
And  they  melt  stone  into  copper. 
Man  sinketh  a  shaft  far  from  a  sojourner  ;  * 
There  the  forgotten  live,  away  from  the  feet  of  passers  by ; 
Away  from  man,  they  hover  *  on  the  rocks." 

>  Mdver'B  PhdrUzier^  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  >  Far  from  human  dwellings. 

*  Job  xxvili.  2-4.    An  obscare  passage.    The  rendering  given  is  combined  from 
Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  and  Ment 
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In  the  City  of  the  Dead  at  Memphis,  many  bropze  and 
copper  articles  are  found,  which,  like  the  mines  of  the  Wady 
Maghara,  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  pyramids ;  and, 
indeed,  the  wondrously  fine  hewing  of  the  blocks  of  stone  by 
the  builders  of  these  structures ;  the  delicate  sculptures,  in 
relief,  in  the  tombs  of  Gizeh ;  and,  especially,  the  almost 
matchless  statues  of  Cephrenee,  the  builder  of  the  Second 
Pyramid,  cut  out  of  the  hardest  breccia,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  metal  tools.* 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  torrid  and  desolate 
Egyptian  workings  at  Sinai  was  sad  in  the  extreme  ;  for 
"  to  work  in  the  mines ''  had  as  ominous  a  meaning  to  the 
population  of  the  Nile,  as  it  now  has  in  Russia,  wlien  spoken 
of  the  mines  of  Siberia.  Many  notices  on  the  monuments 
cast  a  dismal  light  on  the  horrors  of  those  condemned  to  this 
fate,  but  a  still  more  vivid  picture  of  them  has  been  left  us 
by  an  old  Greek  writer,  who  describes,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  misery  of  the  labourers  in  the  gold  mines  which 
lay  on  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea.' 

'*  The  kings  of  Egypt/*  says  he,  ^^send  to  the  gold  mines 
condemned  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  and  persons  con- 
victed on  false  accusation,  or  banished  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion. By  this  means  they  procure  the  labour  necessary  to 
obtain  the  great  treasures  these  mines  yield ;  the  punish- 
ment being  often  extended  not  only  to  the  offender,  but  to 
all  related  to  him.  The  number  of  the  convicts  is  very 
great,  and  they  are  all  chained  by  foot  irons,  and  have  to 

1  Ebers  thinks  these  must  have  been  of  copper,  which  he  assames  to  have  preceded 
iron,  as  childhood  does  manhood.  But  Dr.  Dahn,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  proves  that  iron 
is  often  found  earlier,  not  only  than  copper,  but  even  than  bronze.  UrgeschichU  der 
Oertnanischen  VOlker^  1881,  vol.  \.  p.  4. 

*  Agatharcides  (about  b.c.  150),  qnoted  by  Diodoms  Sicnlns,  iii.  xi.  xii.  xiiL 
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work  continually,  without  an  interval  for  rest.  Not  only 
is  there  no  break  of  work  for  them  by  day  :  the  very  night 
brings  them  none,  and,  withal,  every  chance  of  escape  is  cut 
off  from  them ;  for  foreign  soldiers,  whose  language  they 
do  not  understand,  are  set  over  them,  so  that  no  one  can 
move  his  guard  by  friendly  words  or  entreaties.  Where  the 
gold-bearing  soil  is  hardest,  huge  fires  are  kindled  to  loosen 
the  ground,  before  the  miners  begin  to  dig  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  rock  is  burnt  enough  to  require  less  violent  labour, 
many  thousands  of  the  unfortunates  are  set  to  break  it  up 
with  quarry  tools.  The  oversight  of  the  whole  work  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  skilled  oflBcer,  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  rich  and  poor  stone,  and  directs  the  toilers 
accordingly.  The  strongest  drive  shafts  into  the  rocks ;  not 
in  a  straight  line,  but  as  the  glittering  metal  may  lead,  and 
these  shafts  wind  and  turn  so  that  the  hewers  have  to  work 
with  a  lamp  on  their  forehead,  else  they  would  be  in  total 
darkness.  They  have,  moreover,  constantly  to  change  their 
position  as  the  rock  demands,  till  finally  they  get  the  pieces 
broken  off  and  thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  the  galleries. 
Meanwhile,  the  overseers  keep  them  up  to  this  heavy  task  by 
roughness  and  blows. 

*'  The  boys  who  have  not  yet  come  to  their  strength,  have 
to  go  into  the  shafts  in  the  rocks,  and  painfully  raise  and 
drag  out  to  the  open  day,  the  pieces  of  stones  broken  off  by 
the  miners.  From  these  lads,  men,  who  must  be  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  receive  each  a  fixed  quantity  of  this  quarried 
metal,  and  have  to  pound  it  in  stone  troughs,  with  iron 
pestles,  till  it  is  no  larger  than  a  pea. 

'*  The  wives  and  the  old  men  then  take  these  fragments 
and  pour  them  into  mills,  of  which  a  number  stand  in  a 
row,  and  these  are  driven  by  two  or  three  persons,  by  a 
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vincli,  till  the  whole  is  ground  a&  fine  aa  flour.  One  cannot 
look  at  theee  wretched  creatures,  who  not  only  are  unable  to 
keep  themBelves  clean,  but  are  too  ragged  even  to  hide  their 
oakedQeee,  without  lamenling  tlieir  fate.  For  there  is  no 
care  or  pity  for  the  sick,  the  injured,  the  gray-headed,  or 
for  the  weakneea  of  woman.  AH,  driven  by  blows,  must 
work  on  till  death  conieB  to  end  their  sufteringB  and  their 
Borrows.  In  the  bitternesa  of  their  agony,  tiie  condemned 
anticipate  the  future  as  even  more  horrible  than  the  present, 
and  wait  eagerly  for  death,  which  is  more  fondly  desired 
than  life.  The  discovery  of  these  mines  dates  from  the 
earliest  times :  they  must  have  been  begun,  already,  under 
the  old  kings." 

To  this  dismal  narrative  may  be  added  the  testimony  of 
hieroglyphic  inBcriptions,  still  extant  at  the  ancient  mines 
of  Sarftbit-el  Kh&dim,  another  spot  in  the  Sinai  Mountains, 
where  similar  scenes  were  to  he  witnessed  in  these  old, 
wicked  times.  One  of  the  principal  tablets  refers  to  a  cer- 
tain Hnr-ur-ra,  superintendent  of  the  mines,  who  arrived 
there  in  the  month  Phamenoth,  in  the  reign  of  some  mon- 
arch not  mentioned,  probably  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The 
aathor  of  the  inscription  declares  that  he  never  left  the 
mine  ;  he  exhorts  the  chiefs  to  go  there  also,  and  "  if  your 
faces  fail,"  says  he,  "  the  goddess  Athor  will  give  you  her 
arms  to  aid  you  in  the  work.  Behold  me,  how  I  tarried 
there  after  I  had  left  Egypt — my  face  sweated,  my  blood 
grew  hot.  I  ordered  the  workmen  daily,  and  said  unto  them, 
'  There  is  still  turquoise  in  the  mine,  and  the  vein  will  be 
found  in  time.'  And  it  was  so  ;  the  vein  was  found  at  last, 
and  the  mine  yielded  well.  When  I  came  to  this  land, 
aided  by  the  king's  genii,  I  began  to  labour  strenuously. 
The  troops  came  and  entirely  occupied  it,  so  that  none 
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escaped  therefrom.  My  face  grew  not  frightened  at  the 
work,  I  toiled  cheerfully ;  I  brought  abundance^  yea,  abun- 
dance of  turquoise,  and  obtained  yet  more  search.  I  did 
not  miss  a  single  vein.'' 

Another  inscription  runs  :  ^'  I  came  to  the  mines  of  my 
lord.  I  commenced  working  at  Mafka,  for  turquoise,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  men  daily.  Never  was  like  done  in  the  reign 
of  Senefru,  the  justified.^' 

The  explorations  of  Major  Palmer  have,  in  recent  years, 
helped  vividly  to  illustrate  some  details  of  this  sad  narrative. 
In  the  little  Wady  Umm  ThemAim,  he  discovered  the  mouth 
of  a  mine  a  short  way  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  on  enter- 
ing found  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  galler- 
ies, leading  about  400  feet  into  the  rock.  Most  of  these 
were  so  low  that  he  had  to  creep  on  his  hands  through 
them,  and  a  safe  return  was  only  secured  by  the  precaution 
of  unwinding  a  cord  as  he  advanced,  to  mark  his  proper 
course  in  getting  out  again.  The  air  was  oppressive  in  the 
extreme,  for  there  was  no  ventilation ;  the  fresh  outer  at- 
mosphere finding  no  entrance  to  the  depths  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  bats,  moreover,  flew  out  in  great  numbers,  entangling 
themselves  in  his  hair  and  beard.  The  walls  of  the  galleries 
were  still  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  lamps  used,  ages  before, 
by  the  miners,  and  a  wooden  prop  was  found  which  had 
supported  the  roof  of  some  side  gallery  "  perhaps  before  the 
building  of  the  First  Pyramid  : "  for  so  old  were  the  work- 
ings that  even  the  hieroglyphics  at  their  mouth  were  well- 
nigh  worn  away  by  time.  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  persons  obnoxious  to  the 
Pharaoh,  but  their  whole  families  and  connections ;  chil- 
dren, men,  wives,  and  old  people,  were  banished  to  the 

1  PfUmer*s  Duert  qf  the  BxoduSt  pp.  196  ff . 
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mines ;  and  it  may  readily  be  conjectured  that  this  con- 
vict population  was  recruited,  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II. 
and  his  Bucceeaor,  from  the  troublesome  elements  in  the 
Delta.  Indeed,  great  numbers  of  Hebrews  of  all  classes, 
with  their  families,  must  have  been  thus  put  out  of  the  way  ; 
and  among  those  thus  banished  to  worse  than  death,  it  may 
well  be  that  friends  and  relatives  of  Moses  himself,  con- 
demned after  his  fliglit  to  Midian,  might  be  found. 

The  mines  were,  in  fact,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Eoman 
emperors,  the  equivalent  of  our  penal  settlements,  or  rather 
of  the  French  Bagnios ;  since  the  condemned  worked  in 
chains.  In  the  famous  porphyry  quarries  between  tlie  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  the  miners  were  exclusively  piTsoiis  .sen- 
tenced to  this  fate,  and  included  not  a  few  noble  clenu'ntK, 
such  as  the  multitude  of  Christian  confessors  banished  by 
Diocletian  to  these  wretched  places. 

In  the  same  way,  as  before  noticed,  Manetho's  account 
of  the  £]iodus  informs  us,  that  Amenophis  (Menephtali) 
ordered  all  the  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons  to  be 
brought  together  from  all  Egypt — 80,000  in  number — and 
sent  to  the  stone-quarries  east  of  the  Nile,  to  work  there, 
apart  from  the  Egyptian  convicts.  There  were,  we  are  told, 
some  learned  men  among  these  unfortunates — priests  in- 
fected with  "  leprosy."  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  Manetho  names  a  priest  of  On — Osarsiph  or  Moses — its 
chosen  by  these  "unclean"  as  their  leader.  Tlio  quarries, 
however,  were  probably  not  the  only  place  to  which  these 
outcasts  were  sent,  or  perhaps  not  even  the  real  one,  but 
that  the  mines  of  Sinai  had  their  share.  Indeed,  the  men- 
tion of  the  quarries  on  the  Nile  soenis  only  a  later  invention, 
in  keeping  with  the  wild  coiifui^ion  of  places  and  dates 
which  marks  the  story. 
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That  these  so-called  lepers  were  no  other  than  the  He- 
brews, admits  of  little  doubt.  Those  who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  Egyptians,  either  from  neglecting  the  sanitary  laws 
BO  strictly  enforced  on  the  Nile,  or  from  opposing  the  relig- 
ion of  the  country,  were  habitually  branded  as  leprous.  It 
is,  moreover,  beyond  question,  as  already  stated,  that  lep- 
rosy actually  afflicted  the  Hebrews  when  they  left  Egypt. 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  therefore,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  deporting  all  who  incurred 
their  suspicion  or  displeasure,  to  the  mines  of  Sinai,  with 
their  families  and  connections,  that  Moses  would  find  there 
great  numbers  of  his  people,  whom  he  could  free  from  their 
terrible  sufferings,  and  carry  off  with  him  into  liberty. 

The  route  by  the  mines  would  be  the  more  practicable 
since,  even  in  the  absence  of  springs,  there  was  doubtless  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  miners,  in  huge  tanks  excavated  in 
the  rock.  In  a  curious  Ancient  Egyptian  plan  of  the  gold 
mines,  now  preserved  at  Turin,  such  a  reservoir  occurs,  and 
an  inscription  found  at  Kukan,  on  the  Nile,  informs  us 
that  Rameses  II.  took  care  to  provide  one  on  the  road  to 
them.  He  had  heard  that  much  gold  was  to  be  had  in 
the  district,  but  that  the  drivers  and  their  asses  perished 
from  thirst  on  the  way.  The  head  men  of  the  part  were 
therefore  summoned,  and  being  asked  how  this  could  be 
prevented,  returned  an  answer  which,  curiously  enough,  as- 
cribes to  him,  in  high  oriental  flattery,  the  power  of  work- 
ing the  very  miracle  which  Moses  wrought  with  his  rod  : 
'*  Thou  commandest  the  water — ^  Flow  over  the  rocks ' — 
and  an  ocean  hurries  forth  in  obedience  to  thy  word.^'  Nor 
is  this  the  only  case  in  which  similar  care  for  the  provision 
of  water,  in  like  circumstances,  is  mentioned.  In  the  very 
region  of  the   Sinai  mines,  in  Wady  Maghara,  there  is  a 
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tablet  cut  on  the  rocks,  which  shows  tlie  Pharaoh  Rathoures, 
of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  with  a  great  vesse]  at  his  side,  from 
which  water  is  atreaming  out;  the  word  "Life"  being 
thrice  repeated,  and  an  inscription,  written  above,  "  The 
Lord  of  the  Monntains.  Ke  brings  here  the  gift  of  water." 
The  figure  of  the  Pharaoh  himself  is  accompanied  by  words 
which  illustrate  the  awe  in  which  the  monarchy  of  Egypt 
was  held  by  its  subjects  I  Thrice  over  he  is  styled  "  The 
great  god,  the  lord  of  both  lands,  the  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt." 

This  tablet  was  cut  in  memory  of  a  victorious  military 
expedition  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Rathoures  against 
"  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Sinai,"  and  also  as  a  grateful  recog- 
nition of  his  care  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the  miners 
and  the  Egyptian  force  that  watched  them.  Traces  of  tho 
reserroirs  he  provided  are,  indeed,  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
garrison  poet. 

The  expectation  of  freeing  a  large  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  a  dismal  fate,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  find  water  for  his  host  in  the  huge 
cisterns  on  the  route,  the  shortest  to  Sinai — perhaps,  also, 
the  belief  that  he  would  secure  supplies  of  various  kinds  in 
the  magazines  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  miners  and  of 
the  garrison,  may  well  have  induced  Moses  to  pass  through 
Dophkah.  The  small  Egyptian  force,  which  a  tablet  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty '  informs  us  was  at  that  time  only  i.tg  men 
strong,  conld  give  no  effective  resistance,  and  in  all  pniba- 
bility  withdrew  before  the  vaat  host  of  the  Hebrews,  to  join 
the  neighbouring  hostile  Arab  tribes,  and  offer,  in  their  com- 
pnny,  at  a  later  time,  a  front  to  the  invaders. 

From    Dophkah  the    road  to  Sinai   lay  in  a  direct  line 

■  Lepaliu,  DtnbnlUa;  toI.  II.  p.  137, 
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through  Wady  Mukatteb  and  Wady  Feirdn ;  the  former 
famed,  through  many  centuries  past,  for  the  inscriptions 
from  which  it  has  received  its  name' 

The  wady,  at  first  broad,  gradually  narrows  into  a  ravine, 
on  tJie  west  side  of  which,  almost  exclusively,  these  inscrip- 
tiouB  are  found.     None  of  them,  whether  in  Siuaitic  (Na- 


l)utha.'an),  Greek,  Coptic,  or  Arabic,  are  cut  into  the  rock 
to  any  depth,  or  with  any  care.  Even  the  best  are  only 
Bcratcbed  on  the  surface,  some  bo  lightly  that  it  eeems  as  if 
a  nail,  a  knife,  or  a  flint,  had  been  used  rather  than  a  chisel. 
Beside,  many  are  outlines  of  animals  and  other  objects,  but 
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the  artistic  skill  of  these  is  on  a  par  with  the  rude  designs 
on  the  house^oora  of  the  Fellahs,  or  those  of  children  in 
their  first  attempts  at  drawing ;  indeed,  they  are  such  as  only 
infantile  minds  could  condescend  to  esecute.  Armed  and 
unarmed  men  ;  laden  and  unladen  camels  ;  horses,  with  and 
without  riders  and  leaders  ;  long-horned  antelopes  ;  stars 
and  crosses,  have  been  in  special  favour  with  the  creators  of 
this  strange  gallery  ;  but  there  are  also  ships,  fish,  and  such 
elementary  hunting  scenes  as  a  dog  chasing  an  ant«Iope, 

These  inscriptions  dat«,  apparently,  from  a  few  centuries 
before  and  after  Christ ;  some  of  them  the  work,  it  may  be, 
of  heathen  ;  others,  without  doubt,  of  Christians  of  the 
earliest  centuries  of  our  era.  Already,  in  the  sixth  century, 
Cosmaa  Indicopleustes '  speaks  of  tliem  as  memorials  of  tlic 
passage  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  thinks  the  character^! 
in  which  they  are  written  a  proof,  in  Hebrew,  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  Similar  inscriptions  are  found  more 
or  leas  frequently  over  the  whole  of  Arabia  Petrjea,  as  far 
as  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  the  Uauran  on  the  north-eiist. 
But  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  Sinai  Pcuiusula,  where 
their  similarity  in  the  most  widely  separated  wudys,  even 
those  roost  off  the  ordinary  lines  of  travel,  seems  to  sliow 
they  were  the  work  of  the  resident  tribes.  The  exact  re- 
semblance of  the  written  characters  emi»loyed,  to  those  on 
the  coins'  of  the  Nabathiean  princes,  who  resided  in  the 
rock-city  of  Petra,  between  the  Dead  Sea  aud  the  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  which  bounds  the  Siniu  Peninsula  on  the  eaet, 
has  also  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  their  local  origin. 

That  they  were,  however,  in  all  cases  the  work  of  people 
who,  though  local,  were  yet  unsettled,  is  shown  in  various 
ways.     They  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  precisely 

■  Aboot  ^D.  SSL  ■  The  evllGBl  of  IbeH  coina  date  From  B.C.  1S1  to  146. 
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where  persons  on  a  journey  could  find  shade :  they  are  al- 
ways 80  low  that  they  can  be  reached  without  difficulty  from 
the  ground,  and  they  have  been  thrown  off  so  carelessly  that 
the  rock  haa  hardly  in  any  case  been  smoothed  to  prepare 
for  them.  Had  the  writers  lived  on  the  spot,  they  wonld 
have  spent  more  time  on  the  stony  memorials  by  which  they 
sought  to  immortalize  themselves,  and  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  scratches  that  would  long  ago  Iiave  been  illeg- 
ible, but  for  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  hoat,  which  have 
not  only  preserved  the  stone  wonderfully,  but,  in  many 
places,  covered  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  glassy  coating.  Men 
do  not  care,  moreover,  to  perpetuate  tlK'ir  mimes  where  they 
habitually  live,  but  rather  at  spots  which  they  only  visit  for 
a  time. 

Already,  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  the  great 
Itameeee  chiselled  his  name  and  his  likeness  on  the  mountain 
walls  of  the  lands  he  had  conquerefl.  Mercenaries  of  Peiim- 
metichns  I.,'  who  had  journeyed  to  the  second  cataniet, 
carved  their  names  on  the  leg  of  one  of  the  colossi  which 
keep  guard  over  the  temple  of  Abu-Simhel ;  on  the  great 
Sphinx  of  Gizeh  ;  on  the  walls  of  the  famous  tombs  near 
Thebes,  and  on  many  other  similar  places ;  just  as  in  the 
Written  Wady  of  Sinai,  hundreds  of  Greek  and  Roman 
travellers  have  inscribed  mementoes  of  themselves,  in  prose 
and  verse,  often  along  with  their  names.  It  was,  thus,  the 
whim  of  antiquity,  as  much  as  of  to-day,  to  leave  some 
record  of  one's  self  in  passing  noted  scenes. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Sinai  inscriptions  refer  to  a 
wandering  life,  strengtliens  the  grounds  for  referring  them 
to  a  similar  origin.  Outlines  of  laden  camels,  ships,  men 
with  staves  in  their  hands,  and  gazelles,  the  symbol  of  the 
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desert,  occur  most  frequently.  Other  representations  point 
to  special  circumstances  which  caused  many  to  make  this 
valley  the  limit  of  their  journey.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  inscriptions  follow  certain  directions.  The  chief  stream 
flows,  as  it  were,  towards  Mount  Serbal ;  another,  much 
feebler,  towards  Mount  Sinai ;  a  third,  towards  the  rock-city 
Petra,  and  a  fourth  is  found  in  the  Hauran.  But  the  Wady 
Mokatteb  must  have  had  especial  attractions,  for  its  sides 
show  an  unwonted  number  of  inscriptions. 

The  first  step  towards  the  understanding  of  these  strange 
records  was  made  by  Professor  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year 
1840,  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  value  of  some  of  the  signs. 
But  Beer  died  soon  after  this  feat,  leaving  it  to  be  followed 
to  noteworthy  results  by  otliers.  In  1849,  Professor  Tuch, 
also  of  Leipsic,  following  the  hints  thus  given,  was  able 
to  show  that  the  autliors  of  tlie  inscriptions  were  mostly 
heathen  Arabs,  who  had  jierpetuated  their  names  when  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of  their  Sabaean  worship — 
Sinai,  Serbal,  and  the  Wady  Feirdn.  The  ancient  Arabs 
worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  the  brightest  of  the 
stars,  preferring  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  for  sanc- 
tuaries, as  nearest  to  their  god  Baal — the  sun.  Their  prim- 
itive temples  were  only  some  stones  of  special  shape,  laid 
rudely  on  each  other,  but  they  also  liked  to  pray  under  the 
shade  of  broad-spreading  trees,  which  seemed  an  emblem  of 
the  Moon-goddess,  who  sent  fruitfulness  and  prosperity. 
To  such  a  religion  the  authors  of  the  inscriptions  belonged, 
for  many  of  them  describe  themselves  as  '*  Servants,*'  ^^  Fear- 
ers," or  ''Priests*'  of  the  Sun-god,  Baal,  and  of  the  Moon. 
Among  all  the  names,  moreover,  numerous  though  they  be, 
not  one,  according  to  Tuch,  is  Christian  or  Biblical.  But  in 
this  he  differs  from  other  scholars. 
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The  GhriBtian  croaBes  and  signs  which  nccompiuiy  manj' 
inscriptions,  seem  either  to  be  more  recent  additions,  or  the 
work  of  the  latest  pilgrim  visitors,  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianitj,  but  still  retained  the  use  of  the  Nabatliseun  writing, 

Tuch  thinks  that  the  inscriptions  date  from  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  spread  of  Christianity  over  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  and  that  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  an  Arabic  dialect,  with  some  Aramaic  words. 
Levy,  a  professor  at  Breslan,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
that  they  are  written  in  Aramaic,  but  show  signs  of  Arabic 
influence ;  but,  after  all,  Aramaic  and  Arabic  may  be  called 
dialects  of  ft  common  speech.  He  thinks  most  of  them  date 
from  the  century  before  Christ,  and  that  the  latest  must  be 
as  old  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  "The  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  writers,"  says  he,  "  may  have  been  that  such  in- 
scriptions would  keep  them  always,  as  it  were,  before  the 
gods,  and  secure  their  permanent  favour.  To  make  this  the 
surer,  they  often  added  rude  pictures  of  themselves,  perhaps 
with  some  detail  of  their  personal  surroundings ;  and  thus, 
it  may  be,  we  have  at  the  side  of  an  inscription,  the  outlines, 
sometimes  of  the  individual  alone ;  at  others,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  camel  or  horse,  as  if  to  make  him  be 
remembered  more  easily." 

Palmer's  hypothesis  seems  to  have  much  to  recommend  it 
as  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  of  inscriptions  found  in 
Wady  Mokatteb.  He  thinks  that  a  great  Arab  fair  must 
have  been  held  periodically  there.  To  this  Ebers  adds  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  the  scene,  from  time  to  time,  of 
a  great  religious  or  national  feast,  like  those  which  still  take 
place  among  the  local  Arabs.  Palmer  describes  such  a  great 
national  feast  of  the  Bedouins,  at  which  games,  races  of 
camels,  and  rejoicings  of  all  kinds  took  place.    lu  old  times, 
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such  a  gathering,  held  in  this  wady,  would  bring  together 
the  population  from  all  parts ;  uniting  as  it  would,  like 
similar  occasions  now,  the  attractions  of  a  large  fair  or 
market,  to  those  of  popular  amusements  and  spectacles,  and 
religious  observances. 

The  inscriptions  in  Greek  are  of  as  little  value  as  the 
Nabathaean.  According  to  Ebers,  some  show  heathen,  some 
Christian  names.  Beside  that  of  a  Deacon  Job,  a  soldier, 
who  evidently  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Christians,  has  written, 
"  A  poor  set  of  trash  these.  I,  the  soldier,  have  written  this 
all  with  my  own  hand.*^* 

Alush,  the  next  camping  place  of  the  Hebrews,*  may  have 
been  near  a  spring  which  bubbles  up  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  Wady  Feirdn,  whore  the  mountains  and  the 
ground  "show  a  strange  variety  of  colours  ;  red  predominat- 
ing so  greatly  that  many  of  the  ridges  and  lower  elevations 
look  at  a  distance  like  fallen  brick  walls. 

Wady  Feirdn  itself,  with  its  background  of  distant  peaks, 
is,  in  many  parts,  like  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where  the 
pinnacles  rise  barest  and  most  abruptly  to  the  heavens, 
seeming  to  forbid  approach.  Inviting,  above  other  valleys 
of  Sinai,  as  it  advances,  its  entrance  is  destitute  of  any  other 
vegetation  than  the  poor  growth  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  the  Coloquintida,  with  its  bright  golden 
orange-like  fruit.  But  the  outward  similarity  is  all,  for  it  is 
at  once  very  bitter  and  in  some  degree  poisonous,  though 
used  by  the  Arabs,  in  small  quantities,  as  a  drug. 

A  sketch  by  Ebers  of  this  part  of  his  route  brings  the 
landscape  and  its  people  vividly  before  us.    ^'  On  the  follow- 

>  Durck  Omen,  pp.  185-179. 

*  Num.  xxxiii.  18.  Alasb,  in  the  TargumUts^  means  "  a  crowd  of  men.**  Knobd 
iExodut^  p.  162),  folluwed  by  the  Speaker^  Commentary »  thinks  the  Hebrewf 
avoided  Wady  Feirftn,  but  Eben.  leads  them  thronch  it. 
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ing  morning,"  says  he,  "  we  broke  up  very  early.  The  fires 
of  our  Arabs  were  still  burning  when  the  camels  were  loaded, 
and  the  last  quarter  of  the  waning  moon  stood  in  full  splen- 
dour in  the  heavens.  It  was  cold  and  quite  dark  when  we 
began  our  mareb.  But  red  light  soon  showed  itself  in  the 
east,  then  golden  strii>eB  ;  the  air  growing  colder  as  the  day 
approached.  Yet  this  was  very  soon  over,  for  the  night 
turned  to  day  wondronsly  fast,  and  ae  the  pale  sickle  of  the 
moon  faded  before  the  flaming  disk  of  the  sun,  the  cold  gave 
way  to  heat."  Ere  long  he  had  a  glimpse  of  young  life  in 
the  wady,  such  as,  in  these  imchangiug  regions,  it  may  have 
shown  itself  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

"  We  had  far  outmarched  the  camels,  and  were  awaiting 
them  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  when  two  Bedouin  girls, 
with  the  back  of  their  heads  veiled,  but  their  faces  bare, 
came  near.  The  one  was  sjiecially  attractive ;  with  great 
black  eyes,  that  looked  out  astonished  into  the  world  ;  a  fine 
nose,  and  teeth  like  veritable  pearls,  wliich  shone  out  iu  two 
rows  of  radiant  white  amidst  the  golden  brown  of  her 
complexion.  The  second,  though  less  charming,  was  more 
lively  than  her  sister,  and  like  her  wore  only  a  blue  cotton 
veil  and  a  poor  tunic  of  the  same  stuff,  which  reached  to  the 
knees,  leaving  her  slender  legs  and  small  ankles  and  feet  ex- 
posed. As  soon  as  they  stiw  us  they  left  their  brown  goats 
and  hid  behind  a  rock. 

"Calling  them,  and  holding  out  a  few  piastres,  the 
plainer  one  ventured  first  to  come  near  us,  then  the  other. 
Eager  to  get  the  proffered  gift,  they  held  out  their  slender 
but  well-formed  arms  for  it,  but  would  not  venture  to  take 
it,  lest  we  should  touch  them  with  our  '  unclean  '  hands. 
When  at  last,  however,  we  liad  thrown  the  piastres  so  fai 
that  they  had  no  fear  of  us,  one  of  our  Arabs  came  in  sight, 
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and,  instantly,  both  the  girls,  climbing  the  steep  rocks  on 
the  left,  were  off  out  of  sight  so  swiftly  that  they  might 
really  well  be  compared  to  gazelles.  It  seems  that  they 
could  hardly  hope  to  get  husbands  if  they  had  approached 
a  stranger ;  and  they  would,  moreoTer,  have  had  to  bear 
reproaches  and  blame  from  their  parents/'* 

In  one  of  the  side  valleys  close  by.  Palmer  found  a  rock 
which  the  Arabs  venerate  as  that  from  which  Moses  brought 
forth  the  waters  miraculously.'  It  is  surrounded  with  heaps 
of  little  stones,  which  lie  also  on  each  fragment  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  has  the  following  legend  con- 
nected with  it :  When  the  children  of  Israel  had  encamped 
beside  the  wondrous  stream,  and  were  resting  after  they  had 
quenched  their  thirst,  they  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
small  stcmes  on  the  rocks  before  them.  Hence  rose  a  cus- 
tom of  doing  the  same,  which  the  Arabs  still  keep  up  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  miracle.  They  think  it  makes 
Moses  especially  friendly;  and,  in  this  belief,  any  one  who 
has  a  sick  friend  throws  a  small  stone  in  his  name,  confi- 
dent that  the  sufferer  will  soon  get  better  through  this  being 
done.'* 

A  detached  rock  in  the  south-east  of  Jebel  Mdsa,  which 
has  some  curious  fissures  and  weather  markings,  has  also 
been  claimed  as  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses.  It  is  an  insu- 
lated  block  of  granite  about  12  feet  high,  and  of  an  irregu- 
lar shape.  Some  apertures  on  its  surface,  about  twenty  in 
number,  are  said  to  be  those  from  which  the  water  issued. 
They  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  round  three  sides  of  the 
stone,  and  are  for  the  most  part  10  or  12  inches  long,  2  oi 
3  inches  broad,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  deep,  though  a  ten 

>  Durch  Gmeny  p.  183. 

t  Ezod.  xvii.  6, 7.    Massah  s  temptation.    Meribah  m  chiding. 

•  Palmer's  Desert  qfihe  Exodus^  p.  160. 
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are  as  deep  as  4  inches.  As  to  their  clmracter,  Burckhardt 
eaya :  "  Every  observer  must  be  convinced  on  the  slightest 
examination,  that  most  of  them  are  the  work  of  art,  though 
three  or  four  may  be  natural,  aud  may  first  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  stone,  and  have  induced  the  monks  to  call  it 
the  rock  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  water.  But  not  only 
are  the  holes  themselves  evidently  artificial ;  the  spaces 
between  them  have  been  chiselled  to  imitate  the  action  of 
water  on  the  stone,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if 
water  had  flowed  from  the  fissures,  it  must  generally  have 
taken  quite  a  different  direction.  The  neighbouring  Arabs 
venerate  it  highly,  and  put  grass  into  the  fissures  as  offer- 
ings to  the  memory  of  Moses,  in  the  eame  way  as  tliey  put 
grass  on  the  tombs  of  their  saints,  because  it  is  to  them  the 
most  precious  gift  of  nature,  and  that  on  which  their  exist- 
ence chiefly  depends."' 

A  curious  passage  from  the  geologist  Fraas,'  deserves 
notice  in  this  connection :  "A  sharp  eye  sees  at  the  foot 
of  Horeb,  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  valley,  on  the 
smooth  bare  wall  of  rock,  a  number  of  green  spots,  some 
higher  than  others."  Having  climbed  to  one  of  them  on 
the  east  of  the  mountain,  Fraas  adds,  "  a  granite  wall  rose 

■  The  Rev,  Cuioa  Nonie,  Bibli  Educator,  ml.  i.  p.  M7,  idda  1o  tbe  mlrBcle  which 
actoollf  look  pluH,  tbat  "i  perpciiul  rnnning  rivi^r  followMl  tho  lenKllteg  in  all 
their  fortj  jcore'  wuidering» ;  not  runnlit^  up  hill,  at  some  havo  abenrdly  i«ld,  but 
doubtleM  nneHCd  it  the  held  or  ever;  vallcj  wblcb  the;  entered,  nmklng  vvelj 
■idy  ■  Hstenouree  for  the  time,  anrl  only  cesslii);  when  thrj  reached  Kadesh 
Burncs.  the  northern  limli  of  tlieli  wandering."  But  tbe  plain  of  Hortb  la  ^.OOO  feel 
above  Ihe  rea,  while  the  coone  ot  the  InTaelllee  was  alternately  a  descent  and  an 
aKCnl,  lli«t  to  the  seaBbore.  and  tben,  by  a  series  of  sleep  lavini's,  to  elevation  af  ler 
elevation  la  Ihe  Negeb  or  Somb  Cooutry.  Nor  was  Kadesb  Iho  nurlbem  limit  ot 
their  march,  for  Uicy  went  beyond  Bonnah,  which  le  considerably  north  of  It ;  and, 
moreover.  Ibey  had  no  walcr  at  Uerlbah.  near  MonnC  Hor.  All  Ihia  le  only  Ihe 
reaulc  nf  a  mlKOOceptton  ot  St.  Paul's  allegory,  In  which  i:h[tet.  under  Ihe  flgtm  at 
a  "  spiritual  Rock,"  la  aald  to  bavn  followed  larael  throoKb  tbe  wUdemew.  (1  Cot 
X.  4.    Bee  Meyer.} 

*  Atftttm  Ortmt,  18(7,  p.  lO. 
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perpendicularly  from  the  debris  below.  A  fig  tree  at  its 
foot  is  first  seen^  but^  as  one  approaches^  shrubs  and  verdure 
show  themselves,  quickened  by  a  small  basin  of  water  fed 
from  a  spring  close  at  hand.  This  runs  from  the  smooth 
face  of  the  rock,  about  breast  high,  with  the  fulness  of  a 
good-sized  well-pipe.  But  on  looking  more  closely,  the 
opening  through  which  it  burst  out  proved  to  be  artificial. 
No  traces  can  be  seen  of  water  elsewhere  in  the  mountain 
wall,  to  betray  the  presence  of  a  spring  thus  previously 
hidden  behind  the  granite.  On  the  whole  face  of  the  rock, 
in  its  height  of  forty  feet,  only  crystals  of  felspar  glitter, 
showing  no  indications  of  the  water  behind.  The  spring 
has  been  struck  out  of  the  rock  by  a  human  hand ;  a 
circumstance  which  reminds  a  geologist  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  of  Moses,  the  great  student  of  the  hills  and  of 
man,  who  struck  a  rock  on  Horeb  and  the  water  flowed 
from  if 

In  entering  Wady  Feir&n  from  the  west  the  mountainB 
are  of  sandstone,  brown-red  granite,  and  dark  porphyry, 
varied  by  green  and  grayish  yellow  rocks,  which  hem  in  the 
wanderer.  Underfoot  there  is  nothing  but  sand.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  thorny  and  scant  growth  of  the  wilder- 
ness begins  to  be  more  abundant  and  stronger,  and  the  sight 
of  shrubs  indicates  the  nearness  of  water  and  fertility.  Pres- 
ently a  fertile  spot  opens,  with  a  thread  of  palms,  tamarisks, 
acacias,  and  other  vegetation,  marking  the  course  of  the 
streamlet  of  which  the  whole  are  a  gift.  The  flow  must 
have  been  much  larger  in  former  times,  here  and  in  other 
wadys,  for  one  meets  not  a  few  traces  of  the  soil  having  been 
formerly  cultivated,  where  it  is  now  left  untilled,  from  the 
increasing  drought.  Along  the  feeble  brook  in  Wady 
Feir&n  are  the  first  Bedouin  gardens  met  in  the  Penin- 
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Bula,  if  we  may  use  the  word  garden  of  rude  encloanree 
of  a  few  treee.  On  one  side  are  remaing  of  grain-bonses 
and  watch-towers,  now  no  longer  needed,  ae  the  plough  has 
now  no  work  in  these  parte.  Farther  on  are  the  huts  of 
Arabs,  with  a  few  treee  among  them.  For  a  good  half-hour 
you  plod  on,  eastward,  amidet  this  unusual  blush  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  around.  There  are  still  five 
thoQsand  palms  in  the  wady,  paying  taxes  to  the  Egyptian 
government ;  the  shadoof  beiug  need  to  raiee  the  water  of 
the  streamlet  to  their  roots.  As  I  have  already  said,  tlie 
fatal  error  of  requiring  the  taies  to  be  paid  in  charcoal  is, 
however,  constantly  tending  to  the  destruction  of  what  treee 
remain,  as  the  destruction  of  vegetation  to  procure  it  in- 
creases the  drought,  now,  as  it  is,  very  great.  In  Wady  Fei- 
r&n,  among  other  spots  in  the  Peninsula,  banks  of  earth  are 
found,  left  by  ancient  lakes,  when  wat«r  was  pleutiinl,  fresh- 
water shells  in  the  hardened  mtid  showing  its  origiii.  The 
change  from  such  means  of  fertility  into  the  present  state  of 
the  region,  which  is  even  more  arid  than  the  groat  southern 
desert  of  Palestine,  must  have  been  very  gradual,  so  that  in 
the  days  of  Moses  the  scene  may  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now. 

The  Arabs  of  Wady  Feirin  are  very  poor,  but  they  are 
industrious.  The  dates  of  their  palm  clumps  supply  their 
chief  food,  the  stones  of  the  dates  being  pounded  and 
boiled  down  for  their  goats.  They  eke  out  a  living  by 
hiring  out  as  camel  drivers,  or  for  work  in  gardens,  in 
Egypt.  The  population  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  including 
that  of  this  wady,  where  it  is  most  dense,  is  only  from  four 
to  six  thousand,  and  the  whole  triangle  of  the  Sinai  region, 
could  not  support  more  than  fifty  thoueand.  Indeed,  a 
region  made  up  for  the  far  greater   part  of   hopelessly 
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barren  granite  mountains  could  never  have  been  fit  to 
sustain  any  large  number  of  human  beings^  even  if  trees 
covered  the  wild  mountains  wherever  possible ;  but  the 
narrow  valleys  would,  of  course,  have  been  much  more 
suitable  for  life  than  they  are  now,  in  that  case. 

Leaving  Wady  Feirdn,  the  landscape  changes,  and  Mount 
Serbal,  believed  by  many  to  be  tlie  Mountain  of  the  Law, 
rises  in  awful  majesty,  closing  in  the  view. 

Various  points  in  this  great  centre  of  the  mountain 
system  of  the  Peninsula  have  had  the  honour  ascribed  to 
them  of  being  that  from  which  the  law  was  spoken.  Ebers 
decides  for  Serbal ;  but  his  verdict,  we  fear,  can  hardly  be 
accepted  after  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  region  by 
Major  Palmer.  His  description  of  Serbal,  however,  well 
merits  quotation  :  ^*  Mighty  and  sublime,  a  great  master- 
work  of  Him  who  created  the  earth  and  the  worlds,  the 
giant  peaks  of  Serbal,  on  which  Moses  prayed,  rise  to  heaven 
from  their  vast  foundations.  How  imposing  its  naked, 
stony,  immense  height  !  The  sun  sank  to  rest.  The  lower 
pinnacles,  towards  the  west,  gleamed  with  pure  gold,  while 
the  lofty,  jagged  granite  tops  of  the  holy  mountain  were 
baifched  in  violet,  red,  and  yellow  vapour.  The  resplendent 
golden  orb  of  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  summit,  with 
its  crown  of  five  peaks,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  giant 
diadem  glowed  in  colours  never  to  be  forgotten.  Every 
line  of  the  rocks,  high  up  in  the  ether,  was  hung  with 
garlands  of  purple-rose  and  gold-opal,  and  while  these  shone 
wondrously,  the  sun  once  more  appeared,  to  sink  again  to 
rest  behind  the  lower  mountains.  The  streaming  glory 
round  the  profile  of  Serbal  now  faded,  and  its  peaks  and 
pinnacles  began  to  shine  with  a  delicate,  transparent  red, 
tender  as  that  of  a  lady^s  fingers  held  in  the  night  against  a 
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bright  light.  Finally  the  colours  died  away,  and  when  the 
fltare  came  out,  and  the  mountain  drew  over  iteelf  a  black 
robe,  its  masB  waa  so  great  that  it  conquered  the  darkneee, 
and  the  majestic  height  could  still  be  seen  in  its  outlines." ' 

Mount  Serbal  is  undoubtedly  the  most  magnificeut  monn- 
t^n  in  the  Peninsula.  "Serbal  is  a  vast  macs  of  peaks," 
says  Dean  Stanley,  "  which,  in  moat  points  of  view,  may  be 
reduced  to  five,  the  number  adopte<l  by  the  Bedouins.  All 
of  grauite,  they  rise  bo  precipitously,  bo  columu-like,  from 
the  broken  ground  which  forms  the  root  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  first  sight  to  appear  inaccessible.  But  they  are  divided 
by  steep  ravines,  filled  with  fragments  of  fallen  granite. 
.  .  .  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak  is  a  huge  block  of 
granite,  on  which,  as  on  the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise, 
you  stand  and  overlook  the  whole  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  .  .  . 
On  the  northern  and  somewhat  lower  eminence  are  the  visi- 
ble remains  of  a  building  which  may  he  of  any  date,  from 
Moses  to  Burckhardt.  A  point  of  rock  immediately  below 
this  ruin  wae  the  extreme  edge  of  the  peak.  It  wa&  flanked 
on  each  siclc  by  the  tremendous  precipices  of  the  two  neigh- 
bouring peaks — itself  as  precipitous — and  as  we  saw  them 
overlooking  the  circle  of  desert,  plain,  hill,  and  valley,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  for  the  giving  of  the  law,  to 
Israel  and  to  the  world,  the  scene  was  most  truly  fitted.  I 
say, '  for  tlie  giving  of  the  law,'  because  the  objections  urged 
from  the  absence  of  any  plain  immediately  under  the  moun- 
tain, for  receiving  the  law,  are  unanswerable,  or  could  only 
be  answered  if  no  such  plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Penin- 
sula." ' 

Besides  the  authority  of  Ebers,  Mount  Serbal  has  in  its 

favour,  as  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  the  support  of  the  ear- 

■  DutA  Odmh,  p.  OT.  ■  Oiud  anil  PaltiHnt,  p.  78. 
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liest  traditions,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  identified  with  Sinai 
by  all  known  writers,  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  as  confirmed 
by  the  position  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Paran  at  its  foot. 
Among  modem  investigators  its  claims  are  maintained  by 
Burckhardt  and  Lepsius.  But  as  there  is  no  plain  near  it 
of  sufficient  size  to  offer  camping  ground  to  more  than  a 
fraction  of  so  large  a  host  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  approach  it,  or  to  see 
from  below  the  awful  splendours  of  the  descent  of  Qod  on 
its  summit. 

The  traditional  Mount  Sinai,  however,  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  south-east  by  the  nearest  road,  advances  rival  claims 
in  favour  both  of  its  southern  heights — Jebel  M&sa,  the  hill 
of  Moses — and  of  its  northern  face,  known  as  Ras  Sas4feh, 
which  is  now  generally  considered  as  best  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Bible  narrative.  An  ascending  pass, 
amidst  masses  of  rock,  with  a  thread  of  water  for  the  most 
part  just  visible,  but  here  and  there  forming  clear  pools 
shrouded  in  palms,  leads  from  Wady  Feir&n  to  the  second 
and  highest  stage  of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth,  of  which 
Jebel  Mftsa,  7,363  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  centre.*  It  is 
one  of  a  cluster  of  gigantic  mountains  forming  a  mighty 
altar  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  nearly  north  and 
south,  by  about  one  and  a  half  from  east  to  west :  the  whole, 
known  traditionally  as  Mount  Sinai. 

Jebel  Miisa  was  held  by  Hitter  *  to  be  the  Holy  Mountain, 
and  has  for  ages  been  consecrated  as  such  by  monkish 
legends  and  traditions,  embodied  as  it  were  in  the  convents 
on  its  sides,  still  famous  for  their  colonies  of  Greek  asoetics. 

>  Sifua  and  Palestine,  p.  40. 

*  Serbal  riaes  6,784  feet  above  the  sea  (Palmer's  Sinai,  P- 106)« 

*  Erdkundt,  toI.  adv.  p.  50S.    Disraeli— Lord  Beaconsfleld—haa  a  higUy  wioo^ 
cbapter  oa  Jebel  Mfisa,  in  hla  TanenAt  book  iv.  chap.  7. 
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The  ascent  of  the  mountain  liea  between  vast  heights  and 
rockB,  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  character.  The  view 
from  the  summit  comprehends  a  vast  circle.  Mount  Sinai 
itoelf,  and  the  hills  which  compose  the  district  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  rise  in  sharp  isolated  conical  peaks.  From 
their  steep  and  shattered  sides  huge  masses  have  been  splin- 
tered, leaving  fissures  rather  than  valleys  betweeu  their 
remaining  portions.  These  form  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  of  mountains  spread  over  the  Peninsula;  and  in 
the  winter  months  are  very  generally  covered  with  snow,  the 
melting  of  which  occasions  the  torrents  which  everywhere 
devastate  the  plains  below.  No  villages  and  castles,  as  in 
Europe,  animate  the  picture.  No  forests,  lakes,  or  falls  of 
wat«r  break  the  silence  and  monotony  of  the  scene.  All  has 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  desolate  wilderness,  either  gray, 
or  darkly  brown,  or  wholly  black.  Few  who  gaze  from  the 
fearful  height  of  the  summit,  upon  the  dreary  wilderness 
below,  will  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fitness  of  the  whole 
scene  for  the  sublime  and  awful  dispensation  of  the  law 
given  to  Moses,'  "  The  view  from  Jebel  Mflsa,"  says  Hen- 
niker,  "  where  the  jmrticular  aspect  of  the  infinite  compli- 
cation of  jagged  peaks  and  varied  ridges  is  seen  in  the  great- 
est perfection,  is  as  if  Arabia  Petrcea  were  an  ocean  of  lava, 
which,  while  its  waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  still."'  But  the  absence  of  any  plain  at  its 
foot  is  ae  fatal  to  its  claims  ae  to  those  of  Serbal.  There  is 
no  "  brook  that  descended  out  of  the  mount," '  and  the 
wady  near  is  so  rough,  uneven,  and  narrow,  that  there  seems 
no  possibility  of  the  people's  "  remoiiig  "  and  "  standing 
afar  off  " '  without  their  entire  exclusion  from  the  scene. 

•  ainat  ana  Patttliiu,  p.  U. 
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The  modem  Horeb  of  tlie  monke,  the  north-weat  and 
lower  face  of  the  Jebel  U&bu,  crowned  with  a  range  of  mag- 
niricent  cliffs,  of  whicli  the  liigliest  point  is  known  as  Has 
Sasiifeh,'  has  been  veiy  generally  hold,  since  it  was  first 
named  for  the  honour  by  Robinson,  as  tlio  true  scene  of  the 
giririg  of  the  law.  The  best  description  of  ita  features  is 
that  of  Dean  Stanley  :  "After  winding  through  the  various 


baeiuH  and  cliffx  which  malce  up  the  range,  we  reachod  the 
roclty  ])(iint  overloolting  the  approach  by  which  we  had  come 
the  preceding  day.  The  effect  on  us,  as  on  every  one  who 
has  seen  and  described  it,  was  instantaneous.  It  was  like 
the  seat  on  the  top  of  Serbal,  but  with  the  difference,  that 
here  was  the  deep  wide  yellow  plain  sweeping  down  to  the 

■  TheWI!LuwU<ad. 
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very  base  of  the  cliffs ;  exactly  answering  to  the  plain  on 
which  'the  people  removed  and  stood  afar  off/  Consider- 
ing the  almost  total  absence  of  such  conjunctions  of  plain 
and  mountain  in  this  region,  it  is  really  important  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  that  one  such  can  be 
found.* 

Leaving  the  Wady  Feirdn,  with  its  groves  and  its  brook, 
the  Hebrews  probably  availed  themselves  of  the  longest, 
widest,  and  most  continuous  of  all  the  mountain  valleys,  the 
Wady  Es-Sheik ;  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  desert,  even 
now.  It  is  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  Holy  Mount  than 
that  of  Wady  Selef,  but  to  the  waggons '  and  flocks,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  host,  it  would  be  much  the  more  eaay.  The 
chiefs  might,  if  they  chose,  climb  the  more  direct  wady,  but 
all  would  meet  in  the  Wady  Er  Rahah,  "the  enclosed 
plain,**  in  front  of  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  the  Eas  SasAfeh. 
The  awful  and  lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural 
sanctuary,  would  be  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  coming 
scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  exactly  answers  to  the  '^ bounds*'  which  were  to  keep 
the  people  off  from  "  touching  the  mount.**  The  plain  it- 
self is  not  broken,  and  unevenly  and  narrowly  shut  in,  like 
almost  all  others  in  the  range,  but  presents  a  long,  retiring 
sweep,  against  which  the  people  could  remove  and  stand 
afar  off.  The  cliff,  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  visible  against  the  sky  in  lonely 
grandeur,  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very 
imago  of  "  the  mount  that  might  be  touched,**  and  from 
which  the  voice  of  God  might  be  heard,  far  and  wide,  over 
the  stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point  to  its 
utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  val- 

*  SituH  and  PaUtHne,  p.  75.  s  Norn.  tIL  8. 
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leys.'  A  small  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Aaron,  as  the  spot  from  which  he 
is  believed  to  have  witnessed  the  festival  of  the  golden  calf. 
Two  points  in  the  Bible  narrative  are  illustrated  at  Sasdfeh 
as  they  are  nowhere  else  :  that  which  describes  Moses  as  de- 
scending the  mountain  without  seeing  the  people,  and  the 
shout  of  the  camp  being  heard,  before  the  cause  could  be 
ascertained.  '^  Any  one  now  descending  the  mountain  path 
which  leads  from  the  summit,  would  hear,"  says  Captain 
AVilson,  ''  the  sounds  borne  through  the  silence  of  the  plain, 
but  would  not  see  the  plain  itself  until  he  emerged  from  the 
lateral  wady;  and,  when  he  did  so,  he  would  be  immediately 
under  the  precipitous  cliif  of  Sasdfeh.''  There  is,  besides,  a 
brook  which  runs  down  the  Wady  Leija,  sufficiently  near  to 
justify  its  being  described  as  coming  ''down  out  of  the 
mount,'"  in  the  account  given  of  the  strewing  of  the  dust  of 
the  golden  calf  on  its  waters.'  It  is  a  weighty  argument, 
moreover,  in  favour  of  Ras  Sasafeh,  that  all  the  scientific 
members  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  were  of  opinion 
that  in  it  they  saw  the  very  ''Mount  of  God."  The  plain 
below  it,  they  tell  us,  strengthens  this  conclusion,  as  it  is 
four  hundred  acres  in  size,  while  the  addition  of  the  open- 
ings into  the  wadys  around  raises  the  standing  room  in 
full  view  of  the  mountain  to  nine  hundred  and  forty 
acres. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  law  was  delivered 
from  the  top  of  Ras  Sasafeh,  to  the  Israelites  encamped  on 
the  plain  of  Er  Eahah,  "  the  palm  of  the  hand,''  below  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  found  that  the  height  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plain,  known  as  Jebel  Sena,  but  never  yet  ascended, 

*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  4»-44.  *  Bxod.  xzzii.  90.    Dent.  ix.  81. 
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should,  as  Dean  Stanley  thinks  possible,  prove  to  unite  even 
greater  claims  to  the  honour. 

But  the  Hebrews  had  rough  work  on  their  hands  before 
they  finally  reached  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  While  still 
at  the  entrance  of  Feir&n,  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  in 
its  farther  depths  had  determined  to  resist  their  advance. 
They  belonged  to  the  Bedouin  race  known  as  Amalek,  orig- 
inally from  Yemen  in  southern  Arabia,*  but  in  the  days  of 
Moses  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Southern  Pal- 
estine.* The  place  and  time  for  an  attack  were  well  chosen  ; 
for  man  and  beast  in  the  Hebrew  camp  had  suffered  severely 
on  the  two  days'  march  from  Dophkah,  after  the  cisterns  or 
springs  had  been  exhausted.  The  granite  walls,  heated  by 
the  terrible  sun,  reflected  a  burning  glow  on  the  host ;  for 
the  hand  cannot  be  laid  on  them  at  midday  without  a  sense 
of  scorching.  Mutiny  and  tumult  had  again  broken  out 
under  the  agonies  of  thirst,  and  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  Moses  began  to  fear  that  he  would  presently  be  stoned.' 
But  a  miracle  had  supervened  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
the  rocks,  smitten  by  the  same  rod  as  had  divided  the  sea, 
had  yielded  water  to  the  camp.  They  must  still,  however, 
have  been  in  disorder  when  the  hosts  of  Amalek,  united,  it 
may  be,  with  the  Egyptian  garrison  of  Dophkah,  burst  on 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  had  for  centuries  paid 
tribute  to  the  Pharaohs,  and,  in  return,  no  Egyptian 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  cross  their  boundaries  without  per- 
mission ;*  but  this  would  readily  be  granted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Living  during  the  colder  months  in  the  lower 
districts,  they  had  ascended,  as  the  Arabs  still  do,  on  the 
approach  of  summer,  to  Feiran,  by  much  the  richest  of  the 

»  Palmer's  Desert  q/'  the  Exodus^  p.  61. 

*  Num.  xlii.  39  ;  ziv.  43,  45.    1  Sam.  xxvil.  8. 

•  £xod.  xvU.  4.  « Udrda^  vol.  xi.  p.  164. 
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upland  valleys  :  the  pastures  being  longer  green  at  such  an 
altitude.  It  was  a  vital  necessity  to  drive  back  the  Hebrews, 
if  the  priceless  treasure  of  these  scanty  feeding  places  was  to 
be  preserved  for  their  flocks.  Then,  as  now,  nothing  was  so 
frequent  a  cause  of  strife  as  the  possession  of  such  fertile 
spots.  *  Fortunately,  the  smaller  local  tribes  were  friendly, 
the  Kenites  even  entering  into  a  kind  of  league  with  Moses, 
and  the  Midianites,  connected  with  him,  through  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  their  sheik  and  emir, 
showing  hearty  kindness  to  the  passing  host. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Hebrews.  Their  way  to 
the  Holy  Mountain  was  barred  by  fierce  swarms  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  to  whom  desert  warfare  was 
a  delight,  and  plunder  of  caravans  a  recognized  source  of 
wealth.  To  oppose  warriors  so  skilful  and  brave,  there  was 
a  vast  multitude  of  escaped  slaves,  encumbered  with  women, 
children,  baggage,  and  herds,  and  provided  only  in  a  small 
proportion  with  arms,  that  is,  with  shields  and  swords  or 
spears,  or  with  bows.  Their  very  numbers  were,  indeed, 
their  greatest  danger;  but  this  Moses  foresaw.  Keeping 
back  the  great  bulk  of  the  camp,  therefore,  he  directed  that 
a  chosen  body  should  be  gathered  from  the  various  tribes, 
fitted  at  once  by  their  bravery,  and  their  possession  and 
knowledge  of  arms,  to  meet  the  enemy  with  success.*  It  is 
on  this  occasion  that  we  meet  first  with  the  name  of  Joshua,* 
the  future  successor  of  Moses,  but  then  a  young  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  the  son  of  Nun,*  of  whom  only  the  name 

>  Barckhardt'8  8i/ria,  p.  628. 

'  Tbe  armft,  recovered  from  the  Egyptian  tioldieni  drowned  at  the  Red  Sea,  would 
equip  a  great  many.  The  spoil  in  gold,  etc.,  also,  gained  after  tlie  destraction  of 
Pharaoh's  host,  do  doabt  aided  the  Hebrews  greatly  in  their  outlay  on  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

*  His  name  was  at  this  time  Hoshea  =  **  Help  ;  '*  bnt  it  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Joshua  =  **  He  whose  help  is  Jehovah ; ''  which  is  used  here  from  it^  beinsr  the  name 
by  which  he  came  to  be  known.  *  Nan  a  *'  Fish  '*  in  Aramaic. 
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ia  known.  Acting  as  commander,  the  future  hero,  in  the 
end,  after  a  fiercely  disputed  contest,  inflicted  such  a  defeat 
on  Amalek  as  rescaed  the  Hebrews  from  any  further  annoy- 
ance while  in  the  Peninsula.  But  though  they  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  victory,  they  were  fitly  reminded,  ae  the  people 
of  God,  that  pride  and  self-trust  were  out  of  place,  since 
it  had  been  gained  only  by  the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  To 
enforce  this  magnificent  lesson,  Moses  had  taken  his  stand, 
at  the  opening  of  the  battle,  on  the  top  of  a  spur  of  rock 
visible  over  the  wady,  and  there  interceded  for  them  with 
uplifted  hands,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  fight.  Nor 
had  it  remained  unnoticed  that  ho  bore  uloft  t|he  wonder- 
working rod  of  God,  which  had  already  done  so  much  for 
them,  nor  that  success  wavered  when  his  weary  arms  sank 
with  exertion,  and  was  only  finally  secured  when  Aaron,  his 
brother,  and  Hur,  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel — the  future 
constructor  of  the  Tabernacle  —  continuously  held  them 
up. 

Such  an  attack,  at  such  a  time,  sank  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  Israel,  and  kindled  in  them  their  first  abiding  national 
hatred  towards  another  race.  True  to  the  rules  of  Arab 
warfare,  this  first  foe  had  "met  them  in  the  way,  and  had 
smitten  the  hindmost,  even  all  that  were  feeble,  behind  the 
host,"  '  when  every  one  was  almost  equally  faint  and  weary. 
Henceforward  a  new  battle  cry,  like  the  blazon  on  the 
Egyptian  standards  with  which  they  had  long  been  so  fa- 
miliar, was  given  by  Moses  to  the  people — Jehovah  Nissi, 
"  Jehovah  is  my  banner  " — and  Amalek  was  proscribed  as 
an  enemy  of  their  Qod,  since  he  had  shown  himself  that  of 
His  people.  "  Because  his  band  is  against  the  throne  of 
Jehovah,  therefore  God  has  war  with  Amalek  from  generic 

>  Ont.  zxv.  18.    See  TOl.  1.  p.  301 
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tion  to  generation/'  *  said  the  great  leader,  and,  by  Divine 
direction,  recorded  this  in  '^the  Book,'*  in  which,  even  thus 
early,  the  ways  of  God  to  the  chosen  race  were  being  re- 
corded. 

A  victory  over  so  formidable  a  foe  must  have  been  of 
great  importance,  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  manhood  and 
nationality  among  the  Hebrews,  for  Amalek  was  one  of  the 
greatest  peoples  of  these  remote  ages.  Even  in  Abraham's 
time  they  are  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  regions  south- 
west of  the  Dead  Sea ;  ^  and  Balaam,  a  few  years  after  this 
battle,  speaks  of  them  as  **  the  first  of  the  nations;"  that 
is,  as  having  been  a  mighty  race  from  what  was  then  a  dis- 
tant antiquity.*  Their  territory  extended,  in  fact,  over  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  including  also  the 
Negcb,  or  southern  country  of  Palestine,  and  even  a  part  of 
its  central  hills.*  But  well-nigh  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ  they  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  people,*  the  sleepless 
hatred  of  Israel  having  nearly  exterminated  them.  There 
still  remain,  however,  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  some  ancient 
dwellings  which  may  possibly  preserve  a  last  trace  of  them. 
These  are  similar  in  form  to  the  "bothan"  or  bee-hive 
houses  in  Scotland — built  of  rough  and  massive  stones, 
about  5  feet  high  and  40  or  50  feet  in  circumference,  with 
no  windows,  and  only  a  small  door  about  20  inches  high. 
In  the  walls,  each  successive  course  of  stones  is  made  to  pro- 
ject slightly  inwards  beyond  the  one  below  it,  so  as  to  form 
a  dome,  the  top  of  which  consists  of  one  large  slab  of  stone. 
These  houses  are  generally  found  in  groups,  and  near  them 

>  This  seemn  the  best  tranfllation  of  Exod.  xvii.  16.  See  Rosemnflllerf  SchoUa  in 
Exod,^  p.  519 ;  also  Ciericus^  in  loc. ;  and  Mlchaells,  Bidl,  Orient.  Nov.,  part  UL  p. 
106. 

•  Gen.  xiv.  7.  *  Nam.  zzlv.  7.    See  toI*  L  p.  808. 

«  Jndg.  xiL  ]&  *  1  Sam.  xzz.  1-19. 
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are  often  seen  the  ruins  of  tombs — circles  of  maKeivc  stones 
— like  those  known  in  Euglanil  and  Scotland  as  Druids'  eir- 
cles.'  In  the  AVady  Biyar,  abont  thirty  miles  nearly  north 
of  Ras  Sasdfeh,  ProfcBsor  Palmer  found  similar  houses, 
which  he  tbua  describes  :  "  They  oondsted  of  two  detach e<i 
houses,  on  separate  hills,  and  a  group  of  five  on  the  side  of 


a  higher  eminence.  The  first  two  had  been  used  as  Arab 
burial-places,  but  at  leaet  tliree  out  of  the  five  remained  nn- 
touclied.  Their  (limensious  averaged  7  feet  Iiigh  by  8  feet 
in  diameter,  but  one  was  fully  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  in 
diameter,  inside.  They  were  circular,  with  an  oval  top. 
.     .     .     In  the  centre  of  each  was  a  cist,  and  beside  it  a 

■  Bar.P.  W.  Holluid,  Id  T7u  Becotem  <if  Jenualim.f.  M^ 
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smaller  hole,  both  roughly  lined  with  stones,  and  covered 
with  slabs  of  stone,  over  which  earth  had  accumulated. 
.  .  .  In  the  smaller  cist  the  earth  showed  signs  of  hav- 
ing undergone  the  action  of  fire,  and,  in  one  or  two,  small 
pieces  of  charcoal  were  found.  The  doorways,  which  are 
about  two  feet  square,  are  admirably  made,  with  lintel  and 
door-posts.  All  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  are  so 
carefully  selected  as  almost  to  give  the  appearance  of  bping 
hewn,  and  those  in  some  of  the  doorways  have  certainly  been 
worked  ;  if  not  with  any  instrument,  at  least  rubbed  smooth 
with  other  stones.  A  flint  arrow-head  and  some  small  shells 
were  found  in  some  of  the  houses.  The  country  all  around 
is  covered  with  them  ;  every  hill-side  having  some  remains 
of  them  on  it.  Close  to  the  houses  were  some  stone  circles, 
and  similar  circles  were  found,  also,  in  the  centre  of  a  num- 
ber, as  if  the  houses  had  been  used  as  tombs,  on  the  death  of 
their  owners ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  mentioned  by  Wallace.  There  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  large  settlement,  in  this  part,  of  the  race  by  whom 
the  houses  were  built. ^'  * 

A  pleasant  episode  in  the  excitement  and  gigantic  labours 
which  had  devolved  on  Moses  for  the  past  three  months, 
occurred  sliortly  after  the  conflict  with  Amalek.  Uo  had 
sent  back  Zipporah — ''tlie  little  bird^' — his  wife,  with  their 
two  children,  to  her  father  Jethro,  for  safety,  while  ho  had 
gone  on  to  Egypt ;  but  now  that  he  was  once  again  near — 
for  Jethro 's  district  was  not  far  from  the  Sacred  Mountain 
— he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  little  household  brought 
safely  back  to  him  by  his  father-in-law.  The  very  names  of 
his  two  sons  ^  would  recall  the  time  when  he  felt  himself  an 

»  Palmer,  The  Desert  of  the  71A,  p.  10.    Wallace's  (A.  R.)    Travels  on  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Negro^  London,  lbS9,  p.  846. 
«  See  p.  185. 
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alien  in  a  strange  land^" driven  out"  from  his  nativQ 
Egypt — and  remind  him  of  the  help  God  had  given  him  in 
hie  flight  from  the  aword  of  Pharaoh.'  The  meeting  with 
Jethro  waa  thoroughly  oriental.  On  his  being  announced, 
Uoees  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  kneeling  down,  touched 
the  earth  with  his  forehead,'  then  kissing  hie  father-in-law's 
hand,  rose  and  kissed  him  also  on  both  cheeks' — each  ask- 
ing .the  other  of  his  welfare  with  all  the  due  Arab  prolixity 
still  held  courteous — as  they  slowly  made  their  way  to  the 
tent.  Then  came  the  narration  by  Moses  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  they  parted — a  story  which  decided  Jethro, 
if  ever  he  had  wavered,  to  honour  Jehovah  as  "greater  than 
all  gods;"  since,  "in  the  very  matter  in  which  Egypt  had 
dealt  proudly  against  Israel,  He  had  been  above  them."' 
Burnt-offerings  and  sacrificos  presently  followed  "before 
God  ; "  that  is,  at  the  spot  in  the  camp  epeciully  set  apart  for 
public  religious  exerciseB.  At  the  subsequent  usual  feast  on 
the  portion  of  the  victims  not  consumed  on  the  altar,'  Aaron 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  sat  down  with  Jethro  and  Moses, 
and  thus  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  was  formally  ratified 
between  the  tribe  of  Jethro  and  the  Ilebrews,  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  future  history  of  both  peoples. 

To  Jethro  was  due  a  modification  in  the  practice  of 
Moses,  in  a  very  important  point.  Till  now,  the  great 
leader  had,  alone,  heard  all  causes  brought  before  him  from 
the  host ;  giving  counsel  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  decid- 
ing the  various  disputes,  and  instructing  all,  as  the  case 
suggested,  in  the  statutes  and  laws  of  which  God  was  pres- 
ently to  give  them  a  fuller  revelation.'     But  the  strength  of 

I  Eiod.  ivllL.  3.  4. 

*  Meaning  nt  the  Ferb  Shaluh  nfted  ben.  Eiod.  ivill.  7.    See  OeBcnlai. 
■  Fnrrei.  p.  S.    ^nol  and  Palatine,  p.  U. 

*  Llleral  tendering  or  Siod.ivJIJ.  II.         •  Brod,  ivitl.  IS.         '  Eiod.  irlU.  ». 
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no  one  man  could  long  endure  such  a  strain,  and  by  Jethro's 
advice  a  whole  series  of  greater  and  lesser  judges  were 
appointed ;  the  lowest  to  hear  the  disputes  or  questions  of 
each  ten  persons  in  the  camp,  and  the  others,  in  rising 
dignity,  those  of  each  fifty,  hundred,  and  thousand  * — only 
appeals  from  the  last  being  brought  to  Moses  himself. 

This  great  and  salutary  reform  having  been  effected, 
Jethro  returned  to  his  own  district,  where,  we  are  told,  he 
was  the  priest  of  '^  Midian,"  while,  also,  evidently  the  high- 
est person  in  the  community.  In  Ancient  Arabia,  it  has 
been  found  that  ^^  high  priests  "  preceded  *'  kings  : "  unit- 
ing the  royal  and  sacerdotal  offices  in  their  person.  It  was 
thus  in  the  kingdom  of  Seba,  the  Sheba  of  the  Bible.  In 
Assyria,  also,  there  were  ''high  priests  of  Assur^'  before 
there  were  kings :  that  is,  the  State  was  represented  by  a 
divinity,  whose  name  it  bore,  or  who  took  his  name  from  it, 
and  his  chief  minister  was  supreme,  the  secular  king  rising 
only  later.  Church  and  State  were  thus  in  effect  one,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  constitution.  Jethro's  position  may  very  prob- 
ably be  illustrated  by  this  very  ancient  mode  of  government, 
which,  apparently,  explains,  also,  the  position  of  Melchize- 
dek.  King  of  Salem,  but  also  ''priest  of  the  Most  High 
God."» 

*  The  similHrity  of  this  arrangement  to  the  English  system  of  tithings,  hundreds, 
etc.,  is  striking. 
2  Glaser's  Skizze  der  Oeschichte  und  Owgnxphie  ArabUnt,    2  yols.    Berlin,  1800. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Thb  diBtanoe  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  point  on  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  at  which  the  Hebrewg  had  croesed  what  was  theu 
the  upper  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  only  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  including  the  windings  of  the  route  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  third  month  after  the  Exodus' 
that  the  host  at  last  pitched  its  tents  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Mountain.  They  had  rested  at  various  points  for  re- 
freshment or  supplies  ;  now  they  were  to  camp  on  the  same 
spot  for  nearly  eleven  months,  while  they  were  being  finally 
organized  ae  a  nation. 

The  great  plain  of  Er  Rabah — the  "  palm  of  the  hand  " 
— which  is  large  enough  to  give  ample  space  for  the  tenia 
of  a  host  of  more  than  two  million  souls,'  had  doubtless 
been  selected  from  the  first  by  Moses ;  to  whom  every 
glen  and  mountain  of  the  whole  region  had  become  familiar 
during  his  long  stay  with  Jethro.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only 
level  ground  in  the  whole  district  which  could  accommodate 
the  multitude  ae  a  whole.'  Nor  could  a  fitter  theatre  have 
been  chosen  for  the  great  events  which  were  soon  to  happen. 
The  Sacred  Mountain,  known  iu  its  different  peaks,  as 
Sinai,  "the  jagged;"*  Horeb,  "the  dry,"  or  "bare;"  or, 

'  Eiod.  lii.  1.  •  Sir  Henij  Jud».  Id  Sptateft  Ctmmmvt.,  toI.  i.  p.  413. 

t  See  the  tnip  pobllsbod  b;  Via  Orinuee  Borrrjr. 

•  Bben  explalDt  "  Slutl "  u  "Iba  Moant  of  tbe  DcKrt  of  Sin,"  but  the  ume  If 
Diote  |inibBbl7  darlTed  Itom  IbM  of  (be  Mocm-tMl— dm  goddees— "  Sin,"  ■dettrol 
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simply,  the  Mount  of  God,'  rose  in  awful  grandeur  beforo 
the  whole  camp  ;  a  BtupendouB  height  of  granite  rocks,  torn 
into  chaams  and  precipices,  and  shooting  aloft  in  a  wild  con- 
fusion of  pinnacles,  worthy  the  names  they  bore.  Valleys 
cut  off  its  stupendous  form,  on  all  sides,  from  the  heights 
round,  so  that  it  stood  apart,  as  if  separated  from  all  else 
for  the  lofty  honours  now  awaiting  it.  On  the  south,  the 
heights  of  "Sinai"  rose  with  overpowering  majesty  from 
the  Sebaijeh  plain,  like  a  huge  granite  monolith,  2,000  feet 
into  the  sky ;  the  pinnacles  of  the  central  hill,  rent  and 
shattered  by  natural  convulsions,  towering  still  more  sub- 
limely aloft ;  while  at  the  north  end,  or  Horeb,  a  wall  of 
naked  rock,  1,'iOO  to  1,500  feet  high,  rose  in  awful  grandeur, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Hebrew  camp.  The  lengthened 
approach,  as  to  some  natural  sanctuary,  through  a  frame- 
work of  gigantic  mountains,  had  been,  itself,  a  fitting  prep- 
aration for  the  coining  scene.  The  plain  reached  without 
an  interruption,  almost  to  the  very  cliff ;  a  low  border  of 
alluvial  mouuds,  at  it^  foot,  unseen  except  at  close  approach, 
providing  "  bounds  "  to  keep  the  people  from  actually  com- 
ing to  the  mount,'  Over  the  long  and  open  sweep  they 
could  hereafter  "remove  and  stand  afar  off."  But  from 
every  point  the  wall  of  rock  rose  into  the  sky,  in  ita  lonely 

thecvlleitBgee  la  Weetern  Asia,  Slnil  WM.  ■pparcntlf,  the  Hnctnujr  of  "  Stn  "  In 
these  iTglona.  and  ibat  >  "  bo\j  pUcs  "  Irom  remots  «gea,  bcton  Hoaea  led  ihi 
IlebrewB  to  It. 

'  Eiod.  ill.  1:  ivl.  I,    Deul.  I.  S. 

•  "Tbo  plsldalopeageiitljtotherootar  the  monnt,  Kith  ■SDrfueunmoolhull 
It  had  been  srUBclally  prepared.  Il  Is  quite  eipabla  oC  bavlng  eoatilncd  the  entln 
encampment  of  the  laraelllea.  for  It  should  never  be  forgollpn  Ihw  their  ordln«iy 
lentage  muat  hare  occupied  very  little  aiioce,  like  thU  o(  the  Areba  now.  ...  I 
wae  aetiinlnhed  at  ibe  Uteisl  truth  ot  the  Scripture  paaaage  which  apeoka  oT  Uig 

natural  qneetlen  reapecElag  aa^  moimtala,  ^  Where  ii  eoauneDced.'    New,  bovrevCT, 
when  I  aaw  Hanat  SInal.  Ibe  UtenU  tratll  or  tbs  w'    '      ' 
at."— lift  qf  Or.  Dug,  raL  L  pp. «»,  40L 
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grandeur^  like  a  huge  altar^  in  front  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion ; '  an  awful  throne  from  which  the  voice  of  God  might 
be  heard^  far  and  wide^  over  the  Btilluess  of  the  great  plain 

below. 

Nor  were  other  features  of  supreme  importance  awant- 
ing.  Water  and  pasture  were  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  host  and  its  herds^  and  both  were  found  in  greater 
abundance  in  this  part  than  in  any  other  in  the  district. 
In  the  upland  valleys  to  which  the  march  had  led  them 
— for  Er  Rahah  is  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea 
-wrings  and  brooks  which  are  never  dry  are  unusually 
numerous^  and 'must  have  been  well  known  to  Moses  before- 
hand, for  there  would  be  no  water-course  in  all  these  moun- 
tains which  he  had  not,  in  his  long  shepherd  life,  frequented. 
The  heights  might,  moreover,  be  wild  and  bare,  but  the 
presence  of  water  insured  many  spots  of  pasture  in  the 
countless  glens,  such  as  Wady  Sheik  and  Wady  Sebaijeh, 
and  Wady  Feir&n  was  close  at  hand  with  its  exceptional 
richness.*  Here,  therefore,  the  tribes  pitched  their  tents  and 
awaited  the  further  commands  of  Moses. 

Everything  around  was  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  great  Leader  had  brought  them  hither.  Sinai 
had  already  been,  for  an  unknown  time,"  "  the  Mount  of 
the  Moon-god ;  ^^  and  a  sacredness  still  clings  so  ineffaceably 
to  it  in  the  mind  of  the  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  that  great 
yearly  religious  feasts  are  held  by  them  in  its  neighbour- 
hood,* and  pilgrimages  made  to  it  from  every  part  of  the 
Arab  world.  In  such  a  spot  every  impression  would  act  on 
the  mind  with  the  utmost  force. 

>  Sinai  and  PoUHine^  p.  48 ;  and  KnobePs  Beodus,  p.  189. 
*  As  to  the  water  and  pafttnre  of  the  part,  see  Bnrckhardt,  Syrien,  pp.  918,  M 
Tiichendorfl,  JMm,  ¥o1.  i.  p.  SM. 
»  Bxod.  UL  1.  «  BnrckhaidVs  B^fien,  p.  800. 


Safe  in  the  boaom  of  the  mouatainB,  the  Hebrews  were 
now  ready  for  the  higher  organization  required  to  con- 
Btitute  them  a  free,  independent,  and  Belf-goveniing  nation. 
In  this,  their  peculiar  relation  to  God  determined  the  char- 
acter of  the  inBtitutions  needed.  He  had  redeemed  them 
from  Blavery,  cared  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  aided 
them  ill  battle  ;  borne  Himself,  indeed,  as  their  divine  guar- 
dian, and  marked  them  aA  the  special  objects  of  Uis  regard. 
Nor  could  they  fail  to  be  impreesed  with  the  dignity  thus 
conferred  on  them  ;  for  what  other  people  had  such  a  Pro- 
t«ctor  ?  Egypt,  with  all  its  glory  and  its  host  of  tutelary 
divinities,  had  been  utterly  humbled  before  Him.  Till  now 
unknown  among  the  crowd  of  gods  acknowledged  by  the 
nations,  Jehovah  had  shown  himself  to  be  greater  than  all, 
and  had  utterly  put  them  to  shame.  This  Great  God  above 
all  gods  was  the  Leader  and  Strength  of  Israel. 

To  be  thus  the  Chosen  People  involved,  however,  many 
obligations  on  their  Bide.-  They  enjoyed  this  amazing 
honour  as  the  descendants  of  one  who  had  left  his  native 
country  that  ho  might  be  faithful  to  his  religion,  and  who 
had  received  the  promises  they  were  now  to  realize,  as  a 
reward  for  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  honour 
he  rendered  it  in  his  daily  life.  It  was  no  leas  obligatory 
that  they,  as  a  nation,  should,  like  their  great  forefather, 
"  obey  His  voice  and  keep  His  charge.  His  commandments.. 
His  statuteB,  and  His  laws ; " '  and  to  secure  this  it  waa 
necessary  that  these  should  be  so  plainly  made  known,  as  to 
furnish  a  permanent  standard  and  rule  of  conduct  for  them 


The  unique   relations  in  which  they  stood  to  Jehoroh 
required,  however,  that   the  laws  thus  to  be  established 
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should  embrace  not  only  their  religioiiB,  hat  also  theii 
cJYil  datiee ;  for  Jehovah,  besidea  being  their  God,  was 
also  their  invisible  King.  They  were,  in  fact,  under  a 
theocracy,  or  reign  of  God,  who  was  alike  their  spiritual 
and  their  temporal  Head.  Nor  was  such  a  conRtitution  new 
to  them ;  for  in  Egypt  the  goda  had  been  honoured  as  the 
trnpreme  rulers  of  the  land,  acting  through  the  Pharaoh,  one 
of  their  number ;  and  he  and  they  had  been  honoured  by  a 
vast  priesthood  as  its  divine  sovereigns.  But  the  goda  of 
Egypt  had  been  mere  human  inventions,  and  their  govern- 
ment a  vain  figment  of  superstition  and  cruft.  Jehovah, 
who  had  chosen  the  Hebrews  in  all  their  weakness  as  His 
"first-bom,"  was  the  true  God,  and  His  government  waa 
no  fable  like  that  of  the  gods  of  otlier  nations.  He  had 
delivered  them  from  Egypt  and  from  Amalek,  from  liunger 
and  from  thirat,  and  had  guided  them  on  their  way,  and 
now  showed  Himself  in  their  midst  in  "  the  fiery,  cloudy  " 
pilUr  of  His  presence.  No  human  king  could  have  cared 
for  them  with  a  more  minute  and  sedulous  regard  ;  and  this 
care  was,  henceforth,  to  bo  extended  to  all  their  national 
and  private  life,  by  the  proclamation  of  laws  which  Ue 
would  require  them  to  obey  for  their  good. 

Two  Divine  "covenants"  had  already  been  made  with 
man — the  first  with  Noah ;  the  second  with  Abraham,  as 
the  ancestor  of  Israel,  A  third  was  now  to  he  established 
with  bis  descendants,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made 
centuries  before.  The  details  of  its  institution  ae  given  in 
Exodus  are  sublime,  beyond  those  of  any  other  transaction 
in  the  Sacred  History  anterior  to  tlie  story  of  the  Incar- 
nation. But  we  need  not  wonder  at  them,  for  if,  in  the  case 
of  a  single  soul  that  cries  to  God,  He  draws  near  to  enter 
into  spiritual  relations  wiUi  it;  how  much  more  might  He 
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be  expected  to  descend,  as  we  are  told  He  did,  on  Sinai,  to 
meet  a  whole  people,  now,  alone  of  all  the  nations  on  the 
earth,  looking  to  llim  as  their  God,  and  desiring  to  dedicate 
themBclvee  openly  to  His  service  and  glory  ? 

The  cloud  which  had  gone  before  the  host  on  its  march 
had  settled  over  the  Sacred  Mountain ;  thus  traoBferring 
thither,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  To  that  mysterious  centre  Moses  had  hitherto 
drawn  near,  to  receive  the  Divine  commands;  and  he  now 
ascended  the  mountain,  wJiich  had  become  as  it  were  the 
throne  of  God,  to  approach  Him,  as  before,  in  thb  awful 
veil.  Having  done  so,  he  received  a  commission  such  as 
has  never,  besides,  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  He  was  to 
descend  and  tell  the  "house  of  Jacob,"  in  God's  name,  that 
if  they  obeyed  His  voice  and  kept  His  covenant,  they  would 
be  to  Him  a  peculiar  treasure  above  all  nations,  for  all  the 
earth  was  His ;  and  that  as  their  King,  He  would  make 
them  a  kingdom  of  priests  to  Him,  and  a  consecrated  people. 
Need  we  wonder  that  the  heads  ot  tribes  and  lesser  divisions 
of  the  host,  summoned  by  Moses  to  hear  such  a  communi- 
cation, answered  forthwith,  as  if  with  one  voice,  in  the  name 
of  their  brethren,  that  they  pledged  themselves  to  do  all 
that  Jehovah  had  spoken  ? ' 

The  way  was  now  open  for  the  formal  adoption  of  Israel 
as  the  people  of  God,  set  apart  by  Him,  as  His  instruments, 
to  teach  mankind  religious  truth,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
final  development  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  under  His 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Three  days'  preparation  were 
commanded  as  for  a  high  festival ;  and,  in  anticipation  of 
the  near  approach  of  their  Divine  King,  their  persons  and 
clothes,  soiled  and  stained  by  travel,  were  to  be  cleansed, 
•  BKjd.xis.;,& 
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and  all  defilement  avoided.  The  nations  around  made 
themBelTes  ready,  thus,  for  the  approach  of  their  mooarchs, 
and  lerael  might  well  do  equal  honour  to  its  almighty  Head. 
Only  an  invited  few,  however,  were  to  go  up  into  the  moDn- 
tain,  to  His  immediate  presence.  No  others  were  to  approach 
it  on  pain  of  death.  It  was,  as  it  were.  His  secret  chamber, 
from  which,  as  with  earthly  kings,  all  but  those  summoned 
by  Himself  must  keep  away  or  perish.'  As  His  abode  for 
the  time,  it  was  holy,  and  as  such,  consecrated  to  Him  alone 
aa  His  "pavilion  round  about  Him." 

The  interval  must  have  strained  the  expectation  of  all,  and 
filled  every  heart  with  conflicting  emotions.  Open  to  the 
profoundost  impressions  by  the  very  awe  of  the  preparation, 
tLjy  awaited  the  event.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  were  seen  veiled  in  thick 
clouds,  through  which  lightnings  quivered  vividly  and  un- 
intermittently,  as  if  the  vast  height  were  aflame ;  terrible 
thunders  leaped  from  crag  to  crag,  and  reverberated  in 
multiplied  echoes,  like  the  sound  of  mighty  trumpets  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  Qod,  The  phenomena  of  thunder- 
storms were  in  all  ages  associated  by  the  Hebrews,  as  by 
other  early  and  simple  racoH,  with  the  Divine  presence,'  and 
were  its  fitting  accompaniments  when  Jehovah  now  actually 
drew  nigh.  All  nature  was  moved,  and  seemed  to  tremble 
before  Him.  The  people  had  been  led  out  by  Moses  to  see 
a  spectacle  so  august,  but  its  terrors  awed  small  and  great ; 
for  as  they  gazed,  the  mouotaia  appeared  to  smoke  like  a 
furnace,  and  to  reel  on  its  foundations.  The  scene  realizes 
itself  best  from  the  impressions  retained  of  it  in  after  agea, 
and  embodied  by  the  inspired  poete  of  the  race  :— 

<  To  ealtt  Iht  pn»ao«  oT  tn  BuMni  tooiurch,  onlDTtted,  wu  daatli.  Krtb 
t  Pi.  itUL  t-lS  i  xxix.  S-t. 


'  The  earth  shook  and  tremblecl: 
The  foundations  of  the  mountains  moved  and  were 


lie  l>owed  the  heaven  and  came  down, 

And  darkness  vas  under  His  feet. 

lie  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly: 

Yea,  He  did  fly  u])on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

He  made  darkness  His  secret  place; 

His  pavilion  round  Uiin  were  dork  wateis  and  thick  clouds  of  the 

"The  earth  shook:  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  Ood; 
Even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  praaencB  of  Ood,  Um  God  of 

"  His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world ! 
The  earth  saw  and  trembled; 

The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
At  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth," ' 

JehoTuh  might  Himself  be  invisible,  but  what  god  of 
Egypt  could  proclaim  his  presence  with  such  awful  sub- 
limity ?  No  wonder  that  the  Hebrews  shraiik  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  the  plaiu,  to  get  as  far  as  they  might  froui 
such  overpowering  terrors. 

But  if  the  sight  presented  were  august,  the  words  which 
sounded  above  the  thunders  were  still  more  sa 

While  the  people  were  still  marshalled  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  MoRGs  had  ascended  into  the  thick  cloud  above,  and 
now  there  fell  on  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  words,  simple, 
indeed,  and  easily  understood,  but  so  full  of  deepest  import, 
as  to  have  formed,  ever  since,  the  basis  of  all  morals  and  ad- 
vancement. 

To  engage  the  sympathies  and  interest,  first,  of  those 
immadiatel;  addressed,  and,  after  them,  of  all  ogee,  Jehovah 
'  p».  iTfii.  r-n.  •?«.  iivfii.  8.  ■pB.zcvU.i.a 
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coodescended  to  rereal  Himself  in  the  relations  most  Piittd 
to  call  forth  loving  obedience.  To  hftve  proclaimed  His 
power  or  greatness  alone,  or  even  His  awful  holiness,  would 
have  eatablished  no  tender  bonds  between  Uim  and  those 
whom  lie  had  chosen  as  Kis  people.  Instead  of  this.  He 
disclosed  Himself  as  the  God  whose  wondrous  guidance  they 
had  recognized,  and  whose  Power  had  been  displayed  on 
their  behalf — who  had  led  them  forth  from  Egypt ;  open- 
ing a  path  for  them  through  the  sea,  and  overthrowing 
the  mighty  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts.  Thus  shown  to  be  the 
God  of  gods,  He  yet  offered  Himself  as  the  special  Guardian 
and  Father  of  Israel,  if  ita  sons,  on  their  side,  maintained 
their  fidelity  to  Him.  He  was  no  invention  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  no  mere  symbol  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  like  the 
idols  of  Egypt ;  but  had  proved  Himself  a  strong  Help  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  He  was  no  cold  abstrac- 
tion, like  the  gods  of  the  Nile,  incapable  of  sympathy  with 
man  or  loving  condescension,  to  engage  the  intellect  and 
heart.  Ho  was  present  with  them,  even  now  ;  speaking  to 
them  in  human  language,  and  drawing  them  to  Himself  by 
every  inducement  of  tendernees. 

Bnt  though  thus  near  and  thus  gracious ;  though  thus 
distinctly  revealing  Himself  ae  the  One,  Only,  Living  God, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  strict  Personality ;  He  was  still  tho 
Invisible,  of  whom  no  likeness  must  be  attempted.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  image  worship  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  He- 
brews were  accustomed,  this  prohibition  was  elaborately  and 
separately  enforced.  There  must  be  no  symbol  borrowed 
from  the  heavonly  bodies,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  heathen- 
ism ;  nor  from  the  animal  creation  around,  as  in  Egypt ; 
nor  from  the  fishes  or  sea  creatures,  as  in  Palestine  and 
AaeyriA.    itvewtnt,  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah  must  not 
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be  given  to  any  of  the  vain  and  shadow;  idol  gods ; '  for, 
compared  with  Him,  all  else  that  is  worshipped  as  divine  is 
an  idle  vanity.  To  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  ceasing  from  all 
work  on  tho  seventh  day,  was  a  custom  already  followed 
from  antiquity — perhaps  from  the  days  of  Adam — but  it  was 
now  enforced  with  renewed  strictness,  as  needed  to  deepen 
religious  feeling  ;  to  provide  for  its  cor^tant  reinvigoratiou ; 
and  even  as  a  merciful  rest  for  man  and  beast.  That  hon- 
our should  be  paid  to  parents  was  also  of  great  moment  for 
all  ages,  but  e8])ecially  when,  as  yet,  morality  had  no  high 
sanctions,  and  barbarism  largely  prevailed.  Not  a  few 
nations  of  antiquity  were  wont  to  put  their  aged  fathers  or 
mothers  to  death,  or  to  abandon  them  when  helpless." 
Among  ancient  races  a  mother  generally  stood  in  an  inferior 
position,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  became  subject 
to  her  eldest  son.  But  it  was  now  commanded  that  the 
son,  even  if  he  were  the  head  of  the  family,  should  honour 
his  mother  as  he  had  honoured  his  father.  Human  life 
was  little  valued  in  antiquity,  hut  it  was  now  proclaimed, 
"Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  Man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  tied,  and  therefore  his  life  should  be  sacred.  The 
old  world  was  poisoned  to  the  core  by  prevailing  unchastity, 
for  even  the  gods  were  represented  as  impure.  But  the 
Voice  from  Sinai  commanded,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  un- 
chaste."' l*roperty  was  declared  sacred,  and  theft  stamped 
as  a  crime,  as  was  also  false  witness.  Nor  was  only  the 
outward  act  condemned,  for  even  the  thought  of  evil  was 
denounced  in  the  words  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

'  This  [■  Ihe  meinlng  glien  by  Onetilo  thevtordg  :  Tboo  atult  not  Uk«  tba  nun* 
of  the  LoTd  Uiy  Ood  In  vbId.     QtuchUliU  dtr  Jvden.  ml.  I.  p,  SS. 

■  DsnttnlcllgnBtlut  UwTemdel  Fu^luu do  lo  it  OiU time.  IfatunilUPtVdf 
agt,  p.  SM. 

■  Qnela  iwUcei  Inst  the  wonl  Died  inelodca  all  fonni  of  fanpmilj. 
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What,  in  comparison  with  a  moment  like  this,  was  the 
whole  record  of  the  Indian,  Egyptian,  or  other  nations, 
however  ancient — ^with  all  their  wisdom,  or  their  gigantic 
creations  of  temples,  pyramids,  and  colossi  ?  The  trans- 
action on  Sinai  was  for  all  time  and  for  the  life  beyond.  It 
laid  the  foundation  of  true  morality  and  human  dignity 
among  mankind.  It  was  the  birth  hour  of  a  people  differ- 
ing from  all  yet  seen.  The  simple  but  profound  truths  of 
a  spiritual  God  of  whom  no  likeness  was  to  be  made — ^a 
Being  who  draws  to  Himself  the  oppressed  and  wretched  ;  * 
of  the  veneration  to  be  shown  to  parents ;  of  chastity ;  of 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  of  property ;  of  truth  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  clear  con- 
science, were  first  revealed  at  Sinai,  as  a  legacy  for  all  ages. 

Antiquity  had  doubtless  its  high  morals,  taught  by  illus- 
trious minds,  but  they  had  failed  to  impress  themselves  on 
the  masses  of  mankind,  since  they  wanted  the  necessary 
sanction  of  Divine  authority,  and  fell  on  the  ear  only  as 
abstract  precepts.  But  the  Ten  Commandments,  pro- 
claimed by  God  Himself ;  not  only  with  an  awful  majesty, 
but  with  the  attractions  of  Infinite  love,  and  the  terrors  of 

>  Widely  spread  tradition,  says  Strabo,  makes  the  Jews  descendants  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. A  certain  Moses,  a  priest,  dissatisfied  with  life  on  the  Nile,  withdrew  from  it, 
and,  with  him,  many  who  honoured  the  Great  God.  Moses  taught  that  the  Egyptians 
acted  foolishly  in  making  the  gods  like  the  beasts  and  the  ox,  and  condemned  the 
Greeks  also,  who  gave  them  a  human  form.  God,  he  said,  was  no  other  than  that 
One  who  surrounds  us  all,  and  even  the  land  and  sea— that  One  whom  we  call 
Heaven,  and  World,  and  Nature.  But  who  of  all  endowed  with  reason  can  venture 
to  make  a  likeness  of  such  an  one  ?  Therefore  all  images  were  forbidden.  They 
might  consecrate  a  temple  for  themselves  and  honour  the  holy  place—  but  it  must 
have  no  image  in  it.  When  Moses  had  said  this,  and  mach  more  of  the  same  tenor, 
he  won  over  many  thoughtful  men  to  his  views,  and  led  them  to  the  place  where 
Jerusalem  is  now.  Their  descendants  for  a  time  continued  true  to  their  pure  life 
and  fear  of  God.  But,  afterwards,  a  superstitious  priesthood  got  the  power  over 
them ;  then  tyrants ;  and  from  superstition  rose  Uie  laws  about  food  which  still 
prevail,  and  also  those  about  circumcision,  and  the  custom  of  having  eunuchs.  "  The 
Egyptians,'^  says  Tacitus  iHUt,^  v.  4),  "  worship  many  animals  and  Images  made  by 
their  6wn  hands ;  ttM  Jews  vaoogniaa  only  ooe  God,  and  that  with  the  mind  alone.** 
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tmbending  right^ousneBs  ;  stood  out,  forever,  aa  lawa  which 
henceforth  demanded  the  reverent  obedience  of  all. 

Nor  was  there  a  lees  marked  difference  between  the  duties 
they  enforced  on  men  towards  their  fellows,  and  the  prac- 
tice till  tlien  prevailing  on  this  point.  There  had  been 
many  laws  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  those  of  the  op- 
pressor, laid  on  the  weak  as  a  yoke  ;  of  the  strong,  for  his 
own  advantage,  to  keep  the  multitude  in  feeble  dependence. 
The  first  laws  proclaiming  social  equality  were  now  revealed, 
and  Bent  abroad  amongst  men  as  the  leaven  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  future.  The  evils  of  caste  and  social  prosciiption 
were  thus  condemned.  The  Israelites  had  come  to  Sinai  aa 
trembling  slaves,  but  they  returned  to  their  tents,  after 
hearing  the  words  of  God  from  its  summit,  a  Sacred  People 
of  God,  a  Nation  of  Priests,  the  Peculiar  Treasure  of  Jeho- 
vah. Henceforth,  they  were  to  be  the  teachers  of  mankind, 
and,  as  such,  to  bless  all  races. 

But  the  grout  truths  announced  from  the  Mountain  would 
have  been  forgotten  if  left  without  a  permanent  record. 
They  were  therefore  engraved  on  two  Tables  of  Stone,  that 
they  might  be  remembered  for  ever,  and  these  tables  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  Sacred  Ark,  which,  when  made, 
would  be  the  central  object  in  the  National  Sanctuary.  It 
was  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  "Ten  Words, "should  be  explained  in  detail,  for  guid- 
ance in  public  and  personal  life.  Special  subordinate  lawa 
were,  therefore,  added.  That  Jehovah  had  redeemed  the 
whole  people  from  Egypt  was  seen  to  imply  the  essential 
equality  of  all  its  members.  There  were  to  be  no  slaves 
amongst  them.  No  Hebrew  should  either  sell  himself,  or 
be  sold,  for  life.  If  any  one  had  forfeited  his  liberty,  he 
was  to  serve  only  six  years,  and  to  be  free  on  the  seventh. 
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Those  who  despised  their  parents,  or  committed  deliberate 
murder,  were  to  be  put  to  death — even  the  sanctuary  afford- 
ing no  refuge,  if  they  fled  to  it.  The  murder  of  a  non- 
Israelitish  slave  was  to  be  punished,  and  one  injured  by  his 
master,  even  to  the  extent  of  losing  a  tooth,  was  at  once  to 
be  made  free.  Laws  fixed  the  penalty  for  injuries  to  prop- 
erty, even  when  the  hurt  was  not  designed.  Chastity  was 
protected  by  strict  enactments.  The  laws  respecting  the 
treatment  of  widows  and  orphans,  to  secure  them  from 
injustice,  and  to  wake  pity  for  their  helplessness,  were  es- 
pecially precise.  Even  foreigners  who  connected  themselves 
with  the  tribes  were  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  laws ; 
for  Israel  was  never  to  forget  that  it  had  been  a  stranger  in 
Egypt,  and  its  sons  must  not  treat  others  as  they  themselves 
had  been  treated  there.  For  the  poor,  special  provision,  on 
the  most  generous  scale,  was  made ;  and  every  seventh  year 
all  the  fields,  vineyards,  and  olive  trees  were  left  wholly  to 
them.  Three  yearly  feasts  were  appointed,  at  which  all  the 
men  should  assemble  at  one  centre,  before  God.  Sacrifices 
to  bo  offered  habitually  were  assumed  as  already  established, 
but  the  details  of  rites  were  left  for  future  legislation. 

A  short  digest  of  these  laws,  thus  marked  throughout  by 
righteousness,  and  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  tenderness,  waa 
forthwith  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  by  Moses,  as  the 
Code  of  the  new  nation — the  Book  of  the  Covenant— obe- 
dience to  which  was  the  condition  of  God's  fulfilling  His 
promises  to  them.  This  book  was  apparently  intrusted  to 
the  Levites — who  formed  the  educated  class  of  the  nation. 

Such  inter-relations  of  earth  and  heaven  bore  in  them,  for 
Israel  and  mankind,  the  germs  of  the  loftiest  national  and 
individual  character.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that,  as  ag^ 
pafised  and  trouble  darkened  over  a  race  thus  set  apart  by 
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Jehovali  as  IXis  own,  they  should  gradually  have  deveit'ped 
ill  its  eons  ati  assured  belief  that  He  would  reveal  Himself 
as  the  Mctuiah,  to  cITect  for  them  a  second  still  greater 
retletnptiou  than  that  from  Egypt.  Words  of  such  human 
Bympathy,  coming  from  One  bo  infinitely  exalted  and  so 
absolutely  holy,  opened  a  new  religions  era,  of  wliich  the 
iueai-nation  of  the  Divine  Son  waa  only  the  predestined 
culmination. 

The  solemn  ratification  of  the  covenant  thus  made  waa 
in  keeping  with  the  astonishing  details  of  its  proclamation. 
A  mysterious  presence,  m^e  known  as  the  Angel  of  Je- 
hovah, would  henceforth  go  before  the  Hebrews,  if  they 
obeyed  His  voice,  and  ofjen  their  way  to  the  land  which 
had  of  ohl  lxion  given  to  their  fathers;  hut  everything  would 
turn  on  their  fidelity  to  this  covenant  with  Him.  If,  on 
their  part,  they  loyally  obeyed  Him  as  their  God ;  He,  on 
His,  waa  ready  formally  to  seal  the  amazing  transaction. 
Moses,  with  Aaron  and  his  two  sons — ^'"adab,  "  the  gen- 
erous "  or  "  noble,"  and  Abihu,  "  He,  God,  is  my  Father  "— 
and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  were  summoned  to  the 
Holy  Mount ;  all  but  Mosew,  however,  being  required  to 
worship  afar  off.  An  altar,  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones,'  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  and  beside  it  were  set 
up  twelve  stones  us  memorial  pillars,  to  witness  that  the 
covenant  had  been  duly  aecepted  and  confirmed  by  each 
tribe.*  Burnt  offerings  were  then  consumed  on  the  altar, 
and  thank -offerings  presented,  the  first-born  sons  of  choaen 


II  H§  "  gnfnj  Hltora/'  "alitn 
or  [nrr."  tmm  the  aodn  Jild  on  Ihfm  lo  bind  tlicin  together,  ir  of  nUne.  no  iron 
wu  lo  loucb  [he  Blonoa  ;  tb«y  wrru  to  be  left  ss  Ond  msde  Ihem.  In  no  cue  wen 
■JucB  lo  hdo  Kiel)!!  Co  them.  To  iirevenL  the  ]tg>  tKiag  nncovered,  the  approach.  If 
iie«dFd,  WIS  to  be  bj  a  tdoiw^  A  aJmllor  law,  for  the  umc  tviLBun,  obtAlnod  ^'^^^^j 
(be  Botouu.  ■  0«i),  uvlli.  18  ;  lui.  U. 
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families  serving  as  priests ;  no  special  priesthood  having  been 
as  yet  appointed.* 

Then  followed  the  formal  ratification.  Putting  half  of 
the  blood  in  basins^  Moses  sprinkled  the  altar  with  it,  and 
forthwith  read  to  all  the  assembly,  from  "  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant/'  the  written  words  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  laws  subsequently  given  ;  the  people  answering, 
after  he  had  done  so,  "  All  that  Jehovah  hath  commanded 
we  will  do,  and  be  obedient. '^  The  other  half  of  the  blood 
was  then  sprinkled  over  the  representatives  of  the  people,  as 
'*  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with 
them  ;  *'  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  antiquity,  which 
thus  consecrated  the  offerer  to  his  God.  This  sprinkling  of 
the  altar  and  of  the  people  was  a  counterpart  of  the  estab- 
lished forms  by  which  the  parties  to  a  covenant  bound  them- 
selves to  its  faithful  performance.  Such  transactions  were 
confirmed  among  the  Arabs  and  other  races,  by  the  parties 
to  it  exchanging  blood  taken  from  their  own  persons ;  some- 
times tasting  each  other^s  blood  ;  *  at  others  mixing  it  with 
wine  and  drinking  it,'  after  dipping  the  points  of  their 
swords  into  it :  *  the  idea,  in  all  cases,  being,  that  they  thus 
became  one  blood,  and  as  such  had  entered  into  a  bond  of 
indissoluble  friendship.  In  the  Sinai  covenant  the  same 
thought  was  embodied,  but  in  a  more  befitting  expression. 

>  So  the  Targuroe,  juBtly,  !n  connection  with  Exod.  xxii.  ^,  by  which  flrst-bom 
sons  were  consecrated  to  Jehovah. 
«  nerod.,  I.  74.    Tac.,  Ann.,  xii.  47. 

*  *'  We  recited  the  Fatihah  (opening  chapter  of  the  Koran),  and  after  solemn 
pledges  of  mutual  and  inviolable  faith,  each  [of  ub  opened  a  vein  of  his  left  arm, 
somewhat  above  the  elbow,  letting  the  blood  run  down  and  mingle  in  a  brass  cup. 
.  .  .  Out  of  this  cup  we  drank,  each,  a  full  draught,  becoming  thus,  according  to 
Bedouin  usage, '  brothers  '  for  life  and  death."'— /Zermann  Agha^  by  Gifford  Pal- 
gravc,  p.  128.  Stanley  constantly  speaks  of  having  taken  part,  among  the  natiTe 
races  of  Africa,  in  a  similar  custom,  which  had  the  same  blading  power  of  cieating 
brotherhood. 

*  Herod.,  W.  90. 
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The  blood  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  poured  in  part  on  Hia 
altar,  and  in  part  sprinkled  on  themselTes,  made  them  one 
with  Him :  showed  that  lie  and  they,  henceforth,  atood  in 
tlie  cloeeet  relations ;  and  pledged  both  Him  and  them,  by 
the  most  solemn  obligation,  to  be  faithful  to  a  covenant  thna 
ratified.' 

But  amidst  all  these  amazing  incidents,  an  event  occarred 
which  showed  how  the  religious  tone  of  the  people  had  suf- 
fered, from  the  influences  of  their  previous  history.  Long 
residence  in  a  country  ao  idolatrous  as  Egypt  had  had  its 
inevitable  result  in  winning  them  over  more  or  less  to  a 
sympathy  with  the  observances  seen  on  every  band.  Not 
only  hiid  they  been  in  the  midst  of  the  degrading  religion  of 
Egypt :  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  the  Delta,  around  them,  had  a 
special  idolatry  of  their  own.  Some,  indeed,  maintain  that 
an  invincible  repugnance  must  have  been  felt  by  the  He- 
brews, as  Asiatics,  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  trace  their 
heathen  notions  to  the  related  Semitic  peoples  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  contact.  Thus,  Lengerke  shows  how  they 
would  naturally  derive  them,  not  only  from  the  Hyksos  and 
other  Eastern  races  already  in  Egypt,  but  from  the  position 
of  Goshen,  at  the  entrance  to  the  country  from  the  north- 
east, and  hence  open  to  the  easy  introduction  of  the  idolatry 
of  Western  Asia.  The  worship  of  the  Canaanites  must,  be- 
sides, have  been  familiar  to  them  before  their  migration  to 
the  Nile,  and  would  be  kept  alive  in  their  memories  by  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries ;  while  the  star  wor- 
ship of  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes  could  not  be  unknown, 
as  the  route  to  the  mines  in  their  districts  was  much  in  use. 
The  worship  of  Moloch,  a  Babylonian  god  adopted  in  Ca- 
naan, seems,  indeed,  t«  have  been  practised  by  the  Hebrews 
■  BUu,  .^niMlt,To].  ii.pp.4)oa. 
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while  Btill  in  Egypt.  They  had  apparently  already,  while 
there,  learned  to  devote  their  firet-borD  children  to  that 
hideous  idol,  ae  a  burnt  sacrific©.'  Many  details  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  in  fact,  seem  to  allnde,  directly,  to  this  god ; 
as  where  Jehoyah  cluma  for  Himself  the  first-bom.  The 
scapegoat  of  the  Day  of  Atonement*  was  the  counterpart  of 
offerings  sent  into  the  wilderneas  to  Moloch.  The  ass  was 
sacrificed  to  him,  but  must,  in  Israel,  have  its  neck  broken, 
if  not  redeemed.*  The  stern  prohibition  of  any  payment 
tor  impurity  being  accepted  by  the  priests  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,'  was,  moreover,  evidently  aimed  at  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  service  of  Ashtoreth,  the  Asiatic  Venus.* 
Jeroboam's  calf-worship,  as  we  shall  see,  was  due  to  Assy- 
rian and  Phcenician,  not  Egyptian  influence,  though  the 
second  commandment  was  directed  against  the  multitude  of 
idols  and  symbolical  images  in  Egyptian  temples,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  worship  of  animals.  In  later  times  at 
least,  without  question,  the  idolatry  followed  by  Israel  was 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian :  their  worship  of  Siccuth  and 
Chinn,  mentioned  by  Amos,'  being  that  of  the  Assyrian 
gods  Sakkoth  and  Kewan,  the  planet  Saturn. 

Ezekiel,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  while  they  were  still  on  the 
Kile,  God  had  demanded  that  they  should  not  deflle  them- 
selves any  longer  with  the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  had  required 
every  man  to  "cast  away  the  abominations  of  his  eyes;" 
the  household  gods  to  which  he  did  reverence.'  But  these 
may  either  have  been  Egyptian  or  Asiatic.  It  seems  im- 
plied, however,  in  Leviticus,  by  tlie  stern  command,  "  to 

>  Biek.  IX.  W.  •  L«r.  Hi.  £!. 

•  Blod.  illi.  la  ;  iuIt.  tO.  •  Dent,  uill,  IS. 

*  Lengeike'i  Kaiaan.  pp.  nO-S.  See  Xiten'  PhSait.,  vol.  I.  pp.  861,  Kt.  Pitf. 
S*Tubo]daUi*tAabenb-tbe  goddiu  oT  rertmty— irms  qaitedlnlDCI  rruni  A«llt» 
reth.  or  AaUrte— Ihfl  AHjrUn  IWu.    TU  BUke  and  Iht  MonumtaU.  p.  71 
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offer  DO  more  sacrificeB  to  goats," '  that,  in  some  casee,  at 
least,  they  copied  the  native  idolatry  of  the  Nile,  if,  indeed, 
the  reference  bo  not  to  the  goat-like  demons  or  satyrs  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  desert.* 

The  incidsnta  of  the  struggle  with  Pharaoh ;  of  the  march 
to  Sinai ;  and  of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  had  been  designed 
to  substitute,  for  such  idolatry,  faith  in  Jehovah,  as  the 
invisible  but  all-powerful  Leader  of  Israel,  aud  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God.  But  it  was  natural  that  among  a 
people  so  accustomed  to  idols,  and  in  an  age  when  the  sight 
of  the  Deity  was  held  absolutely  essential  by  mankind  at 
large,  there  should  be  a  craving  (or  some  visible  symbol  even 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  This  had  been  already  indul- 
gently met,  by  the  presence  of  the  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar 
before  the  host,  and  by  the  overpowering  spectacles  of  the 
Holy  Mount.  It  was  further,  presently,  commanded  that, 
as  an  additional  emblem  of  the  presence  of  Ood  amongst 
the  people,  a  perpetual  fire  should  bum  in  the  Tabernacle 
which  was  to  be  constructed.  But  the  total  proscription  of 
Buch  images  and  symbols  as  they  had  seen  on  every  hand  in 
Egypt,  was  too  sublime  an  advance  in  religious  ideas  to  be 
accepted  or  understood  at  once.  Nor  must  we  judge  such 
a  nation  too  hardly,  when  we  remember  that,  even  at  this 
day.  Eastern  Christendom  has  its  sacred  pictures,  and  the 
Western  Church  its  images,  as  aids  to  devotion.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, even  after  so  many  ages,  for  civilized,  as  for  uncivil- 
ized, races,  to  banish  everything  human  and  sensuous  from 
their  conception  of  an  invisible  God.  The  Hebrews,  who 
till  a  few  weeks  before  had  worshipped  Apis  or  Mnevis,  the 
ox-gods  of  Egypt — or  Moloch,  the  ox-god  of  Canaan — must 
have  found  it  still  harder  to  trust  in  an  nnseen  Being,  and 
'  kT.zTlLT:zTUI.tt.   B«ep.$t.         •  aeaHai«iroi4,lMkiuiT.ll-ie,«L 
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doubdeea  were  mcUned  to  think  Moses  snch  an  incarnate 
diyinitf  as  they  had  been  accnstomed  to  conBider  the  kings 
and  priests  of  Egypt.  Bat  since  their  arrival  at  Sinai  he 
had  not  continaed  with  them  ae  before.  After  the  first  few 
days  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  Monnt,  and  had  now 
remuned  there  more  than  a  month,  till  it  seemed  to  some 
in  the  camp,  in  spite  of  the  clond  of  the  Presence  on  the 
heights  above  them,  as  if  he  had  forsaken  them,  or  had 
perished  among  the  lightnings  and  thnndere.  Helpless  and 
lost  in  the  absence  of  a  leader,  thoy  demanded  that  Aaron 
should  make  a  god  for  them, 
like  those  they  had  known  in 
Egypt,  to  be,  in  their  eyes, 
the  Ood  who  had  bronght 
them  out  from  that  land, 
and  to  go  before  them,  in- 
stead of  Moses.  They  had 
no  thought,  apparently,  of 
worshipping  any  other  being 
than  Jehovah,  but  wished  to 
_  ,        ,„„,  do  so  under  the  form  of  a 

familiar  idol ; '  and  that 
within  a  few  days  after  the  command  had  sounded  to  Uiem 
from  the  Monnt,  forbidding  all  such  "  aimilitudea." 

The  sacred  ox — Apia — of  Memphis,  which  lay  near  the 
Arab  city  of  Cairo,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Egyptian  gods, 
the  incarnation  of  Osiris,  and  his  most  cherished  emblem  as 
the  patron  of  ^ricultnre.'  It  was,  indeed,  worshipped 
under  three  names,  at  different  places,  as  Apis,  Basis,  and 
the  black  calf  Mnevis,  whose  shrine  was  at  On,  almost  in 
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the  midst  of  the  Hebrew  population.  But  of  these  three. 
Apis  was  the  moat  famone,  A  calf,  affirmed  by  the  priests 
to  show  the  mysterious  markings  which  proved  its  divine 
birth,  was  brought  on  a  sacred  ship  to  Memphis,  with  great 
pomp,  and  conducted  to  a  splendid  palace-temple,  where 
extensive  courts  and  shady  walks  were  provided  for  hia 
pleasure,  and  hosts  of  menials  attended  to  wait  on  him. 
He  was  allowed  to  drink  only  from  one  special  well,  and  his 
food  was  as  carefully  chosen  as  if  he  had  been  really  divine. 
Oxen  were  sacrificed  to  him,'  and  he  received  the  constant 
adoration  of  multitudes  who  came  to  worship  or  to  consult 
him  as  an  oracle.  His  answers,  indeed,  must  have  been  dis- 
tressingly uncertain,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  took  food  from  the  hand  of 
the  inquirer ;  from  the  particular  door  by  which  he  entered 
his  gorgeous  stable  ;  and  by  other  indications  of  a  class  no 
higher.  His  magnificent  tomb  has  already  been  described,' 
but  his  death  was  an  event  which  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  all 
Egypt.  Every  one  shaved  his  head,  and  gave  way  to  lamen- 
tations, which  continued  till  a  new  Apis  was  found,  and  then 
the  rejoicing  was  as  universal.  As  with  other  gods,  high  fes- 
tivals were  held  yearly  in  his  honour  ;  his  birthday,  especially, 
being  a  great  national  holiday,  celebrated  with  Eacrifices, 
feasting,  and  religious  dances,  but  also  with  foul  license  and 
vice.  Herodotus  describes  some  of  these  religious  saturnalia, 
from  which  the  characteristics  of  the  feast  of  Apis  may 
be  judged.  Women  played  on  castanets,  men  on  flutes ; 
the  multitude  singing  and  clapping  their  hands  together  to 
the  music.  Lascivious  dances  turned  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  into  a  wide  abomination,  and  wine,  drunk  to  excess, 
heightened  every  other  evil.  Such  festivals  were  indeed 
*Ban>d.,  U.B8,4L  *Pageia    For  bis  "  Duriu,"  bm  p.  W, 
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common.  At  that  of  Isis^  men  and  women  beat  themselYes 
after  the  sacrifice^  like  the  flagellants  of  the  middle  ages^ 
while  the  Carians,  settled  on  the  Nile,*  cut  their  foreheads 
with  knives.' 

Of  the  local  worship  of  Moloch,  the  ox-god  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes  of  the  Delta,  we  have  no  details,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
similar  to  that  of  Apis  or  Mnevis,  and  the  feasts  in  its 
honour  would  be  equally  licentious  and  revolting. 

Deficient  in  the  great  qualities  of  a  leader,  which  so  pre- 
eminently marked  his  brother  Moses,  Aaron  weakly  listened 
to  the  clamours  of  the  crowd,  that  he  should  provide  for 
them  an  idol  emblem  of  Jehovah.  He  may  have  withstood 
the  demand  till  awed  by  fear  of  personal  violence  ;  for  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  death  of  Hur  to  his  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posal.    Yet,  as  the  results  showed,  only  a  small  part  of  the 

>  Lev.  xix.  28 ;  xxi.  5.    1  Kings  xviii.  26,  28.    Jer.  xvi.  6  ;  xll.  6  ;  xlvil.  6. 

*  Herod.,  it  60.  Dances  and  mnsic  were  nenal  at  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Jews.  Bxod.  XV.  20.  Jndg.  xxi.  2.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7.  2  Sam.  vi.  16.  Dancing,  as  a 
religions  act,  dates  indeed  from  tlic  earliest  ages,  and  prevails  in  some  coantriea  even 
at  this  day.  In  India,  for  example,  dances  before  an  idol  are  a  feature  of  nearly 
every  religions  festival,  and  the  dancing  of  Mohammedan  dervishes  is  well  known. 
Very  possibly  the  idea  is  not  unfounded  which  traces  such  rites  to  an  imitation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  (Volney's  Votjaye  en  Sijfie^  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  note.)  Lucian  un- 
hesitatingly maintains  this  opinion.  ''  Dancing.''  says  he,  **  is  no  new  custom,  bnt 
dates  from  the  l>eginning  of  all  things  ;  for  the  circling  motions  of  the  stars,  and  the 
movements  among  each  other  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  and  their  well-ordered 
harmony,  explain  its  origin."  Even  Milton  supposes  such  religions  dances  among 
the  angels  in  heaven,  before  creation. 

"  That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fixed  *  in  all  her  wheels, 
Resembles  nearest :  mazes  intricate. 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular. 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem ; 
And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine, 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.'*  t 

•  Fixed  =  fixed  stars.  t  Paradise  Lo$t,  Bk.  v.  618-687. 
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host  were  actually  compromised  in  this  religious  defection,' 
and  the  whole  movement  might  have  boen  crushed  in  the 
bud,  by  manly  firmness.  Instead  of  this,  however,  lie  in- 
vited the  men,  with  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  to  give 
him  their  golden  car-rings  to  melt  into  the  image  they  de- 
i^ired.  It  was  fitting  to  make  it  of  such  materials,  for  many 
of  these  ornaments,  engraved  with  magic  characters,  and 
consecrated  to  some  idol,  were  worn  as  amulets.'  Thin 
pliites  of  gold  formed  from  these  sufficed  to  coat  over  a 
wooden  figure,  of  Moloch,  Apis,  or  poBsibly  of  the  calf 
Muovia,  the  emblem  of  the  Sun-god  Horus;  Aaron,  or 
rather  those  appointed  by  him,  engraving  the  necessary 
sacred  marks  on  it,'  and  thus  preparing  it  for  worship  by 
the  multitude.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
artificers  for  such  work ;  carvers  in  wood  and  workers  in 
metal  no  doubt  abounded  in  the  camp,  slaves  in  Egypt 
being  often  taught,  for  their  master's  profit,  the  various  arts 
and  trades  of  the  land. 

That  the  golden  calf  was  a  copy  of  the  sacred  ox  or  calf 
of  Egypt,  has,  till  late  years,  been  generally  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  now,  however,  questioned,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed, whether  it  was  not  rather  a  reproduction  of  the  god 
Moloch,  worshipped  by  the  Asiatics  in  the  Delta.  A  com- 
mon national  origin,  as  well  as  numerouB  intermarriages, 
would  make  such  an  idol  at  once  familiar  and  attractive  to 
the  Hebrews.  They  might  be  proud  of  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  bnt  they  retained  at  all  times  a  lingering  attach- 
ment to  the  idolatry  he  left  behind  him  at  Haran.  The 
teraphim  in  Jacob's  household  and  camp  were,  indeed,  only 
a  first  indication  of  a  feeling  that  showed  itself  through  all 

■  Bes  Ihe  mull  Dnmber  mentioned  la  Biod.  mil.  tS. 

•  SbMioia't  XHnieittaif  ia  da4  S.  7*.,  vol.  1.  p.  Ul.    Wloer,  ut.  •' Ohntnge." 
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their  history,  to  the  downfall  of  their  State.  The  names  of 
the  gods  worshipped  and  the  forms  of  idolatry  might  vary, 
but  undoubtedly  the  bias  to  Babylonian  and  Canaanitish 
heathenism  never  died  out.  They  were  especially  given  to 
the  worship  of  Moloch  through  their  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory. "  There  is  no  trace/'  says  Bunsen,  *^  of  any  Asiatic 
stem  ever  borrowing  a  religious  solemnity  from  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  for  the  idols  of  the  Nile  were  an  abomination  to  such 
races,  when  not  an  object  of  ridicule.*'  He  therefore  thinks 
that  the  golden  calf  was  an  image,  not  of  Apis,  but  of 
Moloch,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  shape  of  an  ox,  or  as 
a  human  form  with  an  ox's  head.*  He  adds,  that  he  himself 
met  some  chiefs  of  the  Druses,  in  London,  in  1842,  who  car- 
ried about  with  them  a  small  gilded  figure  of  an  ox,  in  obedi- 
ence, as  they  said,  to  an  immemorial  custom  of  their  people.' 

Tradition  fixes  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  defection  as  in  the 
month  of  Tammuz,  our  July,'  which  would  correspond  with 
that  of  the  annual  summer  feast  of  ancient  religions,  espe- 
cially the  Semitic  ;  the  festival  changed  afterwards  by  Moses 
into  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  all  that  was  impure  and  idol- 
atrous being  excluded.  A  considerable  interval  must  have 
passed  before  everything  was  prepared,  but  at  last,  six 
weeks  *  after  his  brother  had  gone  up  into  the  Mount,  Aaron 
announced  that  the  next  day  would  be  kept  as  a  feast  to 
Jehovah ;  the  golden  calf  being  recognized  as  in  some  way 
His  symbol. 

With  the  dawn  of  morning,  matters  came,  finally,  to  a 
crisis.      Burnt  sacrifices  and  peace  offerings  having  been 

>  MOven,  PMhiU.^  vol.  i.  p.  871 

*  BuDsen's  Bibel  Urkunden,  vol.  i.  pp.  180-183.  Ewald  a^^rees  with  him  that  the 
calf  was  not  an  allusion  to  Egyptian  bnt  to  Asiatic  Idolatry,  as  introdaced  to  Egypt 
by  the  Hyksos.  Getchiehte^  vol.  ii.  p.  858.  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  Apis.  Kentian, 
p.  881.    Sayce  says,  without  hesitation,  that  it  was  Moloch.    Lengerke  died  in  1866. 

«  Smith's  Dictionary  qf  Uu  Bible^  vol.  U.  p.  417.  *  Sxod.  xxiv.  88. 
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presented  to  the  calf,  the  people  sat  down  to  feast  on  the 
parts  of  tho  victims  not  coneumed  on  the  altars ;  and,  this 
being  ended,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wild  license  with 
which  such  occasions  had  been  associated  in  Egypt.  Mean- 
while, no  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Moses  to  warn  him  ot 
wliat  w»s  ufoot;  if  indeed  awe  would  have  permitted  any 
one  to  ascend  tlie  Mount.  But  now  a  Divine  intimation 
apprised  him  of  tho  danger,  and  be  hurried  down  towards 
the  cjimp.  Presently,  as  he  and  Joshua  came  nearer,  and 
the  noise  of  the  feast  reached  them,  it  was  supposed  by 
Joshua,  Boldier-Iike,  to  be  the  sound  of  a  hostile  attack, 
such  as  that  made  by  Amalek  not  long  before.  But  Moses, 
true  to  his  own  instincts,  interpreted  it  rightly,  as  neither 
tlie  shout  of  victory  nor  the  wail  of  the  defeated,  but  the 
roll  of  wild  choruses  in  a  religious  festival. 

Once  amongst  the  people,  the  influence  of  his  strong  will 
was  seen  in  an  instant.  Passing  straight  to  the  idol,  be 
ordered  it  to  be  instantly  removed,  and  broke  up  the 
assembly  by  the  mere  awe  of  his  presence. 

The  incident  had  been  critical,  for  God  had  threaten&l  to 
consume  the  whole  multitude  for  such  an  apostasy,  and  had 
only  sjtarod  them  at  the  earnest  and  touching  intercession 
of  Moses.  It  was  imperative  that  the  evil  be  rooted  out,  as 
far  as  possible.  Tlie  calf,  it£elf,  roust  first  be  utterly  de- 
graded from  all  Huspiciou  of  divine  power,  and  was  therefore 
ground  to  powder,  and  strewn  on  the  stream  of  which  the 
people  had  to  drink.  To  kill  a  sacred  animal  was  a  terrible 
sacrilege,  but  to  be  forced  to  drink  the  ashes  of  a  desecrated 
idol,  was  a  still  more  impressive  punishment,  for  the  water 
in  which  they  were  mingled  became  accursed,  and  to  taste 
them  brought  with  it  the  direst  resulte.' 
>  Am  In  Nam.  t.  H-i7.    Tti«  cooTena  ot  OIm  Um  la  aaen  In  til*  t*ct  tint  tmoag 
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Yet,  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  retribution.  Though 
tender  and  loving  as  a  woman  ;  willing  indeed  to  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  God/  if  only  the  sin  of  his  people  might 
be  forgiven ;  Moses  had,  on  occasion,  all  the  sterner  at- 
tributes of  a  strong  ruler  of  men.  Authority  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  vast  host,  for  Aaron  had  let  the  people 
fall  into  wild  lawlessness  and  insubordination,"  which,  if  not 
at  once  crushed,  would  run  riot  in  idolatry,  and  destroy  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Theocracy  at  its  rise.  Standing  in  the 
gate  of  the  camp,  therefore,  he  summoned  to  him  such  as 
were  on  the  side  of  Jehovah,  and  was  forthwith  answered  by 
all  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  smallest  of  the  twelve 
tribes.'  These  he  instantly  ordered  to  gird  on  their  swords, 
and,  passing  through  the  host,  to  put  down  the  rebellion  at 
any  cost.  Ere  night,  terror  had  seized  the  offenders,  and 
the  camp  was  saved,  but  not  before  3,000  men  had  fallen. 

Mohammedaii8  at  this  day  water  in  which  has  been  steeped  a  bit  of  paper  on  which 
are  a  few  words  of  the  Koran  is  thought  the  most  certain  of  all  medical  remedies. 

>  Ezod.  zxxii.  82. 

s  Exod.  xxxii.  23.  **  The  people  were  naked  ^'—literally,  **  are  not  to  be  reined  in/* 
The  rest  of  the  verse  may  be  read,  **  for  Aaron  had  let  go  the  reins  nnto  them,  for  a 
whispering,  or  derision  among  their  enemies'^— i.«.,  the  worshippers  of  the  tme  God 
would  hereafter  be  taunted  as  the  worshippers  of  a  calf. 

*  Num.  iii.  89 ;  xzvi.  62.  83,000  males  from  a  month  old,  upwards,  would  periiaps 
imply  60,000  persons  in  all,  in  the  tribe. 
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In  ite  results,  the  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf  affect«d  the 
whole  future  history  of  lerael.  It  was  an  open  and  flagrant 
breach  of  the  covenant  so  recently  made  with  God,  and  for 
the  time  cancelled  it.  Even  Moses  felt  this,  and  had  shown 
that  he  did  so,  by  throwing  down  and  shattering  the  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  "  Ten  Words  "  on  which,  primarily,  all 
else  rested—^n  act  tantamount  to  throwing  up  his  high 
eommissioii  aa  leader  and  prophet  of  the  people.  Since 
they  hud  repudiated  their  relations  to  Jehovah,  the  laws 
which  expressed  those  relations  would  only  be  dishonoured 
by  being  delivered  to  them.  The  narrative  of  Exodus  dis- 
closes the  gravity  of  the  moment  in  language  of  mysterious 
sublimity.  Moses,  once  more  ascending  Sinai,  pleads  with 
God  for  tlie  pardon  of  Israel  and  of  Aaron — praying  that  his 
own  name  may  be  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  heaven  with 
theirs,  if  the;  be  not  forgiven.  But  all  he  can  for  a  time 
obtain,  is  the  promise  that  an  angel  would  henceforth  guide 
them  to  Canaan.  Jehovah  Himself  was  too  ofiended  to 
come  near  the  camp,  nor  would  it  be  well  He  should,  lest 
His  anger  burst  forth  to  their  destruction. 

That  their  God  was  no  longer  to  dwell  among  them,  as  of 
old,  struck  the  hearts  of  all  with  a  profound  grief,  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  striking  form  of  a  universal  publio 
mourning.     Every  ornament  was  laid  aside,  and  the  sombra 
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dresB  of  general  humiliation  and  penitence  adopted.  Noi 
was  this  merely  for  a  time.  Henceforth,  the  hope  of  re- 
stored favour  was  connected  with  the  retention  of  this  visible 
confession  of  guilt  till  they  had  finally  entered  Canaan.' 
There  were,  also,  other  marks  of  the  bre^^h  between  God 
and  His  people.  The  tent  of  Moses,  which  had  hitherto, 
apparently,  been  the  temporary  sanctuary  of  the  camp, 
marked  by  the  mysterious  cloud  at  its  entrance,  was  re- 
moved to  a  distance ;  as  if  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence could  no  longer  be  vouchsafed  among  the  apostate 
multitude.  There,  aloof  from  the  guilty  host,  the  mys- 
terious pledge  of  His  not  having  wholly  forsaken  Israel 
still  hung — but  it  was  not,  as  before,  in  their  midst.  All 
who  "sought  Jehovah*^  had  now  to  go  outside  the  camp, 
and  thither,  also,  Moses  had  to  betake  himself  for  Divine 
communications.  The  awe  felt  towards  him  had  returned 
with  greater  force  than  ever  after  his  re-appearance,  and 
his  future  relations  with  Jehovah  intensified  it  still  more. 
"  When  he  used  to  go  out  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting,''  *  says 
the  sacred  narrative,  '^  every  man  was  wont  to  stand  in  the 
entrance  of  his  tent,  looking  after  him  till  he  went  in,  and 
the  cloudy  pillar  then  came  down  and  rested  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tent,  while  Jehovah  talked  with  Moses  face  to  face,  as 
a  man  speaks  to  his  friend.  And  all  the  people,  each  time 
they  saw  it,  fell  on  their  faces  at  the  entrance  of  their 
tents."  •  But,  as  yet,  there  was  no  priestly  or  Levite 
guard  over  the  sacred  dwelling,  for,  when  Moses  returned 
to  the  camp,  it  was  left  in  charge  of  Joshua.* 

1  Bxod.  xzxiii.  4-d.  *  The  tent  where  Jehovah  met  with  Moaea. 

*  Exod.  xzxiiL  7-11.  All  these  yenes  «peak  of  events  happening  often.  When 
Israel  is  spoken  of  as  a  stiff-necked  people,  it  means,  a  people  who  in  their  hang^iy 
self- will  throw  back  their  mecks,  as  tf  in  dellAnce. 

*  Exod.  xzxiiL  11. 
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Fort;  days  elapsed  after  the  great  cataetrophe,  before  the 
prayer  of  Moses  received  a  full  answer,  and  then,  at  last,  the 
life  of  Aaron  was  Bpare<l,  and  Jehovah  once  more  promised, 
Ilimself,  to  go  before  Israel  to  Canaan.'  This  wbs  equiva- 
lent to  a  renewal  of  the  covcuant,  and  a  re-appointment  of 
Moses  to  his  great  commission.  He  therefore,  forthwith, 
resumefl  his  old  position.  But,  as  at  the  burning  bush  he 
had  craved  some  sign  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  some  pledge 
of  help,  he  now,  with  the  yearning  so  peculiar  to  antiquity 
for  a  vision  of  the  Godhead,  asks  that  his  re -installation 
might  be  similarly  accredited,*  and  this  petition  also  was 
granted.  Placed  in  a  crevice  of  Sinai,  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah passed  by,  and  a  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  His  pres- 
ence and  attributes.  A  new  period  in  the  career  of  the  great 
prophet  dates  from  this  time.'  Two  other  tables,  hewn  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  inscribed  afresh  with  the  "Ten 
Words,"  marked  publicly  the  renewal  of  the  covenant. 
Once  more  he  remained  forty  days  in  the  mountain,  but  this 
time  the  camp  stood  the  test  of  his  absence,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  defection.  Descending  at  last  with  the  pledge  of 
restored  favour  with  Ood,  it  became  evident  that  he  stood 
on  a  loftier  elevation  above  his  countrymen  than  before,  and 
was  surronuded  by  an  awful  and  mysterions  greatness.  A 
supernatural  light,  caught  from  near  approach  to  the  glory 
of  Jehovah,  shone  from  his  features '  and  required  to  be  hid- 
den by  a  veil  till  it  gradually  faded,  and  it  was  noticed  that 

■  Tbe  pleading  of  Mn^es  wllb  God  for  lanwl  Is  Diupe&lubiT  tonchinit.  and  »  olaa 
It  the  language  ascrllvd  to  Jcbovah  -.  "  Must  then  ,Vv  prcsenca  go  with  ThM  :  will 
nolhlng  leaa  anlflce.thal  I  maj  give  Ihee  reetl''  Biod.  '""'  11,  Swald'i  tnua 
latkm. 

•  Kiod.  lum.  IB.  ■  Eiod.  xixl*.  K. 

*  The  Hebrew  word  tanut.  to  ahlne.  Is  connecud  with  term,  a  horn,  and  hoDcc, 
In  the  VntgUe,  Uom*  !■  tepieseoted  M  having  horni  after  hit  relnro  rrom  the 
Urine  presence.  Tbig  li  the  origin  of  the  /aocj  whlcb  depict*  him,  u  In  tbe  gratf 
ttarne  by  Michael  Ai^elo,  wUb  bona. 
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this  splendour  was  renewed  as  often  as  he  returned  to  the 
camp  from  communion  with  God.* 

The  covenant  having  been  thus  re-established,  it  was  now 
possible  to  prepare  a  more  formal  sanctuary  than  the  tent  of 
Moses.  It  was  fitting  that  a  centre  should  be  provided  to 
which  all  might  turn  as  to  the  visible  abode  of  Jehovah,  the 
God-King  of  Israel.  Accustomed  to  see  images  of  the  gods 
present  among  other  peoples,  they  craved  some  equivalent, 
and  were  graciously  heard.  Though  symbols  of  Jehovah 
were  proscribed,  they  would  have  among  them  the  mysteri- 
ous cloud  which  attested  His  presence,  and  could  thus  boast 
far  higher  honour  than  any  other  nation.' 

How  "  the  pattern "  of  the  future  Tabernacle  was  re- 
vealed to  Moses  is  not  told  us :  we  only  learn  that  he  was 
guided  in  its  construction  by  monitions  from  God.  It  may 
be,  as  Dean  Plumptre  puts  it,  that  '^  the  lower  analogies  of 
the  painter  and  the  architect,  seeing  with  their  inward  eye 
their  completed  work,  before  the  work  itself  begins,  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  the 
Mount  included  all  details  of  form,  meiisurement,  materials, 
the  order  of  the  ritual,  and  the  apparel  of  the  priests.'** 
The  case  of  David,  who  tells  us  that  the  smallest  particulars 
respecting  the  Temple  were  included  in  the  things  which 
'^  the  Lord  made  him  understand  in  writing,  by  His  hand 
upon  him,"  that  is,  by  an  inward  illumination  which  seemed 
to  exclude  the  slow  process  of  deliberation  and  decision, 
furnishes  a  parallel  to  that  of  Moses.*    But  if  thus  mysteri- 

>  Exod.  xxzlv.  4-85.    Dent.  x.  8-5, 10.    Comp.  2  Cor.  iil.  7  fl. 

s  In  antiquity  the  de«lre  for  a  Tislble  presence  of  the  deity  waa  not  only  a  great 
cause  of  the  multiplication  of  idols,  but  showed  itself  in  the  passionate  enthoslasm 
with  which  the  household  gods  were  kissed,  watched,  and  protected.  For  any  one  to 
lose  his  gods  was  to  lose  all  pledge  of  security  or  welfare.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
for  Israel  to  wish  earnestly  that  God  might  be  present,  by  some  symbol,  amongst 
them.  •  Alt.  •'Tabernacle/'  JHci.  qfthe  SiUe,  «  Jbid, 
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ouely  plauncil,  ite  execution  was  left  to  human  inBtrumeatB, 
among  whom  the  names  of  only  two  survive — Bezaleel,  "  in 
the  Bhadow  of  God,"  i.e.,  under  Hie  protection,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah ;  and  Aholiab,  "  the  father's  tent,"  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan— both  having  doubtless  gained  their  artistic  akill  in 
Egypt. 

The  Tabernacle,  aa  its  name  impUes,  was  a  movable  tent- 
t^mplc,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  an  nnsettled  and  wan- 
dering people.  It  was,  hence,  necessarily  small — its  length 
being  only  about  45  feet,  and  its  breadth  15,  which  was  also 
its  height,'  Ite  sides  and  western  end,  for  it  was  open  at 
the  east,  were  formed  of  boards  of  acacia  wood,'  the  only 
timber  in  the  Sinai  region  suitable  in  its  size  and  ijualities. 
These  boards  were  fi.xed  in  wooden  sockets  covered  with  sil- 
ver ;  a  plating  of  gold  over  both  sides,  and  also  over  a  series 
of  acacia  pillars  and  connecting  bars,  by  which  the  structure 
was  made  firm,  lending  further  dignity  to  it ;  though  the 
splendour  thus  lavished  was  hidden  beneath  a  succession  of 
coverings  which  constituted  the  roof,  and  extended  down 
the  sides  and  end,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  ground. 

The  description  of  these  given  by  Josephus*  throws  a 
striking  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  whole, 
for  they  show  that  numbers  must  have  had  the  finest  art- 
culture  of  Egypt,  to  enable  them  to  produce  such  work.  A 
veil  of  ten  cubits  every  way,  he  tells  us,  hung  over  the  pillars 
plated  with  gold  which  divided  the  interior  of  the  Taberna- 
cle into  Holy  and  Most  Holy,  and  made  this  specially  sacred 
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portion  invisible.  On  it,  he  says,  were  embroidered  all  sorts 
of  flowers,  and  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  the  forms  of  ani- 
mals only  excepted.  Another  veil  hung  over  the  five  pillars 
at  the  entrance,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  door.  Besides 
these  there  were  ten  other  curtains,  four  cubits  broad  and 
twenty-eight  long,  spread  as  a  roof  and  as  walls,  coming  to 
within  a  cubit  of  the  ground.  Others,  thirty  cubits  long, 
were  woven  of  hair  as  fine  as  wool,  covering  the  tent  and 
reaching  to  the  earth.  Over  these  again  were  other  curtains 
of  skins,  the  animal  from  which  they  were  taken  seeming  to 
have  been  the  tahash,  a  kind  of  seal  found  even  now  in  the 
Red  Sea.  This  description  differs,  however,  from  that  of 
Exodus,  which  informs  us  that  the  innermost  covering, 
which  virtually  constituted  the  Tabernacle,  was  made  of  ten 
great  curtains  of  '^fine  twined  linen,''  each  twenty-eight 
cubits  long  by  four  broad  :  their  surface  embroidered  with 
figures  of  cherubim,  worked  in  threads  of  violet-purple, 
red-purple,  and  crimson,  by  skilled  men,  and  thus  forming 
a  series  of  gorgeous  tapestries  covered  with  these  mysteri- 
ous forms.  The  Egyptians  were  believed  to  have  invented 
woven  stuffs  and  were  famous  for  their  looms,  often  making 
on  them  triumphs  of  art,  rich  in  figures  of  natural  or  imag- 
inary objects.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  famous  work- 
ers in  tapestry  should  be  found  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
second  covering  was  of  eleven  curtains  of  goats'  hair,  thirty 
cubits  long  and  four  broad.  The  third  covering  was  formed, 
as  already  said,  of  the  skins  of  the  tahash. 

Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  worked  with  the  same 
gorgeousness  of  colour  on  the  veil  which  separated  the  Holy 
of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  forms  thus  alone 
permitted  in  the  Sacred  Tent  appear  subsequently  on  the 
inner  walls  of  the  Temple,  on  the  doors,  and  on  the  sup- 
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ports  of  the  great  lavers,  being  accepted  as  emblems  of  the 
descent  of  God  to  the  awful  spot  and  His  presence  in  it : 
cherubim  being  associated  with  His  manifestations  in  the 
heavens.  The  conception  of  such  beings  was  easy  to  the 
Hebrews  from  the  traditions  of  the  mystic  beings  known  by 
the  same  name,  at  the  doors  of  palaces  and  temples  on  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  their  forefathers  came,  and  they 
must  have  been  no  less  familiar  to  the  Phoenicians  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  for  the  religious  ideas  of 
Mesopotamia  had  very  early  passed  to  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia  and  to  the  related  communities  on  the  Nile. 
Over  the  inside  coverings  was  one,  of  "  rams*^^  leather,  dyed 
red,  and  over  this,  as  has  been  said,  was  placed  a  fourth  of 
the  skin  of  the  dugong,  a  kind  of  seal,  found  still  in  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  tahash.*  The  leather 
made  from  this  material  is  even  at  present  used  for  san- 
dals and  shields  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  was  anciently 
in  demand  for  the  winter  tents  of  soldiers,  from  being 
impervious  to  water,  and  as  a  fancied  protection  from 
lightning.' 

The  interior  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  eastern, 
forming  the  Holy  Place,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad ; 
the  inner,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  only  fifteen  feet  square.  Like 
the  corresponding  space,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  Egyp- 
tian temples,  this  specially  sacred  spot  was  at  the  west  end, 
and  was  wholly  unlighted ;  for  a  double  curtain  of  the  finest 

■  The  Hebrew  word,  Tahash,  is  no  doubt  the  eqaivalent  for  the  Arabic  "  Tuhaah,** 
which  is  a  general  name  for  the  varioas  species  of  seals,  dngongs,  and  dolphins  found 
in  the  Red  Sea.    Tristram V  Nat,  Hist,  qf  the  Bible,  p.  44. 

*  Palmer's  Sinai,  p.  39.  KnobePs  Genesit,  p.  261.  The  use  of  the  acacia  wood  and  of 
taha^h  skin  in  the  constraction  of  the  Tabernacle  are  striking  **  undesigned  coinci- 
dences'*  in  proof  of  the  strict  historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  Both  are  local  pro- 
ductions, unknown  elsewhere.  Bichhom,  MtUeUung,  vol.  iii.  p.  266.  Fnrrer's 
Oeographie,  p.  11.  The  custom  of  dyeing  rams*  akiss  red  still  continuee.  Irby  and 
Jiangles,  p.  269. 
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workmanship^  bright^  like  that  on  the  inner  walls^  with 
many  colours,  and  adorned  with  strange  forms,  like  the 
curtains  of  golden  tissue  before  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  at  once  divided  it  from  the  Holy  Place, 
and  veiled  it  in  permanent  darkness.  There  was  no  shrine, 
however,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  the  great  temples  at  Emeh 
and  Denderah,  great  monoliths  hewn  into  a  dark  recess, 
closed  by  a  stone  door,  apparently  for  the  secret  resting- 
place  of  the  god,  in  awful  seclusion. 

The  sacred  tent  was  enclosed  in  an  open  space  75  feet 
broad  and  150  feet  long.  Of  this,  the  eastern  end,  or  en- 
trance, was  closed  by  hangings  of  costly  workmanship, 
though  not  of  the  same  exceptional  fineness  as  that  of  the 
inner  curtains ; '  the  pillars  supporting  them  being  plated 
with  copper,  except  on  the  cornices,  which  were  covered 
with  gold.  The  connecting  bars  above,  however,  were 
gilded  throughout,  and  the  hangings  themselves  were  held 
up  by  golden  hooks,  though  the  sockets  of  the  pillars  were 
only  of  copper.  That  the  entrance  was  at  the  east,  and 
thus  faced  the  west,  was  in  keeping  with  the  usual  practice 
of  the  age  in  sacred  stnictures.* 

On  the  other  three  sides,  a  series  of  pillars  and  bars, 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  silver  and  copper, 
formed  a  framework  from  which  hung  a  line  of  curtains, 
depending  from  silver  rods.  But  their  height  was  only  7^- 
feet,  while  the  Tabernacle  within  was  15  feet. 

The  sacred  equipment  of  this  sanctuary  was  inevitably,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  that  of  heathen  temples,  though  in 
vivid  contrast  to  them  by  the  absence  of  any  idolatrous  sym- 
bols. In  His  wisdom,  God  here,  as  elsewhere,  sanctioned 
the  use  of  existing  forms  and  ideas,  as  already  familiar  and 

1  Sxod.  xzvii.  16,  '  BosenmQller,  Bib.  Alterth.^  1. 1. 197. 
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easily  understood,  but  separated  from  them  all  that  might 
lead  to  error. 

It  is  very  iuteresting,  however,  to  notice  the  resemblances 
between  the  MoBuio  institutioDS  and  those  of  other  religions. 
In  Ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria  there  were  festivals  and 
fasts  with  prescribed  ritea  and  Bacrifieea  for  each  ;  they  had 
"peace"  ofierings  and  "heave"  offerings;  they  dedicated 
their  first-born  to  the  gods;  they  had  sin  oSerings,  and 
they  distinguished  between  the  meal  offerings  and  animal 
sacrificea.  They  had  clean  and  unclean  food  ;  the  unclean, 
which  was  forbidden,  including  the  fleah  of  swine  and 
"creeping  things."  They  had  high  priests  and  others  of 
a  lower  order;  "seas"  like  those  of  Solomon's  laver,  for 
priests  and  worshippers  t^  wash  in  before  approaching  the 
god  ;  temples  resembling  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  Holy  of  Holies  concealed  by  a  veil,  from 
profane  eyes,  where  the  god  at  times  seated  himaelf.  There 
were  two  altars  and  a  table  of  shewbread,  and,  ioaide  the 
shrine,  a  coffer  containing  two  written  tablets.  The  coffer 
was  the  ark  or  "  ahip  "  of  the  god,  and  was  carried  in  reli- 
gious procesaiona.  The  coffer  of  the  little  Temple  of  Imgnr 
Bel,  fashioned  lilce  a  ahip,  and  thus  pointing  back  to  a 
hoary  antiquity,  when  the  first  worshippers  who  made  use  of 
these  coffers  dwelt  by  the  seashore,  as  did  the  old  ChaldEean 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Eridu,  on  the  ahores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  from  which  the  primitive  Babylonians  derived 
their  religion,  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  Israelitish  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  must  have  been  like.  These  ships  filled 
an  important  part  in  the  Babylonian  ritual.  A  hymn,  for 
example,  dating  from  the  distant  ages,  when  the  form  of 
an  ark  had  not  yet  superseded  the  primitive  form  of  a  ahip, 
describes  the  sacred  ship  or  ark  of  Merodach : 
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Its  helm  is  of  cedar    .    .    . 

Its  serpent-like  oar  has  a  handle  of  gold— 

Its  mast  is  painted  with  turquoise. 

Seven  times  seven  lions  of  Eden  (the  field)  fill  its  deck» 

The  god  Adar  fills  its  cabin,  built  within. 

Its  side  is  of  cedar  from  the  forest. 

Its  awning  is  the  palm  tree  of  Diloim, 

Carrying  away  its  heart  is  the  Canal, 

Making  glad  its  heart  is  the  Sunrise. 

Its  house,  its  ascent,  is  a  mountain  that  gives  rest  to  the  heart. 

The  Ship  of  Ea  is  Destiny. 

Nurgal,  the  princess,  is  the  goddess  whose  word  is  life. 

Merodach  is  the  god  who  pronounces  the  good  names. 

The  goddess  who  does  the  house  good,  the  messenger  of  Ea  the  ruler 
of  the  earth,  even  Naugar — the  lady  of  work — the  bright  one,  the 
mighty  workman  of  heaven,  with  pure  and  blissful  hand,  has 
uttered  the  word  of  life ! 

May  the  ship  before  thee  cross  the  canal ! 

May  the  ship  behind  thee  sail  over  its  mouth! 

Within  thee,  may  the  heart,  rejoicing,  make  holiday! 

Sacred  arks,  however,  were  not  peculiar  to  Babylonia,  but 
were  used  by  the  Phcenicians,  among  whom  we  find  them 
mentioned  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  the  He- 
brews had  seen  them  in  every  temple  in  Egypt  *  as  shrines  of 
the  gods,  and  indeed  their  use  continued  to  later  times,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  at  PatraB,  in 
Achaia,  which  contained  the  image  of  Dionysus,  veiled  from 
sight  in  reverent  secrecy  ;  or  of  that  of  the  Temple  of  Hera, 
at  Olympia,  in  which  were  kept  several  idols,  and  some 
sacred  books,  as  in  that  of  Israel.*  Such  an  ark  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  be  prepared  and  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  symbol  of  His  having  taken 
possession  of  it  as  His  peculiar  dwelling-place.  It  was  to  be 
of  acacia  wood,  the  material  least  liable  to  decay,  of  any 

>  They  were  common  also  to  the  Asayrians,  BabyloniaiiB,  Etruscans,  Trojana,  and 
Greeks.  *  B&br's  SymJMik,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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BTEulable.  In  size  it  was  only  Bm&ll,  for  it  meaenred  no 
more  than  3  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in 
width  and  depth.  Without  and  within,  it  was  overlaid  with 
the  purest  gold ;  a  moulding  of  the  same  material  running 
along  ite  upper  edges,  to  receive  a  golden  covering  known  as 
the  Mercy  Seat.  This,  also,  waa  made  of  beaten  gold,  with 
two  cherubim,  apparently  of  human  form,  rising,  one  from 
each  end,  with  outspread  wing^,  and  bending  towards  the 
centre  ;  for  images  were  not  proscribed  altogether  by  Mosea, 
except  as  symbols  of  religious  worship.  Rings  of  pure  gold 
in  ite  four  corners,  or  "  feet,"  received  staves  similarly 
plated,  and  these  were  never  to  be  removed,  lest  in  taking 
them  out  the  prieste  might  touch  the  sacred  chest  itself,' 
wliich  was  thus  rectangular  like  the  sacred  ark  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  was  like  it  also  in  the  mode  by  which  it  was 
carried  about,  for  the  Babylonian  ark  was  borne  by  means 
of  staves  passed  through  rings  at  its  four  corners.  The 
Bocredness  of  the  Tabernacle  culminated  in  this  supreme 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  ;  for  it  was  from  between  the 
cherubim,'  as  the  mystic  supporters  of  His  throne  and  its 
nnsleeping  guardians,'  that  Ho  made  known  His  will  to 
Moses,  and  accepted  the  atonement  made  once  a  year  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,  when  the  high  priest  entered,  at  this  long 
interval,  to  sprinkle  the  mercy  seat  with  the  blood  of  the 
appointed  propitiation. 

Inside  the  Ark,  however,  there  was  no  idol,  to  be  borne 
about  on  high  festivals,  and  shown  to  the  people,  as  in 
heathen  religions ;  but  in  its  stead  only  the  two  Tables  of 


(Pi.  Iixz.  I ;  icli. 
their  b««r  tbe  Ihiaas  ol  Ood  13  Sua.  xt». 
lut  Tens  It  la  Hid  "  the  gloiy  atoud 
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the  CommaadmeDtB,  epoken  from  Sinai,  and  the  Book  ol 
the  Covenant,  made  by  Jehovah  with  Israel ;    the  fitting 
emblems  of  the   true 
religion.' 

In  the  Holy  Place, 
next  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, Btood  the  Table  of 
Shewbread  on  the 
north  Bide,  the  altar 
of  incense  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  sacred 
seven -branched  lamp 
on  the  s  o  a  t  h.  Of 
these,  the  Table  of 
Shewbread,  or  rather, 
"  Bread  of  the  Presence,"  was  of  acacia  wood,  3  feet  long, 
18  inches  brood,  and  2  feet  3  inches  high,  plated  with  pnre 
gold,  and  strengthened  and  ornamented  with  a  framework  a 
handbreadth  deep,  also  covered  witli  gold  ;  on  which  the 
top  rested.  Two  staves  plated  with  gold,  and  paseed 
through  four  golden  rings  at  the  corners,  supplied  the 
means  of  carrying  it  when  needed.  On  this  table  the 
priests  were  to  place  twelve  cakes,  in  two  rows,  each  Sab- 
bath, strewing  incense  over  them,'  as  a  sign  that  prayer  and 
thanks  were  ever  becoming  ;  removing  them  at  the  close  of 
each  week,  and  replacing  them  by  others ;  those  removed 
becoming  forthwith  a  priestly  perquisite,  to  be  eaten  in  the 
Holy  Place.  The  absolute  dependence  of  Israel,  alike  in  its 
tribes  and  as  a  whole,  and  of  man  as  a  race,  on  God,  for 
daily  bread,  could  receive  no  more  fitting  acknowledgment ; 

>  Thepotof  mwiiia  and  Auon'a  rod  WEN  added  ■Ilcrwuda. 
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for  the  Bread  of  the  Presence  remained  before  Him  perpet- 
ually. Besides  the  table  itself,  however,  there  were  differ- 
ent veaseld  connected  with  its  object ;  a  large  golden  basin 
in  which  the  sacred  bread  was  brought  into  the  Holy  Place, 
and  for  holding  the  fine  meal  of  offerings  ;  pans  or  dishes 
for  incense  ;  a  large  flagon  for  the  wine  of  drink  offerings ; 
cups  or  chuliccs  from  which  the  wiue  wsb  poured  on  the 
altar ; '  and  small  shovels  on  which  to  carry  the  incense, 
weekly,  from  the  table  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  Such 
a  table  was  regarded  in  antiquity,  generally,  as  a  nocessary 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  temple,  as  in  that  of  Belua  at 
Babylon,  where  a  table  with  flagons,  incense  bowls,  and 
other  sacred  vessels '  stood  beside  the  image  of  the  god. 

The  sacred  lamp  was  placed  fittingly  in  the  south,  the 
peculiar  region  of  the  sun.  Its  shape  was  doubtless  similar 
to  that  in  the  later  Temple,  of  which  a  likeness  remains  on 
the  Arch  of  Titus ;  three  branches  bending  upwards  on  each 
side  from  a  massy  stalk,  and  forming  a  straight  line  of  six 
lampholders,  increased  to  seven  by  a  central  shaft.  The 
whole,  with  the  lamps  themselves,  and  the  very  snuffers 
and  snuff-dishes,  were  elaborately  wrought  of  pure  beaten 
gold.  Shut  in  by  thick  curtains,  the  Holy  Place,  like  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  had  no  light,  and  hence,  to  dissipate  the 
gloom,  and  ali^o  to  serve  as  a  symbol  that  He  who  guarded 
Israel  neither  slumbered  nor  slept,  all  the  lamps  were  never 
extinguished  at  one  time,  but  shed  a  perpetual  light  in  the 
sacred  chamber.' 

The  Altar  of  Incense,'  which  was  only  18  inches  square 
and  3  feet  high,  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  on  the  top  and 
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the  sides,  and  ornamented  with  a  raised  mouldings  also  of 
gold.  Four  horns,  covered  also  with  rich  gold,  rose  at  the 
corners,  and  golden  rings  on  the  sides  provided  for  its  being 
borne  by  two  staves  plated  with  gold.  Incense  was  burned 
in  this  every  morning  when  the  lamps  were  trimmed,  and 
every  evening  when  the  whole  were  kindled,  and  its  horns 
were  once  a  year  touched  witli  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering 
of  atonement.  The  fire  on  it,  moreover,  was  never  allowed 
to  go  out,  that  that  on  the  great  brazen  altar  might  always 
be  kindled  from  it,  or  from  the  perpetually  burning  lamp.  * 
The  Altar  of  Burnt  Offerings  stood  in  the  outer  court. 
It  measured  7^  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  was  4^  feet 
high,  and  proportionately  large,  with  horns  at  the  comers, 
like  those  of  the  altar  of  incense,  as  emblems  of  the  suppli- 
cations of  the  offerer,  rising  like  flame  heavenwards.  As 
such  they  were  sprinkled  ever  anew  with  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment, and  when  grasped  by  trembling  fugitives  from  ven- 
geance were  a  sanctuary,  inviolable  except  in  a  few  cases.* 
Its  acacia  frame  was  overlaid  with  copper,  and  ornamental 
work  of  the  same  metal  rose  two  feet  from  the  ground,  all 
round,  to  keep  the  feet  or  clothes  of  the  officiating  priests 
from  touching  it.  Copper,  indeed,  throughout,  even  to  the 
rings  and  plated  staves,  was  the  only  metal  used.  The  hol- 
low interior  was  apparently  filled  with  earth,  smoothed  on 
the  top  like  a  hearth.  Pails  for  carrying  away  the  ashes, 
and  the  residuum  of  the  offerings  ;  shovels  for  lifting  them  ; 
vessels  for  sprinkling  the  blood  ;  forks  for  taking  up  the 
pieces  of  the  sacrifices,  and  pans  for  the  charcoal  of  the  fires ; 
all  of  copper,  constituted  its  furniture.  Such  brazen  altars, 
with  similar  horns,  were  common  in  antiquity,  as,  for  ex- 

I  K&hler,  Lehrbuch  der  Bib.  QesehichU,  p.  870.    fiwald*s  AlUrtMmMr^  p.  4a. 
t  IKingsi.  50;U.88. 
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ample,  the  great  brazen  attar  before  the  temple  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.' 

A  huge  Brazen  Laver,  rising  from  a  stand,  the  whole 
made  from  copper  mirrors  given  for  the  purpose  by  the 
women,'  formed  the  only  other  object  of  large  size  in 
the  forecourt,  and  provided  the  indispeneable  means  for 
the  many  ceremonial  washings  of  hands  and  feet  required 
by  tlie  priests,  during  their  ministrations. 

All  the  materials  for  this  national  sanctuary  were  supplied 
by  the  free  offerings  of  tbo  people.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonder- 
ful that,  though  so  costly  or  varied,  they  should  have  been 
procurable  even  at  Sinai ;  for  there  were  Hebrew  families  of 
various  ranks,'  and,  as  a  whole,  the  people  had  brought 
away  much  from  Egypt,  at  the  Exodus,  Moreover,  the 
whole  quantity  of  any  one  thing  required  was  not  great,  for 
the  plates  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  may  have  been  very 
thin,  and  the  cotton  or  linen  for  the  finer  or  coarser  curtains, 
was  not  much  to  come  from  a  whole  nation.  That  the  vari- 
ous artificers  required  should  have  been  found  in  the  camp, 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  Egypt  excelled  in  every  art 
needed  for  the  Tabernacle,  and  not  a  few  Hebrews,  aa 
already  said,  had  doubtless  acquired  them  while  there.  How 
easily  could  the  wearing  of  the  curtAins,  for  example,  have 
been  learned  from  a  people  who  couid  manufacture  the 
famous  quilted  coat  of  mail  sent  by  Amasis  to  Rhodes,  of 
which  every  thread  was  made  up  of  360  strands.* 

The    "  Tabernacle,"    thus    designed,    took,  only    seven 

months  to  prepare  ;  so  zealous  were  the  penitent  multitude 

to  atone  for  their  sin  at  Horeb.     At  last,  on  the  first  day 

of  tho  second  year  from  the  Exodus,  it  was  formally  erected 

>  LdcIiu,  Dt  Syr.  Dta,  W,  ■  Kiod.  imlll.  & 

*  I  Cbron.  It.  IS.    A  Jew  In  Bgjpt  li  uld  to  IwTe  mairlad  »  dintfittr  of  Ptunob 

•  llMud.,  Ul.  «r. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  Cloud  of  the  Presence  forth- 
with descending  on  it ;  a  pledge  of  its  acceptance  by  Jeho- 
vah as  His  dwelling-place  among  them. 

But  the  departure  from  the  patriarchal  constitution, 
hitherto  prevailing,  implied  by  the  new  sanctuary,  neces- 
sitated still  further  changes.  There  had,  till  now,  been 
no  special  class  set  apart  for  religious  duties,  though  there 
had  never  been  wanting  those  who  performed  all  needed 
rites  for  the  people.  Thus,  before  the  Law  was  given,  we 
read  of  *'  priests  who  came  near  unto  the  Lord,'*  *  for  the 
individual  Hebrew  family  had  acted  from  the  earliest  times 
as  a  unit  complete  in  itself,  each  with  its  own  priest.  First- 
born sons  apparently  had  held  the  office — the  '*  young  men 
who  offered  burnt  offerings  and  sacrificed  peace  offerings  of 
oxen  unto  Jehovah,*'  at  Sinai.'  Nor  did  this  old  custom 
soon  die  out,  for  we  find  "  a  young  man  '*  of  *'  the  family 
of  Judah,**  acting  as  a  Levite  in  Micah's  household  at 
Mount  Ephraim,  more  than  fifty  years  after  Moses."  Even 
centuries  later,  indeed,  the  sons  of  David  were  at  least  titu- 
lar priests,*  and  David  himself  wore  the  specially  priestly 
ephod  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Zion,*  while  Solomon 
acted  and  was  honoured  as  a  priest  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions.* 

The  institution  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  was  thus  an 
invasion  of  ancient  customs  such  as  only  a  crisis  like  that 
of  the  apostasy  made  possible.  Israel  gloried  in  being  a 
^*  nation  of  priests,'*  from  their  peculiar  privileges  of  ap- 
proach to  God.     The  higher  spiritual  gifts  moreovei  be- 

>  Exod.  xlx.  92.  «  Exod.  xxiv.  6.  »  Jndg.  xvll.  7-18  ;  rriil.  8. 

*  8  Sam.  vlli.  18.  "  Chief  rulers "  =  priests.  The  title  may  be  merely  one  of 
hononr ;  bat  there  is  no  groand  for  thinking  it  exclndo9  the  priestly  dignity.  See 
also  2  Sam.  xx.  26.     1  Kings  !▼.  5 :  *'  Chief  ruler ''  and  *'  principal  officer  '*  =a  priest. 

*  8  Sam.  Ti.  14. 

*  1  Kings  Till.  88  ff.    See  Ewald's  AUerthUmer. 
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stowed  on  many  memberB  of  the  oommunity — raieing  them 
to  the  dignity  of  prophete  or  repreBentativee  of  God — made 
the  whole  race,  in  a  sense,  "holy."  But  a  Bystem  of 
priestly  ritea  and  laws  was  now  to  be  eetabllshed  which 
could  not  be  intrusted  to  the  simple  arrangements  of  former 
times,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  duly  executed  except  by  a 
body  of  men  specially  set  apart  and  prepared.  How  far  it 
had  been  at  first  designed  by  God  to  introduce  the  Levitical 
worship,  with  its  lengthened  detail  of  ceremony,  and  its 
varied  offerings  and  sacrifices,  cannot  be  known.  Yet  it  ia 
striking  to  find  Jeremiah  saying,  in  the  name  of  God  :  "I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the 
day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  con- 
cerning burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices :  but  this  thing  I  com> 
manded  them,  saying,  Obey  My  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  My  people ;  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways 
that  I  have  commanded  you,  that  it  may  be  well  unto  you."' 
Tlie  inferiority  of  the  merely  ritual  and  ceremonial  system 
to  the  spiritual  seems,  indeed,  to  be  expressly  stated  by 
Ezekiel,  and  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  needful  condescen- 
Bion  to  the  tendencies  of  the  people.  "  Therefore  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby 
they  should  not  live." ' 

The  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  amidst  the  defection  of 
the  calf-worship,  seems  to  have  determined  its  being  chosen 
for  the  honours  of  the  hereditary  priesthood  now  to  be  intro- 
duced. Moses  had  indeed  implied  this  in  the  words  with 
which  he  launched  them  forth  against  their  brethren  :  "  Fill 
your  hand  to-day  (with  a  gift)  to  Jehovah  ;  consecrate  your- 
selves to  His  service ;  if  you  have  to  turn  agmnst  even  son 
or  brother,  spare  them  not.     Your  fidelity  will  bring  down 
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a  blessing  on  you.  Henceforward  yon  ehall  be  devoted  for 
ever  to  Him  alone." '  A  beautiful  legend  as  to  the  choice  of 
Levi  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  must  not  be  over- 
looked. "  \Vhen  Jacob,"  say  the  Babbis,  "  fled  from  his 
father's  house  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  a  Divine  vision 
had  promised  him  a  splendid 
future,  he  vowed  that,  if  the 
Almighty  would  protect  him, 
keep  him  from  sinful  deeds, 
and  reetoro  him  in  peace  to 
his  home,  he  would  consecrate 
a  tenth  of  all  that  he  had  to 
God.  Returning  from  Syria 
rich  in  goods  and  herds,  the 
pious  father,  true  to  his  vow, 
separated  the  tenth  of  all  he 
posBeseed,  to  a  holy  end.  But 
the  angel  who  appeared  to 
him  at  Mahanaim,  asked  him, 
Thinkest  thou,  Jacob,  that 
thou  hast  quite  fulfilled  thy 
vow  ?  Know  tliat  the  Lord 
claims  not  mere  worldly  gifts 
alone  !  Thou  hast  more  than 
ten  sons,  and  thou  hast  not 
yet  tithed  them  to  God. 
Wishest  thou  not  to  conse- 
crate one  of  them  to  His  service  ?  And  Jacob  forthwith 
did  as  the  angel  counselled.     Counting  from   Benjamin, 


ill  and  DeliUMb.    Kuobel. 
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Levi  was  the  tenth,  and  on  him  fell  the  lot,  to  be  holy  to 
the  Eternal,  and  tlicrofore  was  he  chosen  to  tlie  piicst- 
hood." '  But  the  historical  grounds  for  the  selection  are  8 
more  trustworthy  explanation. 

As  was  befitting,  a  spe- 
cial dress  was  appointed 
for  the  priestly  class  thus 
appointed.  It  consisted 
of  a  pair  of  short  white 
linen  drawers,  reaching 
from  the  loins  to  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  thigh,'  and  a 
cassock  of  diamond  or 
chess-board  pattern'  of  the 
same  material,  woven  in 
one  piece  throughout, 
which  came  nearly  to  the 
feet,  and  was  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  white  linen 
girdle,  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  blue,  purple,  and 
red.  These,  with  a  round 
tnrban,  like  the  cup  of  a 
flower,  completed  a  cos- 
tume sufficient  for  a  hot 
climate.  This  drees,  how- 
ever, was  only  worn  dur- 
i  n  g   tho   performance   of 

duty  ;  that  of  the  people  generally  being  apparently  eubsti- 
tnted  at  otlier  times.     No  one  was  allowed  tc  sleep  in  it, 

■  Been'  L^bm  iforit.  p.  27. 

•  J»..  Anl..  III.  vll.  1.    Eiod.  xxilll.  40-41.    Le*.  vUl.  18. 

•  Bibr'a  arBtUa.,  toI.  IL  e.  3, 1  a.    Lajrec  la  Hanog,  TOl.  tIL  p.  7U. 
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and  when  it  was  soiled  it  was  never  washed^  but  torn  up  t< 
make  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps.  The  sanctity  of  a  holj 
place  in  the  East,  which  had  required  Moses  to  take  off  hif 
sandals  at  the  burning  bush,  found  a  similar  expression  in 
the  case  of  the  priests,  who  were  required  to  minister  bare- 
foot ;  and  this  they  tenaciously  did,  though  it  not  only  drew 
ridicule  on  them  from  the  heathen,*  but  often  seriously 
affected  their  health." 

In  addition  to  the  dress  of  his  humbler  brethren,  the 
higli  priest  wore,  over  the  usual  cassock,  an  upper  sleeveless 
robe  of  purple-blue,  woven  in  one  piece,  elaborately  fringed 
at  the  neck,  and  ornamented  round  the  skirt,  which  almost 
reached  the  feet,  with  alternate  golden  bells,  and  pome- 
granates of  blue,  purple,  and  crimson.  Above  this  came  the 
ephod,  a  shorter  tunic,  with  slits  for  the  arms,  like  the  robe 
beneath  ;  the  back  and  front  being  connected  by  shoulder 
pieces  of  broad  golden  embroidery,  in  which  were  inserted 
two  large  onyx  stones  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes — to  mark  the  representative  character  of  their  wearer. 
Over  this  ephod,  suspended  by  blue  cords  from  golden  rings, 
hung  a  breastplate  of  the  same  rich  materials  as  the  shoul- 
der pieces,  folded  into  a  square  pocket  of  a  span  in  size  each 
way.  On  this  flashed  twelve  precious  stones  set  in  gold,  in 
three  rows,  and  engraved,  like  the  shoulder  jewels,  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes.  With  this  ornament  were  associated,  in 
some  way,  the  mysterious  ^^Urim*'  and  '^  Thummim,^'  in 
connection  with  which  the  Divine  will  was  made  known 
through  the  high  priest,  in  his  official  capacity.  What  the 
words  really  mean  is,  however,  very  uncertain.     They  have 

»  Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.  169.    Ugolini,  vol.  vlii.  p.  976  ;  vol.  xiii.  p.  405. 

>  The  Egyptian  priesto  also  were  barefooted  at  their  ministrationfi,  and  Mohamme- 
dans compromise  matters  by  patting  on  slippers  on  entering  their  mosques.  Ro«ei» 
m&ller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.^  vol.  L  p.  412. 
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been  siippoeed  to  refer  to  something  analogone  to  an  omft 
ment  worn  by  the  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
Egypt,  who  was  necessarily  a  prieat — a  small  figure,  oom- 
poBed  of  costly  stones,  which  was  called  Truth — forming 
perliaps  an  image  of  the  goddess  Tme,  whose  name  has  been 
supposed  by  some  identical  with  "Thummim,"'  though 
many  Egyptian  scholars  reject  this  derivation.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  if  the  translators  of  the  Greek  Bible  had 
been  of  this  opinion,  aa  "Thum- 
mim" is  always  rendered  "Truth" 
by  them.  So,  also,  "TTrim"  is 
thought  traceable  to  the  Egyptian 
word  for  "  revelation."  Hence  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  may  have  been  two 
email  images — kept  in  the  pocket  of 
the  breastplate,  or  hung  in  front  of 
it — representing  "  revelation  "  and 
"truth,"  which  in  some  way  gave 
oracular  answers  when  consulted. 
That  there  were  figures  of  cherubim 
in  the  Holy  of  Koliea  is  thought  to 
vindicate  them  from  want  of  har- 
mony with  the  Mosaic  system  ;  b 
unfortunately,  no  details  are  given 
by  which  to  test  this  explanation.*  Joscphus  imagines  that 
the  precious  stones  on  the  breastplate  were  themselves  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  Babbis  add,  that  they  flashed 


■  Bbm  g1v«  th?  imme  ot  the  goddeu  u  Ha.    I 
ortrlch  teatber  od  ber  head.    The  am  Diet  oiled  HaWM 
Sue  Mgypt.  ESalgilochltr,  toI.  1.  p,  BIB. 

•DleetsMn  Herzog,  vol.  ivl.  pp.T«>^4S.   Knobel,  1 
Swdd,  AlterOiOmer,  pp.  338-388. 
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mysterious  answers  when  interrogated.  But  it  seems  more 
in  keeping  with  Scripture  to  regard  the  names  as  indicating 
an  ornament  unconnected  with  revelations  from  God,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  were  only  given  through  the  high  priest 
when  he  was  clothed  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  office — the 
breastplate  and  its  associated  emblems  included.'  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  also  private 
ephods,  which  were  something  of  the  same  kind,  are  not 
mentioned  after  David's  time. 

The  head-dress  of  the  high  priest  consisted  of  the  common 
turban  of  the  priest  wound  round  with  white  linen,'  and 
bearing  in  front,  fastened  by  blue  ribbons,  a  plate  of  pure 
gold,  on  which  were  the  words  ^*  Holiness  to  Jehovah.''  In 
other  respects  his  garments  were  the  same  as  those  of  other 
priests — the  diaper-patterned  cassock,  the  linen  girdle,  and 
the  linen  drawers. 

The  dignity  of  the  priesthood  was  limited  to  the  direct 
descendants  of  Aaron,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  being 
restricted  to  the  humbler  duties  connected  with  religious 
ministrations.  To  them  was  intrusted  the  charge  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  on  the  march,  and  its  erec- 
tion and  defence  when  the  camp  was  stationary.     They  had, 

>  M.  LenormaDt  has  foand  allasions  in  the  Assyrian  tablets  to  a  gem  in  a  royal  or 
priestly  ring,  the  flashes  from  which  were  regarded  as  oracolar.  This,  he  fancies, 
may  explain  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thammim.  That  these  were  in  the  pocket 
of  the  high  priest's  breastplate— not  outside— proves,  he  thinlcs,  conclusively,  that 
they  could  not,  as  Josephus  imagines,  be  any  of  the  gems  in  front  of  that  ornament. 
Th:it  the  Urim—**  light  *^— is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  than  the  Tham- 
mim— '*  truth  ^^— seems  to  him  to  support  the  theoiy  that  flashes  of  light  constituted 
the  oracle.    Za  IHvincUion,  p.  83. 

Philo  c^ys  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  gems  cut  in  the  form  of  teraphim. 
VU.  Motf.^  vol.  ill.  p.  152.  Ed.  Mangey.  But  both  this  and  M.  Lenormant^s  idea  seem 
inadmissible. 

In  the  Speaker*8  Comnunl.  it  is  suggested  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  the 
authorized  sul>stitute  for  the  patriarchal  teraphim,  and  that  they  were  used  for  cast- 
ing lota.  To  me  this  seems  fanciful,  especially  as  regards  the  substitution  for  the 
teaphim.  *  Kohler,  p.  880. 
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moreover,  to  wait  on  the  priests,  and  to  do  the  subordinate 
work  for  them,  in  connection  with  the  public  ministrationa 
of  the  sanctuary.' 

The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood 
followed  immediately  after  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  occupied  seven  days,  each  marlted  by  special  ceremo- 
nies ;  after  which,  on  the  eighth  day,  they  were  allowed  to 
perform  their  priestly  offices.  But  the  great  event  did  not 
puss  off  without  a  sad  calamity.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Aaron,  had  already  been  honoured  by  being 
allowed  to  ascend  Mount  Sinai  with  the  seventy  elders  and 
their  father,  to  worship  afar  oS,  while  Moees  approached  the 
Cloud  of  the  Presence.  But  almost  immediately  after  being 
set  apart  to  the  priestliood,  they  committed  the  offence  of 
offering  "strange  ftru ; "  apparently  presenting  incense 
kindled  otherwise  tlmn  from  the  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar ; 
and  perished  at  the  hand  of  God  for  this  wilful  tran^reeeion 
of  Kis  newly  given  laws.  Can  it  be  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  priesthood  from  tasting  wine  or  streng  drink  before 
entering  the  Tabernacle,  which  immediately  follows  the 
mention  of  the  catastrophe,  is  a  hint  as  to  its  cause  ?' 

The  closing  weeks  of  the  long  stay  at  Sin^  were  fitly 
marked  by  a  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  a  year  before ;  an  incident 
implying  the  possession  of  immense  flocks,  to  supply  a  lamb 
for  each  household.  A  census  was  then  taken  of  the  men 
from  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  showing  as  the 
result,  a  grand  total  of  603,550,'  exclusive  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  thns  indicating  an  aggregate,  in  the  whole  host, 
of  from  two  to  throe  million  souls.     The  calculation  was 

>  Nnm.  vlll.  19;  xvll.  3^. 

•  Rownmnller.  Schella  on  lUe  Tenes,  her.  i.  1-S. 

*  BwildracoguluitbliiTeUDiimlwru  comet.    SooUoUi,  ToL  IL  p.  Iff. 
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based  on  the  gross  amount  of  a  head  tax  of  half  a  shekel, 
levied,  for  the  Tabernacle,  on  each  man ;  a  method  which 
left  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  uncertain.  So 
cherished  a  precedent,  however,  did  it  become,  that  the 
attempt  by  the  Romans  to  introduce  a  more  correct  enumer- 
ation under  Quirinus,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  excited  a  furi- 
ous insurrection.  A  separate  census  of  Levi  shewed  only 
22,000  males,  from  a  month  upwards,  in  this,  the  smallest 
by  far  of  all  the  tribes.' 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  departure  from  Sinai. 
The  Hebrews  had  encamped  on  Er  Rahah  nearly  a  year 
before,  a  mere  crowd  of  fugitive  slaves,  with  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  national  organization,  and  the  dimmest  religious 
ideas.  But  the  interval  had  effected  an  immense  change. 
They  had  learned,  with  an  impressiveness  which  they  could 
never  forget,  that  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  with  them  all  other 
gods,  were  mere  delusions  and  vanities ;  and  that  the  true 
God  of  the  whole  earth  was  an  Almighty,  Invisible  Spirit. 
This  Supreme  Being  had,  moreover,  taught  them  that, 
though  unseen.  He  was  near  at  hand,  as  a  divine  Leader 
and  Protector.  They  had  been  filled  with  awe  by  the  ter- 
rors of  His  descent  on  the  Sacred  Mountain,'  but  from  their 

>  See  the  flgnres  g^ven  for  the  different  tribes,  in  Num.  ii. 

'  In  addition  to  ppecial  miracnloos  appearances  and  sounds,  it  seems  as  If  natural 
phenomena  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  occurrences  of  Sinai.  These  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  accompanied  by  appalling  thunderstorms,  with  rain  and  lightning. 
Judg.  ▼.  4.  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8, 9.  Josephns,  also,  describes  them  in  the  same  way.  Ant.^ 
y.  iil.  2.  A  modem  traveller,  narrating  the  incidents  of  a  thunderstorm  he  wit- 
nessed  on  the  spot,  says  :  **  Every  bolt  as  it  burst,  with  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  seemed 
to  awaken  a  series  of  distinct  echoes  on  every  side.  They  swept  like  a  whirlwind 
among  the  higher  mountains,  becoming  faint  as  some  mighty  peak  intervened,  and 
bnrsting  with  undiminished  volume  through  some  yawning  cleft,  till  the  very  gronnd 
trembled  with  the  concussion.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  of  the  whole  penlnf^ula 
were  answering  one  another  in  a  chorus  of  the  deepest  bass,  Ever  and  anon  a  flai>b 
of  lightning  dispelled  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  lit  up  the  mount  ns  if  it  had  l>cen  day  ; 
then,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  came  the  peal  of  thunder,  burstiig  like  a 
•hell,  to  scatter  its  echoes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  overpowering  foi 
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miJet  they  had  heard  words  of  tendemese  and  eympathy, 
which  kindled  their  souls,  and  drev  them  in  loving  homage 
to  His  feet. 

Nor  wae  this  all.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  law, 
even  the  highest,  can  he  effective,  without  its  free  and 
intelligent  acceptance  by  those  who  are  to  obey  it,  their 
assent  had  been  required  and  given  to  a  formal  covenant,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  honour 
Jehovah  as  their  supreme  Ruler  and  Lord.  In  considera- 
tion of  this.  He,  on  His  side,  had  graoionely  promised  them 
His  special  favour  as  long  as  they  were  faithful  to  Him.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  advance  implied  in 
such  a  transaction.  Hitherto,  idolatry  had  reigned  in  all 
nations,  hut  henceforth,  to  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah  was  the 
one  supreme  Power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  filling  all  creation, 
by  night  and  day,  with  His  presence,  and  controlling  all 
things.  Hence,  even  the  phenomena  of  nature  seemed  to 
them  indications  of  Hia  nearness  and  direct  agency.  The 
thunder  wae  His  voice  in  the  heavens  ;  He  made  the  grass 
grow  on  the  mountains,  and  gave  rain  upon  the  earth.  The 
firmament  shewed  His  handiwork.  When  the  earth  trembled 
aad  shook,  it  was  at  His  approach.  And  in  the  same  way 
all  human  affaire  were  considered  as  under  His  rule,  and  all 
endowments  of  men  as  Hia  bounty.  War  and  peace,  plenty 
and  famine,  victory  or  defeat,  the  wisdom  that  guides,  the 
skill  that  execut«s,  come  from  Him.  It  was  a  great  step 
when  such  a  magnificent  conception  passed  from  the  bosom  of 
individuals  to  the  creed  of  a  people ;  a  step  directly  leading 
to  its  diffusion,  through  Christianity,  among  all  mankind.' 

■  momsDt  tfae  lond  howHoga  of  tbe  wlDd."    Sleout'a  Tent  and  Khan,  pp.  IW,  140. 
Ht.  Drew  nitneawd  ■  IbDnderUomi  hI  Berlnl,  uid  exclaimed  nucoiuciaDilj, "  HiHT 
eacOj  like  Uie  Miuid  or  >  tminpBt  t " 
>  Bwkid't  tmaueAu,  Toi.  u.  p.  m, 
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The  laws  given  were  necessary  to  show  Israel  its  duty,  for 
without  laws  there  can  be  no  intelligent  obedience.  But 
the  supreme  aim  had  been  to  impress  the  one  great  lesson 
that  Jehovah,  while  strict  to  avenge  transgression,  was  tendei 
in  love,  even  when  forced  to  punish.  That  He  alone  was 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth  was,  however,  too  great  a  truth 
to  be  realized  at  once.  Nor  was  it  till  many  generations  had 
passed  away  that  the  idols  finally  lost  their  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  though  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
by  a  happy  play  upon  the  name  Elohim,  they  were  branded, 
in  contrast,  as  Elilim,  or  "  nothings."  * 

The  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  God  thus  conveyed  was,  here- 
after, to  be  strikingly  shown  by  its  influences  on  the  national 
life  and  religion.  To  trust  in  horses  or  chariots,  or  in  walled 
towns,  seemed  utterly  unworthy  of  a  people  before  whose 
armies  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  went  forth.'  Nor  did 
the  thoughts  go  anxiously  out  beyond  this  life  to  the  un- 
known future,  as  in  other  nations,  for  whom  the  world  had 
no  satisfying  joy.  Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah  in  their  national  and  individual  affairs,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  present ;  their  religion,  in  this 
respect,  dwelling  on  life,  as  that  of  Egypt,  in  its  supreme 
concern  for  the  world  hereafter,  was .  chiefly  concerned  with 
death.  Future  existence  was  not  denied  or  contradicted, 
but  the  presence  of  God  so  filled  their  thoughts,  that  it  was 
overshadowed,  and  made,  as  it  wore,  subordinate.  To  secure 
His  favour  here  involved  it  hereafter,  and  hence  was  their 
great  aim.  That  the  eternal  God  was  their  portion  and 
reward  in  the  present,  roused  in  them  such  a  victorious 
joy,  and  held  out  such  prospects  of  earthly  blessing,  as  took 
away  the  thought,  at  once  of  the  terror  of  death,  and  of  the 

>  Ley.  xix.  4 ;  xxrl.  1  (in  the  Hebrew),  see  p.  148.  *  Pb.  xUt.  9> 
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rewards  of  a  life  to  come.  They  firmly  believed,  indee<l, 
ID  a  future  life :  it  had  come  down  to  them  from  Abraham 
aa  an  article  of  their  creed.  But,  for  the  time,  it  was 
hidden  in  the  splendid  vision  of  their  adoption  by  Jehovah 
aa  Ilia  people,'  and  only  gradually  Bhone  out  in  its  due 
importance  when  that  glory  had  faded — as  the  Btare  appear 
only  when  the  world  grows  dark. 

The  couBtitution  which  brought  about  auch  a  state  of 
things  waa  unique.  " Our  lawgiver,"  says  Josephns,  "had 
no  regard  to  monarchiea,  oligarchies,  or  republics,  but  or- 
dained our  government  to  be  what,  by  a  etraioed  expression, 
may  be  called  a  '  Theocracy.' " '  It  was  not  a  rule  of  prieets 
as  opposed  to  kings,  but  a  direct  government  by  God  Him- 
self. The  will  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  waa  in  all 
things  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  heart  and  outward  act,  to 
that  of  their  inviBible  King.  The  whole  community  were 
to  live  as  the  servants  and  champions  of  Jehovah,  whose 
direct  commands  were  to  guide  at  once  the  public  and  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  nation.  They  had  Been  how  weak  the 
greatest  of  humau  kingdoms  waa  without  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God,  and  now  expressed  their  sense  of  His  greatness 
by  recognizing  Him  as  the  Quo  earthly  as  well  as  spiritual 
Authority  in  the  State. 

Such  a  government,  however,  necessitated  human  agency, 
to  convey  the  commands  of  their  invisible  Ruler  to  His 
subjects,  and  this  it  found,  in  the  first  instance,  in  Moaes  ; 
aa  the  prophet,  or  intermediary,  between  it  and  God.  He 
might  undoubtedly  have  proclaimed  himself  king,  but  he 
had  no  such  worldly  ambition,  and  contented  himaelf  with 
the  glory  of  transmitting  to  his  people  the  will  of  Jehovah. 

•  Bmld't  OacMckU,  TOl.  IL  p.  lU. 

•  <ta(ra  ^pion,  U.  17.  Jowiphu,  <a  rtct,  inTgntedllMir<wd,«liSe)i  npreHMl  an 
Idea  1111  than  ankaoira  to  the  Otodc  \Kogiagt. 
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Under  him  the  Theocracy  flourished,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  successor  should  be  found  to  fill  such  a 
dignity.  The  prophets,  indeed,  were  the  heirs  of  his  great 
office,  but  they  did  not  come  prominently  forward  till  the 
rise  of  Samuel,  and,  meanwhile,  the  people  were  left  well- 
nigh  to  themselves.  But  the  want  of  a  leader,  though  bit- 
terly felt  after  the  death  of  Moses,  excited  no  disloyalty  to 
the  singular  form  of  government  he  had  established  like 
that  of  the  first  kings  of  many  primeval  communities,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Judges,  when  the 
first  theocratic  enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  faded,  that  they 
sought  to  imitate  other  nations,  by  having  a  human  king. 

The  institution  of  the  hereditary  Levitical  priesthood,  dis- 
placing that  of  the  heads  of  families,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  direct  result  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  golden  calf.  It 
was  precluded,  however,  from  assuming  such  power  in  Israel 
as  in  other  communities,  by  the  rise  of  a  succession  of 
prophets,  the  direct  representatives  of  God,  whom  even  the 
priests  must  obey.  They  could  not,  therefore,  form  a  Brah- 
minical  caste,  but  always  held  a  modest  and  limited  power 
in  the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  simpler  than 
the  organization  of  the  tribes  as  they  broke  up  from  Sinai. 
The  assembly  of  the  whole  male  population  was  the  ultimate 
authority,  under  God  ;  chieftains  or  elders  exercising  a  pa- 
triarchal headship  over  each  tribe  and  its  larger  or  smaller 
sections,  and  acting  as  their  leaders  ;  as  they  had  done  from 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  priesthood  had  no  separate 
authority,  for  Ijevi  was  not  the  ruling  tribe,  nor  was  Aaron, 
its  head,  the  leader ;  but  Moses — the  statesman  and  prophet^ 
not  the  priest.' 

>  St«nle7*8  Jewiah  Churchy  vol.  L  p.  107. 
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It  waa  not  till  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  that 
things  were  finally  ready  for  a  fresh  advance.  Then,  at  last, 
it  seemed  aa  if  the  great  enterpriso  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
might  be  undertaken.  The  arrangements  of  the  rast  camp 
for  the  march  were  simple.  Shortly  after  leaving  Sinai '  a 
council  of  seventy,  of  which  Hnr  seems  to  have  been  the 
head,'  was  cliOBen  by  the  people,  from  the  elders  or  chiefs  of 
all  the  tribes  except  Levi,  and  solemnly  set  apart  to  their 
dignity  by  ifoses,  as  a  kind  of  Senate,  to  aid  him  by  their 
counsel,  and  give  him  the  support  of  leading  families  among 
the  various  tribes  ;  for  among  a  people  so  hard  to  govern  he 
often  needed  this  added  help.'  The  democracy  waa  thus 
administered  by  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  their  divisions, 
while  over  all  waa  Moses,  assisted  by  bis  court  of  elders. 
Great  popular  assemblies  decided  questions  of  national  mo- 
ment submitted  to  them,  but  the  Supreme  authority  in  all 
things  was  that  of  God,  expressed  through  Hoses,  as  His 
Prophet. 

In  the  open  wilderness  the  camp  was  pitched  in  the  form 
of  a  long  square,  guarding  the  Tabernacle  in  the  centre. 
When  the  signal  was  given  to  advance,  the  Levites  struck 
the  Sacred  Tent,  and  when   the  order  came  to  halt  thej 

•Hum.!.].    Xxod. ixtr. a,  14, 
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raised  it  again ;  no  member  of  another  tribe  daring  even  to 
come  near^  on  pain  of  death.  Alike  on  the  march  and 
when  stationary,  as  already  noticed,  they  alone  formed  the 
Tabernacle  guard,  and  took  charge  of  all  connected  with  the 
.sacred  furniture  and  vessels.' 

To  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  thus  in  the  place 
of  honour,  were  the  tents  of  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  priests  : 
on  each  side,  and  behind  it,  were  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  Levites,  who  numbered,  in  all,  only  between  eight 


BeiOainin. 


KphrainL 


XuiABaeh. 


Naphtali. 

Dan. 

Asher 

N 

Levites. 

>^ 

W  Levites. 

Tabkbmaci.v. 

Levitee. 

S 

Itwachw. 


Jodah. 


ZebnUm. 


Simeon. 


Benben. 


Gad. 


and  nine  thousand  men.'  The  van  was  held  by  Judah, 
supported  by  Issachar  and  Zebulon  :  the  left  side — that  is, 
the  north,  was  covered  by  Dan,  supported  by  Asher  and 
Naphtali :  the  right,  or  south,  by  Eeuben,  supported  by 
Simeon  and  Gad ;  and  the  west,  or  rear,  was  left  to  the 
protection  of  Ephraim,  with  whom  were  associated  Ben- 
jamin and  Manasseh.' 

The  space  occupied  by  the  camp  was  perhaps  not  so  large 
as  one  might  have  supposed,  for  in  one  case  at  least,  in 
which  the  precise  spot  is  thought  to  be  still  known — the 

1  Num.  i.  51  ;  iii.  6  ff .  >  Nam.  iv.  48. 

*  Bach  army  of  three  tribes  tiad  a  '*  Rtandard,*'  and  each  sabtribe  or  clan,  an 
**  ensign ''  (Nam.  li.  2).  The  word  for  standard  is  derived  from  a  root,  meaning  ^*  to 
shine/'  **  to  glitter,'*  and  perhaps  refers  to  standard)*  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Egyptian  armies,  which  were  blazoned  with  a  king's  name,  or  sacred  boat ;  an  animal 
or  some  emblematic  device.    Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  842. 
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encampment  at  Abel  Shittim' — the  open  grotind  availiible 
lor  it  on  the  east  oJ  the  Jordan  is  not  more  than  five  milcB 
square ;  though  the  host  may  have  been  dinded,  only  part 
occupying  this  spot.  About  ono-sixth  of  a  square  mile  suf- 
ficed in  a  Roman  camp  for  20,000  men,  with  ample  space 
(or  stieets,  officers'  quarters,  accommodation  for  horses 
and  baggage  ;  a  vacant  interval  of  two  hundred  feet  more- 
over, being  left  inside  the  rampart,  all  round.'  This  is 
equivalent  to  room  for  120,000  men  in  a  square  mile,  or 
about  Eixt«en  square  miles  for  the  3,000,000  of  the  He- 
brews ;  but  the  Speaker's  Commentary  suggests  that,  as 
they  lived  together  in  families,  their  tenia  would  not  cover 
BO  much  ground.  It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  an 
encampment  of  two  millions  of  people,  with  their  cattle, 
and  the  wide  open  space  required  for  the  Tabernacle,  except 
as  covering  a  great  extent  of  country  with  its  one-storied 
dwellings,* 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  columns  on  the  march  we 
know  nothing,  but  some  curious  remarks  of  Kitto  deserve 
notice.  Referring  to  the  marginal  reading*  in  connection 
with  the  Exodus,  that  the  Hebrews  marched  "  by  five  in  a 
rank,"  he  adds :  "  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  marched 
in  five  large  divisions,  but  that  it  means  'five  in  a  rank' 
could  only  be  fancied  by  those  who  had  no  real  conception 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people.  At  this  rate,  if  we  allow  the 
ranks  of  only  the  000,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  to  have  been 
three  feet  asunder,  they  would  have  formed  a  procession 

'  Nnm.  nil.  I,    Note  In  Si)mk(r'»  »fW(.  •  PolrWiu.  t1,  B. 

■  ?Bri^  vltb  its  3,000.001}  InhnblUnle,  conlalna,  it\tidt  Ihl  forHJkallau,  7.800 
■qiure  hecUm^SOt  BqnaK  inl1«a.  Tho  ring  of  totlitcaUma,  doHlf  hemming  In 
thefaoDKi,  which.  Indeed,  extend  In  mui]i  paru  tarbcyoDdtbem,  ls3akllom.  long  ; 
T^ovrrStmllo.  Bal  Puis  la  bnlll  Id  bonwi  inuir  itoriea  blgb.  Brockhuu,  (Ymi. 
£<z..art.  "Pkrla." 
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sixty  miles  in  lengthy  and  the  van  would  hare  reached  the 
Bed  Sea  (in  a  straight  line)  before  the  rear  had  left  Goshen. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  remainder  of  the  host^  the  line 
would  have  extended,  by  the  direct  route  from  Egypt,  quite 
into  the  limits  of  the  land  of  Canaan/'  *  In  the  wilderness, 
however,  the  four  great  divisions  enclosing  the  Tabernacle, 
each  tribe  under  its  own  standard,  would,  by  their  broad 
front,  shorten  the  length  of  the  aggregate  columns,  though, 
even  then,  it  must  have  been  like  the  migration  of  half  the 
people  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  London. 

The  movement  of  the  mysterious  cloud  which  rested  on 
the  Tabernacle  was  the  signal  for  striking  or  pitching  the 
camp.*  When  it  was  "taken  up**  from  off  it,  the  advance 
was  sounded  *  on  silver  trumpets,  by  the  Ticvites ;  Moees  re- 
peating the  words,  ''Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered  :  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before 
Thee  :  "  *  the  whole  host  re-echoing  them,  far  and  near,  in  a 
mighty  shout,  as  the  Ark  moved  off  before  them  "  to  search 
out  their  next  resting  place/*  In  the  same  way,  the  descent 
of  the  cloud  to  its  accustomed  place  was  the  intimation  to 
halt,  and  then,  as  the  Ark  was  once  more  solemnly  laid 
down  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites,  the  prayer,  caught 
up  from  the  lips  of  Moses,  and  intoned  by  the  whole  camp, 
rose  with  overpowering  sublimity  :  "  Return,  0  Lord,  unto 
the  many  thousands  of  Israel."* 

The  distance  of  Sinai,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  south 
of  Palestine  is  less  than  two  hundred  miles,  but  the  configu- 
ration of  the  country  made  a  direct  advance  to  it  impracti- 
cable. The  site  of  the  camp  on  the  plain,  beneath  the  Sacred 
Mount,  had  been  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

!  Kitto'8  DaUv  BibU  lUiat.,  toI.  f.  p.  9S.  >  Num.  ix.  17. 

*  Nam.  X.  S3.  «  See  an  ftllnsioa  to  Uiis  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  1.  •  Nam.  z.  81-98. 
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sea.*  To  uijcciid  fruni  Suez  to  this  table-laud  had  beon 
tedious  and  often  didtreaaing  ;  but,  after  the  rest  and  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  upland  valleys,  with  their  paeturea 
and  flowing  wut«r,  the  descent  from  the  HucccBsive  pIiiteauB, 
through  rugged  gorges,  without  a  trace  of  road,'  miiet  have 
been  equally  hiird  for  bo  groat  a  multitude — a  nation  on  the 
march— not  yet  accustomed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
The  vast  crowds  of  human  beings  of  all  ages,  and  of  both 
ficxes  ;  the  trains  of  beauta  and  waggons,  with  the  t^nts  and 
h^gage  ;  the  herds  and  flocks,  in  long-drawn  Bucceseion — 
would  fill  all  the  ravines,  far  and  near,  which  pointed  at  all 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  progrese  made  must  have 
been  equally  slow  and  painful.  Advance  to  the  north  was 
almost  impossible,  from  the  trend  of  the  hills  across  the 
Peninsula,  so  that  it  only  remained  to  skirt  their  base,  and 
take  the  north-eaetern  direction  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba — the  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  of 
the  triangle  of  Sinai.' 

Fortunately,  they  had  with  them,  at  the  outset,  the  local 
knowledge  of  Jethro  and  the  Eenites,  of  whom  he  was 
sheik,  which  must  have  beon  of  the  greatest  value.'  Three 
days  brought  them  to  "the  wilderness  of  Paran,"'  which 
seems  to  have  included  a  wide  stretch  of  the  hilly  limestone 
region  elsewhere  known  as  the  desert  of  the  Tib.  Here 
they  made  their  first  encampment,  but  with  a  spirit  very  far 
from  the  enthusiasm  they  formerly  felt  when  expecting  to 

>  W*drFeir*iilaabodt4.S00f«tilK)Tclh«HilsYel.    Xtf  \n  Slnal  and  PaleMne. 

Jenutlem,  which  rewmble*  K  cort  road  over  ■  plonefaed  aeJd-uelllic  Ihi-  diy  bed  of 
tho  moit  rocky  rlvi-r.  where,  mmid  bluclu  of  atone,  each  makea  bin  w«y  at «  fuot  p*ce 

>  So  Bnnien.  Hajor  Pahner,  Proreuor  PBlolcr,  Major  Conder,  and  otheni. 

•  Jetbro'a  rarewell  hIdUHoii,  "Uo  In  peace "  (Bxod.  It.  18),  li  Mill  naod  tU  otd 
the  world  by  Ibe  Jewa.    liOVt  Samarllaiu,  S.  Jm. 

•  See  vol.  I.  p.  SS4. 

VOL.  n.-ss 
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enter  Canaan.  Far  from  Sinai ;  with  only  hard,  flinty  chalk 
nnderfoot,  and  wide,  monotonous,  rounded  hills  on  eyery 
Bide  ;  the  remembrance  of  the  brooks  and  herbage  they  had 
left  filled  them  with  discontent  and  murmuring  at  their 
present  position,  though  the  cloudy  pillar  in  their  midst 
showed  the  presence  of  their  Almighty  Protector.  Such 
commotions  had  marked  their  march  from  Suez  to  Sinai, 
but  they  had  been  tenderly  dealt  with.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  relations  of  God  with  them  had  been  changed. 
He  was  their  accepted  King  and  Head,  whom  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  obey,  and  murmuring  was  now  to  be 
visited  with  severe  displeasure,  as  disloyalty  and  rebellion. 
In  this  case,  "the  fire  of  Jehovah  burnt  among  them;'* 
perhaps,  terrible  lightning,*  setting  on  fire  the  tents  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  camp,"  though  it  is  not  said  that  any 
lives  were  lost.  But  a  worse  calamity  soon  overtook  them. 
Possibly  the  sight  of  the  sea,  towards  which  they  were 
approaching,  or  the  miseries  of  their  journey,  had  awakened 
thoughts  of  the  past ;  but,  however  roused,  the  crowds 
of  foreign  nationalities  who  had  come  up  with  them  from 
Egypt,  broke  out  into  loud  complaints  at  the  want  of  the 
comforts  they  had  enjoyed  on  the  Nile.  The  manna,  which 
had  been  so  grateful  to  them  at  first,  had  palled  on  their 
tastes,  and  they  longed  for  flesh,  or  for  the  fish  which  was 
so  abundant  in  Egypt,'  and  "  the  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks, 
onions,  and  garlic."*  Great  flights  of  birds  are  common 
in  the  district,*  and,  it  may  be,  added  to  their  discontent, 
which  they  expressed  with  true  Oriental  demonstrativeness, 
"  every  man  weeping  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent.'*    A  second 

>  8pedker*8  Comment.^  vol.  1.  pt.  8,  p.  688. 

*  Hence  the  name  Taberah  =  barning. 

•  Page  6.  *  Num.  xl.  6. 

A  Sinai  and  PalestiM,  p.  88.    Ritter,  toI.  ziv.  p.  861.    See  p.  844. 
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supply  of  qnaila,  which  gave  them  flesh  for  a  month,'  soon, 
however,  turned  their  Borrow  into  rejoicing ;  but  the  gift 
proved  a  calamity  in  disguise ;  the  people  apparently  eating 
so  intomporately,  after  their  long  abstinence  from  flesh,  as 
to  bring  on  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  plague,  of  which  many 
died.'  Strange  to  say.  Professor  Palmer  found  on  the  way 
to  Akaba  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp,  Burroanded  by  an 
immense  number  of  graves,  which  he  thinks  identifies  the 
spot  with  the  scene  of  this  dreadful  pestilence.  If  he  be 
right,  we  have  still,  in  these  relics,  the  traces  of  the  Israel- 
itish  abode  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  —  "  the  graves  of  glut- 
tony " —  especially  as  they  occur  at  the  distance  of  three 
days'  journey  from  Sinai' — the  position  of  the  Israelitee 
when  the  plague  broke  out.  He  discovered,  moreover,  a 
day's  journey  north  of  this,  the  remains  of  another  great 
camp.  Stone  heaps  and  circles  cover  the  hillsides  and 
elevated  positions  in  every  direction,  and  the  larger  enclos- 
ures, occupied  by  the  more  important  personages,  with  the 
hearths  or  fire-places,  are  still  distinctly  traceable.'  That 
this  is  no  other  than  the  Israelitish  station  of  Hazeroth— or 
the  "  circles  "  or  "  enclosures  " — hardly  admits  of  doubt,  if 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Look-outs  of  Haze- 
roth"* is  still  given  to  the  spot  by  the  Arabs.'  They  have 
a  tradition,  moreover,  that  a  great  Hajj  caravan  lost  ite 
way  here  and  wandered  ofl  into  the  desert  of  the  Tih  ; '  a 
fact  strikingly  significant,  since  Hajj  means  a  great  religioua 
pilgrimage — especially  that  made  each  year  to  Afecca,  from 
tc.,  to  Ihniet  lach  birds  loto  tha  hot 


•  Tht  DtKTt  <lf  the  7M,  pp.  T,  B. 

•  Uaull  Hudherah  =  HR7,enith.    Major  Ft. 

•  Pslmer'a  Hiitory  t^  t/u  Jeaiih  Xalion,  p\ 
'  Daerl  of  at  Iie<xliu,\gl\.  pp.  KJB. 
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all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  But  no  such  Moham- 
medan caravan  could  ever  have  passed  this  way.  Still 
more,  the  word  Uajj,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,* 
is  the  very  expression  used  by  Moses  when  he  asked  leave 
from  Pharaoh  to  go  with  the  Israelites,  to  sacrifice  to  Jeho- 
vah in  the  wilderness  ;*  while  that  used  by  the  Arabs,  in 
the  legend  of  the  pilgrims  losing  their  way,  is  the  stem  from 
which  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  or  *^  wilderness  of  the  wander- 
ings," derives  its  name.  The  name  Ilazeroth  was  doubtless 
applied  to  their  encampment  here,  from  their  having  raised 
these  wide  rings  of  stones  to  enclose  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 
branches  of  acacia  and  other  thorny  trees  or  shrubs  being 
thrust  into  the  top,  all  round,  as  is  still  done  on  Mount 
Hermon,*  for  defence  against  wild  beasts,  and  as  were  used 
by  the  aboriginal  '*  A  vim  "  whom  the  Uebrews  found  living 
in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  though  a  closely  allied  word  is 
still  applied  by  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  ancient 
stone  circles  which  speak  of  a  religious  origin. 

At  this  place  they  remained  at  least  seven  days,  in  part 
through  a  circumstance  that  must  have  greatly  affected  the 
already  troubled  spirit  of  Moses.  Miriam,  his  sister,  to 
whom,  under  God,  he  had  owed  his  preservation  in  infancy, 
apparently  bore  a  grudge  against  Zipporah,  his  wife,  as  "'a 
Cushite,"  and  therefore  of  impure  blood.*  Persuading  her- 
self at  last  that  such  a  union  disqualified  Moses  for  his  great 
position  as  Leader,  and  jealous  of  his  being  the  exclusive 
mouthpiece  of  God  to  the  host,  when  she  herself  was  a 
"  prophetess,"  she  induced  Aaron  to  join  her  in  claiming 

»  Hcb.  hag.  «  Exod.  x.  9  ;  xii.  14.  >  Palmer's  El  71A,  p.  11. 

^  Some  fancy  that  Zipporah  had  prcviouftly  died,  and  that  Moses  had  taken  an- 
other wife  from  the  mixed  multitude  that  had  come  with  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt. 
Schenkel  is  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text.  Bib.  Lex.^  vol.  iv.  p.  222.  Bwald, 
of  the  other.    QtKhichUyyoX.  ii.  p.  261. 
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that  they,  alao,  should  be  honoured  by  sharing  Divine  reve- 
lations. But  a  leprosy,  divinely  inflicted,  instantly  checked 
her  ambition,  though  it  could  not  remove  the  bitter  pains 
such  disloyalty,  in  his  own  circle,  must  have  given  her 
great  brother. 

In  this  neighbourhood  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
iatics  of  the  Hebrews  as  distingnished  from  all  communities, 
before  or  since,  showed  itself  prominently  for  the  first  time, 
in  connection  with  the  selection  by  Moses  of  the  70  elders  aa 
his  special  council,  already  noticed ' — the  original,  in  the 
belief  of  the  liabbis,  and  even  of  some  Christian  theologiana, 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  to  which  Judaism  owed  so  much 
after  the  return  from  exile  at  Babylon.'  After  having  been 
confirmed  in  their  dignity  by  the  people,"  they  assembled 
round  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen, 
BO  peculiar  to  Israel,  of  the  whole  number  breaking  out  into 
prophetic  enthusiasm,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  The  Lord,  says  the  inspired  narrative,  came  down  in 
the  cloud,  and,  having  spoken  with  Moses,  took  of  the  Spirit 
that  was  on  him  and  gave  it  to  them.  WhQe  filled  with 
this  afflatus  they  enjoyed  prophetic  exaltation,  but  when  it 
passed  off  they  sank  into  their  ordinary  state.  But  the  oc- 
casion gave  an  opportunity  for  noting  the  lofty  spirit  of 
Moses.  Two  of  their  number — Eldad,  "him  whom  God 
loveB;"and  Medad,  "love" — having  received  the  Divine 
impulse,  though  they  had  not  joined  the  rest  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, prophesied  where  they  were,  in  the  camp.  To  the 
soldierly  instincts  of  Joshua,  however,  "  the  minister  of 
Moees,  from  his  youth  up,"  this  seemed  an  irregularity  to 

■  Bm  p.  319. 

*  8m  an  «rl.  b;  Heldenbelm,  Is  Studlen  und  KrUUxn,  18BS,  pp.  BS  S.  Bdtnd'i 
AMg-UAinil. 

•  Hnm.  U.  U.  at. 
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all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  But  no  such  Mobam- 
medan  caravan  could  ever  have  passed  this  way.  Still 
more,  the  word  Hajj,  which  is  iMrrowed  from  tho  Hebrew,' 
is  the  very  expreseioii  used  by  Moees  when  he  atiked  leave 
from  Pharaoh  to  go  with  the  iBraelites,  to  sacrifice  to  Jeho- 
Tah  in  the  wilderness  ;'  while  that  used  by  the  Arabs,  in 
the  legend  of  the  pilgrims  losing  their  way,  is  the  stem  from 
which  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  or  "  wilderness  of  the  wander- 
ings," derives  its  name.  The  name  Ilazeroth  was  doubtless 
applied  to  their  encampment  here,  from  their  having  raised 
these  wide  rings  of  stones  to  enclose  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
branches  of  acacia  and  other  thorny  trees  or  shrubs  being 
thrust  into  the  top,  all  round,  as  is  still  done  on  Mount 
Hermon,'  for  defence  against  wild  beasts,  and  as  were  used 
by  the  aboriginal  "  Avim  "  whom  the  Hebrews  found  living 
in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  though  a  closely  allied  word  is 
still  applied  hy  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan,  t^  the  aucient 
stone  circles  which  speak  of  a  religious  origin. 

At  this  place  they  remained  at  least  seven  days,  in  part 
through  a  circumstance  that  must  have  greatly  ajfected  the 
already  troubled  spirit  of  Moses.  Miriam,  his  sister,  to 
whom,  under  God,  he  had  owed  his  preservation  in  infancy, 
apparently  bore  a  grudge  against  Zipporah,  his  wife,  aa  "a 
Cu8hite,"and  therefore  of  impure  blood,*  Persuading  her- 
self at  last  that  such  a  union  disqualified  Moses  for  his  great 
position  as  Leader,  and  jealous  of  his  being  the  esclusive 
mouthpiece  of  (lod  to  the  host,  when  she  herself  was  a 
"  prophetess,"  she  induced  Aaron  to  join  her  in  claiming 


*  Somr  fnncf  lliat  Zipporah  had  prevlan 

Schenkel  1i>  of  Ihe  Dpinloncipreiited  [D  Ihe 
otthsotbet.    0McAlcA{<,vol.  ILp.tei. 
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that  they,  also,  should  be  honoured  by  sharing  Divine  reve- 
lations. Bat  a  leprosy,  divinely  inflicted,  instantly  checked 
her  ambition,  though  it  could  not  remove  the  bitter  paina 
such  disloyalty,  in  his  own  circle,  must  have  given  her 
great  brother. 

In  this  neighbourhood  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
istics of  the  Hebrews  as  distinguished  from  ail  communities, 
before  or  since,  showed  itself  prominently  for  the  first  time, 
in  connection  with  the  selection  by  lloees  of  the  70  elders  as 
his  special  council,  already  noticed  ' — the  original,  in  the 
belief  of  the  Rabbis,  and  even  of  some  Christian  theologians, 
of  the  Great  SjTiagogue,  to  which  Judaism  owed  so  much 
after  the  return  from  exile  at  Babylon.'  After  having  been 
confirmed  in  their  dignity  by  the  people,*  they  assembled 
round  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen, 
BO  peculiar  to  Israel,  of  the  whole  number  breaking  out  into 
prophetic  enthusiasm,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Lord,  says  the  inspired  narrative,  came  down  in 
the  cloud,  and,  having  spoken  with  Moses,  took  of  the  Spirit 
that  was  on  him  and  gave  it  to  them.  While  filled  with 
this  afflatus  they  enjoyed  prophetic  exaltation,  but  when  it 
passed  oS  they  sank  into  their  ordinary  state.  But  the  oc- 
casion gave  an  opportunity  for  noting  the  lofty  spirit  of 
Moses.  Two  of  their  number— Eldad,  "  him  whom  God 
Iovea;"and  Medad,  "love" — having  received  the  Divine 
impulse,  though  they  had  not  joined  the  rest  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, prophesied  where  they  were,  in  the  camp.  To  the 
soldierly  instincts  of  Joshua,  however,  "the  minister  of 
Moses,  from  his  youth  up,"  this  seemed  an  irregularity  to 

>  See  p.  MB. 

•  Sw  ID  irt.  bj  Beldeahilm,  la  ^wtlrn  und  KrUlten,  18B8,  pp.  SS  S.  BiUod'a 
.AMf9.,U.  ilLTff. 

•  Sum.  U.  S4,  ag. 
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be  chocked  by  his  master.  ''My  lord  Moses,''  said  h«, 
**  forbid  them."  But  he  only  received  the  noble  answer^ 
**  Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them  :  "  *  a  memorable 
rebuke,  for  all  ages,  to  a  narrow  or  jealous  spirit,  whether 
in  the  Church  or  in  common  life. 

Thus,  in  its  very  beginnings,  the  history  of  Israel  is  not 
that  of  an  inspired  book,  or  of  an  inspired  order,  but  of 
an  inspired  people.  The  Spirit  of  God  rests  on  them  in  a 
degree,  and  in  a  manner,  which  we  meet  with  in  no  other 
race.  The  seventy,  chosen  from  all  the  tribes,  anticipated, 
in  their  prophetic  gifts,  a  characteristic  of  future  genera- 
tions. Miriam  in  the  camp  found  a  successor  in  Deborah 
on  Mount  Ephraim,  nor  was  there  a  district  in  Palestine 
which  did  not,  apparently,  see  a  prophet  or  prophetess 
raised  up  in  it  by  God,  before  the  gift  was  finally  with- 
drawn.* How  great  the  fervour  of  religious  life  in  a  com- 
munity, where  a  succession  of  individuals  could  be  found, 
in  whom  it  rose  to  so  transcendent  an  elevation  as  is  implied 
in  the  very  name  of  prophet ! 

The  region  though  which  the  Israelites  had  hitherto 
marched  was  a  wide  tangle  of  mountains,  with  occasional 
broad  plains,  and  numerous  narrow  wadys,  twisting  hither 
and  thither.  The  granite  and  porphyry  of  Sinai  had  began 
to  give  way  to  sandstone,  which  now  formed  the  upper  part 
of  the  rocks ;  some  limestone  hills  to  the  north  indicating, 
here  and  there,  the  proximity  of  the  chalk  ranges  of  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  Except  in  the  valleys,  if 
the  region  was  then  the  same  as  it  is  now,  they  had  been 
refreshed  by  no  sight  of  vegetation ;  for  the  mountains  rose 

1  Nam.  xl.  26-30. 

*  Knobel,  Der  ProphetUrmts  der  HeMUr^  toI.  i.  pp.  89  ff.    Stanley^s  JewUh 
ChMTch^  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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bare  aronnd  them,  eavo  where  a  cleft  gave  footaag  for  some 
trace  of  green.  Doum  and  date  palniB,  patches  of  broom, 
isolated  clumps  of  thorny  acaciiu)  aud  etretchea  of  wild  vineB, 
cheered  the  hollows,  where  the  sandy  soil  enjoyed  aomo 
moisture ;  while  rank  herbage  marked  the  edge  of  the  few 
springs  on  the  route.  The  colours  of  the  rocks,  indeed, 
alone  relieved  it  to  any  extent  from  ita  savage  wildnese,  but 
these,  seen  tlirough  the  clear  air  of  evening,  lent  the  silent 
landscape  a  peculiar  beauty.  Antelopes  still  wander  over 
this  district,  and  vultures  circle  in  the  upper  air,  while  huge 
flocks  of  birds  rest  in  it  at  times  after  their  long  flight  from 
Africa,  and  wild  ducks  float  on  the  ponds  of  Ain  el  Hn- 
dherah  or  Ain  el  Alya.  The  homed  viper  hides  in  numbers 
in  the  sand,  and  other  kinds  of  snakes  are  met  with  from 
time  to  time.'  But  the  wadys  and  plains  in  the  line  of 
march  of  the  Israelites  offered  for  the  most  part  a  footing  of 
hard  limestone  marl ;  the  loose  sand  occurring  chiefly  to  the 
northwest  of  what  must  have  been  their  route.  The  ap- 
proach to  Kazeroth,  however,  had  been  over  sandy  pluns 
broken  by  outstanding  sandstone  cliffs,  but  the  camp  itself 
had  been  pitched  on  the  sides  and  in  the  basin  of  a  hollow, 
surrounded  by  weird  and  fantastic  sandstone  walls,  display- 
ing on  their  weathered  surface  the  moat  varied  colours — 
deep  red  and  violet,  and  rich  gold  and  scarlet,  mingled  with 
deep  purple  ;  masses  of  greenstone,  and  rose-tinted  granite 
showing  here  and  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  under 
a  high  cliff,  there  is  now  a  dark  green  palm-grove,  while  a 
spring  bursts  from  a  rock  behind ;  a  channel  hewn  in  the 
granite  guiding  the  waters  to  a  tank,  from  which  it  is  led  by 
rude  sluices  into  the  gardens  of  the  Arabs  who  still  cling  to 
the  spot.* 
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But  though  rest  at  isolated  and  widely  separated  spots 
may  have  been  found  here  and  there,  the  journey  in  the 
main,  now,  and  for  many  a  day,  must  have  been  often 
trying.  I  have  myself  had  a  little  experience  of  travelling 
in  the  desert,  but  the  sufferings  involved  in  such  a  journey 
as  that  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  each  year,  alone  help  one 
to  realize  those  of  the  Hebrews.  '^  Above,*'  says  Burton, 
who  endured  this  ordeal,  *^  through  a  sky  terrible  in  its 
stainless  beauty,  and  the  splendours  of  a  pitiless,  blinding 
glare,  the  simoon  caresses  you  like  a  lion  with  flaming 
breath.  Around  lie  drifted  sand-heaps,  upon  which  each 
puff  of  wind  leaves  its  trace  in  solid  waves ;  flayed  rocks, 
the  very  skeletons  of  mountains ;  and  hard  unbroken 
plains,  over  which  he  who  rides  is  spurred  by  the  idea 
that  the  bursting  of  a  waterskin,  or  the  pricking  of  a 
camel's  hoof,  would  be  a  certain  death  of  torture ;  a  hag- 
gard land,  infested  with  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men ;  a 
region  whose  very  fountains  murmur  the  warning  words, 
'  Drink  and  away.' '  .  .  .  We  travelled  five  hours 
through  a  country  fantastic  in  its  desolation — a  mass  of 
huge  hills,  barren  plains,  and  desert  vales.  Even  the 
sturdy  acacias  here  failed,  and  in  some  places  the  camel- 
grass  could  not  find  earth  enough  for  its  root.  The  road 
wound  among  mountains,  rocks  and  hills  of  granite,  and 
over  broken  ground,  flanked  by  huge  rocks  and  boulders, 
piled  up  as  if  man's  art  had  aided  nature  to  disfigure 
herself.  Vast  clefts  seamed,  like  scars,  the  hideous  face  of 
the  earth ;  here  they  widened  into  dark  caves ;  there  they 
were  choked  with  glistening  drift  sand."'  The  Israelites 
were  passing  through  such  a  '^  desert  land "  and  **  waste 
howling  wilderness." ' 

>  Meecah  and  Medinah,  p.  lOB.  •  /Md .,  p.  ITS.  *  Dent.  xxzlL  la 
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From  Ain  Hudherah  or  Hazeroth  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  is  about  thirty  hours,  or  nearly  ninety  niiloe, 
but  it  is  hard,  if  not  imposeible,  to  determine  whether  the 
host  moved  on  to  it  now,  or  touched  it  first  at  a  later 
period,"  It  is  generally  thought,  however,  that  they  must 
have  advanced  north-east,  through  a  wild  confusion  of  nar- 
row valleys  and  hills — some  of  great  height,  others  cleft  into 
awful  gorges,"  such  as  the  tremendous  pass  at  Akaba — till 
they  descended  to  the  seashore,  where  a  varying  but  well- 
nigh  uninterrupted  breadth  of  strand,  under  the  cliffs, 
enabled  them  to  reach  the  head  of  the  gnif.  There,  it 
would  seem  as  if  wo  had  a  trace  of  the  seventh  station  from 
Sinai — Hu<liirah,  in  the  easy  but  little  known  pass  near 
Jebel  Aradah,  which  would  lead  them  again,  painfully, 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  Desert  of  the  Wanderings,  then 
known  as  the  wilderness  of  Paran  or  Zin,  and  now  as  that 
of  the  Tib. 

This  region,  in  which  they  were  destined  to  spend  so 
many  years,  is  a  series  of  limestone  plateaus  ascending  in 
successive  giant  steps,  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  to  the 
hill  country  of  Southern  Palestine.'  The  southernmost  of 
these  plateaus  extends  about  eighty  miles  north  from  the 
point  where  the  cliffs  of  its  lower  edge  pierce  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  like  a  broad,  blunt  wedge.  Only  a  few  isolated 
hills  vary  the  surface,  which  is  generally  flat,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  ancient  dwellings,  nor  any  ruins. 

The  district  north  of  this  has,  however,  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character ;  rising  in  huge  steps  of  about  eighty  miles 


>  The  Sln^  monnlaliig  ftrc,  ludeed,  a  loftj'  triangle,  ruched  OD  all  ildea  odIj  hy  ■ 
loDg  uid  difflcDlI  iiKcnt. 

>  The  ucent  from  the  be|[lDDing  ot  tba  Tlh  to  Bebroo  li  ],»» teat    Hapberoie 
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from  north  to  south,  and  gradually  passings  in  succeesive  ter- 
races^ into  the  hill  country  of  Beersheba.  The  most  south- 
erly of  these,  known  as  the  Jebel  Magrah,  is  a  great  plain  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  east  to  west.*  Over  all  this  region 
there  still  are  found  fertile  spots,  with  grass  and  water ;  and 
signs  of  ancient  populousness  and  prosperity  appear  in  every 
direction.  It  is  the  district  specially  known  in  the  Bible  as 
the  Negeb*  or ''South  Country.  ^^  But  we  must  be  on  our 
guxird  not  to  apply  the  same  standards  to  an  eastern  land- 
scape as  we  do  to  those  of  temperate  regions,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  widely  astray  than  the  common  conception  of  what 
is  called  among  us,  with  ideas  fitting  a  second  Eden,  a  desert 
oasis.  The  valleys  of  Palestine  or  Sinai  are  only  rocky 
gorges  or  hollows,  rough  with  the  countless  stones  shed 
from  the  hills  on  each  side,  and  cut  up  through  their  length 
by  the  bed  of  some  torrent,  dry  in  the  hot  months,  but 
foaming  with  a  wild  flood  after  storms  ;  its  sides  and  bottom 
a  chaos  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  through  which  is  the 
only  track  most  of  the  year.  The  oasis  round  a  spring,  and 
the  glimpse  of  green  along  its  short  course,  are  no  less  differ- 
ent in  imagination  and  reality,  as  any  one  may  see  who  passes 
through  some  hollow  called,  perhaps, ''  The  Vale  of  Flowers,'* 
only  to  find  it  a  barren  flat  on  which  a  wild  shrub  blossoms 
here  and  there,  in  evident  struggle  for  existence,  during  the 
short  cool  season.  Or  let  any  one  ride  out  from  Suez  to  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  and  in  the  sandy  desolation,  broken  only  by 
a  few  stunted  palms  half  buried  in  the  moving  surface  of 
the  desert,  he  will  see  an  oasis  as  it  actually  is.' 

Here  Moses  chose  his  headquarters,  in  anticipation  of 
presently  passing  on  to  Canaan.     On  the  eastern  slopes  of 

>  Palmer^s  De»eH  qftht  Exodus^  passim. 

s  Gen.  XX.  i.  Nefi^b  =  the  dry,  the  parched. 

*  See  on  this  uubjcct,  Barton's  Meoedh^  etc.,  p.  1C4. 
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the  hills  which  form  the  watershed,  lay  a  wady  noted  for  its 
pastures  and  its  abundant  spring,  famous  since  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  to  this  the  Hebrews  were  led.  It  was  Kadeeh, 
or  Kadesh  Barnea,  their  rallying  point  and  centre  during 
their  whole  sojourn  in  the  Negeb.  It  lies  about  sixty  milee 
eouth  of  Hebron,  almost  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  illediterranean  coast,'  and  was  in  every  way  suited  to  tlie 
design  of  a  sudden  invasion  of  Palestine.  The  site  of  this 
famous  spot  was  first  rediscovered  in  modern  times  by  the 
Jtev.  John  Rowlands,  but  it  had  been  lost  again  when  once 
more  found  by  the  acuteness  and  perseverance  of  Dr.  Clay 
Trumbull,  of  Philadelphia.  He  describee  it  thus :  "  Wady 
Qadces  is  an  extensive,  hill-encircled,  irregular-surfaced 
plain,  several  miles  wide.  It  b  certainly  large  enough  to 
have  furnished  a  camping  ground  for  Chedorlaomer's  army 
or  for  all  the  host  of  Israel.  About  the  middle  of  the  wady 
is  an  extensive  watershed,  of  unusual  fertility  for  the  desert. 
Rich  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  covered  a  targe  portion  of  it. 
There  were  artificial  ridges,  to  retain  and  utilize  the  rainfall, 
for  irrigation.  We  saw  a  large  grain-magazine  dug  into  the 
ground.  The  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  this  granary  was  a 
large  tree-trunk,  larger  than  we  should  look  for  in  the  desert 
nowadays."  Passing  up  the  wady,  he  found  pits,  cisterns, 
cairns,  circles  of  stones,  and  low  stone  walls,  perhaps  such 
dams  as  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  steep  pass  from  the  Philis- 
tine plains,  to  Hebron.  Then  came  a  rough,  stony  plain, 
bordered  by  dazzling  chalk  hills,  desolation  reigning  over 
the  landscape,  but  after  three  hours,  or  less  than  nine  mites 
travel,  ho  turned  an  angle,  and,  at  last,  the  wells  of  Qadeee 
were  before  him.    "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  a  marvellous  sight. 

■  WilHD  >Tid  tAOgB'i  Itapi.  Purrer  think*  lbs  ume  Koliiih.  "  Ehs  1u)1t,"  i>  ■ 
nmlnlKenuDtHoMBUk  "Saint."  or  tbil  It «u glren  bf  (be  Bebnwa  la  Iba ipot 
u  lbs  alio  or  theli  local  aaDctnaij  wtalls  In  the  wUdaroMS.    BU.  La..  Tcd.  IIL  p.  Ml. 
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Out  from  the  barren  and  desolate  stretch  of  the  burning 
desert,  we  had  come  with  magical  suddenness,  into  an  oasis 
of  verdure  and  beauty,  unlocked  for  and  hardly  conceivable 
in  such  a  region.  A  carpet  of  grass  covered  the  ground. 
Fig  trees,  laden  with  fruit  nearly  ripe,  dotted  the  sheltered 
southern  hillside.  Shrubs  and  flowers  were  in  profusion. 
Running  water  gurgled  in  the  waving  grass.  Bees  hummed 
and  birds  flitted  from  tree  to  tree.  Uuge  ant-hills  of  green 
grass  seed,  instead  of  sand,  were  numerous.  The  water 
which  made  this  beauty  rose  from  springs  under  the  lime- 
stone rock  and  was  gathered  into  two  great  wells,  with  large 
pools  beyond  them,  down  the  slope,  to  retain  the  overflow, 
but,  still  beyond  these,  it  flowed  away  down  the  wady  under 
the  grass.  This  was  the  place  where  Moses  fixed  his  head- 
quarters for  nearly  forty  years.  ^' 

But  even  in  circumstances  so  favourable  in  many  ways, 
the  great  heart  of  Moses  was  doomed  to  a  fresh  disap- 
pointment. He  had  hoped  at  first  to  break  through  into 
Canaan  immediately  after  leaving  Egypt,  but  when  the 
faint-heartedness  of  the  people  made  this  impossible,  he  had 
trusted  that  the  yearns  stay  at  Sinai,  and  the  more  thorough 
organization  it  secured,  would  quicken  the  general  self- 
reliance  sufficiently  to  warrant  an  invasion  from  Kadesh. 
The  evidences  of  God^s  presence  with  them,  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  promises  of  assistance  He  had 
given  them,  must  doubtless  have  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of 
many,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sudden  rush  of  a  whole  people, 
in  the  glow  of  such  a  mood,  could  not  fail  to  carry  all  resist- 
ance before  it. 

To  rouse  them  still  more,  he  determined  to  send  from 
Kadesh  a  number  of  spies,  chosen  from  among  the  chiefs  of 
divisions  of  the  twelve  tribes.     Of  these,  it  is  significant*  as 
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showing  the  religious  oxcitetnent  of  the  time,  half  bore  such 
names  as  Igal,  "  God  saveB  hira ; "  Hoshea,  "  deliverance ;  " 
I'aiti,  "Jehovah  saves;"  (iaddiel,  "prosperity  is  from 
Ciotl;"  Amniiel,  "  the  servant  of  God;"  and  Oeuel,  "tlie 
majesty  of  God."  But,  in  spite  of  such  names,  they  sadly 
failed  in  the  higher  qualities  wliich  tlie  honour  conferred  on 
them  demanded.  Meanwhile  their  instmctioDS  were  wise 
and  comprchcuBive.  They  were  to  find  out  alt  they  could 
as  to  tlie  water  supply,  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
laud  ;  the  number  and  character  of  ite  inhabitants,  and  the 
strength  of  their  towns  and  fortresses. 

Starting  from  Kadesh,  they  went  northwards,  as  onlered,' 
through  the  Ncgeb,  or  "South,"  to  the  hill-country  of 
Judiea,  and  made  their  way  as  far,  apparently,  as  the  district 
round  Merom,  in  the  north,'  and  to  "  Rchob,"  which  seems 
to  have  stood  on  tlie  watershed  between  Merom  and  the  river 
Litany,  on  the  .road  to  llamath  on  the  Orontes,  and  to  be 
identified  with  the  present  Iluniu,  where  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  strong  fortress,  commanding  the  plains  to  the  east.' 

It  was  the  season  of  the  first  ripe  grapes — which,  at 
Hebron,  is  July  or  August ' — and  their  success  in  the  enter- 
prise was  complete  ;  the  twelve  returning  safely  to  Kadesh, 
after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks.  But  their  report  was 
far  from  encouraging ;  for,  though  they  could  not  dispute 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  which  was  proved  by  samples  of 
pomegranates  and  figs  brought  back  by  them,  and  by  a  clus- 
ter '  of  grapes  so  huge,  as  to  reqniro  two  men  to  carry  it  on 

'  Num.  illl.  17,  •  Nnm.  lill.  21 1  see  B  Sua.  X.  8,  8. 

>  Kl<^p«rt-s  J/a;i.  Kneackci  In  .Bii.  Z<x.,  vol.  I.  p.  439.  Riiler'B  ftdliHUb,  vol. 
XT.  p.  U3. 

•  Bvetzen,  vol.  II.  p.  Ot. 

*  The  gnpen  ol  lleliron  *re  the  flnest  In  PaleMlne,  Mid  the  caltnre  ot  the  Tine  ]t 
•tin  fallowed  round  li,  mom  tbSD  iD  auy  other  put  ot  Paleninc.  Indeed,  xtier  Imt- 
Ing  HnUroD,  the  odI]'  pUcee  where  I  met  with  viaejudi  la  any  number  were  Bethl*- 
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a  pole  between  them^  they  gave  such  an  account  of  the  size 
and  fierceness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  strength  of  their 
fortresses,  as  threw  the  whole  camp  into  despair.  It  was  a 
decisive  moment  in  their  history,  and  they  were  not  equal  to 
it.  Instead  of  being  ready  to  advance,  they  were  paralyzed 
with  fear.  Even  the  men  wept  aloud,  and  in  their  panic 
proposed  that  they  should  elect  a  leader  and  march  back  to 
Egypt,  rather  than  face  such  terrible  enemies.  In  vain  did 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  the  only  two  of  the  twelve  spies  who 
showed  a  manly  spirit,  seek  to  reanimate  their  courage,  and 
promise  them  a  certain  victory  if  they  were  faithful  to  Je- 
hovah. The  Divine  protection,  these  brave  men  maintained, 
had  been  withdrawn  from  their  foes,  their  sins  being  full ; 
jind  they  would  be  given  over  by  Him  into  their  hands. 
But  the  excitement  and  demoralization  were  too  great  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  the  only  return  for  such  worthy  coun- 
sels was  a  cry  from  the  vast  assembly,  to  stone  the  speakers. 
The  Canaanites  were  trained  warriors :  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves had  recently  been  slaves,  driven  by  the  lash  or  the 
stick.  The  fight  with  Amalek  at  Rephidim  had  stirred  up 
that  nation  and  the  other  races  of  Palestine  to  a  fierce 
resistance,  and  the  camp  of  Israel  was  full  of  women  and 
children.  Such  terror  was  unworthy  a  people  led  by  God 
Himself,  but  it  was  natural.  The  prize  now  within  reach 
was  thus  snatched  from  their  leader  and  themselves,  for  the 
issue  of  such  cowardice  could  not  be  doubtful.     It  was  clear 


hem  and  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon^  on  my  way  north,  to  Baalbek. 
BoBenmQUer,  Dag  Alte  ti.  Neue  Mcrgenland^  vol.  if.  pp.  251-3,  quotes  nnmeroiu  aa> 
thoritles  as  to  the  weight  of  occasional  single  clustera  of  Palestine  grapes.  It  is  aa 
high  in  some  cases  as  10  and  12  lbs.  The  grapes  are  sometimes  like  ploms,  and  a 
■ingle  closter  can  be  carried  only  by  two  men,  to  prevent  its  being  crashed.  Kitto 
mentions  a  bunch  grown  in  1810,  on  a  Syrian  vine,  at  Welbeck,  which  weighed  19  lbs., 
and  was  carried  by  fonr  labourers,  on  a  staff,  two  bearing  it  in  rotatioo.  PaUtHntti^ 
«oLll.p.880L 
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that  a  multitude  bo  craven  and  ficltlo  could  not  be  launched 
n^inst  warlike  tribes,  and  hence  nothing  remained  but  to 
continue  a  wandering  life  in  the  wildemees.  Bora  in 
slavery,  with  none  of  the  manhood  of  freemen,  they  were 
evidently  unfit  for  bo  great  a  task,  nor  wae  it  more  a  terrible 
jiuniahmeut  than  a  necessity  when  their  Leader  announced, 
that  they  muet  wander  outside  the  land  of  Promise,  till  a 
iK'w  and  more  valiant  race  had  risen  in  their  place.  The 
spies  had  been  forty  days  in  their  journey,  and  for  each  day 
the  host  should  pass  a  year  in  the  wilderness. '  Only  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  the  two  who  had  shown  theraBelves  stout-hearted 
and  faithful,  were  to  enter  Canaan. 

So  stern  an  announcement  at  once  recalled  the  host  to 
a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  unmanlinees,  and  made  them  for 
the  moment  as  braggart  as  they  had  hitherto  been  pusillani- 
mous. Murmuring  us  if  God  had  betrayed  them,  they  de- 
termined, rather  than  turn  back  to  the  desert,  to  go  up  to 
the  attack  at  once,  though  the  Ark  of  God,  the  pledge  of 
His  presence,  remained  in  the  camp  with  Moses,  But  tlie 
attempt  only  led  to  ignominious  failure.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  region  between  Israel  and  Palestine  were  "  Amalekit«s 
and  Canaanites,"'  who  had  occupied  a  comparatively  fertile 
expanse  of  country,  partly  arable,  partly  pastoral,*  between 
Kadeah  and  Engedi.  They  allowed  the  invaders  to  pene- 
trate far  towards  Palestine,  and  then,  turning  upon  them, 
pursued  them  as  far  as  Ilormah;*  a  city  which  hae  been 

■  Nam.  liv.  M.  BwBld  polnU  ^nt  tli*t  forty  year*  ncn  nckoned  a  ge>»r>Uoo  bj 
Ihe  Hebrewi.     OikIUcIM,  to[.  li.  p.  «0.    Ifcrtliean,  fticAfcr.  pp.  l»lll.  11. 

•  Nnm.  lit.  45. 

»  This  «ppc«ra  from  Ihe  two  wnr.ls  need  In  Qcn,  ifv.  T,  uid  Nnm.  i1».  », 
renpeetlveljr,  Tbc  lonaer.imltk,  mesne  land  capable  of  culUvatton  ;  enut,  •  pat- 
tonl  plain  ni  upland,  nnc  B"valli;y,"  ag  In  our  venlon.  la  Nam.  iIt.  U,  tlia  region 
la  called  a  ■'  mnnnUtn."  In  reference  lo  tbe  encceaalon  of  TlM  temee*  by  Kblch  U 
had  been  approached  from  Ihe  bead  or  tbe  OdU  ot  Akaba. 

*  Num.  zIt.  IS. 
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identified  as  situated  on  the  southern  bluff  of  the  table- 
land, about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Kadesh.  Its  name 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  was  not  Hormah,  however,  but 
Zephath,'  "the  watch-tower:^'  "Hormah/'  *^a  desolated 
place/'  being  the  name  given  it  after  its  utter  destruction 
by  the  Israelites,  in  the  times  succeeding  Joshua.  It  was 
the  great  point  from  which  the  roads  across  the  desert,  after 
having  been  all  united,  again  diverge  towards  Gaza  and 
Hebron,  and  its  site  is  still  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  square 
tower  of  hewn  stones,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones  adjoining, 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  rises  a  tliousand  feet  above  the 
stony  ravine  on  the  edge  of  which  it  stands/  Smitten  and 
thoroughly  demoralized,  nothing  remained  but  to  draw  off 
the  camp  to  the  secure  interior  of  the  Negeb  or  "  South," 
round  Kadesh. 

The  region  thus  especially  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
Israel  for  a  generation,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  second  great 
plateau  in  the  ascent  from  the  plain  which  borders  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  stretching  east  and  west  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  broad  sunken  valley  of  the  Ara- 
bah,'  or  "  waste,"  south  of  it ;  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Judah  on  the  north  to  the  edge  of  the  "  great  and  terrible 
wilderness  "*  on  the  south.*  On  the  east  it  fringes  the  west 
side  of  the  Arabah,  with  a  line  of  cliffs  and  hills,  in  some 
places  1,400  feet  high,  seamed  into  tremendous  gorges  by 
the  torrents  which  rush,  after  storms,  from  the  table-land 
above.  Over  against  these,  on  tlie  opposite  or  eastern  side  of 
the  Arabah,  rises  the  long  line  of  the  Mountains  of  Edom, 

»  Judg.  1. 17. 

•  Dr.  RobiDBon'8  Bib.  Res^archeit,  vol.  i.  pp.  291-296. 

*  The  word  Arab  comes  from  the  B.imo  root— meaning,  therefore,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  waste  or  wilderness. 

<  Deut.  viii.  15.     Ths  Negeb,  by  Wilton,  p.  22.  •  Jad.  1. 17. 
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running,  in  the  same  way,  nearly  north  and  sonth.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Negeb  the  descent  to  the  Maritime 
Plain  is  more  gradual,  but  there,  also,  the  country  is  cut  up 
into  a  great  number  of  wadys.  A  broad  chain  of  hills 
extends  south-west  over  this  centre  of  the  country,  from 
Hebron  to  the  cliffs  facing  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  successive 
termces  stretching  across  it,  till,  at  Sebaita  or  Hormah,  hitk 
cover  the  whole  landscape,  forming  the  last  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judeea. 

At  its  southern  end  the  Tih,  or  Desert  of  the  Wanderings, 
rises  four  thousand  feet,  and  slopes  down  gently  towards  the 
west  and  north,  until  it  is  lost  in  sandy  dunes,  fringing  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  formed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata 
of  limestone,  with  here  and  there  a  fault,  when  sandstone  ia 
visible,  and  forms  one  vast  plain,  intersected  towards  the 
south  by  deep  fissures,  and  broken,  in  places,  by  mountain 
ranges.  The  soil  and  vegetation  are  variable,  the  ground 
being  in  many  places,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  at  a  stretch, 
hard,  like  rock,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  broken  flint,  with- 
out a  scrap  of  vegetation.  In  still  others,  it  shows  only  hard 
sandstone,  with  scanty  shrubs  here  and  there.  Traversing 
all  these,  are  to  be  found  shallow  water-courses  called  seils — 
one  hundred  or  more  yards  wide — and  in  these  are  to  be 
found  shrubs  all  the  year  round,  while  after  lieavy  rains, 
grass  springs  up,  yielding  good  pasture  fur  several  weeks, 
for  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  seila  are  slightly  de- 
pressed, and  when  the  rain  falls  they  present  the  appearance 
of  broad  rivers,  one  hundred  yards  across  and  from  one  to 
four  feet  deep. 

The  so-called  River  of  Egypt,  or  Wady  al  Arish,  is  a  largo 
Beil,  commencing  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Tih,  and  run- 
ning about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  before  it  enters  the 
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Mediterranean.  This  river  is,  as  a  rule,  a  dry  and  shallow 
watercourse ;  but,  at  times,  for  a  few  hours,  it  is  quite  full 
of  water,  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  beds  of  the 
large  soils  are  very  uneven,  and  the  water  remains  in  pot- 
holes, for  some  weeks,  after  heavy  rain.  Generally  there  is 
plenty  of  rain  in  January  and  February.  During  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  March,  there  are  often  dense  mists, 
moist  fogs,  and  heavy  dews,  which  saturate  the  shrubs  with 
water  and  even  deposit  moisture  among  the  rocks,  so  that 
flocks  do  not  require  watering.  Mists  depend  upon  the 
wind,  and  often  alternate  with  intense  droughts.  There  are 
few  springs  in  the  Tih,  and  the  Bedouins  are  often  in  great 
straits  for  water,  not  many  of  the  springs  being  permanent. 
Not  only  goats,  however,  but  a  large  number  of  sheep,  of  a 
hardy  nature,  find  sustenance  in  this  desert,  and  there  are 
also  camels,  and  some  horses,  which  can  travel  in  the 
regions,  provided  camels  are  taken  to  carry  water  for  them. 
Bedouins  grow  com  near  the  springs,  each  tribe  having  its 
cultivated  land  as  well  as  its  palm  groves,  but  the  arable 
ground  is  so  scarce  that  a  family  or  portion  of  a  family  of 
these  Arabs  have  in  some  cases  to  go  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  beyond  the  territory  of  their  tribe  to  find  a  spot  that 
will  grow  com.  The  Israelites  had  thus  as  their  temporary 
home  a  region  of  rolling  plains  in  successive  gigantic  steps, 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  ;  some  spots  arable,  but  mostly 
wild  and  forbidding  :  rising  here  and  there,  on  the  edges,  to 
eighteen  hundred  or  even  four  thousand  feet  *  above  the  sea, 
and  overlooking  the  whole  land  far  and  near. 

The  present  condition  of  the  district  shows  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  which  marked  it  in  early  ages.  It  has  no 
population  but  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs  ;  boasts  of 

>  Profewor  Palmer^s  map,  Desert  f^the  Exodus, 
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no  cultivated  tracta,  only  two  inhabited  villages,'  and  eeems 
as  if  it  could  never  have  supported  any  considerable  com- 
munity. Yet  even  in  the  Wady  Garaijeh,  which  separates 
the  plateau  of  the  Tih,  with  its  edge  of  cliffs  four  hundred 
feet  high,  from  the  Negeb,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
fortress  of  uuburnt  bricks  and  stomB  of  acacia  trees,  showing 
that,  though  now  scorched  and  bare,  the  Boil  was  once  rich  in 
wood.'  In  the  Wady  Lnsa^n,  north  of  this,  are  extensive 
traces  of  terrace  cultivation  ;  long  low  walls,  very  carefully 
built,  skirt  the  hill-side,  with  provision  for  regulating  the 
irrigation,  and  distributing  the  water  collected  after  the 
rains.  Wady  El  Ain,  also,  has  strong  dams  thrown  across  it 
for  this  object.  Everywhere,  the  hills  are  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  ancient  towns  or  villages,  and  even  of  many  con- 
siderable cities,  often  containing  well-preserved  cisterns  or 
reservoirs ;  and  miles  of  hill-aides  and  valleys  are  covered 
with  small  stone  heaps  in  regular  swatbs,  along  which  vines 
were  trained,  and  which  still  retain  the  name  of  "  teletl&t 
el  anab,"  or  grape  mounds.  The  spies  could  thus  have  pro- 
cured the  clusters  they  brought  to  the  camp,  without  carry- 
ing them  from  such  a  distance  as  would  be  necessary  in  our 
day  ;  in  fact,  they  might  have  gathered  them  near  Kadesh. 
In  Joshua,'  indeed,  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  cities 
of  the  Negeb  ia  given,  where  now  there  is  only  desolation. 
Neglect  alone  has  caused  this  change,  by  letting  the  waters 
supplied  by  the  raina  go  to  waste. 

Thus,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  this  region  must  have  been 
much  better  fitted  to  auatuiu  a  great  population,  like  that  of 
Israel,  than  could  be  imagined  from  its  present  sterility. 

'  Conder'i  Tml  Work,  p.  Wa. 

•  Tbe  Bgjptlnn  inonumenU  hsvv  ■  plctare  of  Dcblr  in  tha  Negeb,  sbovlnE  It  em> 
boaomed  In  tre»,  Willi  a  Blream  ilowlni;  brlcw  the  bill  on  wblrb  It  atood,    Sw  ta\.  L 

p.Bai.  '  j<wb.xv.«-n. 
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Nor  was  it  wanting  in  local  interest,  as  the  home  of  the 
patriarch  fathers.  Beersheba,  with  the  tamarisk  grore 
planted  by  Abraham,  lay  to  the  north  of  Eadesh  ;  while  not 
far  off  was  Jebel  Yalad,  in  which  some  recognize  the  site  of 
Eltolad,*  a  town  of  the  Negeb  in  Joshua's  list  — the  scene, 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  named  after  the 
great  event.*  Close  to  Kadcsh  also,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hills,  to  the  west,  lies  AVady  Jesur,  apparently  the  Gerar  of 
Isaac,  now,  as  then,  partly  arable,  partly  pastoral,  and  show- 
ing still,  in  every  direction,  the  remains  of  long  ranges  of 
low  stone  walls,  probably  once  the  divisions  of  eultiyated 
fields.' 

Nor  was  animal  life  wanting.  Deer  resorted  to  the  pools 
of  rain-water  left  in  the  torrent  beds,  where  they  could 
quench  their  thirst.*  Doves  bred  in  multitudes  in  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  gorges  through  which  these  torrents 
rushed  down  from  the  high  ground.*  The  lion  came  up 
only  too  often  from  ''the  swellings  of  Jordan,  against  the 
habitation  of  the  strong, ''  *  that  is,  from  the  thickets  of  the 
Jordan  valley  to  ''the  rock  2>astures"  of  the  Negeb.  Even 
at  this  day,  indeed,  it  seems  not  unknown  in  these  parts,  for 
Mr.  Kinglake  thinks  he  met  with  the  "  fresh  prints  of  a 
lion's  foot"  in  the  desert  south  of  Gaza.'  Ijeopards,  wolves, 
hyaenas,  ibexes,  gazelles,  hares,  jerboas,  rats,  and  mice  are 
more  or  less  common.  Rodents  abound  in  some  parts,  and 
appear  to  be  chiefly  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  number 
of  their  holes  and  the  abundance  of  their  tracks  is  astonish- 
ing, while,  like  most  of  the  other  creatures  of  the  region, 

»  Prom  Its  meaning,  *'  born  of  Ood,'*  or  "  a  Kupematural  birth." 
»  The  Negfb,  p.  180. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  240.    This  description  of  the  Negeb  is  from  Wilton  and  Palmer. 
<  Pa.  xlii.  1.  *  Ouiit.  V.  12.  •  Jer.  xllx.  10 ;  I.  44. 

*  Eothen^  p.  S48.    no  is  not  niip ported,  however,  by  authorities  generally,  in  think 
ing  that  there  are  still  Uona  in  Palei»tine. 
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their  colours  are  very  much  those  of  the  places  they  fre- 
quent. Ill  Joehua'e  day  the  jackal  was  so  abundaat  that 
one  of  the  local  "  cities "  was  called  llazar  Shual,  "  the 
jackal  village." '  Tlie  horse  and  the  ox  were  not  suited  for 
stotiy  uplands,  and  hence  we  never  tind  them  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  in  coniiectiou  with  this  region,  but  there  were 
herds  of  camels,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  asses 
abounded.  In  every  passage  respecting  the  Negeb  in  which 
riding  is  mentioned,  the  animal  is  either  an  ass — as  in  the 
cases  of  Abraham,  Aohsah,  and  Abigail — or  a  camel,  ae  in 
those  of  Eliezer,  Rebecca,  or  the  400  Amalekites.' 

Wat«r,*  that  prime  necessity  of  Eastern  life,  was  to  be 
found  at  all  seasons  ;  for  the  rains  sink  through  the  porous 
chalk  soil,  and  are  stopped  by  the  hard  limestone  beneath. 
Hence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  to  sink  wells  always 
secures  a  ready  supply.'  There  were,  moreover,  the  tor- 
rents of  the  gorges,  which  could  easily  be  utilized  by  reser- 
voirs and  dams,  aa  was  afterwards  done  so  largely  in  this 
very  region.  In  s])ring,  the  hills  were  ablaze  with  flowers, 
and  comparatively  rich  in  soft  grass ;  and  even  in  the  hot 
summer  there  was  always  some  jiasturage  for  vast  flocks  and 
herds  when  dispersed  into  the  many  wadys,  for  herds  and 
flocks  find  a  living  in  Palestine  even  when  the  landscape 
seems  bare.  Tristram,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  great  number 
of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  gathered  together  on  a  special 
occasion  at  a  given  point  in  these  thirsty  uplands,  and 

>  Jo<b.  ir.ss:  iti.  8. 

>  Oen.iiiE.  a.  6  i  xilr.  10.61.04.    Josh.  iv.  IK.    1  Ssm.  ixv.  18,  30.  SS:  xn.  IT 

'  apeKklnjt  of  Ar»h  song*.  Bofton  M)r»;  "K  you  listen  to  the  words,  joa  wlU 
■Di«l7  bvu  sUaf  lam  to  bright  verdore.  cool  ehades.  bubbling  rl1l9.  or  Homelblng 
wblcti,  bereahaiita,  mui  luih  not.  and  jel  wblch  his  toul  clvein's."  ,¥tccaA  uuf 
JftdinoA,  p.  lOO. 

■  Then  are  do  epringi  In  the  Negeb,  rrom  the  pnrou^iic^n  at  the  S<>11.  The  voIok 
gather  In  the  wadjrg,  under  the  surface,  when  the  limei-loiie  Is  reached,  and  flow 
ItmarditheseaaanndecgroundetrEMns.     Tent  H'ort,  |i.  Ut. 
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Conder,  also,  notes  their  abundance.*  ''We  wished^^addB 
Tristram,  "that  those  who  cannot  comprehend  how  the 
Israelites  had  such  vast  flocks  and  herds  in  the  wildemesB 
could  have  witnessed  the  gathering  of  to-day,  and  how,  in  a 
few  hours,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle  could  be  col- 
lected in  a  given  track/'' 

The  years  of  wandering  would  have  their  bright  and 
cloudless  weeks  and  months ;  but  they  would  be  marked  also 
in  these  uplands  by  the  blinding  sandstorms  and  overpower- 
ing sirocco  winds  of  summer,  while  the  elevation  of  the 
plateau  would  bring  storms  iff  snow  and  sleet  in  winter.' 
Nor  would  these  be  the  only  troubles  and  discipline  of  the 
wilderness.  The  number  of  the  Israelites  after  the  forty 
years  was  nearly  2,000  men  less  than  at  their  commence- 
ment,* in  spite  of  the  births  during  that  long  time.  That 
this  did  not  rise  from  want  of  food  we  may  be  certain,  for 
they  had  the  manna  till  they  reached  Canaan.  Like  many 
Arab  tribes,  they  may  have  sown  grain  yearly  in  suitable 
parts  * — palm  trees  here  and  there  would  aid  ;  their  herds 
were  large ;  they  had  wine  to  drink  at  the  feast  of  the 
golden  calf  ;  *  they  had  bread  and  oil  ;  ^  they  were  always 
near  the  populous  mountains  of  Edom,  and  were  able  to  buy 
from  the  Edomites  "  meat  and  water,''  paying  for  both  in 
money  ; '  and  when  commanded  at  last  to  cross  the  Jordan, 

»  Tent  Work,  p.  248.  •  7%«  Land  of  Israel,  p.  884. 

•  Palmer,  pastim.    Wilton,  pmsim.         *  Num.  I.  2,  3 ;  xxvi.  51. 

*  Gen.  xxvi.  12 ;  xzzTii.  7.  The  clothing  of  the  Hebrews  was  secared  by  their  pos- 
seBsion  of  herds  and  flocks,  the  hair  and  wool  of  which  woald,  of  conrM,  be  fpim 
and  woven  by  the  women.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  this  in  Deut.  viii.  4  ;  zziz. 
4,  5.  The  wonlo,  **  waxed  not  old  upon/*  shfmld  in  both  passages  be  read,  **  feU  not 
from  (iff ;  '*  i.e.,  they  were  never  without  suitable  clothing. 

*  When  the  people  are  said  (Exod.  xxxii.  6)  to  have  held  a  rellgioufe  feast,  the  cod- 
secrated  flesh  and  wine  for  sacrifices  and  drink-offerings  are  implied:  **  They  ate  and 
drank." 

V  Lev.  ▼10.2,20^81;  iz.  4;  z.  IS;  xxiv. 6.    Norn.  vtt.  18. 

•  DeaL  11.  & 
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they  had  sach  abnndance  of  food  of  variotia  kinds  that  the 
whole  host  could  "prepare  TJctualu"  three  days  before,  to  be 
ready.'  It  seoma  beyond  question,  therefore,  that  a  de- 
struction of  life  80  vast  could  only  have  been  caueed  by 
severe  and  frequent  wars,  ofton  at  first  unfiucceaaful,  with 
the  races  to  whom  the  Negeb  belonged,  or  with  those  on  its 
borders.  In  such  a  school  their  manly  virtneB  would  be 
developed ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  snch  a  training 
alone  explains  how  the  sons  were,  at  last,  under  Joshua,  bo 
warlike,  as  compared  with  their  fathers.' 

Only  a  very  few  glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  history  of 
the  next  thirty-seven  years ;  but,  few  though  they  be,  they 
throw  interesting  light  on  the  wilderness  life.  On  one  occo- 
aion '  the  son  of  au  Israelitish  woman  and  of  an  Egyptian, 
one  of  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  which  had  left  the  Nile  Val- 
ley with  the  Hebrews,  had  wandered  from  his  own  quarters 
in  the  camp  into  those  of  the  Israelites,'  which  he  had  no 
right  to  enter ;  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  as  that  of  hig 
parents  being  excluded  from  the  community  till  the  third 
generation,'  A  dispute  having  risen  between  him  and  a 
Hebrew,  the  unfortunate  man  allowed  himself,  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  and  was  at  once 
brought  before  Mobcb  for  the  crime.  The  penalty  was  terri- 
ble, for  the  offence  struck  at  the  root  of  the  national  consti- 
tution, and  imporillod  the  very  object  of  the  separation  of 
Israel  from  other  nations.  No  similar  case  had  risen  before, 
so  that  a  special  law  had  to  be  made  for  it ;  but  this  was 

*  Jah.  1. 11.       •  Bee  ait.  In  Sladien  vnd  KrUUat,  bjr  Valhingn.  IBTl.  p.  m. 
■  Leu.  ixlf .  ID. 

*  E»olitr1b(nrmencBmp«lbyi[«elf(NQm.  il.fl).  TheTmrgum  of  P«l»tlne  Mrt, 
the  olIiDder  songht  to  pitcb  hb  lent  Id  tbe  tribe  of  Dan,  snd.  on  belni;  re-lsted,  took 
the  case  lo  the  "  House  of  Jndgiaenl,"  where  It  wu  decided  ■g&ia«  Ulm  ;  mi  tbot 
then,  la  tbe  rage  M  hli  de/sit,  he  commltlwl  Uw  crime  alleKBd. 

*  Deal.  nill.  7, 8. 
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presently  announced  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The 
blasphemer  was  to  be  led  outside  the  camp  and  stoned  to 
death ;  those  who  had  heard  his  words  laying  their  hands  on 
his  head/  and  throwing  the  first  stones,  as  responsible  for 
the  truth  of  the  charge  against  him ; '  the  crowd  around 
then  joining  in  the  execution. 

It  is  striking  to  notice,  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  only 
said  that  he  blasphemed  The  Name  ; '  what  that  was  being 
left  unwritten.  On  this  omission  the  later  Jews  grounded 
their  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah,  under 
almost  any  circumstances.  '^  Those  who  utter  the  name  of 
God  according  to  its  sound,''  says  the  Talmud,  **have  no 
position  in  the  world  to  come.''  *  The  priests  might  use  it 
in  the  temple  services,  but  even  they  were  not  to  let  it  cross 
their  lips  elsewhere.*  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  vowels  of  the 
word  Adonai — Lord — are  placed  below  it,  and  in  the  Greek 
it  is  always  suppressed,  the  word  Kurios,  *'Lord,"  being 
used  in  its  place ;  a  practice  followed  by  the  English  version. 
Traces  of  this  aversion  to  utter  the  Divine  name  occur  early 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  where  it  is  withheld  from  Jacob  at 
Peniel,*  and  from  Manoah.' 

This  dread  of  using  the  special  name  of  the  Deity  charac- 
terized antiquity  from  the  earliest  ages,  through  the  belief 
that  it  expressed  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Divine  essence, 
and  was  too  holy  to  be  breathed.  Thus  the  "  name  of  God 
is  in  the  Angel "  who  was  to  lead  Israel  through  the  wilder- 

>  See  Lev.  i.  4  ;  xxlv.  14.  »  Dent.  xvii.  7. 

»  Lev.  xxiv.  11, 16. 

*  Sanhedrin^  x.  }  1.  The  Septnagint  reads,  "  Whosoever  shall  name  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  die  **  (Lev.  xxiv.  16) ;  and  Philo  says,  •'  He  who  utters  the  name  of  the 
Lord  at  an  unfit  time  shall  die  *'  (ii.  166). 

»  Buxtorflf's  Ueb.  and  Chald.  Lex.,  p.  2432. 

*  Gen.  xxxii.  29. 

*  Judg.  xlii.  18.    '*  Secret "  there  =  **  Wonderful."    Joeephos  speaks  uf  the 
ct  Qod  as  not  to  be  uttered.    AtU.^,  II.  zlL  i. 
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nesB,'  and  the  temple  was  to  be  built  for  "the  Name,"'  but 
in  neither  caee  is  it  given.  Siich  reverence,  just  in  itself, 
early  led,  however,  to  many  Buperstitions.  The  knowledge 
of  the  secret  name  of  any  god  or  angel  was  thought  to  con- 
vey, to  him  who  knew  it,  the  control  of  their  supernatural 
powers.  He  who  discovered  the  hidden  name  of  the  god 
£a,  of  the  Accadiana,  became  invested  with  attributes 
higher  than  those  of  the  gods.'  The  name,  in  tact,  was 
regarded  ae  a  personification  of  its  owner,  with  which  was 
indissolubly  connected  the  possession  of  his  essential  charac- 
teristics. Thns  the  Romans  used  the  word  "  numeu  "  for  a 
divinity,  by  a  mere  play  on  the  word  "nomen,"  "a  name."' 
Among  the  Egyptians  there  was  a  god  whose  name  it  was 
unlawful  to  utter;*  and  it  was  forbidden  to  name  or  to 
speak  of  the  supreme  guardian  divinity  of  Rome.'  Even  to 
mention  a  god's  name  in  taking  an  oath  was  deemed  irrever- 
ent.' In  the  Book  of  Henoch'  a  secret  magic  power  is 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Name,  and  "it  upholds  all  things 
which  are."  Men  learned  it  through  the  craft  of  the  evil 
angel,  Kesbeol,  who,  in  heaven,  before  he  was  cast  out, 
gained  it  by  craft  from  Michael,  its  original  guardian.  Nor 
did  the  ancient  world,  alone,  regard  a  name  as  thus  potent. 
The  Scandinavians  firmly  believed  that  if  that  of  a  fighting 
warrior  were  spoken  out  loud,  his  strength  would  immedi- 
ately depart  from  him,  for  his  name  was  hia  very  essence.' 
At  this  day,  moreover,  the  true  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  is  kept  a  profound  secret,  never  to  be  uttered — per- 

:  Eiod.  uIlL  n. 

'  2  Sam.  vU.  13 :  "  He  Bboll  build  to  hoase  for  Mr  Name." 

■  Leoonnuit,  La  Maglt,  p.  41.  <  ir  Indeed  it  b«  not  from  "  nno,"  to  nod. 

'  Clc,  De  NaL  Deor..  lU.  ».  •  PlnUrcb,  Qwat.  Horn,,  B. 

'  ScM.  ArUli?ph..  San.,HliJ.  '  Z^mSficA  HfnoeA,  K»p.  litii, 

•  Oood  Woni4,  I8K,  p.   SW.  Bae  On   tbU  cnrtau   inbject,  iDrUxr,  Zmii, 
t/eKAUM»,  Tol.  It.  pp.  SM IL 
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haps  to  impreBS  his  subjects  with  his  unapproachable  elera 
tion  above  common  mortals.' 

Another  incident  recorded  throws  a  strong  light  on  the 
strictness  with  which  the  laws  given  at  Sinai  were  enforced ; 
doubtless  to  stamp  ineffaceably  on  the  heart  of  the  nation 
the  moral  lessons  intended.  A  man  was  found  gathering 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day/  and  was  instantly  brought  before 
Moses.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  penalty,  which  had 
been  already  declared  to  be  death  ; '  but  it  was  not  yet  dis- 
closed how  it  was  to  be  inflicted.  Now,  however,  it  was 
made  known  that  the  offender  was  to  be  taken  outside  the 
camp  and  stoned  to  death,  and  this  was  forthwith  done. 

But  individual  declensions,  inevitable  in  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  so  pure  and  lofty,  among  such  a  people  and  in 
such  an  age,  were  not  the  only  difficulties  with  which  Moses 
had  to  contend.  The  great  religious  revolution,  which  had 
substituted  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  the  services  of  the 
Levites  for  those  of  the  fathers  and  elder  sons  of  the  com- 
munity, had  not  been  effected  without  opposition,  and  this 
came  to  a  head,  at  last,  in  a  movement  which  might  easily 
have  been  perilous.  Korah,  a  Levite,  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob, 
rose  against  Moses,  after  having  gained  over  to  their  con- 
spiracy no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  chiefs  of  the 
congregation — heads  of  tribal  divisions — and,  as  such,  their 
representatives  in  the  popular  assembly  of  Israel.*  The 
matter  was  the  more  serious  as  Eorah  was  a  full  cousin 
of  Moses  and  Aaron — Izhar,*  his  father,  being  Amram's 
brother.*    He  now  claimed  priestly  rights  for  himself,  and 

>  Remnsat,  Nouv.  Mel.  Ai.^  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  *  Nam.  zv.  82-36. 

*  Bxod.  xxxl.  14, 15 ;  xxxv.  2. 

*  Nam.  xvi.  2.    This  is  implied  in  the  Hebrew  words  ased. 

*  Ishar  =  fresh  oil.  •  £xod.  vi.  18. 
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his  family  ;  his  two  huudred  and  fifty  supportere,  who  were, 
very  probably,  for  the  most  part,  first-born  sons,  demanding 
them  also.'  Dathan  and  Abiram,  as  Reubenites,  had  ap- 
parent ground  for  claiming  worldly  rather  than  spiritual 
advantages  from  their  descent.'  With  them,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  associated  another  Renbenite — On — but  he  ap- 
pears presently  to  have  withdrawn  from  their  plans,  for  Mb 
name  does  not  appear  again. 

The  whole  company  of  the  disaffected,  having  gathered 
together  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  stated  their  grievance. 
•'The  two  took  too  much  upon  them,  seeing  that  all  the 
congregation  were  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  that  Je- 
hovah was  among  them  :  why  did  they  lift  up  themselves 
above  the  congregation  ?"  It  was  a  protest  against  the  new 
priesthood  and  Levitical  service,  and  a  demand  that  things 
should  be  restored  to  their  old  position  in  these  respects. 
But  Moses  met  them  calmly.  Next  day  would  show  which 
side  was  right.  Let  the  whole  company  present  themselves 
with  lighted  censers,  and  those  whom  God  should  choose 
would  be  "  holy."  They  took  too  much  on  them,  he  added. 
God  had  honoured  the  tribe  of  Levi  by  bringing  it  near 
Him,  to  do  the  service  of  Ilis  Tabernacle  :  would  thoy  seek 
the  priesthood  as  well  ? 

Dismissing  them  thus  for  a  time,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
who  had  kept  aloof,  were  nest  summoned  to  appear  before 
him.  Instead  of  complying,  however,  they  repelled  the 
command  with  bitter  reproaches  against  Moses.  "Was  it 
a  small  thing,"  they  asked,  "  that  he  had  brought  them  up 
out  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  them  in 
the  wilderness  P  and  would  he  now  go  on  even  to  play  the 
prince  over  them  ?    Besides,  where  was  the  grand  coonti? 
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he  was  to  get  for  them  ?  where  were  the  fields  and  vinejardB 
he  had  promised  ?  Would  he  put  out  their  eyes  to  keep 
them  from  seeing  how  little  his  words  were  in  keeping  with 
his  deeds  ?    We  will  not  come  ! "  ' 

A  few  hours,  however,  crushed  this  threatening  revolt. 
On  Eorah  and  his  company  presenting  themselyes  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tabernacle  with  their  censers,  '*  fire  from 
the  Lord  "  burst  out  on  them,  and  destroyed  the  whole  two 
hundred  and  fifty.'  Nor  was  the  end  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  who  remained  in  their  tents,  less  tragical^  for  a 
miraculous  cleft  in  the  earth  sudderdy  opened  beneath 
them,  and  they  and  all  belonging  to  them  disappeared 
for  ever.  The  danger,  however,  was  not  over  even  yet. 
The  whole  camp  had  sympathized  with  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  state  of  things  for  which  the  Levitical 
reforms  had  been  substituted,  and  now  operdy  clamonred 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  having,  as  they  asserted, 
'^killed  the  people  of  Jehovah. '^  But  this,  in  the  end, 
added  to  the  triumph  of  the  new  constitution ;  for  a 
divinely-sent  plague  presently  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and 
was  stayed  only  by  Aaron  rushing  with  his  kindled  censer 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  thus  making  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  the  rebels.  In  all,  with  the  number 
who  perished  with  Korah,  nearly  15,000  had  already  fallen. 
Henceforward,  the  rights  of  the  Ijovites  and  of  the  priest- 
hood were  unchallenged  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
nation.  The  crisis,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  away 
without  a  memorial  which  should  keep  it  from  being  for- 


>  This  is  a  close  paraphrase  of  the  verses.  Num.  xvi.  13, 14.    The  Targam  of 
tine  says,  '*  Wilt  thou  blind  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  thai  land,  that  thon  mayest  over- 
come them  Y  " 

*  The  children  of  Korah  did  notsofler.  £xod.  vi.  m.  Num.  xxvi.  11.    1  Chroo.  Z¥. 
&   2  Cliron.  xx.  19. 
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gotten.  The  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  including  Levi,' 
were  distinguished  by  carrying  a  rod  or  sceptre  of  office. 
These  were  now  ordered  to  be  laid  before  Jehovah  in  the 
Tabernacle,  that  it  might  be  shewn  by  a  miracnlons  aign 
in  connection  with  them,  how  undoubted  was  the  Divine 
approval  of  the  choice  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites  as  the 
ecclesiastical  officials  of  the  host.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
hesitation,  for,  on  the  morrow,  it  was  found  that  the  "rod 
of  Aaron,  for  the  house  of  Levi,  was  budded,  and  brought 
forth  buds,  and  bloome*!  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds."* 
Henceforth,  by  command,  it  was  laid  before  the  Ark  as  a 
standing  testimony  of  God's  will.*  The  effect  of  snch  a 
wonder,  added  to  all  tliat  had  preceded,  waa  overpowering. 
Far  and  near  through  the  whole  camp  only  one  cry  was 
heard  :  "  We  die,  we  perish,  we  all  perish  :  whoever  comes 
at  all  near  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  dieth  :  shall  we 
ever  have  finished  with  dying?"* 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Divine  instrnctions  to  Aaron 
respecting  the  special  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites  are 
inserted  immediately  after  the  account  of  this  crisis,'  as  if, 
till  then,  nothing  had  been  definitely  settled. 

Various  laws  Jomaudod  by  new  and  unforeseen  exi- 
gencies seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  framed  and  published 
from  time  to  time,  during  wo  know  not  how  long  after 
Israel  left  Sinai.  In  all  nations  it  must  be  so,  for  no  leg- 
islation can  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  future,  iu 
detail.     General  principles  were  laid  down  in  advance,  but 

■  Bpbnlm  uid  Uinuseh  liad  been  reckancd  u  one  tribe_thatar  Juwph. 

<  Num.  i>11.  B. 

>  The  fiKi  ttaM  AaniD't  rod  wu  tbns  uld  lo  bavo  been  Ikld  before  ihe  Ack  li  a 
■tnmjc  proof  of  (ho  htfltorlc&l  tmlb  of  tbelocldenl.  Pur  howcouLd  Hnrnpneftlbaro 
been  thai  nude  lo  evidence,  wbkb  U  in;  time  could  hare  been  ihown  to  be  Imigl. 
B»tJ,  11  tbe  rod  were  not  Ulna  preserred  T 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  blasphemer^  the  Sabbath  breaker,  and 
the  numerous  isolated  enactments  in  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy, new  laws,  or  more  explicit  definitions  of  those  al- 
ready given,  must  have  been  added  to  the  statute-book,  year 
after  year.  And  this  continued  with  the  Hebrews  as  with 
other  nations;  for,  just  as  the  laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, or  of  Elizabeth,  are  necessarily,  in  many  respects, 
obsolete  in  our  day,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  changes  in 
national  customs  and  life,  and  need  to  be  modified  to  suit 
the  present ;  so  the  Mosaic  laws,  in  the  course  of  ages,  grew 
largely  out  of  date  and  incapable  of  execution,  though  the 
groat  principles  on  which  they  rested  remained  the  same. 
The  whole  system  of  the  Rabbinical  laws  of  later  Judaism, 
in  fact,  sprang  from  the  desire  to  adapt  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  times,  by  silently  allowing  many 
particulars  to  remain  in  the  oblivion  into  which  they  had 
long  fallen,  and  developing  others  only  too  elaborately. 

The  effect  of  the  repeated  risings  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
or  of  sections  of  them,  as  in  the  C4ise  of  Korah,  must  have 
weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  their  great  leader.  He  saw 
all  his  dreams  of  guiding  them  into  the  Promised  Land 
dissipated,  for  lie  was  an  old  man,  and  the  sentence  doom- 
ing the  existing  generation  to  die  in  the  wilderness  virtually 
included  himself  :  already  over  eighty,  he  could  not  hope  to 
survive  another  race  of  his  fellows?  AVith  all  his  sublime 
trust  in  Jehovah,  so  often  shown,  and  embodied  so  grandly 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  nation  on  which  he  impressed 
his  spirit,  he,  at  last,  for  a  moment  desjmired,  and  fell  into 
the  same  distrust  as  had  so  often  grieved  his  soul  in  others.* 
The  j)eo2)le  were  cam2>ing  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eastern  hills  of  the  Negeb,  and  once  more  suffered 

1  Nam.  XX.  10-12. 
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greatly  from  want  of  water ;  the  wells  and  torrent  beds  yield- 
iug  too  little,  or  perhaps  having  failed  at  the  time  from 
drought.  Loud  reproaches  for  being  led  from  Egypt  to 
such  a  wilderness  rose  on  every  side,  and  the  old  laments 
were  hoard,  that  they  had  not  died  with  their  brethren, 
who  had  already  perished  by  the  way.  They  forgot  the 
rock  smitten  at  Bephidim,  and  the  manna  of  each  day, 
and  unhappily  influenced  even  Mosea  and  Aaron  for  tho 
instant.  As  might  have  been  expected,  from  their  Divine 
Protector,  who  had  cared  for  them  bo  long,  a  command 
presently  came  that  the  two  leaders  should  speak  to  the  bare 
crag,'  iu  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  water  would  flow 
from  it.  But  tho  lofty,  immovable  trust  of  Moees  in  tho 
Divine  word  was  for  the  moment  shaken. 

"  They  angered  Him  e,t  the  waters  of  strife. 
So  that  it  weot  ill  with  Moses  for  their  sakei; 
Because  they  rebelled  against  His  (Qod's)  Spirit,* 
So  that  he  (Moses)  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."* 

Obeying  the  command,  he  was  yet  uncertain  and  hesitat- 
ing as  to  the  result,  and  openly  showed  his  doubts ;  as  if  the 
Almighty  could  not  do  whatever  He  pleased,  or  would  not 
fulfil  His  word.  "  Can  I  bring  water,"  cried  he,  in  the 
hearing  of  all,  "  from  the  dry,  solid  rock  ?"  He  had  been 
commanded  to  speak  only,  and  the  water  would  flow ;  but 
in  his  excitement,  he  smote  the  hard  stone.  Water  came  as 
had  been  promised,  but  the  momentary  distrust  brought 
a  final  and  formal  exclusion  of  the  great  leader  and  his 
brother  from  the  land  they  had  bo  longed  to  enter. 

Was  it  at  this  time,  or,  possibly,  at  some  later  day  in  the 

weary  life  of  the  wilderness,  with  the  generation  he  had 

>  Tbe  woid  Is  "  cng."  *  Lenffoka,  p.  MB.  *  Pi.  ctL  SS,  n. 
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brought  from  Egypt  dying  out,  and  friend  after  friend 
passing  from  his  side,  that  Moses  composed  the  ninetieth 
psalm  ?  Alike  in  its  Hebrew  and  its  tone  it  accords  so  well 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  great  leader  that  few  critics 
venture  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  which 
ascribes  it  to  him.  As  the  cry  of  his  troubled  spirit,  amidst 
so  much  to  oppress  it,  his  exclusion  from  the  land  he  so 
longed  to  enter  seems  a  fitting  occasion  for  its  first  utterance. 

**0  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations  I 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth 

Or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  (circle  of  the)  earth  and  its  habitable 

parts,  * 
Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art  God  I 
Thou  turnest  man  back  to  dust, 
And  sayest  (to  a  new  generation),  Come  back  (to  lifeX  ye  children  ol 

men. 
For  a  thousand  years,  in  Thy  sight. 
Are  but  as  yesterday  as  it  was  passing, 
And  as  a  watch  (of  a  few  hours)  in  the  night. 

Thou  carriest  them  away  as  if  by  a  flood.     They  are  as  a  sleep: 

In  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  springing  up. 

In  the  morning  it  flourishes  and  springs  up; 

In  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  and  it  withers  up. 

For  we  are  consumed  by  the  breath  of  Thy  wrath, 

And  by  the  glow  of  Thine  anger  are  we  suddenly  cut  off. 

Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  Thee, 

Our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance. 

For  all  our  days  have  passed  away  \mder  Thy  wrath ; 

Our  years  have  gone  over  us  like  an  empty,  vanishing  sound. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten, 

Or,  if  we  be  strong,  they  may  reach  fourscore  years; 

Yet  is  tlieir  pri«lo  but  lalK)ur  and  sorrow. 

For  it  is  soon  gone,  and  we  fly  away. 

Who  knoweth  the  power  of  Thine  anger, 

Or  has  a  fear  of  Thee  in  keeping  with  (this  awful  power  of)  Thy  wrath  I 

»  The  Hebrew  word  I;*  thus  trantilated  in  Prov.  vili.  81. 
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So  teach  iia  to  number  onr  dajs  arigbt. 
That  ne  may  get  us  a  truly  wise  heartl 

Turn  (from  Thjr  wrath  against  us),  0  Lord— (oh  t  how  long  hae  it 

burned  1) 
And  have  compassion  upon  Thy  servants. 

Oh,  satisfy  us,  as  this  morning  (of  pity)  breaks,  with  Thy  uercy, 
(For  it  has  been  night  on  Israel,  Thou  knowest  how  long) 
And,  BO,  we  shall  rojoice  uid  be  glad  all  our  days. 
Make  us  glad,  acconling  to  the  days  wherein  Thou  bast  afflicted  us, 
-  Anil  tho  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil. 
Make  Thy  work  (iu  their  behalf)  appear  unto  Thy  servants; 
Anil  Thy  glory  upon  their  children. 

Ijet  the  living  good-will  of  the  Lord  our  God  shew  itself  npon  lui 
And  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  ns; 
Yea,  ihe  work  of  our  hauda,  establish  Thou  it," 


CHAPTER  xn. 

THE   EVE   OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

As  the  long  centuries  during  which  the  Hebrews  re- 
mained in  Egjrpt  are  passed  over  without  notiice  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  there  is  a  long  interval  of  thirty-seven 
years  silently  ignored  between  the  events  recorded  in  the 
thirteenth  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Numbers,  and 
that  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  verse.  The  discipline  of 
the  wilderness  had  done  its  work.  For  a  generation  Israel 
had  led  a  nomadic  life,  passing  from  place  to  place  as  past- 
urage invited,  though  Kadesh  had  been  their  centre ;  their 
movements,  no  doubt,  bringing  them  often  into  fierce  con- 
flict with  the  tribes  whom  they  for  the  time  at  least  vir- 
tually dispossessed.  The  men  who  had  come  from  Egypt 
gradually  died  out,  and  their  sons  had  grown,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Moses,  and  those  associated  with  him,  into  a 
strong  and  vigorous  nation.  He  had  given  them  a  consti- 
tution which  was  democratic  in  the  noblest  sense,  for  every 
Israelite,  whether  poor  or  rich,  was  equal  before  the  law  and 
was  a  free  man.  They  had  been  taught  to  feel  themselves 
the  people  of  God ;  and  to  treat  them  like  slaves>  as  the 
Pharaohs  treated  the  Egyptians,  was  a  crime  against  Jeho- 
vah.' Moses,  though  their  leader  and  dictator,  bore  him- 
self as  only  the  instrument  and  voice  of  God,  from  whom 
their  laws  came,  and  to  whom,  supremely,  they  owed  spirit^ 

>  Bonsen's  Bibd  Urkundm^  vol.  1.  p.  189. 
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ual  and  terapoml  obedience.  All  the  legislation  given  them 
had  been  biwcd  on  the  recognition  of  the  highest  moral  law, 
and  embodied  the  purest  and  loftiest  conceptions  of  duty  to 
God  and  man.  Love  of  their  neighbour,  brotherly  fellow- 
ship, equality  as  Israelites,  gentleness,  and  absolute  uprighi^ 
iicss,  wore  the  ideals  ho  had  set  before  them.  Such  maxims 
and  laws  were  impressed  on  them  till  they  became  instinct- 
ively recognized,  however  at  times  contravened  or  forgotten. 
In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  these  years  saw  the  kindness 
of  their  youth  and  the  love  of  thoir  oapousals  to  Jehovah,' 
when,  as  His  betrothed  bride,  they  followed  the  Pillar  of 
Ilis  Presence  through  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not 
sown.'     In  the  song  of  Moses  we  read  how — 

"  Jehovah  found  His  people  in  the  waste; 
And  in  the  wilderness,  and  howling  steppea, 
He  eompasseil  them  about,  lie  tomled  them. 
He  guarded  them  as  the  apple  of  Ilia  eye. 
As  the  eaglo  watches  over  her  nest ; 
Hovers  over  her  young,  spreads  wide  her  wings. 
Takes  theiu  and  bears  thorn  on  her  feathers; 
So  Jehovah,  only,  led  them. 
And  no  strange  gad  was  with  them," ' 

Nor  were  their  manly  virtues  loss  strengthened  and  devel- 
oped than  their  religious  ideas.  Tbo  energies  called  forth 
by  the  necessities,  conflicte,  and  perils  of  a  desert  life ;  the 
quickening  breath  of  the  pure  air  of  the  wilderness ;  a  love 
of  freedom  kindled  into  a  passion  by  its  enjoyment  for  a 
generation ;  the  communion  with  nature  in  its  silent  vast- 
ness  and  sublimity,  bringing  them  face  to  face  with  God 
and  their  own  thoughts ;  the  interdependence  fostered  by 

>  Longerks  Kntelf  remtrks  (A'nuan.  p.  SKS),  thM  tbo  imtecrj  at  the  espoonJ  of 
Jebonh  to  Inmel  after  tbe  Bxodnii  pRtnppoKa  ihsli  having  before  that  tinu  been 
devoted.  In  a  Urge  meMon,  lo  otber  godi. 

■  Jer.  U.  1.  ■  DeaL  iixil.  B,  10.    Knobet,  Qnets,  and  Linge. 
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oommon  action  as  a  people ;  the  free  constitation  thej 
enjoyed,  and,  above  all,  the  grand  reli^ous  conceptions 
wliich  roused  all  that  was  noble  in  the  soul,  had  effiiced 
the  servile  taint  of  Egypt,  called  out  the  slumbering  quali- 
ties of  the  race,  and  restored  them  to  the  yigorous  tone  of 
their  shepherd  ancestors. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  wandering  life  should  end, 
now  it  had  served  its  purpose,  else  they  might  permanently 
sink  into  desert  tribes,  like  those  around  them.  At  last, 
therefore,  the  command  was  given  to  prepare  for  taking  pos- 
session of  the  long-promised  land  of  Canaan.  How  to  reach 
it,  however,  was  as  yet  undetermined.  Approach  from  the 
south  was  barred  by  the  elaborate  preparations  of  the  inhab- 
itants ;  though  a  successful  attack  on  the  King  of  Arad,*  a 
chief  of  the  Negeb,  who  had  taken  part  in  their  defeat  at 
Hormah,  in  Zephath,  long  years  before,  showed  that  the 
present  generation  were  very  different  men  from  their 
fathers. 

But  the  long  years  that  had  passed  since  leaving  Egypt, 
had  told  on  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  survivors  of  the 
old  Egj'i^tian  times.  Hitherto,  the  immediate  circle  of  their 
great  leader  had  been  unbroken ;  but  now  it  was  to  render 
its  first  tribute  to  death.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  be  spared 
to  each  other  a  little  longer — only  a  little — but  Miriam  was 
to  leave  them.  She  died  towards  the  close  of  the  wander- 
ings, at  Kadesh,'  and  was  buried  there,  as  Josephus  says, 
''upon  a  certain  mountain  called  Sin,"  not  yet  identified, 
"with  great  pomp," *  and  amidst  a  general  sorrow,  which 
was  expressed,  as  in  the  case  of  her  brothers  afterwards,  by  a 
public  mourning  for  thirty  days.  Older  than  Moses,  she 
could  hardly  have  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 

>  Num.  xzi.  81-94.  >  Nam.  zx.  1.  >  Ant.,  IV.  tr.  ft. 
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when  she  died  ;  but  henceforth  the  two  brothers  were  alone, 
and  it  was  certain  that  ere  long  even  they  muBt  be  parted. 

The  direct  route  northwards  being  impracticable,  the  nest 
best  lay  up  the  broad  sunken  plain  of  the  Arabah,  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whore  they  conld  pass  ronnd 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Edom  into  Moab  ;  which,  with 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  extended  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  The  peoples  of  all  three  were  related,  by  de- 
scent, to  the  Hebrews,  and  Moses  might  expect  that  friendly 
feeling  would  be  shown  him  and  bis  host,  since  he  only 
wished  to  pass  quietly  through  their  territory,  and  had  no 
intention  of  disturbing  them.  He  therefore  appealed  to 
Edom  for  permission  to  cross  its  northern  edge,  promising 
to  injure  nothing,  and  to  keep  strictly  to  the  beaten  tracks  ; 
much  as  the  Helvetii  sought  permission  from  Ciesar  to  pass 
quietly  through  part  of  Gaul  under  Roman  influence,  to  the 
districte  on  the  western  coast,  in  search  of  a  new  home, 
instead  of  that  from  which  they  hod  been  virtually  driven 
out  by  German  tribes.  In  both  cases,  as  was  natural,  and 
■we  may  believe  the  uniform  practice,  in  the  wildly  unsettled 
state  of  tribal  and  national  boundaries  and  public  rights  in 
antiquity,  the  fear  of  even  a  peaceful  invasion  by  such  a 
multitude  expressed  itself  in  a  refusal,  accompanied  with 
a  display  of  force,  to  be  used  if  needed. 

It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  journey  down  the  Arabah 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  turning,  thence,  round  the  south  end  of  the  mountains 
of  Edom,  to  march  northwards  towards  Canaan,  outside 
their  eastern  slope.  But  a  melancholy  interruption  to  their 
progress  was  at  hand.  High  above  the  hills  in  which  now 
stand  the  wondrous  rock-hewn  ruins  of  Petra,  a  lofty  double 
peak,  which  has  been  habitually  known  as  Kount  Hor,  is 
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seen  to  the  north-west.  To  use  the  words  of  Bitter,  it  tow- 
ers in  lonely  majesty,  rising  high  aloft  into  the  blue  sky,  like 
a  huge,  grand,  but  shattered,  rock  city,  with  vast  cUSb, 
perpendicular  walls  of  stone,  pinnacles  and  naked  peaks  of 
every  shape.*  The  view  from  the  summit,  however,  is  dis- 
appointing, and  bears  no  comparison  with  that  obtained 
from  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  the  horizon  being  filled  up,  on  the 
east,  by  the  monotonous  tableland  of  Edom,  which  rises  to 
an  average  height  of  about  five  thousand  feet,  at  this  part, 
and  offers  only  a  chaos  of  slopes  and  cliffs  of  bare  white 
limestone,  though  the  rock  is  largely  hidden  by  quite  a 
forest  of  stunted  green.  Juniper  grass  grows  abundantly, 
almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains ;  and  there  are  many 
flowering  plants,  most  of  them  thorny,  however,  though 
some  are  very  beautiful.  In  front  of  the  mountain  the 
eastern  hills  recede,  leaving  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  before  it, 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  rises  magnificently.  To  the  south, 
there  is  a  mountain  of  white  limestone  over  which  it  towers, 
gaining  by  the  contrast  of  its  dark  red  hue  with  the  white. 
Looking  thus  from  the  south,  the  mountain  appears  to  rise 
in  several  pinnacles,  the  highest  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  glistening  white  dome  covering  the  supposed  tomb  of  the 
patriarch  Aaron.  If  this  be  the  true  Mount  Hor,  on  one  of 
the  heights  of  this  great  natural  altar,  Aaron  was  destined 
to  breathe  his  last,  in  the  arms  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Eleazar,  and  beside  the  true  and  loving  brother,  who  had 
been  his  guiding  star  through  life.  The  sublime  mountain 
was  a  fitting  scene  for  the  death  of  such  a  man.  That  he 
so  naturally  took  the  position  becoming  him,  as  a  faithful 
instrument  and  conscientious  counsellor  of  his  still  more 
illustrious  brother,  and  as  the  interpreter  and  representative 

>  Rittcr,  Erdkunde^  vol.  xiv.  p.  1137. 
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of  hie  grander  spirit,'  showa  his  greatneea  ;  hia  lofty  piety 
haa  its  record  in  Mb  life  aa  a  whole. 

It  is  riglit  to  say,  however,  that  the  traditional  Mount 
Hor  is  not  accepted  universally  as  the  true  scene  of  Aaron's 
death.  The  ])reBeut  Mount  Hor  is  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  near  Petra,  but  Moses  had  "turned  away"  from 
Edom  when  refused  a  passage  through  it.  Hor  means,  sim- 
ply, mountain,  and  is  thus  used  for  Hermon.'  Israel  could 
hardly  have  marched  into  the  heart  of  Edom  after  being 
thrust  away  from  it ;  far  less  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  capital,  and  bury  Aaron  there.  Besides,  when  the  He- 
brews moved  from  Kadesh  Bamca  to  Mount  Hor,  they  must 
have  gone  northwards,  for  it  is  said  they  alarmed  Arad,  the 
Cauaanite  king,  by  their  coming  in  his  direction,  whereas 
they  would  have  been  going  from  him,  if  the  traditional 
Mount  Hor  be  the  true  one.  It  so  happens,  moreover,  that 
there  is,  withiu  a  day's  march  of  Kadesh,  a  remarkable  hill 
called  Moderah,  standing  up  in  isolation  from  the  plain,  on 
the  very  border,  one  may  say,  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel, 
and  we  find  that  the  mountain  an  which  Aaron  died  is  called 
Mosera  in  Deuteronomy.'  Is  not  this,  ask  some,  the  trae 
site  ? 

On  whichever  height,  however,  it  was  that  Aaron  passed 
away,  no  incident  could  be  more  touching  than  the  ascent  of 
the  two  venerable  brothers  and  the  son,  on  such  an  errand. 
The  lonely  height ;  the  robes  taken  from  the  dying  man 
that  they  might  be  put  on  Eleazar,  as  the  successor  in  his 
pontificate ;  the  very  landscape  on  which  his  eyes  now 
rested,  move  us.  If  they  climbed  to  the  top  they  would  see 
around  them  a  wilderuess  of  craggy  summits,   the  very 

A.Lp.9U. 
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image  of  desolation^  sinking  into  a  maze  of  fathomless 
defiles,  which  formed  the  ancient  territory  of  £dom.  To 
the  west,  the  valley  of  Arabah  lay  at  their  feet,  like  the  bed 
of  a  vast  river,  encumbered  with  shoals  of  sand,  and  sprin- 
kled over  with  stunted  shrubs ;  beyond,  stretched  out  the 
desert,  in  which  they  had  wandered  for  now  thirty-eight 
years.  To  the  north,  the  rounded  hills  of  the  Promised 
Land  faded  away  like  waves  in  the  distance — those  hills  so 
ardently  longed  for,  which  neither  Moses  nor  he  was  ever 
to  tread.  To  the  south,  the  Arabah  stretched  on  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  marking  the  future  path  of  the  tribes,  when 
they  would  *'  compass  the  land  of  Edom."  To  the  east,  the 
sky  rested  on  a  magnificent  range  of  yellow  mountains, 
through  the  valley  between  which  and  Edom,  Israel  would 
presently  march  northwards  to  the  conquest  of  its  long- 
sought  inheritance. 

A  tomb  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  I  have  said,  is 
honoured  by  the  Mohammedans  as  that  of  Aaron.  It  has 
been  built  on  the  site  of  a  much  better  edifice,  of  Christian 
origin,  some  of  the  mosaics  of  which  are  still  seen  in  the 
floor  of  the  present  structure.  If  the  great  high  priest  lie 
here,  his  body  is  deep  down,  out  of  sight,  below  the  floor, 
though,  indeed,  no  one  can  believe  that  such  a  vault  could 
have  been  excavated  by  Moses  and  Eleazar. 

The  death  of  Aaron  has  been  made  the  subject  of  touch- 
ing legends  by  the  Rabbis.     One  of  them  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Moses  was  full  of  grief  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  tliat  Aaron,  his  brother,  was  to  die.  That  night  he 
had  no  rest,  and  when  it  began  to  dawn  towards  morning, 
he  rose  and  went  to  the  tent  of  Aaron,  who  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  his  brother  come  so  early,  and  said,  '  Where- 
fore art  thou  come  P  * 
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"  Mosea  answered,  '  All  night  long  have  I  been  troubled, 
and  have  had  no  sleep,  for  certain  things  in  the  Law  came 
upon  me,  and  they  seemed  to  me  heavy  and  unendurable.  I 
have  come  to  thee  tliat  I  may  relievo  my  mind.'  So  they 
opened  the  book  together ;  and  at  every  sentence  they  said, 
'  That  ie  holy,  and  great,  and  righteouB.'  Soon  they  came  to 
the  history  of  Adam  ;  and  Moses  stayed  from  reading  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Fall,  and  he  cried  bitterly,  '0  Adam, 
thou  hast  brought  death  into  the  world  !' 

"Aaron  said,  'Why  art  thou  bo  troubled  thereat,  my 
brother  ?  Is  not  death  the  way  to  Eden  ? '  'It  is,  however, 
very  painful,'  said  Moses.  '  Think,  also,  that  thou  and  I 
must  some  day  die.  How  many  years  thinkest  thou  we  shall 
live?'  Aaron.  'Perhaps  twenty,'  Moses.  'Oh,  no!  not  bo 
many.  Aaron.  '  Then  fifteen.'  Moses.  '  No,  my  brother, 
not  so  many.'  Aaron.  'Then  surely  it  must  be  five?' 
Moses.  '  I  say  again,  not  so  many.'  Then  said  Aaron,  hesi- 
tating, '  Is  it  then  one  ? '    And  Moses  said, '  Not  so  much.' 

"Full  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  Aaron  kept  silence.  Then 
said  Moses  gently,  '  0  my  beloved  1  would  it  not  bo  good  to 
say  of  thee  as  it  was  said  of  Abraham,  that  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  in  peace  ? '    Aaron  was  sileut. 

"  Then  said  Moses,  '  If  God  were  to  say  that  thou  should- 
est  die  in  an  hundred  years,  what  wouldst  thou  say?' 
Aaron  said,  '  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and 
holy  in  all  His  works.'  Moses.  'And  if  God  were  to  say  to 
thee  that  thou  shouldest  die  this  year,  what  wouldst  thou 
answer?'  Aaron.  'The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  His  works.'  Moses.  '  And  if  He  were  to  call 
thee  to-day,  what  wouldst  thou  say?'  Aaron.  'The  Lord 
is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  Hie  works.' 
'  Then,'  said  Moses,  '  arise  and  follow  me.' 
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"  At  that  same  hour  went  forth  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Elea- 
zar,  his  son :  they  ascended  unto  Mount  Hor,  and  the  peo- 
ple looked  on,  nothing  doubting,  for  they  knew  not  what 
was  to  take  place.  Then  said  the  Most  High  to  His  angels, 
*  Behold  the  new  Isaac  :  he  follows  his  younger  brother, 
who  leads  him  to  death/ 

"  Wlien  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
there  opened  before  them  a  cavern.  They  went  in,  and 
found  a  death-bed  prepared  by  the  hands  of  angels.  Then 
Moses  cried  out  in  grief,  '  Woe  is  me  !  we  were  two,  when 
we  comforted  our  sister  in  her  death  ;  in  tliis,  thy  last  hour, 
I  am  with  thee,  to  solace  thee :  when  I  die,  who  will  com- 
fort me  ? '  Then  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  *  Fear 
not ;  God  Himself  will  be  with  thee.' 

*'  On  one  side  stood  Moses,  on  the  other  Eleazar,  and  they 
kissed  the  dying  man  on  the  brow,  and  took  from  off  him 
his  priestly  vestments,  to  clothe  Eleazar,  his  son,  with  them. 
They  took  off  one  portion  of  the  sacred  apparel,  and  laid 
that  on  Eleazar ;  and  as  they  stripped  Aaron  a  silvery  veil  of 
cloud  sank  over  him  like  a  pall,  and  covered  him.  Aaron 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  Then  Moses  said,  *  My  brother,  what 
dost  thou  feel  ?'  *I  feel  nothing  but  the  cloud  that  en- 
velops me,'  answered  he.  After  a  little  pause  Moses  said 
again.  *  My  brother,  what  dost  thou  feel  ? '  He  answered 
feebly,  '  The  cloud  surrounds  me,  and  bereaves  me  of  all 

joy.' 

**  And  the  soul  of  Aaron  was  parted  from  his  body.  And 
as  it  went  up  Moses  cried  once  more,  ^Alas,  my  brother! 
what  dost  thou  feel  ? '  And  the  soul  replied,  ^  I  feel  such 
joy  that  I  would  it  had  come  to  me  sooner.'  Then  cried 
Moses,  '  Oh,  thou  blessed,  peaceful  death  1  Oh,  may  such  a 
death  be  my  lot ! ' 
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"  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  alone  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  people  wailed  becHuee  Aaron  was  no  more.  But  the 
coffin  of  Aaron  rose,  borne  by  angeU,  in  the  aight  of  the 
whole  congregation,  whilst  the  angels  sang,  'The  priesfs 
lips  have  kept  knowledge,  and  have  Bpoken  truth.' " ' 

After  a  stay  of  thirty  duyu  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Ilor,  in  public  mourning  for  Aaron,  the  camp  at  last  moved 
southwards,  and  having  rounded  the  mountaiiiB  of  Edom  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba— not  to  be  revisited  by  Israel- 
itiBh  wanderers  till  Solomon  made  Eziongcber  the  port  of 
hia  commercial  navy — turned  northwards  towards  Canaan. 
But  the  way  was  difficult  and  trying,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
people  again  fell.  Water  ran  short  for  the  vast  multitude, 
and  the  manna  was  murmured  at  as  only  "miserable 
bread."'  Once  more,  in  forgetfulnees  of  the  supply  of  all 
their  wants  for  so  many  years,  bitter  reproaches  rose  against 
God  and  Moses.  But  the  region  itself  provided  a  terrible 
punishment  for  such  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Yenomoua 
serpents  abounded  in  it,  and  spread  terror  and  death,  till  a 
remedy  was  provided  in  the  "brazen  serpent,"  raised  upon 
a  banner-pole  by  Moses,  by  Divine  command.*  A  strange 
confusion  of  tests  has  led  to  the  common  idea  that  they 
were  "  flying  serpents  "  that  thus  assailed  Israel.  But  there 
is  not  a  word  in  Numbers  or  Deuteronomy  of  their  being  so.' 
It  is  Isaiah  who  speaks  of  "  flying  serpents," '  but  without 
any  reference  to  the  incidcuta  of  the  desert.  Ue  perhaps 
refers  to  a  popular  fancy  respecting  the  flying  lizard — draco 
volans — which  has  a  membrane  between  its  fore  and  hind 


Hi  de*Ui  for  mankiod  (Jotm  111.  U).    "Pole"  la  *1w>Ta  = 
.'(/AA.  Qmmnl. 
•NDiD,ui.fr«.  Dent.  vUL  IS.  *  In.  ztr.  W  ;  no.  & 
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legs,  BO  that  it  can  glide,  like  the  flying  sqnirrel,  from  one 
spot  or  branch  to  another ;  for  even  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus these  were  spoken  of  as  '^  flying  serpents.**  *  But  they 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and,  besides,  are  not  found  in  the 
Negeb,  to  which  the  passage  relates.  He  may,  however, 
refer  to  the  springing  of  the  desert  snakes,  though  even  this 
is  not  necessary  to  be  understood,  since  the  Septuagint 
translates  the  word  ^'flying"  by  ** deadly,**  while  the 
Vulgate  substitutes  **  burning." ' 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood in  which  Israel  was  then  encamped,  travellers  mention 
the  existence  of  serpents  in  great  numbers.  Thus,  Captain 
Frazer  tells  us  that  '^all  the  Arabs  say  there  are  flying  ser- 
pents  here,  three  feet  long,  very  venomous,  their  bite  deadly ; 
they  have  no  wings,  but  make  great  springs,"*  Mr.  Chur- 
ton,  when  southwest  of  the  Dead  Sea,  fell  in  with  a  large  red 
coloured  serpent,  which  came  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  was 
declared  by  the  Arabs  to  be  poisonous.*  Burckhardt  writes  : 
"  The  sand  showed  everywhere  tracks  of  these  reptiles.  My 
guide  told  me  they  were  very  numerous  in  these  parts,  and 
that  the  fishermen  were  in  such  dread  of  them,  that  they 
put  out  their  fire  each  night  before  going  to  sleep,  lest  it 
should  attract  them.**  In  a  similar  strain  Schubert  tells 
us,  that  **  a  large  and  very  mottled  snake  was  brought  us, 
marked  with  fiery  red  spots  and  stripes.  From  its  teeth  it 
evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  poisonous  kinds. 
The  Bedouins  say  that  these  creatures,  of  which  they  are 
in  terror,  are  very  numerous  in  this  locality.' 


» ft 


1  Herod.,  ii.  74  :  Ui.  109. 

*  On  the  sabject,  see  Oesenios,  IsaiOy  pp.  409  ft.    Smith's  Dict.^  art.  **  Serpents.* 
TriBtram's  Nat.  Hist,  qf  the  Bible.    Wilton's  Negeb. 

>  Forster^s  Sinai,  pp.  187, 188.  *  Land  qf  the  Morning,  p.  180l 

*  Qaoled  by  Bonsea,  Bibd  UrkutuUn,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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From  this  time  the  trials  of  wilderneea  life  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.  Croseing  "the  brook  Zered,"  now  known  as 
the  Wady  el  Ahaa,  at  the  very  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
ravine  marked  by  ite  abundant  vegetation,'  they  left  Edom 
and  the  desert  behind  them,  and  entered  on  the  rich  uplands 
of  Moab.  They  bad  wanted  for  nothing  during  the  past, 
but  yet,  to  reach  a  region  of  flowing  wat«r,  must  have  put 
new  life  into  the  whole  host.  The  order  of  the  day  to  cfobb 
the  brook — "Up  and  crosB  the  stream  Zered!" — was  an 
event  so  memorable  that  it  was  preserved  in  "  the  book  of 
tlie  wars  of  Jehovah,"  that  ie,  of  "  the  Holy  Wars,"  and  has 
been  transcribed  thence  into  the  Bible.'  They  could  now 
dig  wells  and  dip  their  pitchers  in  fountains.  Ere  long 
they  reached  the  tremendous  chasm,  now  known  as  the 
Wady  Modschib,  but  then,  as  that  of  the  Arnon,  "the 
rushing  river  ; "  the  first  stream  they  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  Nile.  Looking  across  its  width  of  about  three  miles 
from  crest  to  crest,  and  into  its  depths,  over  2,000  feet 
below,  its  sides  rich  with  permanent  verdure,  and  floods  of 
bright  water  sparkling  far  underneath,  the  joy,  after  a  long 
life  in  the  thirsty  and  barren  wilderness,  must  have  been 
indescribable.  They  were,  also,  opposite  Engedi,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  conld  follow  the  waters 
in  their  steep  descent  down  the  wild  and  rich  sandstone 
gorge  to  the  blue  waves.  They  must  have  crossed,  however, 
far  to  the  east,  where  the  stream  is  yet  inconsiderable,  for 
they  had  to  sink  wells  to  add  to  the  water  supply.  But  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  do  so,  in  a  country  never  dry  and  bar- 
ren like  the  desert,  was  a  great  event,  celebrated  in  joyous 
songs,  one  of  which,  doubtless  commemorating  the  dig- 
ging of  the  first  well,  known,  ages  after,  as  the  "  Well  of 

■  Dent.  U.  IS,  14.        •  Deal.  11.  IS.    Num.  xiL  18-IB,    BUet  Prtund*n,iolA.p.tlf, 
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the  Heroes/'  *  by  the  chiefs  of  the  camp,  is  happily  st 

served. 

Spring  up,  0  woU — sing  ye  to  it  1 

The  well  which  princes  digged, 

Which  nobles  of  the  people  hollowed  out  : 

Rulers  with  their  rods  of  authority 

And  with  their  staves  I ' 

The  arrival  in  Moab  marks,  indeed,  the  first  ontbi 
Hebrew  poetry.      Ordinary  words  would  no  longer 
to  give  expression  to  the  joy  at  entering  on  fertile  re 
and  leaving  tlie.  desert  behind  them. 

Having  been  expressly  forbidden  to  injure  Moab  o 
mon,  as  descendants  of  Ijot,*  envoys  were  now  sent  1 
former,  as  they  had  been  sent  to  Edom,  asking  ponn 
to  pass  quietly  through  their  land,  and  promising  th 
injury  should  be  done  it.  The  Hebrews  had  encamped  : 
'^  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  "* — a  district,  on  Kiepert's 
about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on 
about  ten  miles  south  of  its  head — and  remained  thei 
it  should  ])e  seen  what  they  were  to  do.  Moab  h 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  the  same  request  wat 
sent  to  Ammon,  whose  territory  lay  north  of  Moab,  bul 
no  better  result. 

A  great  national  calamity,  however,  that  had  bcfallc 
Ammonites  some  time  before,  at  last  came  to  the  h* 
Moses.  The  king  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon,  *'the  Destroj 
had  invaded  Ammon  and  Moab,  apparently  from  Ca 
and  wrested  from  them  almost  the  whole  country  bei 
the  Amon,  on   tlie  south,  and  the  Jabbok,  which 

1  laa.  XV.  8.    Beer  Elim. 

*  Leng^rkc^s  Kenaan,  p.  577.    Num.  zxl.  17, 16. 

s  Deat.  ii.  9  ;  Jadg.  xi.  17, 18.  «  Dent.  ii.  26. 

*  Literally,  he  who  swept  all  before  him. 
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into  the  Jordan,  on  the  north ;  fixing  his  capital  in  the 
strong  fortified  city  of  Ileslibon,  lying  about  tlirec  thousand 
feet '  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  four 
thousand  above  the  Dead  Seu,  which  is  visible  from  it. 
The  Jabttok  or  Zarka  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  with  a  wind- 
ing course  :  the  cliffs  on  its  sides  wild  and  rocky.  Ruins 
of  ancient  towns  dot  its  course,  and  there  are  old  canala  for 
irrigation  :  some  of  them  five  or  even  eight  miles  long. 
Ileshbou  stood  on  a  height  rising  about  two  liundred  feet 
above  an  inland  valley,  with  a  brook  running  past  it,  the 
bright  pools  of  which  are  compared  in  Canticles  to  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  Sulamite.'  The  hill  is  covered  with  ruins,  and 
all  the  slopes  near  are  full  of  caves,  once  apparently  used  as 
dwellings,  for  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  largely 
Ilorites — that  is,  troglodytes,  or  ciive-dwellers.  On  the  hills 
round  there  are  many  ancient  stone  monuments  in  the 
shape  of  cromleehs,  cairns,  circles  of  st^tnes,  and  the  like. 
The  stone  circles  vary,  from  a  small  diameter,  to  one  of 
forty  and  even  of  two  hundred  feet.  Outside  this  largest 
circle,  which  is  a  double  one,  cromlechs  are  so  numerone  in 
every  direction  that  twenty-five  are  still  standing,  while 
others  have  fallen.  A  cromlech  is  a  monument  of  two 
upright  stones,  with  another  laid  on  these,  like  an  altar  top. 
1'his  table-stone,  in  one  case,  measured  nine  by  eight  feet, 
and  is  supported  by  two  great  stones  which  leave  a  clear 
space  of  five  feet  six  inches  under  the  table-stone.  A  mile 
away,  to  the  north,  there  arc  sixteen  more  cromlechs,  having, 
like  all  the  others,  a  view  of  Heshbon,  which  was  evidently 
ft  sacred  place :  the  cromlechs  being  altars  for  sacrifices. 
There  are  some  on  the  slopes  wliich  do  not  face  the  old 
city.  All  this  throws  light  on  the  sun-worship  of  the  early 
I  Slepert-e  U^.  ■  OoL  tU.  4. 
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inhabitants,  for  cromlechs  were  connected  with    8an-wo^ 
ship.' 

To  Sihon^  as  to  tlie  others,  a  friendly  message  was  sent 
from  the  camp  at  Kedemoth,  asking  a  passage  through  his 
kingdom  ;  but  only  to  meet  another  refusal.  An  entrance 
to  Palestine  could  now  only  be  gained  by  war,  which  Moses 
would  fain  have  avoided  ;  but  the  result  was  decisive. 
Sihon's  army  fled,  and,  as  later  tradition  reports,  was 
slaughtered  at  a  spot  called  Jahaz,  '^  a  place  trodden  down,** 
where  they  had  crowded  in  an  agony  of  thirst  into  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  stream.  The  whole  country  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  with  Ueshbon  itself,  at  once  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Israel.  Henceforward  the  Arnon  was  the 
boundary  of  their  possessions,  only  the  land  south  of  it  being 
left  to  Moab.' 

The  wanderers  were  now  masters  of  a  wide  region  of 
splendid  upland  pastures,  intersected  by  numerous  fertile 
valleys,  and  abounding  in  streams.  The  crossing  of  the 
Arnon  and  the  digging  of  the  first  well  had  already  kindled 
the  poetry  of  the  camp  ;  but  such  a  conquest  as  this  was  a 
still  more  worthy  theme  for  their  inspiration.  The  vast 
tent  city  of  the  host,  therefore,  soon  resounded  with  songs 
in  praise  of  the  conquerors  of  Sihon,  now  returning  in 
triumph.  Taunts  and  derision  of  their  foe  mingled  in  these 
strains,  of  which  one  has  happily  come  down  to  us.* 

Isi  Voice, — [As  if  calling  to  the  Amorites  in  derision.] 
**  Come  back  (will  ye  not)  to  Heshbon! 
Build  again  and  restore  the  city  of  Sihon !  * 

>  Only  some  ehapelcsH  mounds  can  be  regarded  as  traces  of  the  city  of  Sflum. 
Hewn  Btonep,  rade  pillars,  and  cornices  of  Byzantine  work  lying  around  epeak  of  tu 
later  times.  Besides  the  caves  there  are  many  cisterns,  and  there  are  the  remains  at 
a  colonnaded  building  on  the  highest  part  of  a  hill,  of  comparatiyely  late  date. 

«  Num.  and.  15,  36.    Deut.  iv.  48.  »  Num.  xxi.  27-30. 

*  So  utterly  had  it  been  destroyed  that  the  Israelites  themselvea  bad  to  rebuild  it 
Num.  xxxii.  87. 
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For  there  went  forth  fire  from  Hoshbon, 
A  flame  from  the  stronghold  of  Sihon ; 
It  has  consumed  the  citj  of  Moab; 
And  the  lords  uf  the  heights  ot  Amonl" 

Zd  Voice.-~[As  if  an  Amoritc  wer«  recounting  the  former  triamph 
of  his  people  over  Moab.] 

"  Woe  to  thee,  Moab  I    Thou  art  undone,  thou  people  of  Chemosh. 
His  sons  he  has  given  up  as  fugitives, 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity. 
To  the  king  of  the  Amorites — Sihon." ' 

\)l  Voice. — [Telling  the  final  victory  ot  Israel.] 

"  Wg  have  hurled   them   down  !     Heshbon  has  perished  even   to 
Dibon ! ' 
We  have  laid  them  waste  even  to  Nopbah 
(We  have  laid  them  waste)  with  fite,  to  Medelw." ' 

The  war  apirit,  now  fairly  roused,  ore  long  found  fresh 
vent  in  an  expedition  northwards  under  two  chiefs,  Jair  and 
Nobah,  against  Og,  king  of  Gilead  and  Bai^han,  those  rich 
territories  having  apparently  been  seized  by  the  "  hill  men," 
by  the  AmoriteB,  of  whom  he  and  Sihon  were  leaders,  on  the 
decline  of  the  Hittites  in  the  Palestine  and  neighbouring 
districts,  after  their  long  warfare  witli  Rameses  II.  Even 
Kadeeh  on  the  Orontcs  is  said  to  have  been  an  Amorite  city, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  HittiteB,  during  the  reign  of  Seti 

'  Their  god  ChcmiMh  being  onatale  longer  to  protect  them. 

•  Wben  Ihu  Mosbtio  ilaiie  ww  fiiond. 

■  I^ngcrke  uid  minie  olben  Me  >  hint  or  then  aiij  bMtle*  tn  Nam.  xd.  14,  IB, 
the  words  from  '  wbM  He  did  "  being  trmoslMad  M  follow)  : 

■'  JeboTih  look  Viheb  br  ■torm, 
And  the  aireiDia  of  Aroon  and  ths  outaowlng  of  tbs  witen, 
That  mm  to  the  dwelllngi  of  Ar.* 
And  bend  IbemMlvea  to  the  coitats  of  Moab."  t 

•  Tbat  la,  the  place  rrom  which  the  wilen  began  to  dcM»nd  toward  tbe  Dead  Sea. 
Ar  tioab  In  al  the  janctlon  of  the  Arnon  and  Mieral  other  atreauu. 

t  Lengerke'a  Kttiaan.  p.  Kt, 

VOL.  n.-so 
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I.,  the  father  of  Rameses,  but  the  race  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  flush  of 
their  first  enthusiasm,  under  Joshua.  The  richness  of  the 
whole  district  was  itself  sufficient  attraction  for  the  inyaderSy 
for  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  and  the  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle 
that  roamed  its  forest  glades  and  green  meadows,  were  its 
boast  and  glory,  while  the  landscapes  and  pastoral  wealth  of 
Gilead  were  hardly  less  famous.  Lovely  natural  parks,  fre- 
quent glades  covered  with  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  with  trees  and  shrubs  grouped  in  charming  variety; 
dark  forests  of  sycamore,  beech,  ilex,  the  wild  fig,  and  many 
other  trees  forming  a  background  which  charms  the  travel- 
ler, even  now.  Nor  are  the  open  spaces,  which  stretch  away 
like  English  parks,  less  attractive,  for  they  are  green  with 
grass  and  clover,  while  lupines,  squills,  phlox,  anemones, 
cyclamens,  and  many  other  flowers  delight  the  eye  on  every 
side.  In  the  glades,  moreover,  one  hears  the  familiar,  sweet, 
clear  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  the  long  melodious  trill  of 
the  nightingale,  and  the  twitter  of  many  kinds  of  song  birds, 
in  the  copses  overhanging  clear  streams,  to  which  the  roe 
and  the  fallow  deer  come  to  drink.  The  great  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  whose  hearts  delighted  in 
sheep  and  cattle  far  more  than  in  agriculture,  could  not  re- 
sist such  a  temptation,  and,  in  league,  apparently,  with  their 
kindred  people,  Ammon,  soon  overcame  every  difficulty,  and 
made  it  their  own,  though  not  till  after  a  struggle  continued 
for  perhaps  more  than  a  generation. 

The  task,  indeed,  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  Edrei — "  the 
strong  " — Og's  capital,  was  in  ordinary  circumstances  almost 
unassailable,  since  it  was,  strange  to  say,  built  in  a  hollow 
artificially  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Hieromax  or  Yarmuk  isolates  from  the  country 
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round.  There  is  no  finer  Bcenery  in  Palestine  than  the 
course  which  this  stream  has  cut,  far  down  between  the 
lofty  plateaus  on  each  side,  as  it  rasbes  in  &  saccession  of 
picturesque  catjiracts  and  rapids,  between  richly  green  banks 
to  the  Jordan,  its  fall  in  a  few  miles  being,  in  one  part,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  feet.  In  this  district,  iteelf  naturally 
strong,  Edrei  had  been  fi.xcd,  where  the  present  town  of 
Adraha  now  stands,  but  below  its  site,  in  the  body  of  the 
hill.  Consul -General  Wetzstein  and  Hcrr  Schumacher  have 
explored  this  strange  city,  which  is  only  one  of  we  know 
not  how  many  similar  subterranean  cities  in  these  regions. 
Wetzstoiu'a  account  is  the  more  vivid,  and  I  quote  it.  Edrei 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills.  The  city  is  entered  by 
stone  gates,  some  of  which  are  still  in  position,  about  a  yard 
high  and  four  feet  broad,  cut  in  the  hill-side.  Entering 
one  of  these  and  going  down  a  slope  for  some  time,  he  came 
to  a  dozen  rooms,  now  used  as  goat-stalls  and  straw  store- 
houses. The  passage  became  gradually  so  small  that  he  had 
to  lie  down  flat  and  creep  along,  this  continuing  for  about 
eight  minutes,  when  be  camo  to  a  wall  several  feet  high, 
down  which  he  ha<l  to  jump.  He  was  now  in  a  broad 
street,  with  dwellings  on  both  sides,  the  height  and  width 
leaving  nothing  to  bo  desired.  Nor  was  there  any  smell, 
heat,  or  difficulty  in  breathing.  After  a  time  came  several 
cross  streets  over  which  there  were  holes  to  the  surface,  for 
air.  Next  came  a  market-place,  with  numerous  shops  in 
the  walls  of  a  pretty  broad  street,  just  like  the  shops  in  Pal- 
estine towns  now.  They  ran  for  a  long  distance.  After  a 
while  he  turned  into  a  side  street,  with  a  great  hall  in  it ; 
the  roof  supported  by  four  pillars.  It  was  one  immense 
slab  of  jasper,  perfectly  smooth,  and  apparently  without  a 
crack.     The  rooms,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  supports ;  the 
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doors  were  often  made  of  a  single  square  stone^  and  tiien 
were  some  fallen  columns.  After  passing*  some  more  croa 
streets^  he  returned  to  daylight^  having  been  an  hour  and  a 
half  underground. 

Schumacher  adds  some  details :  There  is  a  court  twen^- 
six  feet  long  and  eight  wide,  approached  by  a  downward 
flight  of  steps,  before  the  actual  entrance  to  the  city  i» 
reached.  Then  come  slabs  of  basalt ;  next^  a  passage  twenty 
feet  long,  sloping  down  to  a  large  room  shut  off  by  a  stone 
door.  Pillars  ten  feet  high,  some  more  recent  than  others, 
bear  up  the  roof  of  chambers  now  reached.  Then  come  dark 
winding  passages.  The  air-holes  in  the  roof  go  up  siity 
feet,  to  the  surface,  and  there  are  many  cisterns  in  the  floor. 
The  average  depth  of  the  city  below  the  surface  of  the  hill 
is  about  seventy  feet.  The  explorations  have  been  only  very 
partial,  and  it  is  clear  that  much  more  than  has  been  dis- 
covered remains  yet  unvisited.  So  long  as  the  air-boles  were 
not  found  out  and  closed,  such  a  city,  provided  with  every 
supply,  could  have  held  out  against  any  human  foe,  till  the 
supplies  failed.  But  how  terrible  to  think  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  such  preparations  were  demanded,  merely 
to  be  left  free  to  live  in  peace  I 

Yet  Kenath,  in  the  district  called  Argob — "  the  stony** — 
was  still  stronger,  for  it  was  built  in  the  crevices  of  a  great 
island  of  lava,  which  had  split,  in  cooling,  into  innumerable 
fissures,  through  whose  labyrinth  no  enemy  could  safely 
penetrate.  In  these  were  its  streets  and  houses,  some  of 
which,  of  a  later  date,  with  stone  doors,  turning  on  hinges 
of  stone,  remain  till  this  day. 

Doors  of  the  same  kind  are  still  used  in  Persia,  parts  of 
that  country  having,  till  a  few  years  ago,  been  subject  to  in- 
cessant inroads  of  Turconums,  who  carried  of!  the  inhabi* 
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tunte  to  Bell  them  «B  slaves  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Nor  were 
the  houBCB  only  thus  carefully  protected.  Strong  towera 
were  built  in  the  fields,  with  only  a  narrow  passage  into 
them,  built  like  a  chimney,  for  some  distance  upwards,  bo 
that  if  the  raider  Bought  to  follow  the  intended  victim  he 
would  have  his  head  battered  in  as  he  emerged  from  the 
hole  through  which  he  had  to  crawl.  Villages  and  towns, 
moreover,  were  sometimes  enclosed  within  a  high  continuous 
wall,  the  only  entrance  being  by  a  stone  door,  three  feet 
high,  working  on  stone  pivots,  and  from  its  small  size  easily 
defended  from  within.  One  part  of  the  region  now  assailed 
by  the  Hebrews  must  have  given  them  well-nigh  insupera- 
ble difficulty — the  Ledja,  which  is  perhaps  the  district 
known  to  the  invaders  as  the  "  Argob,"  or  "  stony  land."  I 
passed  it  when  in  the  east  and  was  struck  by  its  truly  for- 
midable strength  against  attack.  It  is  a  great  triangnlar 
plateau  of  lava,  wrinkled  and  cracked  into  conntless  fiBsures 
as  it  cooled.  It  rises  about  twenty  feet  above  the  plain 
around,  with  outlying  capes  of  black  Uva  running  here  and 
there,  into  the  fertility  around  it  on  every  side.  The  pla- 
teau is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
fourteen  across :  its  surface  roughened  into  low  waves  and 
pitted  by  innumerable  bubbles,  left  as  the  fierce  mass  cooled. 
Some  wider  fissures  afford  surface  for  cultivation ;  the  lava 
in  such  places,  having  crumbled  into  very  rich  soil,  as  we  see 
in  Sicily,  where  hollows  on  the  great  lava  beds  near  Catania 
are  very  fertile.  But  the  cracks  over  the  whole  plateau  are 
so  countless  that  although  yon  can  look  over  it  you  cannot 
cross  it.  In  old  times  the  labyrinth  of  passages  through  it 
gave  protection  by  turns  to  peaceful  communities  and  to 
bauds  of  robbers,  Herod  was  the  first  to  reduce  its  popu- 
lation to  law  and  order  in  later  times,  but  after  him  the 
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Romans  opened  a  road  through  it^  and  put  a  garrison 
for  whom  temples,  still  standing,  were  built. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Belfast,  discovered  in  this  region,  in 
a  curious  city  of  stone  houses,  with  stone  doors,  and 
roofs,  the  circuit  of  the  whole  being  about  two  miles 
found,  afterwards,  that  it  was  only  one  of  many  si 
towns.  Dr.  Merrill,  moreover,  found  no  fewer  than  fi 
structures  of  huge  stone,  like  the  base  of  some  larger 
tion.  To  Dr.  Porter  his  city  appeared  a  remnant  oJ 
gigantic  races  of  primitive  Palestine,  but  it  is  now  ki 
to  have  been  built  by  Christians  of  the  third  and  later  o 
ries  of  our  era,  as  shewn  by  the  Greek  inscriptions  on 
walls.  These  various  extraordinary  forms  of  defence  : 
have  been  nearly  impregnable.  It  would,  indeed, 
been  perhaps  impossible  for  Israel  to  overcome  a  peop 
strongly  intrenched,  but  for  the  presence  at  the  time  of 
swarms  of  hornets,  a  plague  common  in  Palestine,  w 
drove  the  population  into  o[X)n  ground  where  they  coul 
attacked,  as  swarms  of  flies  forced  Sapor  to  raise  the  sie| 
Nisibis,  and  as  bees  are  related  to  have  caused  the  rout 
Babylonian  army,  and  as  tradition  reports  that  one  oi 
races  of  Palestine  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  swi 
of  wasps  or  hornets.*  Nor  were  these  the  only  fastnc 
No  fewer  than  sixty  cities,  "  fenced  with  high  walls,  g 
and  bars,*''  had  to  be  taken,  but  they  all  fell,  sooiic 
later,  before  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  invaders,  and, 
afterwards,  there  might  be  seen,  in  the  capital  of  i 
allies,  the  Ammonites,  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  camp 
— the  gigantic  iron  bedstead  of  King  Og,  or,  as  some  th 
the  huge  sarcopliagus  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  as 
the  custom  with  Canaanite  kings :  if,  indeed,  it  was  no 

>  Bochart,  HUwe.,  U.  pt.  2,  chap.  18.  *  Dent.  UL  5. 
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Major  Gonder  thinks,  a  gtone  throne  ;  iron,  he  tells  ue, 
meaning  "etrong"  or  "princely,"  and  "bed"  meaning  a 
tliroue.  He  suggests,  from  this,  that  it  may  have  been  a 
name  applied  to  a  huge  cromlech,  from  a  legend  like  that 
which  makes  giants'  seats  of  similar  monuments,  in  other 
countries.  A  single  enormous  dolmeu  or  cromlech  stands 
alone  in  a  conspicuous  position  near  Babboth  Ammon,  its 
top  stone  measuring  thirteen  feet  long — or  very  nearly  the 
nine  cubits  of  Og's  bedstead,  taking  the  cubit  at  sixteen 
inches — and  its  breadth  eleven  feet.  He  gives  the  snggeetion 
"  for  what  it  is  worth,"  and  I  leave  it  to  the  reader.  In  a 
very  short  time  great  part  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 
except  that  voluntarily  left  in  the  hands  of  their  kindred 
people,  Ammon,  was  in  their  possession,  from  Mount  Her- 
mon  to  the  Dead  Sea.' 

The  terror  of  the  invaders  had  now  spread  far  and  wide — 

"  The  pco|)le  heard  it  and  trembled. 
Terror  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Philiatu, 
The  tribes  of  Bdom  were  alarmed; 
The  princca  of  Moub  shook  with  tear; 
All  the  inhabitants  ot  Canaan  despaired. 
Fear  and  dread  fell  on  them; 
At  the  greatness  of  Tbine  arm, 
They  were  petrified  like  a  stone." ' 

That  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  waB  not 
conquered  at  once  is,  however,  evident,  from  notices  of  a 
later  date.  The  complete  conquest,  like  that  of  the  British 
tribes  by  the  old  English,  was  effected  only  after  generations 
of  warfare.  But  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Western 
Palestine  might  forthwith  be  begun,  and,  therefore,  the 
camp  was  pitched,  apparently  for  a  long  time,  in  the  rich 
depression  of  the  Jordan,  immediately  above  its  entrance  into 
»  Deut.  a.  l-IT.  •  Biod.  x».  M-M. 
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the  Dead  Sea.  The  heat  of  the  deep  valley  would  be  In- 
tense, for  their  tents  were  pitched  from  the  present  Keferein 
— or  Abel  Shittim,  "the  meadow  of  the  acacias'' — in  the 
north,  its  watered  and  marshy  glades  marking  the  northern 
limits  of  the  rich  Ghor  or  depression  of  the  Jordan  bed  in 
its  widest  breadth — to  Beth  Jeshimoth,  probably  Bamali^  on 
the  southern  desert.  It  was  in  these  sultry  parts  that  Israel 
was  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  Baal-peor ;  it  was  here  that  Balaam 
saw  them,  close  behind,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  dedi- 
cated to  that  god. 

With  such  an  enemy  encamped  on  its  very  borders,  the  ter- 
ror of  Moab,  lest  all  the  territory  left  to  it  should  be  overrun, 
led  its  king,  Balak, — "  the  spoiler  " — since  he  could  not  hope 
to  overcome  Israel  in  war,  to  try  ghostly  weapons  against 
them.  It  was  a  universal  belief  in  antiquity  that  magic 
spells  and  incantations,  pronounced  against  individuals  or 
communities,  had  an  irresistible  power.  The  more  famous 
workers  in  magic  arts  were,  especially,  supposed  to  know 
formulae  which  nothing  could  withstand  ;  *  perhaps  the  secret 
name  of  some  god  or  demon  higher  than  the  tutelary  divin- 
ity of  those  they  were  invited  to  curse.  One  of  these  impre- 
cations has  fortunately  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  runs 
thus  :"Dis-pater,  or  Jupiter,  if  thou  preferrest  that  title — 
or  by  whatever  other  name  it  is  lawful  to  call  thee — I  con- 
jure thee  to  fill  all  this  town  and  army  which  I  name,  with 
flight,  terror,  and  alarm.  Baffle  the  purposes  of  those 
armies,  enemies,  men,  cities,  or  territories  which  bear  arms 
against  us  ;  pouring  darkness  on  them  from  above.  Look 
on  those  cities,  territories,  and  persons,  and  their  people,  of 
all  ages,  as  accursed  and  given  over  to  the  conditions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  by  which  enemies  can  be  most  utterly  de 

>  See  page  877. 
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Toted  to  destruction.  Thus  do  I  devoto  them,  and  I,  and 
those  whom  I  represent — the  Roman  people  and  their  army 
— etand  for  witnesses.  If  thou  j>ermittest  me  and  the  legions 
cugagcd  in  this  matter,  to  come  safely  through  it,  and  this 
doom  be  accomplished,  I  swear  to  sacrifice  to  thee,  0  Mother 
Earth,  and  to  thee,  0  Jupiter,  three  black  sheep." '  It  is 
also  recorded  by  Plutarch,  that  before  Craasus  started  on  his 
fatal  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  "  Ateius,  running  to 
the  gate,  when  Craseus  was  come  thither,  set  down  a  chafing- 
dish  with  lighted  fire  in  it,  and  burning  incense  and  pouting 
libations  on  it,  cursed  him  with  dreadful  imprecations,  call- 
ing upon  and  naming  several  strange  and  horrible  deities. 
For  the  Romans  believe  that  there  is  so  much  virtue  in  these 
sacred  and  ancient  rites,  that  no  man  can  escape  the  effects 
of  tliem,  and  that  the  nttcrcr  himself  seldom  prospers  ;  so 
that  they  are  not  often  used,  and  only  on  a  great  occasion,"  * 
In  the  Burmese  wars  of  our  own  time,  moreover,  the  generals 
of  that  nation  hud  several  magicians  with  them,  who  re- 
peatedly cursed  our  troops ;  a  number  of  witches  being 
added  when  the  imprecations  already  made  had  failed. 

Filled  with  a  similar  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  means 
of  destroying  an  enemy,  Balak  sent  off  in  hot  haste  for  a 
soothsayer  of  great  fume,  who  lived  at  Pethor,  a  town  often 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalmanezer  II.,  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  to  the  north  of  Nineveh  and  the  east  of 
Carchemish,  in  the  land  of  the  Chutti  or  Ilittites,  hoping 
that  his  incantations  might  deliver  over  Israel  to  Moab  as 
an  easy  prey,  and  that  it  thus  might  not  only  save  what  re- 
mained of  its  territory,  but  perhaps  regain  the  lands  taken 
from  Sihon  and  Og,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  it. 

Itileam,  or  Balaam,  "  the  devourer" — perhaps  of  books — 
>  Macrobll,  BaKiraal.,  lib.  lil.  cap.  ».  *  Plalwcb,  lU.  SW,  CnMU. 
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was  an  Aramaean  by  birth,  and  came  from  the  region  where 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  still  cherished,  more  or  less 
purely,  the  faith  of  the  patriarch ;  so  that  he  had  learned  to 
know  of  Jehovah  from  his  own  people.  That  he  should  have 
shewn  himself  a  true  prophet,  though  not  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  illustrates  the  cheering  fact  that  the  presence  of  God 
has  never  been  limited  exclusively  to  the  Church,  but  that 
even  among  the  heathen  lie  reveals  His  Spirit.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  inspiration  granted  him  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  God  visits  him  in  the  night, 
or  he  falls  into  a  trance  in  which  he  hears  Divine  words,  and 
sees  prophetic  visions,  while  he  lies,  as  if  in  a  swoon,  on  the 
earth ;  the  world  around  shut  out  from  his  consciousness, 
but  his  soul  awake  to  the  secret  communications  of  the 
divine,  and  his  spiritual  eye  open  to  the  revelations  vouch- 
safed him.  His  character  has  always  been  an  enigma.  No 
fidelity  could  have  been  more  signal  than  that  which  he  dis- 
plays to  Jehovah,  when  the  Divine  purpose  to  bless  Israel  is 
made  known.  No  persuasion,  or  prospect  of  reward,  can 
move  him  to  go  with  Balak's  messengers,  till  God  permits 
him,  and  no  considerations  of  danger  or  advantage  make 
him  falter  in  uttering  the  very  words  he  is  commissioned 
to  deliver.  Yet  St.  Peter  tells  us  that  he  held  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness,*  and  in  Joshua*  he  is  called  a  kosem — or 
*^  diviner  '* — a  word  only  used  of  false  prophets."     It  may  be 

>  2  Pet.  li.  15.  a  Josh.  xiii.  28. 

*  KeMtny  **  the  divination  of  a  false  prophet.'*  The  enchantments  naed  agaiDit 
Israel  are  called  Nahash,  a  word  referring  to  the  whispering  or  muttering  of  sorceren, 
like  that  of  iM*rpentH. 

KaliHch  gives  the  hi>?he0t  character  to  Balaam  {Bib.  Studies^  vol.  i.  ** Balaam**),  but 
Lengerke  ahrewdly  noted  that  for  one  with  hid  knowledge  and  belief  in  God,  even  to 
have  thuughl  of  cursing  Israel,  markn  an  unworthy  nature.  He  adds, ''  That  Jehovah 
first  permitted,  then  forbade,  then  again  iK;rmittcd  the  journey,  is  only  a  human  way 
of  expressing  the  Divine  relations  to  men's  thoughts,  for  *■  God  cannot  repent  *  (chap, 
xxiii.  19).  The  meaning  is  that  God  was  opposed,  not  to  the  journey,  bat  to  the 
crafty  greed  which  impelled  Balaam  to  it.**    Ktnaan^  p.  6S4. 
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that,  although  sincere  in  hia  worship  of  Jehovah,  he  joined 
with  it  too  much  heathen  superstition ;  and  that,  while 
afraid  to  go  agaiDst  Him,  he  wad  yet  only  too  willing  in  his 
heart  to  do  so.  "  He  was  one  of  those  unstable  men,"  says 
an  old  writer,  "  whom  the  Apostle  calla  '  double-minded  '— 
an  ambidfixtfir  in  religion,  like  Redwald,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  the  first  who  was  baptized  ;  who,  as  Camden  relates, 
had,  in  the  same  church,  one  chapel  for  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  another  for  sacrificing  to  devils.  A  loaf  of  the 
same  leaven  was  our  resolute  Rufus,  who  painted  God  on  one 
side  of  his  shield  and  the  devil  on  the  other,  with  the  deft* 
jKtrate  inscription  in  Latin — '  I  am  ready  for  either.' " ' 

In  the  narrative  itself  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  thifi 
double  character  might  be  traced.  Nothing  can  be  loftier 
than  the  words  in  which  he  replies  to  Balak,  when  the  ago- 
nized king,  in  their  meeting,  asks  him,*  "  Wherewith  shall 
I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Tx>rd  be  pleased  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  P  Shall 
I  give  mj  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  ray  soul  ? "  In  accordance  with  the  ter- 
rible custom  of  his  country,*  he  was  ready,  if  required,  to 
sacrifice  even  his  eldest  son,  if  it  would  appease  the  Divine 
wrath.  Not  even  the  greatest  of  the  old  prophets  could 
have  given  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  answer  to  this  wild, 
despairing  appeal.  "  Ue  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is 
good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?" 
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Yet  he  enters  heartily,  to  all  appearance^  into  the  idol- 
atrous spirit  of  everything  round  him.     He  feasts  on  the 
flesh  of  beasts  offered  to  heathen  gods,  and  chooses  as  the 
spot  on  which  he  builds  his  first  altars,  one  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  Baal.  *     lie  appears,  moreover,  to  hare  agreed 
with  Balak  in  the  thoroughly  heathen  notion  that  a  spell 
would  work  from  one  spot  better  than  from  another ;  and, 
even  in  the  number  of  his  altars  and  sacrifices,  acts  as  if  he 
trusted  to  the  magic  power  of  sacred  numbers.     The  He- 
brews had  only  one  altar  at  a  given  place,  but  Balaam  causeB 
seven  to  be  built  together,  and  offers  seven  sacrifices — ^just 
as,  at  this  day,  in  India,  the  number  seven  generally  appears 
in  the  sacrifices  or  offerings  of  the  Hindoos.     If  poor  they 
will  offer  seven  nuts,  limes,  plantains,  or  betel-nuts,  or  seven 
measures  of  rice  ;  or,  if  they  cannot  go  so  high,  will  at  least 
take  care  to  have  an  odd  number.*     Nor  is  this  the  only 
analogy  with  heathen  customs.     '*  When  an  Indian  king 
goes  forth  to  battle,"  we  are  told,  *^  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess  of  the  royal  family,  to  learn  his  prospects  in  the 
coming  struggle,  and  to  bring  down  a  curse  on  his  enemy. 
For  this  purpose  seven  altars  are  placed  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  near  them  seven  vessels  filled  with  water,  on  each 
of  which  are  mango  leaves,  and  a  cocoa-nut  with  its  tuft. 
Near  each  altar   is  a  hole  containing  fire.     The  victims, 
which  may  be  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one,  and  consist  of 
buffaloes,  rams,  or  cocks,  are  then  brought  forward,  and  a 
strong  man  strikes  off  the  head  of  each  victim  at  a  blow; 
after  which  the  carcass  is  thrown  into  the  burning  pit,  with 
prayers  and  incantations.     The  priest  then  proceeds  to  the 
temple  and  offers  incense,  returning  after  some  time  and 
declaring  with  frantic  gestures,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 

>  Num.  xzii.  41 ;  uiU.  1.  »  Roberta*  Oriental  muHraOom, 
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battle.  Should  the  respouse  be  favourable  to  the  inquiring 
prineo,  the  priest  then  takes  some  of  the  ashes  from  each 
hole,  and  tlirowing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  pro- 
nounces on  him  the  most  terrible  imprecations." ' 

The  story  as  recorded  in  Numbers  is  one  of  striking  in- 
terest. The  two  journeys  of  tho  messengers  of  the  civilized 
Moab  and  of  the  Bedouin  Midian,  to  the  distant  Euphrates, 
for  help  against  the  mighty  host,  described  in  the  imagery 
natural  to  a  pastoral  race,  as  uow  "  licking  up  all  that  were 
round  about  them,  as  the  ox  licks  up  the  grass  of  the  field"' 
— the  hesitation — the  tardy  consent  to  come — the  terrible 
apparition  by  the  way,'  all  serve  to  excite  and  engine  the 
imagination.  The  first  meeting  of  Balak  and  the  seer  is 
equally  impressive.  Messengers,  running  breathless  before, 
annonnce  that  the  great  man  is  appruaching,  and  forthwith 
the  king,  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  hurry  him  towards  the 
people  ho  wished  to  curse,  before  they  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack, sets  out  from  his  capital,  Babbah  * — "  the  great  city  " 
— on  the  uplands,  about  twenty  miles  back  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Dead  Sea — and  goes  north  to  the  gorge  of 
the  Anion,  on  the  edge  of  his  territory.  Thence  they  pasw 
at  once  to  Kirjath-huzoth ' — "  street-fort,"  or  "  Straeburg ' 
— on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range  of  Attarus,  close  to 
the  camp  of  Isi-ael.  Next  morning,  seven  sacrifices  arc 
offered  on  the  neighbouring  "heights  of  Baal,"  whence 
Balaam  looks  down  on  part  at  least  of  the  Hebrew  host,  and 
thence  he  delivers  his  first  words  :  "  I  cannot  curse  those 

I  Roberts'  Oiienlal  lUuttralioru. 

>  Num.  xill.  4. 

■  NalmonldeB  ind  IlengPtsnberR.  unoDn  nthcn.  ihonsht  the  Inclilei 
K  dreun  or  tnuice.  The  afMaktr'ii  Cornmenlary.  vol.  I.  p.  73T,  thinlu  t 
an  iu^ar,  ^ve  a  mejfcnlng,  according  to  bis  ut.  lo  the  nHlnral  Bounds  c 
Htnie  ap«cLal  do1i«  made  hy  it. 

•  Rabbab  =  "tbecaplUI."  •  Nnm.  iHi.  W, 
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whom  God  does  not  curse.  They  are  a  people  dwelliug 
apart  from  other  nations,  under  the  special  care  of  God,  and 
are  destined  to  swell  to  countless  multitudes/'  The  amazed 
and  disappointed  king  hurries  him,  successively,  to  the  bare 
top  of  Pisgah  and  the  summit  of  Peor  "that  looketh 
towards  the  waste,"  over  which,  beyond  the  **  acacia  mead- 
ows,'^ the  tents  of  Israel  stretched  afar,  in  hopes  of  more 
favourable  oracles,  but  only  to  be  each  time  more  bitterly 
mocked.  At  each  point  the  landscape  furnishes  the  theme 
of  the  various  utterances.  The  great  desert,  at  both,  reaches 
on  the  east  away  to  the  Euphrates.  To  the  south  are  the 
red  mountains  of  Edom ;  across  the  Dead  Sea  the  cliffs  of 
Engedi,  the  future  home  of  the  Kenites ;  *  the  "  Wilderness 
of  the  South  "  spreads  out  in  the  background — the  home  of 
Amalek,  the  first  enemy  of  Israel ;  beneath,  in  "  the  mead- 
ows of  the  acacias " — the  rich  plains  of  the  eastern  Jordan 
valley,  as  distinguished  from  the  cultivated  **  fields''  of  the 
table-land  above — lies  the  vast  encampment  of  Israel ;  and 
far  away  to  the  west,  beyond  the  hills  of  Palestine,  is,  as  he 
knows,  the  Great  Sea,  from  whose  bosom  rise  the  "  isles  of 
Chittim,''  and  whose  waters  wash  the  shores  of  the  lands  of 
the  future.  The  language  of  the  prophet,  when  "  he  heard 
the  words  of  God,  and  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty/' 
while  prostrate  in  a  trance,  but  having  the  eyes  of  his  mind 
and  spirit  open,  are  well  said  by  Herder  to  show  a  wonderful 
dignity,  compression,  vividness  and  fulness  of  imagery." 
He  sees  in  thought  the  home  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  with  its 
sweeping  valleys,  marked  in  winter  by  rushing  streams ; " 

>  Mi^or  Conder  proposes  to  identify  their  scat  with  the  steep  cliff  of  Yekin,  which 
dominates  the  desert  plateau  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspica- 
ous  ohjects  against  the  sky  line,  looking  from  the  moantain  sammita  on  which 
Balaam  stood.    Pal.  Fund  HeporU,  Jan.,  1881,  p.  87. 

•  Gdat  d.  Ebr.  PoesU,  vol.  il.  p.  S21.  *  Nachal. 
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its  plains  spreading  out,  in  wide  Terdnro,  like  the  gardens 
on  the  banks  of  his  native  Euphrates,'  adorned  with  the 
perfumed  and  precious  aloe-tree,  and  the  stately  cedar.  It 
has  waters  above  and  beneath — the  rains  and  the  Bpringe. 
The  pitcher  is  dipped  into  its  flowing  brooks,  and  the  hus- 
bandman scatters  bis  seed  in  sure  expectation  of  abundaat 
showers. 

Its  enemies  all  conqnered,  it  will  lie  down  like  a  mighty 
lion,  which  no  one  dares  rouse.  Hereafter,  but  "  not  now," 
a  Star  will  come  out  of  Jacob — bright  as  those  of  his  eastern 
skies — and  a  sceptre  "  rise  out  of  Israel,"  and  "  smite  in 
pieces  both  sides  of  Moab,"  and  destroy  its  warriors.  One 
by  one,  he  sees  the  kingdoms  around  fall  before  the  people 
of  God — language  realized  first  in  the  triumphs  of  David, 
but  still  more  grandly  in  those  of  the  greater  Star  that,  like 
him,  should  rise  out  of  Bethlehem.  From  Israel  his  vision 
passes  to  his  own  distant  Assyria,  which  is  destined  to  carry 
off  theKenite  to  captivity,  from  his  strongholds  in  the  rocks 
of  Engedi.  But,  now,  terror  seizes  the  prophet,  for  the 
doom  of  all  others  was  at  last  to  fall  on  his  native  land  : 
"Who  shall  live,"  cries  he,  "  when  God  doeth  this" — for 
ships  shall  come  over  the  western  soas,  and  overcome  "  As- 
snr  and  Eber  " — the  races  beyond  the  Euphrates — and  they, 
also,  shall  perish  for  ever.  A  wondrous  glance  at  the  time 
when  the  arms  of  the  West  broke  up  the  groat  Asiatic  king- 
doms for  ever.' 

Examined  in  detail,  many  points  in  the  story  of  Balaam's 
relations  with  Balak  are  full  of  interest.  The  "high  places," 
which  were  literally  hills,  to  which  Balaam  was  brought  by 
the  king,  were  three  in  number,  each  sacred  to  a  Moabite 

>  TTibkr. 

■  SUDlej'a  JeteM  Clmrth,  toI.  1.  p.  IBL    Lengcrke's  Kiaaim,  pp.  D8B  S. 
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god  and  commanding  a  wide  view  over  the  Jordan  n 
Bamoth  Baal — "  the  heights  of  Baal " — was  south  of  I 
and  was  a  bare  hill-top,  from  which  only  a  part  oi 
Promised  Land  could  be  seen.  The  Field  of  Zophim 
second,  was  part  of  the  ridge  leading  up  to  Nebo,  fron 
north,  now  called  '*  Sufa/'  More  exactly,  it  seems  to 
been  the  open  space  close  to  the  flat  top  of  Nebo,  whi< 
crowned  by  a  ruined  cairn.  The  third  was  "the  cliff  of 
that  looketh  toward  Jeshiraon,''  from  which,  apparently^ 
whole  host  of  Israel  was  to  be  seen,  in  the  plains  of  . 
Shittim  and  the  Acacia  Meadows.  Thus  the  first  was 
hill  of  Baal,  the  Sun-god  ;  the  second,  that  of  Nebo 
Mercury  ;  the  third,  of  Peor,  the  Priapus  of  Moab,  wit] 
obscene  symbol  and  obscenity  for  his  worship).  At  eacli 
seven  altars  were  raised,  one  to  each  of  the  seven  plane 
gods,  to  secure  the  aid  of  all  against  the  God  of  Israel.  J 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  ridge  immediately  south  of  tin 
Bamoth  Baal,  the  name  Minyeh,  which  is  like  that  of  J 
or  Venus,  the  wife  of  Peor,  being  still  connected  wit! 
Here,  strange  to  say,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  s< 
stone  monuments  were  found,  formed  of  large  stones  ; 
Arabs  knowing  nothing  of  them  but  that  they  were  ^ 
ancient.  A  circle  has  existed  in  each  case,  with  a  cen 
cubical  stone,  such  as  the  ancient  Arabs  consecrated  to  t 
chief  female  divinity,  and  each  had  once  an  enclosure  on 
east,  where  the  worshipper  faced  the  west,  which  was  sac 
in  the  rosy  twilight,  to  Venus— the  Ilathor  of  Egypt.  C 
to  "Zophim^'  stands  a  dolmen,  perfect  and  unshaken  ;  ot 
are  found  on  the  southern  slope,  while  another,  overtun 
is  on  the  west,  close  to  the  Cairn  of  Nebo,  and  a  great  si 
circle  and  another  dolmen  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  go 
to  the  south.    Balaam  was  taken  to  a  region  filled  with  t 
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rude  altars.  Conder  is  justified  in  asking  if  these  altars 
erected  by  Ba]ak,  may  not  be  the  very  ones  be  has  dift- 
covered.' 

But  though  not  allowed  to  curee  Israel,  he  found  means 
to  injure  it.  The  worship  of  Baal  by  t)ie  Midianites  was 
accompanied  by  licentious  rites  frequent  in  the  religions  of 
antiquity,  and  to  these  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  friendly 
with  Midiau  in  the  wilderness,  were  invited,  at  Balaam's 
suggestion.*  Repeating  the  sin  of  their  fathers  at  Sinai, 
after  the  heathen  feast  of  the  golden  calf,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  impurity  that  followed  that  of  Baal. 

Idolatry,  thus,  once  more  threatened  to  infect  the  chosen 
people,  after  all  the  cftorte  of  Moses  to  free  them  from  it  by 
long  seclusion  from  other  races,  in  the  wilderness.  In  vain 
were  the  most  stern  commands  issued  by  Moses  to  slay  every 
transgressor,  and  hang  up  bis  dead  body  for  a  warning.  A 
plague  broke  out,  of  which  24,000  died,  and  brought  a 
multitude,  weeping,  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  but  the 
ofFonce  was  not  finally  ended  till  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  a 
grandson  of  Aaron,  spread  profound  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all.  But  the  greatness  of  the  crime  and  depth  of  the 
fall,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  dwelt  in  the  memory  of 
successive  generations,  for  even  after  hundreds  of  years  we 
find  Hoaea  reminding  his  contemporaries  how  God  found 
Israel^ 

"  Liko  grapes  in  tho  wildemesB, 

Like  the  Oret  ripe  figs  in  spring  ; 

But  they  went  to  Baal-pcor, 

They  consecrated  themselves  to  that  Bhamefnl  Ido^ 

And  became  abominations  like  their  love." ' 

•  Condn'i  UklA  and  Ifoab,  1»-1M.  »  Num.  ml.  K. 

■  Hm.  li.  10.    In  Tt.  cH.  BS,  It  1* uld,  " Thej  jnlned  [heniHlTe*  nntn  Bulpeor 
■ud  Me  Ui<  McrMcM  ot  Iha  dMd  "— tlurt  la,  of  dsd  Idoli ,  u  contruted  wllh  tha 
Uidng  Ood.    See  Ndid.  xit.  t.    HiUlg,  Rwald,  Eijr,  Lengerke,  OlabaOHD,  Hall. 
VOL.  n.-S7 
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So  great  a  catastrophe^  kindling  snch  indignation  and 
shame  amongst  those  zealous  for  Jehovah,  naturally  resulted 
in  a  religious  war  against  Midian,  its  author.  Instead  of  a 
mere  soldier,  Phinehas,  the  priest,  took  the  command,  and 
the  Ark  preceded  the  host,  amidst  the  blast  of  the  sacred 
trumpets.  Nothing  could  stand  before  the  impetuous  at- 
tack. An  immense  slaughter  of  the  Midianites  followed ; 
the  five  chiefs  of  its  tribes,  and  Balaam,  the  great  Eastern 
prophet,  falling  amidst  the  slain,'  and  the  assailants  securing 
a  huge  booty  in  cattle  and  slaves.  But  the  friendship  w^hich 
had  existed  between  Midian  and  Israel  was  broken  off  for 
many  generations. 

Bashan  and  Gilead,  which  lay  as  yet  unappropriated,  were 
specially  adapted  for  a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agricultural 
population.  Hence,  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manasseh,  who  still  retained  their  love  of  the  old 
shepherd  life  of  their  ancestors,*  set  their  hearts  on  ob- 
taining it  from  Moses,  and  in  the  end  did  so,  though  only 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  join  their  brethren  in 
the  approaching  invasion  of  Western  Palestine.  The  part 
assigned  to  Reuben  stretched  from  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Amon,  north,  to  a  line  with  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
Gad  secured  the  region  from  the  limits  of  Reuben's  territory 
to  the  Jabbok,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  and 

1  The  women  captives  slaiu  were  those  who  had  taken  part  either  then  or  fonnerty 
in  the  rites  of  Baal-peor,  which  required  all,  after  a  certain  age,  to  aurrender  them- 
aclvce  to  the  imparities  of  the  worship.  The  aggregate  number  of  cattle  captured 
was  675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses.  Thirty-two  thousand  maidens  also 
were  taken,  and  golden  chains,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  to  the  weight,  in  all,  of 
16,760  shekels.    (Num.  zxxi.) 

*  That  these  tribes  alone  still  clung  to  the  Arab  life  of  their  forefathers  Implies,  aa 
before  said,  that  the  others  had  adopted  a  settled  life  in  Egypt  AgricnUnrc  had  been 
the  rule  then  with  the  Hebrews.  See  Exod.  i.  14  ;  xvi.  8.  Num.xi.  6.  Dent.  zL  lOl 
Either  as  slaves  or  otherwise,  the  *'  service  of  the  field  *'  had  become  general,  aa  It 
afterwards  was  in  Palestine.  The  example  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  had,  in  fact,  changed 
the  race  from  shepherds  to  farmen. 
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alao  a,  strip  along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  Sea  of 
Chinnereth,"  better  known  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Thence 
to  tlie  foot  of  Lebanon  was  made  over  to  Afanaaeeh. 

Seen  from  the  weetern  hills,  this  whole  region  forms  a 
high  table-land  facing  the  west  as  a  wall  of  purple  moun- 
tain, with  a  singularly  horizontal  outline.  But,  on  a  Dearer 
tipproach,  the  flat  outline  breaks  into  hill  and  valley  in  the 
northern  parts,  and  in  the  southern  into  deep  ravines  and 
gorges,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  uplands  make  their 
way  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Bead  Sea.  The  general  level, 
however,  rises  high  above-  that  of  the  sea — Heshbon  being 
3,000  feet  above  it;  Kabbah  of  Ammon,  3,770;  Oerasa, 
1,800  ;  and  Bozrah,  2,970.'  The  territory  of  Reuben  is  still 
esteemed  beyond  all  others  by  the  Arab  sfaeepmasters,  and 
bears  the  special  name  of  "  Mishor,'"  that  is,  level  downs, 
marking  a  country  free  from  rocks  and  stones,  in  contrast 
with  the  rough  and  bare  rocks  of  the  western  hills.  It  b  a 
wide  expanse  of  rolling  pastures,  covered  with  short  smooth 
tnrf,  which,  in  its  season,  springs  into  one  vast  waving 
ocean  of  grass,  stretohing  away  to  the  wastes  of  the  far  east- 
em  desert.  Here  the  king  of  Moab,  in  later  times,  found  it 
easy  to  raise  his  yearly  tribute  to  Israel  of  100,000  lambs, 
and  100,000  rams  with  the  wool.  In  such  a  district  the 
Beubenites  could  multiply  their  flocks  without  limit.  But 
the  result  was  fatal  to  the  tribe.  Preferring  tent  life,  it 
gradually   sank    into    so    many    Arab   encampments.      No 

<  Derived  by  tome  trom  Kinnoor— a  bup  i  from  iM  ibapa.  Oeaaewreni  cdium 
from  tl  bj  ■  change  nf  leiten  rrequi'nt  In  tbe  Eut. 

■  Hiriior  =■  level  dowrm  ;  hence  It  !■  applied  tn  a  conntrr  wllhout  rack  oratom. 
IIU  the  fpeclal  name  oT  the  upland  pastarei  eut  of  the  Jordnn.  Tlliu  "allUtecltlea 
of  the  Hlahor'MDent.  ill.  10).  "The  MIfhai  of  ihe  Reubenliea"  (Dent.  It.  481. 
'■TlieIfiihorDllledeb*"(Joeh.i11l.  «.  IBj.  "All  herciUea  thai  are  [DtheUiabor" 
(ver.  17).  See  alaa  3orb.  ix.  S.  where  plain  =  Uialrar,  aa  Id  1  Klnga  ix.  SI,  K; 
«  CbroD.  ixtt  10 :  Jer.  XXL  13 ;  iItIII.  S,  SI. 
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judge,  prophet,  or  hero  from  it  has  come  down  to  us,  nor 
did  it  take  any  part  in  the  great  crises  of  national  history. 
Distance,  the  difference  of  occupations,  and  the  exposure  to 
Arab  and  heathen  influences,  gradually  estranged  its  sons 
from  their  western  brethren.  They  lingered  among  their 
sheepfolds,  and  preferred  the  shepherd's  life,  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  flocks,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  or  the  danger 
of  battle,  when  appealed  to  for  their  help ;  contenting 
themselves  with  idly  debating  the  matter  by  the  side  of 
their  streams.*  '^  Unstable  as  water,  they  never  excelled,"* 
but  ere  long  faded  away  from  distinct  individuality  as  a 
tribe.  Disputes  with  desert  Arabs,  forays  from  which  they 
drove  off  myriads  of  camels,  asses,  and  cattle,  are  their  only 
annals.  Preferring  the  tent  to  the  town,  they  did  not  even 
retain  the  religion  of  their  western  brethren,  but  in  the  end 
gsve  themselves  up  *'  to  the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
whom  God  destroyed  before  them."' 

The  territory  of  Gad  embraced  great  part  of  Qilead — a 
region,  as  I  liave  already  said,  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
fertility.  Graceful  hills,  broad  valleys,  and  luxuriant  herb- 
age are,  indeed,  its  most  striking  feature,  for  it  is  mnch  like 
Bashan,  which,  as  already  noticed,  gloried  in  its  mighty 
oaks  and  in  the  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  in  its  forests.  The 
country  is,  in  fact,  surpassingly  beautiful  in  its  verdant  rich- 
ness and  variety.  Lovely  knolls  and  dells  open  at  every 
turn ;  winding  streamlets  fringed  with  oleanders  or  sparse 
oaks  and  herbage  glitter  in  the  sun,  the  branches  vocal  with 
the  song  of  birds.  Rising  to  the  higher  ground,  you  canter 
through  a  noble  forest  of  oaks,  then  ride  for  a  mile  or  two 
past  luxuriant  green  corn,  from  which  the  peasant  women 
are,  perhaps,  hoeing  out  thistles.     Men  are  ploughing  and 

1  Jndg.  Y.  15, 16.  *  Gen.  xlix.  4.  •  1  Cbron.  t.  ». 
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preparing  for  cotton  plantiDg ;  their  long  firelocks  piled  in 
the  centre  of  the  field,  to  be  niehed  to  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  Thence  yon  may  ride  for  aome  time  through  a  rich 
forest  of  scattered  olive  trees,  left  untraned  or  uncared  for, 
but  often  with  com  in  the  open  glades,  across  another  little 
wady,  and  wind  up  its  steep  sides  till  you  reach  again  a  roll- 
ing plain  or  thin  forest,  or  a  fertile  expanse  of  com.' 

The  want  of  marked  character  shown  by  Reuben  could 
not  be  attributed  to  Gad,  whose  typical  heroes,  the  eleven 
who  swam  the  Jordan  to  join  David  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes,  were  fitting  representatives  of  the  tribe.  "  Strong 
men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle 
shield  and  buckler ;  their  faces  wore  like  the  faces  of  lions, 
and  like  roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."'  But  the 
history  of  the  tribes  will  be  more  fittingly  noticed  as  our 
narrative  proceeds. 

To  the  half  of  Manasseh  was  assigned  the  northern  part 
of  the  conquered  Amorite  territory  which  it  had  mainly 
won ;  for  the  Manaasites  at  this  time  were  certainly  the 
most  warlike  of  the  tribes.  AEachir,  Jair,  and  \obah,  its 
chiefs,  were  not  shepherds,  like  the  Beubenites,  but  valiant 
warriors,  whose  deeds  are  frequently  recorded.'  It  was  Jair 
who  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  with  its  sixty  great  cities ; 
and  Nobah  who  took  Kenath  and  its  dependencies;  and 
we  are  told  that  because  Machir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore 
he  had  Gilead  and  Bashan.'  These  districts,  as  we  have 
Been,  were  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  country,  for  thoy 
embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead,  aud  the  almost  impregnable 
tract  known  as  the  Ledjah,  or  "refuge,"  from  the  security 
which  its  natural  fortifications  afforded.     But 
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also^  like  Beubcn  and  Gad,  affected  by  its  position  and  itB 
isolation,  gradually  fell  into  the  wandering  shepherd  life, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  Israel.  Nor  did  it  even  remain 
true  to  its  ancient  faith,  but,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the 
east  of  Jordan,  gave  itself  up  to  the  local  idolatry.  * 

A  new  census  of  the  people  which  was  now  taken  showed 
an  aggregate,  in  all  the  tribes,  of  601,730  men.  This,  with 
the  revision  of  his  laws,  was  apparently  the  last  public  act 
in  the  life  of  Moses.  He  was  now  at  the  close  of  his  mag- 
nificent career,  for  it  was  not  fitting  that  his  glory  as  the 
great  prophet,  should  be  confused  with  that  of  a  conqueror, 
by  his  leading  the  people  over  the  Jordan,  But,  before  he 
left  them,  his  loving  spirit  broke  out  once  more,  as  the 
father  of  Israel,  in  farewell  addresses  which  breathe  the 
highest  spirit  of  poetry.  In  one  he  utters  a  strain  intended 
to  animate  them  to  the  contest  on  which  they  were  enter- 
ing ;  in  a  second  he  gives  his  blessing  to  the  separate  tribes ; 
and  in  the  third  he  leaves  them  the  legacy  of  the  song 
known  specially  by  his  name.  In  tliis  last,  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  nine  times  speaks  of  God  as  The  Rock — a  name 
which  only  Sinai  and  the  desert  could  have  suggested  ;  and 
the  pastoral  riches  he  promises  are  such  as  only  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  afforded — '^  the  butter  of  kine,  the  milk 
of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of 
Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  kidneys  of  wheaf " — 
incidental  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  composition. 

But  his  time  had  come.  *'  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated,"  yet  he  had  finished  his  work.  A  new 
era  was  opening,  for  which  another  was  the  fit  leader.  He 
was  now,  himself,  to  enter  on  his  reward.  But,  before  de- 
parting to  his  rest,  a  glimpse  was  to  be  granted  him  of  the 

>  1  Chron.  ▼.  85.  *  Dent,  xzzi  18, 14. 
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goodly  land  into  which  hia  people  were  about  to  pass. 
Climbing  "  from  the  plains  of  Moab,"  the  sunken  level  of 
the  Ghor,  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan,  "  to  the  mount^n  of 
Ncbo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  againat  Jericho,  the 
Lord  shewed  him  "  the  future  inheritance  of  his  race. 

On  tlie  lofty  hills  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
every  condition  is  met  for  the  story  of  both  Balaam  and 
Moses.  The  Hebrew  leader  was  in  the  Shittim  plain  when 
commanded  to  ascend  Neho.  If  we  suppose  he  started  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tel-er-Rame,  hie  road  would  be  by 
Ay&u  Musa,  and  up  the  flanks  of  Jebel  Siaghah  to  its  top, 
and  thence  to  the  summit  of  Nebo,  where  he  met  his  fata. 
He  would  instinctively  turn  westward  at  each  winding  of 
the  road,  and  look  back  over  the  Shittim  plain  where  the 
great  host  was  encamped  ;  at  the  green  poplars  and  willows 
of  the  Jordan  banks,  with  the  silvery  water  flashing  in 
places  through  their  dense  foliage,  then  across  to  the  glaring 
desolate  rocks  of  the  Judiean  wilderness ;  as  he  rose  higher 
and  higher  he  would  discover  the  green  hills  of  Palestine. 
When  he  reached  the  bold  headland  of  Sidghah  he  would 
linger  to  take  in  the  wonderful  foreground  in  which  the 
whole  host  would  now  he  visible,  the  northern  third  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  valley,  to  the  cleft,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  knew  lay  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Neither  from  this 
point,  however,  nor  from  the  top  of  Nebo,  which  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher,  could  he  literally  see  the 
Mediterranean.  The  including  of  the  Great  Sea  in  the 
prospect  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  his  seeing  all 
the  land. 

Mount  Kebo  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  stands  much  lower 
than  the  central  hills  of  Moab,  which  rise  from  twenty-five 
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hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  it.  It  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  a  Babylonian  god — the  word  coming  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Hebrew  '^nebi/'  a  prophet,  and  its  meaning 
is  "  the  proclaimer  "  or  the  '*  prophet/'  since  the  god  Nebo 
was,  essentially,  the  proclaimer  or  prophet  of  the  mind  and 
wishes  of  the  great  god  Merodach.  He  was  also  the  god  of 
science  and  literature,  and  was  honoured  as  the  author  of 
writing — the  wise  one — the  Scribe,  and  the  patron  of  the 
literary  class.  His  worship  extended  through  Assyria  as 
well  as  Babylonia,  and  passed  thence  to  the  distant  Semitic 
nations  of  Western  Asia ;  the  names  of  places  in  Palestine 
showing  that  he  was  adored  by  Canaanites  as  well  as  in 
Moab.  Cities  bearing  the  name  stood  within  the  territories 
of  both  Reuben  and  Judah,  and  when  literature  rose  among 
the  Hebrews  they  sul^tituted  "nebi,''  '^the  prophet,'*  for 
the  old  word  ^*  roeh,''  '^the  seer.''*  The  ridge  of  Mount 
Nebo  runs  out  west  from  the  plateau  of  Moab,  sinking  grad- 
ually. The  word  Nebo,  which  among  its  other  meanings  has 
that  of  a  knob  or  tumulus,  applies  to  the  flat  top  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  cairn.  Sufa — the 
Zophim  of  the  Bible — is  the  ascent  leading  up  to  the  ridge 
from  the  north,  and  the  field  of  Zophim  is,  no  doubt,  the 
field  close  to  the  cairn  of  Nebo — a  broad  brown  field  of 
arable  land.  The  name  Pisgah  no  longer  survives  in  the 
locality,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  only  another  name  for  the 
Nebo  ridge.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  striking.  To 
the  eastward,  the  ridge  slopes  gently  for  two  or  three  miles, 
and  then,  sweeping  forth,  rolls  in  one  boundless  plain, 
stretching  far  into  Arabia,  till  lost  in  tlie  horizon  ;  one  wav- 
ing ocean  of  corn  and  grass.  As  the  eye  turns  southward, 
the  peak  of  Jebel  Shihan  first  stands  out  behind  Jebel  Atta- 

>  Sajce*8  Hlbbert  Lectures,  120. 
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niB.  Beyond  and  behind  these,  a  long  ridge  shuts  np  the 
view  at  a  distance  of  abont  five  miles.  Turning  westward, 
the  landscape  sinks  in  two  or  three  lines  of  gigantic  terraces 
aa  it  deecende  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  beneath,  like  a 
strip  of  molten  metal.  Far  beyond  it  the  ridge  of  Hebron 
can  be  traced.  Northward  lies  the  deep  bed  of  the  river ' 
Jordan,  with  the  site  of  Israel's  last  camp.  Beyond  the 
river  rises  the  top  of  Gerizim,  and,  farther  stiti,  beyond  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  rise  the  hills  of  Lower  Galilee,  but  Car- 
mol  is  hidden  by  an  intervening  height,  close  to  the  Jordan 
Valley,  Northwards,  the  eye  catebcs  the  outline  of  Tabor 
and  Gilboa.  Snowy  Uermon,  mantled  with  cloud,  and  the 
highest  range  of  Lebanon  behind  it,  are  beyond  the  horizon, 
while  the  hills  of  Central  Palestine,  being  as  high  ae  Nebo, 
or  higher,  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Mediterranean, 

A  sight  of  this  magnificent  panorama  having  been  vouch- 
safed the  great  leader,  the  hour  came  when  he  should 
depart.  Somewhere  in  the  Abarim  range,  on  the  summit 
dedicated  to  the  god  Nebo,  he  took  his  last  look  at  the  land 
he  was  not  to  enter ;  seeing  much,  but  knowing  that,  even 
beyond  the  magnificent  sweep  of  ttiat  wide  landscape,  there 
lay  still  more  that  must  he  hidden  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
From  that  height  he  came  down  no  more ;  but  when  he  died 
or  where  he  was  buried  was  known  to  none,  lest  hia  tomb 
might  become  a  centre  of  idolatrous  pilgrimage.  As  in  life, 
BO  in  death,  self  was  nothing,  his  duty  all.  Josephus, 
though  writing  from  imagination,  could  not  be  in  material 
error  when  ho  says,  that  "  he  withdrew  among  the  tears  of 
the  people  ;  the  women  beating  their  breasts,  and  the  chil- 
dren giving  way  to  nncontroUable  wailing.  At  a  certun 
point  in  his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude 
to  advanGfl  no  farther,  taking  with  him  only  the  elders,  the 
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high  priest  Eleazar,  and  the  general^  Joshna.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain  he  dismissed  the  elders^  and  then^  as  he 
was  embracing  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking  to 
them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him  and  he  vanifihed  in  a 
deep  valley/'* 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  such  a  man  that  Israel  publicly 
lamented  his  loss  for  thirty  days.  They  naturally  felt  them- 
selves like  orphans.  lie  had  not  only  raised  them  from  a 
horde  of  slaves  to  a  nation,  but  had  given  them  a  creed  and 
institutions  which  would  for  ever  secure  for  them  a  distinct 
national  existence.  As  the  prophet  of  God  he  had  made 
them  the  depositaries  of  truths  unknown  to  the  world  be- 
sides ;  the  possession  of  which  would  make  them  the  bene- 
factors of  all  ages.  His  laws  and  morals  were  destined  to 
mould  them  to  an  ideal  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  revela- 
tions of  Christianity.  His  sympathy  with  his  charge  had 
been  sublime.  He  could  say  of  himself,  that  he  had  borne 
them  as  a  nurse  bears  a  child.  His  patience  and  hopeful- 
ness with  them  had  been  wonderful.  His  gentleness,  and 
self-oblivion,  had  given  him  supreme  authority  and  rever- 
ence. He  could  boast  before  them  that  he  had  taken 
nothing  from  any  one,  and  that  he  had  injured  none.  His 
utter  freedom  from  all  littleness  of  soul  had  been  shown  by 
his  wishing  that  all  Israelites  were  prophets  like  himself. 
In  all  respects,  indeed,  he  had  been  a  man  apart  from  his 
fellows,  and  immeasurably  above  them,  and  the  remem- 
brance that  such  an  one  had  stood  at  the  cradle  of  their 
infant  nation  gave  all  its  following  generations  a  grand 
impulse  to  a  noble  life.' 

The  legends  of  the  death  of  Moses  are  too  lengthy  to  be 

>  Job.,  Ant.,  IV.  viii.  48. 

*  See  QraeU,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  56,  for  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Moaea. 
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^ven  in  full,  bnt  the  conclueion  of  one  of  them  may  be 
quoted.  "  And  when  ho  had  gone  up  the  mountain,"  eajt 
one  portion,  "  he  met  three  men  who  were  dig^ng  a  grave, 
and  he  asked  thorn,  '  For  vhom  do  yon  dig  this  grave  ? ' 
They  answered,  '  For  a  man  whom  God  will  call  to  he  with 
Him  in  Paradise.'  Moses  asked  leave  to  help  in  digging  the 
grave  of  such  a  holy  man.  When  it  was  completed,  he 
asked,  '  Have  you  taken  the  measure  of  the  deceased  ? ' 
'  No.  But  he  was  of  thy  size ;  lie  down  in  it.'  Moses  did 
so.  The  three  men  were  the  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and 
Sagaagel.  The  angel  Michael  had  begun  the  grave,  the 
angel  Gabriel  hud  spread  the  white  napkin  for  the  head,  the 
angel  Sagsagol  that  for  the  feet.  Then  the  angel  Michael 
stood  on  one  side  of  Moses,  the  angel  Gabriel  on  the  other 
Hide,  and  the  angel  Sagsagel  at  the  feet,  and  the  majesty  of 
God  appeared  above  his  head. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  '  Close  thine  eyelids,'  and 
he  obeyed.  Then  the  Lord  said,  '  Press  thy  hand  upon  thy 
heart,'  and  ho  did  so.  Then  God  said,  '  Place  thy  feet  in 
order,'  and  he  did  so.  Then  the  Lord  God  addressed  the 
spirit  of  Moses,  and  said,  '  Koly  soul,  my  daughter,  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  hast  thou  inhabited  this  undefiled 
body  of  duat.  But  now  thine  hour  is  come,  go  forth  and 
mount  to  Paradise.'  But  the  soul  answered,  trembling  and 
with  pain,  '  In  this  pure  and  undefiled  body  have  I  spent  bo 
many  years  that  I  love  it,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
desert  it.'  'My  daughter,'  replied  God,  'come  forth  I  I 
will  place  thee  in  the  highest  heaven,  beneath  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim  who  hear  up  My  eternal  throne.'  Yet  the 
Boul  doubted  and  quaked.  Then  God  beat  over  the  face  of 
Uoeee  and  kissed  him.  And  the  soul  leaped  up  in  joy,  and 
went  with  the  kiss  of  God  to  Paradise.    Then  a  ead  dood 
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draped  the  heavens^  and  the  winds  wailed,  '  Who  lives  now 
on  earth  to  fight  against  sin  and  error  ?'  And  a  voice 
answered,  *  Such  a  prophet  never  arose  before/  And  the 
Earth  lamented,  ^  I  have  lost  the  holy  one.^  And  Israel 
lamented,  *We  have  lost  the  Shepherd/  And  the  angels 
sang,  ^He  is  come  in  peace  to  the  arms  of  Gk)d.'^ 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN. 

The  state  of  Palestino  in  the  d&ya  of  Thothmee  III.  tiaa 
been  described  from  the  Egyptian  records,  in  earlier  pages, 
and  fortunately  some  aide  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
sources  for  learning  its  state,  and  that  of  the  districts  north 
and  south  of  it,  whea  Israel  was  about  to  invade  it.  A 
letter  of  an  Egyptian  military  ofBcer  of  high  rank,  "  master 
of  the  Captains  of  Egypt,"  dating  from  the  later  years  of 
Barneses  II.,  "the  Oppressor,"  has  reached  our  times,  and 
contains  some  curious  information.  He  travelled  as  far 
north  as  Aleppo,  hy  way  of  the  Hittito  city  of  Kadesh, 
on  the  OroQtee,  nding  all  the  way  in  a  chariot,  which  no 
one,  for  want  of  passable  roade,  could  do  now,  and  on  his 
way,  going  or  returning,  visited  many  towns  of  Fhcenicia, 
including  Oebal,  where  there  was  a  famous  temple  to 
Ashtaroth ;  Beyrout,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  and  Tyre,  and  went 
also  to  the  Bedouin  encampments  outside  Palestine,  to  the 
Jordan,  to  Megiddo,  Joppa,  Baphia,  and  Oaza,  besides  many 
other  places  of  which  the  names  used  by  him  are  not  yet 
identified.  Ho  travels  with  chariots,  the  horses  of  which  are 
as  swift  as  jackals,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  rushing  like  the 
bnrst  of  a  hurricane,  he  himself  driving  his  own  chariot: 
bis  how  and  other  arms,  ready  for  defence,  fixed  at  the  back 
of  it.  The  rivers  and  torrents  have  to  be  forded  every- 
where, and  there  seem  to  be  no  bridges.     Huge  forests  of 
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cypresses,  oaks,  and  cedars,  presumably  in  Lebanon,  reach  to 
heaven  and  darken  the  sky,  and  lions,  wolves,  and  hyenas 
are  numerous.  The  roughness  of  the  tracks  which  serve  as 
roads  terribly  exhausts  him.  At  one  halt  a  thief  creeps 
into  the  place  where  he  sleeps,  to  get  at  which  he  has  to 
pass  through  the  part  in  which  his  horses  are  tethered,  and 
carries  off  his  clothes.  To  add  to  the  trouble,  his  body-slave, 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  thief,  joins  him,  takes  what 
is  left,  and  runs  off  to  the  Bedouin.  Soon  after,  a  set  of 
robbers,  ''of  the  enemy,^'  plunder  him  of  his  baggage.  At 
Tyre,  he  finds  that  water  is  carried  to  the  city,  on  its  island, 
in  boats.  One  city  he  orders,  from  some  unknown  reason, 
to  be  set  in  flames,  adding  that  a  ''  Mohar's  office  is  a  very 
painful  one."  At  one  part  he  comes  to  a  gorge  three  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  full  of  rocks  and  rolling  stones,  the  worst 
of  travelling  for  his  chariot.  He  lias  to  force  its  owner,  by 
threats,  to  give  him  a  camel,  for  food.  He  passes  through 
parts  in  which  he  has  no  guide,  and  does  not  know  the 
way,  and  feels  liis  hair  bristling  up  in  his  anxiety.  The 
track  is  full  of  rocks  and  stones,  with  no  path  fit  for  his 
chariot ;  it  is  moreover  choked  witli  hollies,  Indian  figs,  aloes, 
and  bushes.  On  one  side  is  the  mountain,  rising  in  a  per- 
pendicular wall ;  on  the  other  a  precipice.  The  chariot,  as  is 
no  wonder,  strikes  the  rocks,  the  horses  are  thrown  down, 
the  reins  broken,  the  chariot  pole  broken  also  ;  the  wreck 
is  total,  and  tlie  horses  have  to  be  taken  on  by  themselves. 
The  gardens  at  Joppa,  however,  revive  his  spirits,  but  he 
soon  has  more  trouble.  The  ''  enemy  *'  has  been  so  close 
behind  him,  that  he  quaked,  before  reaching  Joppa,  but  soon 
after  leaving  it  a  robber  steals  his  bow,  dagger,  and  quiver. 
Next  his  reins  are  cut  in  the  night,  and  the  horses  run 
off.     Having  caught  them  again,  however,  or  found  others. 
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he  starts  again,  bat  his  slave  at  a  bad  pioce  of  the  track 
breaks  the  chariot  in  pieces  and  leaves  him  in  a  great  diffi- 
culty. He  is  in  a  strait  to  get  food  and  water,  on  the 
strength  of  which  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  Meanwhile 
the  shattered  chariot  is  taken  to  the  forge,  and  the  workers 
in  wood,  metals,  and  leather  are  set  to  work  to  repair  it. 
They  put  in  a  new  pole,  supply  new  fittings,  new  leather 
work  on  the  harness,  make  a  new  yoke,  and  new  metal 
ornaments,  and  mend  his  whip — so  that  all  the  trades 
implied  in  such  varied  requirements  must  have  flourished 
in  Palestine  in  those  days.  Thus  set  to  rights  ag^n,  he  was 
able  to  set  off  once  more,  on  his  journey  to  Egypt. 

The  object  of  his  wide  travels  is  not  told  us,  though  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  people,  through  whose 
lands  he  passed,  with  very  unfriendly  eyes.  Thothmes 
III.  had  annexed  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
towns  in  Palestine,  to  his  Egyptian  empire,  two  centuries 
before,  and  the  Pharaoh  was  still,  apparently,  lord  para- 
mount in  the  regions  visited  by  the  "  Mohar,"  his  officer. 
After  the  long  reign  of  Rameses,  however,  the  strength 
of  Palestine  must  have  greatly  declined.  The  long  wars 
between  that  great  king  and  the  Syrian  Ilittites,  with  their 
confederates  iu  Oanaun,  must  have  greatly  weakened  the 
local  chiefs  and  kings,  and  Egypt  it«clf  had  evidently  lost 
its  hold  on  them  before  Joshua's  campaigns,  else  he  would 
have  had  to  do  battle  with  Egyptian  garrisons,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  They  hod  been 
stationed  in  many  towns  of  Palestine  at  an  earlier  day,  and 
must  now  have  been  withdrawn,  perhaps  from  the  disasters 
of  the  reign  of  Mcne{)htah,  under  whom  the  Exodus  took 
place.  Rameses  had  brought  back  a  varied  and  rich  spoil 
from  Palestine,  for  he,  himself,  tells  us  that  it  included 
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gold,  glass,  gums,  cattle,  male  and  female  slaves^  ivorr, 
ebony,  boats  laden  with  all  good  things,  horses,  chariote 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  or  painted  ;  goblets,  dishes, 
iron,  steel,  dates,  oil,  wine,  asses,  cedar,  suits  of  armour, 
fragrant  wood,  war  galleys,  incense,  gold  dishes  with  handles, 
collars  and  ornaments  of  lapis  lazuli,  silver  dishes,  vases  of 
silver,  precious  stones,  honey,  goats,  lead,  spears  of  brass, 
colours,  beer,  bread,  geese,  fruit,  milk,  pigeons — the  plun- 
der, in  fact,  of  a  rich  and  civilized  country.  The  meadows 
of  Palestine,  its  fortresses,  its  groves,  and  its  orchards  are 
mentioned,  showing  that  prosperity  of  every  kind  abounded.* 
There  had  been  cities,  and  landowners,  traders,  architects, 
and  workers  in  metals  in  Canaan  at  a  time  when  the 
Hebrews  were  living  in  Egypt  or  in  the  desert,  and  the 
Hittites,  long  before  Joshua,  had  almost  equalled  the  Egyp- 
tians in  culture  and  power.  But  the  very  list  of  plunder 
given  by  Rameses  implies  a  terrible  drain  on  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  land  as  a  whole,  for  it  indicates  only  one 
of  the  smallest  details  in  the  waste  and  ruin  caused  by 
repeated  and  sanguinary  wars.  The  experiences  of  the 
Mohar,  on  his  journey,  moreover,  show  a  prevailing  law- 
lessness and  disorder  which  hint  at  a  time  of  confusion  and 
decay.  The  way  would  be  opened,  however,  by  this  polit- 
ical feebleness,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews,  though, 
even  with  this  in  their  favour,  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come by  a  force  like  theirs,  of  footmen  only,  and  these 
perhaps  rudely  armed,  must  have  been  immense.  Their 
wilderness  life,  outside  the  communities  of  men,  must  haye 
left  them  only  a  very  partial  equipment  to  meet  armed 
forces  like  those  they  had  to  encounter.    It  was  no  savage  or 

>  Lepeiati,  DenkmUer^  Abth.  iii.  Bl.  80a,  30b,  81  a.     In  Josh.  xix.  5,  Haur«iuAh  ^ 
**  Hone-village  **  occars,  and  Beth-marrab<»th  =  "  House  of  Chariots/* 
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unoccupied  region,  therefore,  that  was  to  be  conquered  by 
Joshua,  but  a  land  strongly  defended,  full  of  people,  and 
provided  with  all  appliances  for  resistance.  Nor  was  it 
without  marked  culture,  for  its  libraries  gave  a  name  to 
some  of  its  cities. 

Nothing,  however,  could  withstand  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  came,  like  the  valiant  Franks  in  the 
fifth  century,  as  the  last  great  wave  of  national  imigration 
to  seek  new  homes.  It  was  well  that  they  had  failed  forty 
years  before,  when  still  imperfectly  grounded  in  their  relig- 
ious principles,  for  they  would  then  assuredly  have  adopted 
the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites.  Forty  years'  seclusion  in 
the  wilderness,  with  its  terrible  discipline,  crowned  by  the 
calamity  and  shame  of  Baal-peor,  had  made  them,  at  least  for 
the  time,  fierce  zealots,  to  whom  the  idols  of  Palestine  were 
abominations  as  hateful  as  were  the  hideous  gods  of  Mexico, 
with  their  human  sacrifices,  in  the  eyes  of  the  invading 
Spaniards ;  an  aversion  which,  in  spite  of  temporary  apos- 
tasies on  their  part,  in  the  end  wrought  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  system  so  utterly,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Canaanite  deities  rather  to  their 
revival  by  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  than  to  the  pages 
of  Scripture. 

Yet  the  difllculties  of  the  Hebrews  were  immense.  To 
the  iron  chariots,'  the  horses,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try,' and  its  formidable  leagues  of  chiefs  and  kings,  they 
could  oppose  only  a  rude,  half-armed  militia,  with  inade- 
quate military  training.     They  had  to  overcome  those  who 

'  II  hu  been  thongtat  [hil  tha  "  Iron  chulou  "  meut  chsrloU  provided  wllh  ■turp 
■icktea  at  the  Iid1»  of  Itae  wheels.  Bnt  IheK  were  not  UKd  la  A>li  beTote  the  time 
of  Cjmt,  and  were  wholl;  nnknowD  Id  Ek^)'.  where  the  comman  charlota  were  of 
wood  civnped  with  Iron.  CbiirkiM  with  alcklea  at  the  wbeeli  are  Bnt  menljoiied  In 
StluciU).  !.    B(«BcheDker*Z<z..  vol.  V.  p.>87. 

•  Kell'a  AnMologIt,  p.  HO. 
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fought  for  their  homes  and  their  country,  and  were  familiar 
with  every  part  of  it.  But  an  enthusiasm,  like  that  which 
made  the  ragged  and  worn  levies  of  France  irresistible  in  the 
first  campaigns  of  the  Great  Revolution,  filled  every  bosom ; 
sustained  in  this  case,  moreover,  by  a  profound  belief  among 
the  invading  force  that  God  was  at  their  head.  Though 
only  on  foot,  they  felt  such  confidence,  under  this  lofty  inspi- 
ration, that  they  despised  the  strong  fortresses  they  would 
have  to  attack,  and  captured  the  chariots  and  horses  only  to 
show  their  contempt  of  such  aids  by  burning  the  one  and 
cutting  the  sinews  of  the  other.*  Asses,  not  horses^  were 
the  glory  of  Israel ;  their  chiefs  habitually  using  them,  and 
even  their  kings  till  the  time  of  Solomon  having  only  mules, 
at  the  best. 

The  supreme  authority  over  the  nation  and  the  army  had 
been  intrusted  by  Moses,  before  his  death,  to  Joshua^  his 
faithful  "  minister  *' since  the  days  of  the  Mount  of  Qod. 
Bom  about  the  time  when  his  great  master  fled  to  Midian, 
the  future  hero,  who  very  possibly  had  served  under  Pharaoh 
as  a  military  man,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  Exodus, 
and  had  already  so  commended  himself  to  the  keen  eye  of 
Moses  on  the  march  to  Sinai,  that  the  repelling  of  the  attack 
made  by  Amalek  at  Rephidim  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 
A  scion  of  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim,  his  birth  commanded 
the  loyalty  of  all  its  members,  and  of  the  nation  at  large ; 
for  Ephraim,  as  the  representative  of  Joseph,  was  as  yet  its 
recognized  head.  But  his  own  qualities  were  in  themselves 
fitted  to  attract  confidence.  With  no  claim  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  rather  disliking  those  who  may  have  seemed  to  him,  as 
a  soldier,  talkers  rather  than  actors,'  he  bore  himself  only  as 

>  Deat.  XTil.  16.    Josh.  x.  SO ;  xl.  6, 9 ;  xrii.  15-18.    Jodg.  y.  8,  SS.    1  Sam.  «▼.  4 
2  Sam.  viU.  4.  •  Num.  zi.  28. 
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a  warrior,  with  a  given  task  to  accomplish,  and  resolute  to 
carry  it  out.  To  Moeee,  God  had  appeared  in  the  burning 
bush  :  to  Joshua,  the  final  commiesion  and  Divine  encour* 
agcment  was  given  by  the  vision  of  a  "man" — "the  Cap- 
tain of  the  host  of  Jehovah  " — "  with  His  sword  drawn  in 
His  hand."  Nor  is  it  withont  significance  as  an  index  to  his 
character,  that  he  forthwith  advances  to  meet  the  apparition, 
doubtless,  spear  in  hand ;  bnt  presently,  on  learning  its 
nature,  takes  off  his  war-shoes,  as  standing  on  holy  ground, 
and  worships,  prostrate  on  tlio  earth.'  But  the  choice  of  the 
plain,  unpretending  soldier  proved  its  wisdom  by  its  result. 
Had  Phinehas,  the  warlike  and  fiercely  zealous  son  of  Aaron, 
been  selected,  a  priestly  stamp  would  inevitably  have  marked 
the  future  of  Israel ;  if,  indeed,  a  priest-royalty  had  not  been 
founded  in  his  line.  Or,  had  a  son  of  Moses  been  appointed 
successor  to  bis  father,  there  is  no  security  that  he  would 
have  been  equal  te  the  office,  and  the  foundation  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy  in  his  family  could  scarcely  have  been 
avoided. 

The  River  Jordan,  which  now  rolled  its  swollen  current 
between  Israel  and  the  Promised  Land,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  three  powerful  springs  which  burst  out  from  the 
slopes  or  foot  of  the  southern  hills  of  Lebanon.  The  most 
northerly  is  known  as  the  Hasbany,  rising  with  a  strong 
outflow  in  the  hills  near  Hasbeia,  at  a  height  of  about 
twenty-two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  stream  from 
it  flows  through  a  deep  and  dark  gorge,  in  a  rushing  tor- 
rent, to  the  fruitful  plains  on  the  east  foot  of  the  Upper 
Galilean  Mountains.  A  second  source  is  the  Leddan,  which 
bursts  out  with  a  copiousness  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
greatest  Bprings  in  the  world,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tol- 
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canic  hill  on  which  stood  anciently  the  city  of  Dan.  Koth- 
ing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  rush  of  crystal-clear 
water  from  the  earth,  as  a  full-grown  river  from  the  first ;  a 
phenomenon  so  beneficent  in  such  a  land  that  I  thought,  bb 
I  pushed  aside  the  overhanging  boughs  to  look  at  it,  how 
naturally  it  accounts  for  a  town  having  been  built  in  the 
earliest  ages  close  to  it.  This  is  the  middle  stream.  The 
most  easterly  source  breaks  out  in  the  same  way,  in  full 
strength  from  the  ground,  at  Banias,  the  ancient  Caesarea 
Philippi,  at  a  height  of  twelve  hundred  and  ten  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  Leddan,  and 
twice  as  broad  as  the  Hasbany.  I  thought  no  spot  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  ravine  through  which  it  flows  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  out  of  which  it  rises.  The  three  Bources, 
after  a  rapid  and  at  times  rushing  course,  over  the  descend- 
ing channels,  unite  some  miles  north  of  Lake  Huleh,  which 
lies  ninety  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Huleh  is  for 
miles  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  reeds,  in  which  Herod 
the  Great  used  to  hunt  the  wild  boar,  but  its  northern  and 
western  borders  have  a  good  breadth  of  rich  land,  now  cul- 
tivated by  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  live  in  curious  houses  built 
of  wattled  reeds,  tlie  hills  of  Upper  Galilee  rising  behind  the 
plain  on  the  west,  while,  on  the  east  side,  those  of  Gaulonitis 
rise  sheer  from  the  lake.  The  reed  beds  reach  far  down  the 
basin,  but,  after  they  end,  a  stretch  of  beautiful  blue  water 
brightens  the  landscape,  which  is  crossed  a  little  below 
Huleh  by  the  remotely  old  caravan  track  from  Damascus  to 
Palestine  and  "Egypt,  which  crosses  the  Jordan  after  it 
leaves  the  lake,  on  a  bridge  of  black  basalt,  of  three  arches, 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  like  everything  under  the  Turk. 
For  two  miles  from  Huleh  the  river  flows  sluggishly  till  it 
enters  a  narrow  gorge,  with  high  and  somewhat  precipitous 
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Ailla  on  each  side.  Down  this  it  raghes  for  the  next  nine 
miles  as  a  foaming  torrent,  deBcending  nearly  900  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  lies  683  feet '  below  the 
Mediterranean,  and  entering  it  through  a  swampy  flat,  the 
plain  of  El  Batihah,  where  I  have  seen  the  black  bufFaloee 
immereed  to  the  head  for  coolness,  and  thought  of  the  mira- 
cle of  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  which  took  place  on  the 
east  side  of  it.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  lying  in  a  girdle  of  hills, 
rounded  on  the  west  and  north,  flat-topped  like  a  table- 
land on  the  east,  is  a  sheet  of  crystal-clear  water,  about  six 
miles  across  at  its  broadest  part,  or,  as  others  say,  eight,  and, 
according  to  different  authorities,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
long,  from  north  to  south.'  The  hills  enclosing  it  are  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  running  in  great 
part  close  to  the  water's  edge,  but  in  places,  receding,  so  as 
to  form  the  famous  land-bay  known  aa  the  plain  of  Gennes- 
areth,  and  the  level  space  round  the  town  of  Tiberias,  and 
also  some  other  open  tracts  of  no  great  size.  Leaving  this 
lake,  the  Jordan  flows  towards  the  Dead  Sea  through  a 
channel  formed  by  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  foundations  of  the 
land,  the  result  of  some  great  physical  convulsion.  Deep 
down  in  this  strange  bed,  which  varies  much  in  breadth,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ghor,  or  "  depression,"  the 
bottom  of  this  rift  has  been  worn  into  a  second  and  a  third 
channel ;  the  lowest,  that  in  which  the  river  is  content  to 
flow  in  the  dry  season ;  the  second,  which  rises  in  some  places 
forty,  in  others  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  thickly 
clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure  on  its  higher,  and  dense  reed 
beds,  the  haunts  of  wild  creatures,  on  its  lower  part« — the 
whole  forming  what  is  called  in  our  version  "the  swelling 
ot  the  Jordan,"  though  it  should  rather  be  its  "pride,"  or 

>  Cmdat'i  7Vn(  Work,  p.  m).  *  Schniiuwber'*  Tlie  Jaiila»,  p.  ISO. 
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"  glory/^ '  When  the  snows  melt  on  Hermon  the  floods  from 
it  raise  the  lakes  at  least  a  foot  above  their  ordinary  level,  and, 
rushing  down  the  channel,  cause  the  stream  to  rise  over  its 
second  banks,  till  the  waters  spread  in  some  places  to  a  mile 
in  breadth,  with  the  white  cliffs  and  steep  slopes  of  the  great 
cleft  as  their  bounds,  causing  the  wild  boars  which  haunt 
the  thickets  now,  as  lions  did  in  Bible  times,  to  flee  to  the 
hills  for  their  lives.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  intense 
heat  of  the  Ghor  as  a  whole,  that  the  great  evaporation 
makes  up  for  the  contributions  of  even  such  tributaries  as 
the  Jabbok,  so  tliat  the  usual  breadth  of  the  river  is  about 
the  same  through  all  its  length,  though  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  fifteen  feet  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
when  tlie  lieat  balances  the  inflow  by  the  evaporation  it 
creates.  Within  its  strange  bed  the  river  descends  with 
innumerable  windings.  So  tortuous,  indeed,  is  its  course, 
that  in  the  06  miles  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  in  a  direct  line,  it  darts  at  so  many  angles  over  its 
rough  bed  as  to  make  its  whole  length  nearly  200  miles ; 
and  in  this  distance  it  leaps  and  rushes  over  twenty- 
seven  rapids,  including,  in  all,  a  descent  of  606  feet.'  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  river  is  not  navigable  in  any 
part,  and  that  the  lake  in  which  it  disappears  never  had  a 
port. 

It  was  now  the  month  Abib,  part  of  our  April  and 
May,  when  the  barley  and  flax  harvests  were  ripe.  The 
melting  of  the  snows  in  Hermon,  as  usual  at  this  season — 
just  about  the  time  of  the  Passover — had  raised  the  stream 
till  its  yellow  waters  had  overflowed  the  lower  banks,  far  and 
near.  How  high  the  waters  had  risen  is  not  stated,  but 
when  Canon  Tristram  last  visited  these  parts  they  had  been 

i  Jer.  zliz.  19 ;  1. 44.    Zech.  xi.  8.  •  Conder's  ffanddooi^  p.  <!& 
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fourteen  feet  above  their  uanal  level  at  the  last  spring 
floods,'  but  the  height  varies  and  is  much  greater  in  some 
years  than  in  others.  That  such  a  time  should  have  been 
chosen  for  crossing  might  well  impress  on  Israel  the  super- 
natural aid  it  enjoyed,  and  could  not  fail,  proportionally,  to 
discourage  the  enemy. 

Two  young  men  *  having  been  selected  to  act  aa  spies,  and 
sent  over  the  river,  the  last  preparations  were  made  for 
crossing,  and  thus,  undesignedly,  for  deciding  the  future 
history  of  the  chosen  people  as  that  of  a  settled,  agricultural 
community,  rather  than  wandering  shepherd  tribes.  On  the 
fifth  day,  apparently,  the  spies  returned,  having  bravely 
swum  across  the  river — like  the  eleven  mighty  men  from 
the  uplands  of  Gad,  when  they  cast  in  their  Jot  with  David  * 
— and  brought  a  report  which  emboldened  both  Joshua  and 
the  people  in  their  enterprise  more  than  ever.  They  had 
been  in  great  danger,  but  had  been  saved  by  the  fidelity  of 
I^hab,  a  woman  of  Jericho,  to  whose  house  they  had  gone ; 
repaying  her  by  the  promise  of  protection  to  herself  and  iier 
family  when  the  city  should  be  taken — a  pledge  which 
Joshua  and  the  tribes  faithfully  kept.  Indeed,  sbo  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  Ilebrew,  and  so  completely  adopted 
into  the  nation,  that  she  became  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
David,  and  through  him,  of  our  Lord.  Nor  were  her  family 
and  connections  forgotten  ;  they,  too,  lived  permaneutly  in 
Israel  on  a  footing  of  friendship  and  equality.* 

>  Zanda/ /<rrHf.  p.  B33.  •  ScptDaglDt.  >  1  ChroD.  ill.  ».    Seep.^l. 

•  It  bu  been  eanglit  lo  eijiLain  Riliab'B  poaltlOD  u  tluu  of  ■  hoalew.  Bat  Uiere 
■re  nellbcr  hoAU  nor  bi>i>t«iu<GB  in  Saturn  khana;  nor  would  It  tun  been  poHlblo 
tor  men  to  lodge  at  (he  boasc  of  toy  reepectable  Baatcm  wonutn.  Rabab'a  being 
■aked  to  bring  out  tbe  vpita  to  tbe  soLdien  Bent  for  them.  !■  In  itilct  keeping 
witb  Kistem  maniien,  wblcU  would  not  pennit  uj-mulo  enter  a  womaa'a  honw 
wllbont  her  permiHton.  The  f  act  of  bei  cOTcrlng  tbe  apletwlUi  thebondlea  of  flu 
which  lajun  bet  houM  roof  to  dry  la  aa  "  uDdealgncd  coincidence,"  which  alrl k- 
IngljcoiToboTaleB  thenamUvB.    (Blanfa  VivtMgHai  CaiiKMMea,  f.  MB.)    ](  wa« 
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An  order  was  now  issued  that  the  people  should  *^  sanc- 
tify *'  themselves  by  a  strict  legal  purification,'  and  prepara- 
tion of  heart,  in  anticipation  of  the  wonders  to  be  wrought 
by  God  on  their  behalf.  Next  day  the  crossing  took  place. 
The  cloudy  pillar  had  disappeared,  apparently,  with  the 
death  of  Moses  ;  but  in  its  absence,  as  a  symbol  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  with  the  host,  the  sacred  Ark  w^as  borne  before 
the  host,  on  the  shoulders  of  priests.  Behind  them,  at  a 
reverent  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  came  forty  thou- 
sand men  from  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  forming  the  van, 
contrary  to  the  rule  as  to  their  position  ; '  then,  according  to 
tradition,  the  women  and  children,  in  the  centre :  the  rest  of 
the  armed  men  following  in  their  rear.  But  now  was  seen  an 
amazing  miracle.  As  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  priests  had  been 
wetted  in  the  utmost  edge  of  the  Jordan,  though  not  till 
then,  the  waters  parted  before  them,  and  they  passed  on — 
their  bare  feet  sinking  in  the  soft  bottom  as  they  advanced ' 
— to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  there  stood  till  the 
whole  host  had  passed  over.  The  stream,  meanwhile, 
checked  in  its  course,  '^  rose  up,'^  we  are  told,  '^upon  an 
heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam,  the  city  that  is  near  Zaretan,"  * 
which,  it  would  seem,  was  not  far  from  Succoth,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jabbok,  that  is,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  north,  unless,  indeed,  the  name  Adam,  which  means 
red,  point  to  a  stream  running  into  the  Jordan,  a  little  south 
of  Beisan,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  red  water,  from  the 
discolouration  of  its  waters  by  the  red  earth  of  its  banks.    In 

the  time  of  the  barley  harvest,  and  flax  and  barley  are  ripe  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  so  that  the  bandies  of  flax  stalks  might  have  been  expected  to  be  dry- 
ing Jast  then.  That  Rahab  had  them  implies,  farther,  that  the  women  of  the  coon- 
try  made  their  own  linen,  from  the  very  first  process.  Flax  grows  In  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  more  than  three  feet  in  height  and  has  a  stalk  as  thick  as  a  cane. 

1  Exod.  xix.  10.    Lev.  zi.  41.       '  Num.  xxxii.  20.    Josh.  iv.  12. 

*  Josh.  iv.  18.  «  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  296  n.    1  Kings  vU.  46. 
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the  great  map  of  the  Palestine  Survey,  Adam  is  conjectur- 
ally  idcutified  with  Tel  Damieh,  near  the  ford  Damieh, 
which  may,  perhaps,  preserve  the  Scripture  name.  In  any 
case,  the  Hebrews  could  cross  along  a  great  breadth  of  front, 
which  would  immensely  facilitate  the  passage. 

An  event  so  wonderful  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out a  memorial,  and  a  double  one  was  appointed,  worthy  of 
it  inexpressive  simplicity.  Twelve  of  the  large  stones  laid 
bare  in  the  bed  of  the  river  were  ordered  to  be  carried  over 
to  the  western  side  and  raised  ou  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
valley,  in  the  centre  of  the  new  camping  ground,  while  a 
second  twelve  were  placed  on  the  spot  in  the  channel  where 
the  feet  of  the  priests  had  stood  during  the  crossing.  But 
such  is  the  tendency  to  associate  superstition  with  even  the 
simplest  religious  memorials,  among  a  rude  people,  that  the 
stones  set  up  at  the  hills,  which  gave  the  name  Gilgal,  "  a 
circle,"  to  the  spot,  became  ultimately  the  seat  of  confirmed 
idolatry  to  all  the  Jewish  tribes.' 

The  site  thus  chosen,  has  been  fortunately  identified, 
after  more  than  3,000  years,  by  the  intelligent  labours  of  the 
members  of  the  Palestine  Survey.  The  name  Jiljulieh, 
which  ie  the  ^me  word  aa  Gilgal,  still  clings  to  a  mound 
about  three  miles  south-east  from  the  spot  where,  appar- 
ently, the  city  of  Jericho  must  have  stood  ;  near  the  beauti- 
ful fountain  known  as  the  Sultan's  Spring,  and  close  to  the 
steep  background  of  the  limestone  hills  of  Judah.  The 
host  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  camp  thus  chosen  for  them, 
were  about  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  and  had 
the  stream  from  the  Wady  el  Kelt  close  on  the  south.  The 
river  they  had  crossed  lay  underneath  them  about  4^  miles 
to  the  east.  An  open  plain  stretched  on  all  sides  and  per- 
>  Bai.lT.  19;ij(.lBiilt.  l|.   Amin  tr-l ;  T.  ». 
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mitted  free  movement ;  the  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah 
rising  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  camp,  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  to  the  west.*  The  site  is  conspicaons 
from  a  distance,  as  a  great  tamarisk  tree  marks  it,  and  the 
view  from  it  is  very  fine.  About  a  dozen  mounds  rise  near 
it,  perhaps  ten  feet  across  and  three  or  four  high,  but  when 
opened  they  were  found  to  consist  of  sandy  marl,  in  which 
were  bits  of  pottery,  glass,  and  the  like,  pointing  rather  to 
a  time  when  a  monastery  stood  on  the  spot  than  to  the  days 
of  Joshua.  That  such  a  memorial,  associated  with  religious 
observances,  should  have  been  raised  by  the  Hebrews,  seems 
to  point  back  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  early  ages,  in  Pales- 
tine as  elsewhere,  of  consecrating  huge  stones  as  religious 
emblems.  Major  Conder  discovered,  in  all,  about  seven 
hundred  stone  monuments  of  this  character  east  and  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  they  are  found  from  Norway  to  Tunis, 
and  from  India  to  Ireland.  They  occur  in  Arabia,  Armenia, 
Persia,  the  Crimea,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  Phoenicia,  and  else- 
where, and  are  traced  by  some  to  an  early  Mongolian  race 
which  is  thought  to  have  occupied  these  lands  before  the 
Aryans  and  Semites.  There  are  many  such  monuments  in 
Galilee,  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab,  but  none  in  Samaria  or 
Judaea,  all  that  were  ever  there  having,  probably,  been 
destroyed  by  kings  like  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  or  by  the  later 
Jews,  as  idolatrous. 

The  name  Gilgal,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  first 
intended  as  a  direct  allusion  to  the  rolling  away  of  the 
last  trace  of  the  degradation  and  reproach  of  their  Egyp- 
tian slavery,  by  the  circumcision  of  the  host,  which  had 
been  neglected  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  now  commanded 

:  Conder'8  Tent  Work,  pp.  201  f.    Palestine  Fund  Large  Map  <tf  PtOut/kie^  sheet 
la 
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by  Joshua,  as  the  appoioted  acknowledgment  of  thoir 
uational  covenant  with  God  at  Sinai.'  It  was  meet,  on 
the  threshold  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  which  was,  in  fact, 
a  claim  from  Jehovah  to  fulfil  the  promiso  given  by  Ilim 
to  their  fathers,  of  bringing  them  into  Canaan  as  its  con- 
qnerors,  that  they  should,  on  their  side,  fulfil  the  condition 
lie  had  imposed  as  the  badge  of  their  consecration  to  Him 
ae  a  people.' 

Circumcision  was  the  condition  of  God's  giving  them  the 
land,  but  it  had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  wilderness 
life.  Even  the  Passover,  indeed,  had  not  been  kept  after 
leaving '  Sinai,  because,  as  Jewish  commentators  explain,  it 
was  not  to  be  held  again  till  the  people  had  entered  Canaan.' 
It  was  pnideut,  also,  that  a  feeling  of  strong  separation  from 
the  race  they  were  about  to  attack,  and  of  their  superiority 
to  them,  aa  the  chosen  people  of  God,  should  be  thus  duly 
impressed  on  them.  But  another  allusion  may  well  have 
been  to  the  circle  *  of  twelve  stones,  raised  by  Joshua's 
orders  :  the  3rst  sanctuary  of  Israel  in  Palestine.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  such  cromlechs  and  dolmens  were  associated 
with  the  earliest  forms  of  religion  in  almost  every  country. 

Gilgal  formed  a  basis  for  future  operations,  and  remained 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  and  of  the  tribes  for  some 
years ;  the  Tabernacle  being  set  up  in  it  as  the  national 
sanctuary,  till  it  was  at  a  later  time  removed  to  Shiloh. 
Meanwhile,  two  additional  asaociations  connected  themselvee 
with  the  spot :  in  the  celebration  of  the  first  PasBOver  kept 
in  Canaan  ;  and  by  the  cessation,  on  the  day  after,  of  the 
fall  of  manna,  and  its  replacement  by  the  "  old  com  of  the 

■  Gni.  iill.  lO-U.  •  Oen,  ivli.  7. 

■  Moid.  Ii.  S.  •  Eiod.  ill.  9C  ;  lUL  S-la 
B  Iall]rar"tbeaUg>l"="UMdlda.''   In  Iw 
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land/'  founds  doubtless,  in  the  houses  and  grain-pits  of  the 
inhabitants.' 

The  taking  of  Jericho  was  evidently  the  first  task  before 
Israel,  for  it  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  passes  up  to 
the  interior,  and  was  thus  the  key  of  the  land.  Till  it  had 
fallen  they  could  not  advance,  for  their  rear  would  be  left 
exposed  ;  but  when  it  was  once  taken,  they  would  be  free  to 
move  forward.  The  copiousness  of  its  water  supply,  and 
the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil,  heightened  by  the  almost 
tropical  heat  of  a  neighbourhood  600  or  700  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  might  well  have  been  another  inducement 
to  the  Hebrews  to  make  it  their  own  ;  but  they  were  in  no 
mood  to  spare  either  the  city  or  its  inhabitants,  and  looked 
upon  the  whole  place  as  accursed. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  spot.  The  torrent  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,  rushing,  when  in  flood,  from  between  the  tre- 
mendous precipices  through  which  it  finds  its  way  from  the 
central  hills,  swept  across  the  plain  to  the  Jordan.  A  little 
to  the  north,  two  copious  springs  welled  out  in  permanent 
streams  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form,  north  and 
south,  the  background  of  the  plain — the  hills  in  whose 
caverns  the  spies  had  hidden.  The  landscape  created  by 
such  strong  brooks,  in  so  warm  a  climate,  and  then  covered 
with  rich  cultivation,  can  still  be  imagined  from  the  masses 
of  tangled  shrubs  still  marking  their  course. 

Such  a  scene  must  have  had  unspeakable  charms  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  its  contrast  to  the  long  privations  of  the  wilder- 
ness. From  their  camp  at  Gilgal,  the  eye  wandered  over  a 
vast  grove  of  majestic  palms,  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth 
and  eight  miles  long,  interspersed  now,  in  the  late  spring, 
with  ripening  corn  fields.     The  yellow  hills  rising  behind, 

I  Josh.  V.  10-19. 
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odI;  heightened  the  chamiB  of  the  landscape  by  their  dreary 
bareness.  At  their  baee,  and  thus  commaQding  the  whole 
view,  embowered  in  verdure,  were  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
Jericho,  a  city  famous  for  its  wealth  and  luxnry  no  less  than 
for  ita  position,  but  the  object  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  Israel, 
as  a  centre  of  that  idol  worship  which  had  left  amongst  them 
the  burning  memories  of  Baal-peor.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
local  seat  of  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  the  consort  of  Baal — 
ite  very  name  meaning  the  city  of  the  Moon,'  which  was  the 
symbol  of  that  goddess.  Hence  it  represented  all  that  was 
foulest  and  most  revolting  in  the  heathenism  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  which  Israel  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  an  abomi- 
nation to  Jehovah,  and,  as  such,  to  be  rooted  out  by  the 
eword  of  Divine  justice,  now  intruet«d  to  their  hands. 
The  only  thought  they  could  entertain  towards  it,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  loathing  abhorrence,  fittingly  expressed 
in  the  command  they  presently  received  from  Joshua,  to 
devote  it  to  destruction,  sparing  from  the  universal  ruin  and 
effacement  only  objects  of  metal,  which  could  be  cleansed 
from  defilement  in  the  purifying  furnace. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  capture  of  this  stronghold  was 
in  keeping  with  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  Human 
agency  was,  in  both  cases,  superseded  by  the  direct  and 
manifest  power  of  God,  and  Israel  made  to  feel  His  presence 
and  His  resistless  might.  In  crossing  the  swollen  river, 
they  had  simply  looked  on  while  nature  was  controlled  on 
their  behalf.  In  the  taking  of  Jericho,  tliey  had  only  to 
obey  commands  which  had  no  natural  relation  to  such  an 
enterprise.  Safe,  as  it  fancied,  within  its  high  and  strong 
walls,  aud,  doubtless,  well-provisioned,  the  city  appeared  as 
if  it  could  defy  the  assault  of  a  force,  however  numerous, 
>  HlUtg,  OMOUcAU,  p.  n. 
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which  had  no  materials  for  a  siege  ;  nor  would  it  fear  block- 
ade, in  the  near  prospect  of  relief  which  it  was  justified  in 
entertaining.  The  crowded  population  must  indeed,  at 
first,  have  been  terror-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  con- 
querors of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  else  they  would  have  opposed 
the  crossing  of  the  river ;  but  when,  instead  of  an  attack, 
they  saw  only,  day  by  day,  strange  circuits  of  the  town  by 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  guarding  their  priests  as  they  bore 
the  Ark  on  their  shoulders,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets/ 
either  of  ram's  horns  or  like  them  in  shape— their  panic 
may  well  have  turned  to  confidence.  That  the  walls  should 
give  way  and  open  a  wide  breach  after  the  seven  circuits  of 
the  seventh  day  must  have  raised  only  one  thought  in  the 
bosom  of  all  Israel — that  the  victory  was  not  theirs  bnt 
God's.  It  is  not  even  hinted  that  one  of  the  earthquakes, 
so  common  in  that  region,  happened  at  the  time,  though 
such  a  coincidence  has  been  imagined. 

The  terrible  sternness  with  which  Joshua  destroyed  the 
whole  population  of  the  city,  and  even  the  cattle  found  in 
it,  has  seemed  to  many  in  strange  contradiction  to  the  mercy 
inculcated  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  and  even  to  the  instincts 
of  nature.  Yet  Israel  was  expressly  commanded  to  "  smite 
and  utterly  destroy  the  Canaanite  race,  showing  no  mercy,'" 
and  '^  to  save  alive  nothing  that  breathed," '  and  it  would 


>  The  phrase  is,  literally,  "  trompets  of  sonndin^  "  or  "  of  jubilee."  It  is  singu- 
lar to  notice  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  number  seven.  Seven  priests  go  before 
the  Ark,  with  seven  trumpets,  for  seven  days,  going  seven  times  round  the  city  on 
the  seventh  day.  The  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  each  lasted  seven  days. 
The  consecration  of  priests  also  took  seven  days.  Seven  victims  were  reqnfared  on 
special  occasions.  To  ratify  an  oath,  was  "  to  seven  it/'  The  number  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  sym))ol  of  completeness  or  perfection,  and  to  have  been,  as 
such,  connected  intimately  with  everything  relating  to  Qod.  It  was  sacred  also 
among  the  Persians  (Bsth.  i.  10, 14),  among  the  ancient  Indians,  and,  to  some  extent, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komans. 

<  Dent.  vlL  2.  «  Dent.  xz.  16. 
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seem  that,  at  Icaat  in  Bomo  casee,  Joshua  liUrally  carried  out 
this  universal  proscription.  Not  only  at  Jericho,  but,  we 
are  told,  throughout  all  the  hilt  country,  the  Negeb,  the 
lowlands,  and  the  slopes,  "  he  left  none  remaining,  but  de- 
atroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded." '  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  to  be  accepted  in  the 
widest  seuBo,  for  wo  find  the  regions  thus  named  aa  entirely 
depopulated,  filled,  for  ages  after,  with  Canaantte  towns  and 
cities,  80  strong  as  not  only  to  shake  oft  the  Hebrew  yoke, 
and  drive  Israel  permanently  to  the  hills,  but  even,  in  Bome 
cases,  to  attack  them  there  and  reduce  them  from  time  to 
time  to  dependence.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  exter- 
mination of  whole  peoples  was  divinely  commanded,  and 
that  the  neglect  to  carry  it  out  to  the  uttennost  is  named  aa 
a  criminal  disobedience  to  Jehovah,  for  which  Israel  had  to 
pay  a  terrible  penalty.* 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  religion  of 
the  Canaanites  be  remembered,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Divine 
purpose  to  develop  among  the  Israelites  a  pure  and  lofty 
Theocracy,  through  which,  hereafter,  the  highest  manifesta^ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earth  was  to  be  made  known 
among  men,  the  apparent  difficulty  in  accepting  the  policy 
commanded  to  Joshua  is  lessened.  The  heathenism  of  Pal- 
estine and  Syria  was  so  foul  and  degrading  in  every  sense, 

'  Jwh.  I.  to.  It  WM  not  nneommon  unong  sncienl  nitloDi  to  "  devote"  persoDS 
or  Chlngl  toutlerdnlnictlaD.  Thus  Ceiar  tvUa  ai  Ih&t  smong  the  (ianlB.  "  when 
tber  hlTO  iHolTcd  to  Oghl,  thef  ofUn  dttott  tboaa  thinitn  Ihey  mtj  lake  In  the  war, 
to  Han,  and  wbea  (he;  liavo  conqueird,  Ihey  bam  Ihe  anlmila  lakcn,"  Jlell.  Oall., 
*l.  17.  Tacltni  l«1la  na  or  the  Uermnndarl,  that  Ibey  ncn:  ancccMriil  In  >  mrwlth 
the  Cattl,  "  beciiue  the  victor*  dnottd  Xbe  a|ipotlD|;  umf  to  Har«  and  Hercnrj,  bj 
which  vow  hoTHi,  men,  and  all  IhlngK  i*ksn  ore  given  up  to  deatractlon,"  Ann., 
xlll.  ST.  LIt;  alao  menllona  a  Bonun  law,  wUcb  rata,  "  Whoever  Injured  a  trlbnne 
of  the  people,  an  ledile.  Jud^.  or  decemrir,  bli  bod  iluU  tie  dnottd  to  Jniilter,  end 
bla  famllT  Mid  Into  alanry."  ill.  15. 

1  jDdK.  IL  S. 
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that  there  is  no  State,  even  at  this  time,  which  would  not 
put  it  down ;  if  necessary,  by  the  severest  penaltiea  Its 
spread  to  Rome  was  bewailed  1,500  years  later  by  the  satir- 
ists of  the  day  as  a  calamity  marking  the  utter  decay  of  the 
times.'  It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  the  land  in  which 
the  Chosen  People  were  to  be  educated  in  the  true  religion, 
so  as  to  become  the  disseminators  of  its  doctrines  through 
the  world,  should  be  cleared  of  whatever  would  so  certainly 
neutralize  the  gracious  plans  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  no  other  means  of  securing  this  great  end 
presented  itself,  in  that  age,  to  the  Hebrew  legislator  or 
reformer,  in  the  presence  of  such  hideous  immorality  and 
corruption,  than  the  rooting  it  out  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword." 

The  results  that  actually  followed  the  imperfect  obedience 
to  the  Divine  command  shew  at  once  the  necessity  and  the 
true  mercy  which  it  embodied,  in  spite  of  its  stemnees. 
Eager  to  enjoy  the  new  land  to  which  they  had  come,  the 
Israelites  soon  lost  their  first  enthusiasm,  and  sought  ignoble 
ease,  by  friendly  alliances  and  intermarriage  with  their 
heathen  neiglibours.  But  the  frequent  and  profound  lapses 
into  idolatry  through  this  course,  proved  how  real  was  the 
danger,  to  protect  tliem  from  which  the  proscription  of  the 
Canaanites  had  been  dictated. 

Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that  the  nations  of  Palestine  had 
had  repeated  warnings  and  a  long  time  for  reformation. 
Forty  years  had  passed  since  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  of  the  wonders  in  Egypt,  had  proclaimed  the 
greatness  of  Jehovah  above  all  gods.  The  recent  conquest 
of  the  kings  of  Gilead  and  Bashau  had  no  less  vividly  shown 
that  a  mighty  invincible  Power  fought  on  the  side  of  IsraeL 

1  Juvenal,  Sat.t  ill.  68  *  Schlottmann,  In  Biehm,  p.  Itti 
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and  rightfully  ckimed  univereal  homage.  The  certain  pun- 
ishmciit  of  impurity  by  this  Almighty  Being  had  been  aeen, 
iiioreover,  in  the  fata]  plugue  with  which  He  had  smitten 
even  His  own  people,  for  mingling  in  the  abominations  oi 
Baal-peor.  lialiab,  in  Jericho,  had  heard  of  these  judg- 
ments, and,  doubtless,  the  conviction  of  the  people  at  large, 
through  the  land,  however  they  may  liiive  stifled  reflection 
was  the  same  as  here,  that  "  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
God  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath." ' 

The  customs  of  these  remote  times  must  not,  besides,  be 
forgotten;  for  a  mode  of  executing  Divine  judgmenta  that 
might  seem  terrible  in  our  age.  was  only  the  natural  course 
of  things  in  antiquity.  To  kill  all  the  men,  or  even  all  the 
population  of  a  conquered  town,  was  the  common  practice 
in  war.  "  I  fought  against  the  city  "  (Ataroth,  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad),  says  King  Mcsha,  on  the  Moabite  stone,  "and  took 
it,  and  slaughtered  all  the  men,  to  pleaae  Chemosh,  the  god 
of  Moab,"  "and  I  put  in  it,  in  their  stead,  the  men  of 
Schiran  and  of  Schacharatli,  to  inhabit  it."  "I  took  the 
town  Nebo  (from  Israel),  and  put  to  the  sword  all  its  inhabi- 
tantB,  seven  chiefs  of  the  tribes  .  .  .  the  women  and  the 
children,  for  Chemosh  had  uttered  a  curse  against  it."' 
Joshua's  course,  therefore,  though  in  his  case  the  execution 
of  a  righteous  judgment  for  terrible  iniquity,  and  an  all- 
wise  preparation  for  a  grand  scheme  of  favoiir  to  mankind 
at  large,  was  only  that  of  the  Canaanitcs  themselves,  in  their 
own  wars,  which  would  have  been  carried  out  on  Israel  had 
they  been  conquerors. 

The  comparative  humanity  of  our  day,  we  must,  more- 
over, remember,  has  been  attained  only  by  the  development 
of  right  feelings  through  thousands  of  years,  and  implies  a 

1  J«b.  IL  11.  >  atiuUai  u.  XrUUUn,  I87I,  p.  BH. 
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public  sentiment  which  the  world  in  Joshua's  day,  and  foi 
ages  after,  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  or  accept. 

If,  further,  contrasted  with  usages  of  war  in  at  least  some 
cases  in  these  fierce  times,  the  sternness  of  Joshua  seems 
wonderful  in  its  dignified  restraint.  Compare  his  action 
with  that  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Assur-Nasir-Pal,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  885  to  B.C.  858. 

"They  brought  me  word," (says  that  monarch) 
"  That  the  city  of  Suri  had  revolted.     .     .     . 
Chariots  and  army  I  collected.     From  the  rebellious  nobles 
I  stripped  off  their  skin  and  made  them  into  a  trophy. 
Some  I  left,  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  to  decay. 
Some  I  impaled  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  stakes. 
Some  I  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pile,  in  order,  on  stakes. 
I  flayed  many  within  view  of  my  land,  and 
Arranged  their  skins  on  the  walls. 
I  brought  Ahiyababa  to  Nineveh.     I  flayed  him,  and 
Fastened  his  skin  to  the  wall.     .    .    ." 

**  I  drew  near  to  Tila. 
I  besieged  the  city  with  onset  and  attack. 
Many  soldiers  I  captured  alive. 

Of  some,  I  chopped  off  the  hands  and  feet ;  of  others,  I  cut  off 
The  noses  and  ears,  and  I  destroyed  the  eyes  of  many. 
One  pile  of  bodies  I  reared  up  while  they  were  yet  alive. 
And  I  raised  another,  of  heads,  on  the  heights  within  their  town. 
Their  boys  and  their  maidens  I  dishonoured."  * 

The  strange  scene,  a  little  later,  after  the  march  of  Israel 
to  Shechem,  helps  us  to  realize  the  spirit  in  which  Joshua 
and  the  nation  carried  out  their  mission  of  conquest  and 
retribution.  Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  they 
gathered  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  Law,  which  proclaimed  a  blessing  upon  purity,  jus- 
tice, order,  and  truthfulness  between  man  and  man  ;  de- 

>  Records  of  ths  Paat^  vol.  iii.  pp.  89  -60.    Cuneiform  Inscrip.  qf  WeaUm  AHa, 
vol.  I.  pp.  17-«7. 
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mande<1  absnlutc  obedience  to  a  lioly  Ood  ;  and  denounced 
curees  on  impurity,  injiietico,  sensuality,  and  wrong-doing.' 
Mere  blood  thirstinees,  or  savage  ferocity,  cannot  be  rightly 
attributed  to  a  jwople  culpable  of  sucli  a  transaction,  however 
different  their  idcae  in  some  respectB  may  have  been  from 
ours.  In  Jericho,  ae  already  said,  they  saw  only  the  pollu- 
tion which  lijid  brought  on  them  terrible  punishment  after 
Itaal-peor,  and  their  fierecnose  was  that  of  a  people  eager  to 
act  as  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  at  once  in  preventing  a 
repetition  of  a  temptation  so  great,  and  in  striking  terror 
into  the  country  at  large,  aa  a  preparation  for  its  conquest. 
It  was  certain,  also,  that  the  camp  at  Gilgal  could  not  be 
safe  with  such  a  stronghold  of  the  enemy  at  hand.  For 
tlioir  own  sakes,  moreover,  the  hatefulness  of  idolatry  in  the 
eight  of  God,  as  shown  in  His  demanding  the  utter  destruc- 
tion not  only  of  the  transgressors,  but  even  of  all  they  had, 
and  of  the  very  city  itself,'  needed  to  be  burned  in  on  their 
souls. 

"  The  Israelites'  swortl,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  in  its  blood- 
iest executions,  wrought  a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  earth,  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  They  seem 
of  very  small  importance  to  us  now,  those  perpetual  contests 
with  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Midianites,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  Philistines,  with  which  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  and  Samuel,  are  almost  filled.  We  may  half 
wonder  that  flod  should  have  interposed  in  such  quarrels, 
or  have  changed  the  course  of  nature,  in  order  to  give  one 
of  these  nations  of  Palestine  the  victory  over  another.     But 

>J(Mll.  1111.18,84. 

>  A  city  wblch  «u  "  devoted  "  M  Ood  bj  ■  cnrae  could  not  b«  rebuilt,  Dent,  dll. 
1&-I7.  But  thl»  Kcmi  to  hire  been  andentood,  Id  [be  cue  of  Jgrlcbo,  onlr  to  lU 
being  reballt  »  ■  foillAed  plue :  for  we  dud  IL  Intubiled  la  (be  Ume  of  Cba  Jndgea, 
■Dd  Joitme  blmull  K>n  It  luBcnJimlo.  Judg.  111.  IS.  l&ua.  i.B.  In  the  ume 
>n  li  wld  M  biTe  uttered  •  cnne  mi  Ulan,  ud  Scipki  od  CKtbage. 
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in  these  contests,  on  the  fate  of  one  of  these  nations  of  Pal- 
estine, the  happiness  of  the  human  race  depended.  The 
Israelites  fought,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.  It 
might  follow  that  they  should  thus  be  accounted  the  enemies 
of  all  mankind :  it  might  be  that  they  were  tempted  by 
their  very  distinctness,  to  despise  other  nations.  Still  they 
did  God^s  work ;  still  they  preserved,  unhurt,  the  seed  of 
eternal  life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  all  other 
nations,  even  tliough  they  themselves  failed  to  enjoy  it.'*  * 

The  country  which  now  invited  conquest  lay  before  the 
camp  of  Israel  as  a  great  mass  of  hills,  rising  from  the  back 
of  Jericho  in  lieight  above  height,  till  its  central  elevation 
reached  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  spot  on  which  they  stood. 
Western  Palestine  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  wide  tangle 
of  mountains,  seamed  by  valleys,  of  all  depths  and  breadths, 
which  on  both  sides  run  east  and  west,  and  form  the  only 
roads  through  the  labyrinth.  The  Dead  Sea,  close  by  Gilgal, 
lies  1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  the  city  of  Jericho 
standing  about  600  feet  above  it ;  but  many  of  the  heights 
before  them  tower,  at  12  or  14  miles'  distance,  to  a  height  of 
2,500  feet  above  its  level.  Some  of  the  cliffs  on  the  Dead 
Sea  rise  2,000  feet  above  the  waters  below,  but  some  hiUfl 
beyond  them,  north  of  Hebron,'  are  2,000  feet  higher,  and 
others,  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  are  still  loftier.'  Beth- 
lehem is  2,550  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  Jebus,  the 
future  Jerusalem,  43  feet  more ;  the  hill  behind  it  on  the 
east,  our  Mount  of  Olives,  2,683  ;  Neby  Samuel,  a  little  to 
the  north,  2,935  ;  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  at  Shechem,  rise  to  the  height  of  2,849  and  3,076 
feet  respectively  ;  and  Shechem  itself  lies  in  a  valley  1,800 

>  Arnold's  Sermons,  vol .  v.  pp.  85-87 . 

*  RAs  esb  Sbakf  ia  2,&70  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  Dead  Sea ;  Maaada,  1,701  feet 

•  Conder^B  ir<tQ>. 
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feet  high,  while  the  tops  of  Mount  Carmel  and  Mount  Tabor 
hare  almost  the  same  elevation.  Mount  Jurmuk,  a  iev 
miles  north-weet  of  the  Sea  of  Qalilee,  was  4,000  feet  high  ; 
and  the  town  of  Safed,  close  by,  looked  over  the  country 
from  a  height  of  2,800  feet.  Kor  were  these  the  only 
heights  worthy  to  be  called  mountains.  Acroas  the  Jordan, 
"  the  hill  of  Bashan  " '  cast  its  shadow  from  an  elevation  of 
5,900  feet,  and,  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  land,  the  vast 
peaks  of  Lebanon,  "  the  whito,"  shine  down  from  the  upper 
skieB  over  great  part  of  the  land.  The  long-drawn  roof  of 
Ilermon,  especially,  over  9,000  feet  high,  flashes  from  its 
anowy  rocks  like  a  cloud  of  light  to  almost  every  point  of 
the  central  northern  landscapes,  for  I  have  looked  up  to  it 
from  the  plain  along  the  coast,  from  the  hills  of  Samaria, 
ind  from  the  wide  level  of  the  Hauran,  its  dazzling,  un- 
stained splendour  filling  the  mind  with  awe  and  rapture 
from  all,  alike. 

The  whole  country,  however,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
is  a  very  small  one,  for  it  measures  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles,  north  and  south,  from  the  one  t«  the 
other,  and  the  paltry  breadth  of  twenty  miles  from  the  coast 
to  the  Jordan,  in  the  north  of  the  land,  increases  slowly  to 
only  forty  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  at 
Gaza,  in  the  south.  Palestine  is,  in  fact,  only  about  the 
size  of  the  small  principality  of  Wales.  It  must  have  seemed 
spacious,'  however,  compared  to  the  narrow  ribbon  of  green 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  constitutes  Egypt, 
though  the  Hebrews,  having  lived  in  the  Delta,  where  the 
cultivable  land  offers  wider  landscapes,  would  contrast  their 
new  home  rather  with  the  Egypt  best  known  to  them  than 
with  that  south  of  their  district. 
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Except  on  the  coasts  the  one  plain  in  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine^ large  enough  to  be  readily  noticeable  on  a  map,  is  that 
of  Esdraelon^  which  measures  fourteen  miles  across  from 
Jenin  to  the  hills  below  Nazareth,  and  about  nine  from  the 
ancient  Jezreel,  on  the  western  slope  of  Oilboa,  to  Ledja, 
the  ancient  Legio,  which  lies  nearly  west  of  it.  The  length 
of  this  fine  open  tract,  from  Jenin  to  the  sea,  on  the  north- 
west, is  about  twenty-five  miles,  but  the  hills  on  its  two 
sides  come  together  five  miles  before  the  Mediterranean  is 
reached,  though  they  soon  open  once  more.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  Mediterranean,  however,  a  level  strip  runs  from  north 
to  south  the  whole  length  of  the  country ;  narrow  on  the 
north,  in  Phoenicia  ;  broadening  to  an  average  of  fiive  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  and  forming  a 
distinct  district  south  of  that  point,  under  the  names  of  the 
plains  of  Sharon  and  of  Philistia.  It  has  been  formed  by 
the  slow  elevation  of  the  land  from  the  sea  and  by  the  waste 
from  the  inland  hills :  its  surface  in  some  parts  consisting 
more  or  less  of  sand  ;  at  others  of  good  soil.  The  sea  line  is 
fringed  with  sand  dunes  which  steadily  advance  over  the 
arable  ground,  and  must  have  long  ago  buried  a  wide  strip 
of  what  in  ancient  times  was  fertile  soil.  At  Askalon  I  saw 
many  fig  and  olive  trees  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  drifting 
sand,  and  all  along  the  coast  one  meets  trees  which  are  only 
kept  alive  by  their  owners  carefully  digging  away  the  sand 
from  around  them,  till  they  are  in  more  or  less  deep  hol- 
lows. At  Gaza,  indeed,  the  sand  has  encroached  several 
miles,  and  tlie  ancient  port  of  Jamnia,  near  Ashdod,  is  in  a 
sandy  waste,  while  Ashdod  itself  has  a  struggle  with  the 
ever  advancing  enemy.  The  surface  of  both  Sharon  and 
Philistia  is  undulating,  with  hillocks  of  indurated  sand  here 
and  there.     Several  i)ermanent  streams  cross  Sharon  and 
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find  their  way  to  the  eea,  thongh  more  or  leee  checked  at 
different  parta  of  their  short  course  by  wide  marshes  from 
their  overflow  and  the  neglect  of  ages.  In  Philistia  there  is 
DO  permanent  stream;  though,  as  in  Sharon,  tliere  are  many 
rough  torrent  beds,  filled  after  winter  or  spring  storms  by  a 
rushing  flood,  which  is  soon  past.  In  the  days  of  Joshua 
this  wide  and  long  stretch  of  fertile  soil  was  the  glory  of 
PaleBtinc,  and,  indeed,  even  now,  it  is  the  richest  part  of  it, 
though  much  more  of  its  surface  is  left  untouched  than  the 
trifie  utilized  at  different  spots.  The  breadth  of  this  great 
plain  is  about  eight  miles  near  Carmel,  on  the  north,  and  at 
Gaza,  in  the  south,  about  twenty,  while  its  entire  length  is 
about  eighty. 

lUsIng  from  this  wide  and  beautiful  expanse,  on  its  inland 
side,  a  long  succession  of  low  hills,  known  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  tlie  Shephelah,  swell  up  to  meet  the  central  moun- 
tains, which  stretoh  along  like  a  purple  wall,  as  one  looks  at 
them  from  the  coast.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Shephelah  rise 
to  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  are  dotted  with  villages, 
round  which  are  patches  of  ploughed  land,  and  wide  ex- 
panses of  pasture,  forming  a  delightful  approach  to  the 
rough  pasbjB  Sy  which  alone  access  is  obtained  to  the  moun- 
tain regions. 

These  heights,  forming  "  highlands,"  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  contrasted  witli  the  "lowlands"  of  the  great  Maritime 
Plain,  are  the  Canaan  of  the  Bible,  for  the  Hebrews  did  not 
gain  till  a  very  late  period  a  permanent  footing  outside 
their  lofty  bounds.  Approached  from  the  south,  they 
greatly  disappoint  ordinary  conceptions  of  Palestine  by  their 
gray  barrenness ;  for,  from  Hebron  north,  to  the  lower  edge 
of  Samaria,  they  shew  only  a  wild  confusion  of  bare  lime- 
Btoae  humps,  the  painful  sterility  of  wliich  is  relieved  only 
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here  and  there^  as  at  Bethlehem^  by  the  fmitfalnesB  of  a 
strip  of  valley  running  beneath.  Nothing  could  be  more 
desolate  than  the  landscape  near  Jerusalem^  and  the  pas 
from  the  Shephelah  to  Hebron  climbs  through  hills  which 
culture  might  redeem  from  barrenness,  but  which  now  rise 
gray  and  dismal,  mile  after  mile.  In  early  times,  howeyer, 
even  these  M'hite  limestone  bosses,  when  duly  terraced  and 
cared  for,  would  be  very  different  from  their  present  state ; 
for  the  flakes  and  splinters  of  stone  separated  by  the  weather 
from  their  parent  mass,  need  only  to  be  kept  together  by  a 
wall  along  the  slope  to  become  rich  soil  in  a  very  short  time. 
Indeed,  at  Nazareth,  I  saw  vines  and  fruit  trees  planted  in 
beds  of  mere  broken  stone,  and  was  assured  that  they  would 
grow  luxuriantly :  the  stone  becoming  pulverized  in  a  few 
seasons. 

In  this  way,  there  is  no  doubt,  surfaces  now  utterly  bar- 
ren were  turned  into  fruitfulness  in  Hebrew  times  ;  in  fact, 
the  traces  of  terraces  on  many  hillsides  show  that  this  mode 
of  creating  fertility  was  universal  in  early  ages.  Even  now, 
in  fact,  we  see  it  at  Bethlehem,  Gibeon,  and  many  other 
places.  The  hills  west  of  the  Jordan  seem  never  in  his- 
torical times  to  have  been  covered  with  such  forests  as  still 
give  special  beauty  to  Giload,  though  they  were  in  some 
places,  as,  for  instance.  Bethel,  rough  with  scrubby  growths 
— the  yaars  of  tlie  Bible — at  least  as  late  as  the  Kings.  There 
are  now,  however,  no  trees  of  very  large  size  west  of  the 
Jordan.  Here  and  there  we  meet  a  good-sized  sycamore  or 
ilex,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  olive  and  other  fruit  trees  break  the 
bareness  of  the  landscape.  Nor  could  the  country  ever  in 
Scripture  times  have  been  watered  as  that  beyond  Jordan 
is.  No  bright  rushing  streams  fall  into  that  river  from  the 
west,  and  we  And  that  the  Hebrews  had  it  held  out  to  them 
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as  one  attraction  of  their  intended  home,  that  they  would 
find  in  it  wells  which  they  had  not  dug — that  is,  water 
cisternB,  hewn  out  in  the  rock.'  The  ground  is  everywhere, 
indeed,  aa  it  were  honeycombed  with  ancient  cisternB,  and 
the  CanaaniteB,  as  this  assurance  proves,  and  as  Ezra  at  a 
later  date  repeats,*  were  famous  for  their  posBessions  of 
many  such  reservoirs.  They  must,  moreover,  have  been 
often  of  great  size,  for  there  was  room  in  the  cistern  dug  by 
Asa  at  Mizpeh,  for  seventy  corpses.*  Palestine  must  thus 
have  been  always  a  waterless  country,  compared  with  the 
districts  beyond  Jordan,  though,  one  would  think,  there 
must  once  liavo  been  as  rich  forests  on  the  hills  to  the  west 
of  the  river  as  are  now  found  to  the  east.  Yet  we  must 
remember  that  Gilead  is  only  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  east  of  Palestine,  and  that  far  the  greater  part  of  it, 
lying  more  to  the  south,  is  smooth  pasture  land,  free  from 
rocks  and  stones,  but  also  from  trees,  like  our  downs,  and 
possibly  Western  Palestine  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
of  this  character.  Now,  at  any  rate,  its  wadys  or  ravines 
are  mere  torrent  beds,  dry  for  most  of  the  year,  and  then 
used  as  the  roads  of  the  country,  but  at  times  filled  for  a 
few  hours  or  days  with  tremendous  rain-floods,  sweeping 
down  from  the  hills. 

The  ascent  from  Jericho  to  the  central  uplands  must 
always  have  been  through  the  gloomy  defile  of  the  Wady 
Kelt,  which  rises  between  towering  precipices  of  utterly 
bare  rock,  with  steep  and  difficult  footing,  over  countless 
loose  stones  of  all  sizes,  to  the  plateau  above.  In  such  a 
gorge,  with  many  side  clefts  in  the  mountain  walls,  from 
which  an  enemy  might  at  any  moment  break  out  to  dispute 
the  passage,  it  was  necessary  to  use  every  precaution  against 

I  OaaL  tL  U.  •  Nek.  Ii.  K.  >  Jw.  iH.  ft 
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Burprise.  At  its  upper  end  stood  a  town  called  Ai,  *'the 
ruins,**  commanding  the  road  to  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,  and 
the  approaches  to  Central  Palestine.  Close  to  it,  on  another 
hill,  rose  Bethel,  and  both  must  be  taken,  to  make  farther 
advance  possible.  Spies,  accordingly,  were  once  more  sent 
out  to  "view  the  country,**  but  in  this  case  their  under- 
estimate of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  led  to  disaster.  Two 
or  three  thousand  men,  they  reported,  were  enough  to  take 
Ai,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  more  to  be  sent.  About 
three  thousand  men  therefore  ascended  the  pass  to  attadc 
it,  but  only  to  meet  with  a  repulse,  and  the  loss  of  thirty- 
six  of  their  number.  Suclr  a  check  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  war  was  more  serious  than  it  would  have  been  later. 
The  terror  among  the  enemy,  which  was  the  strength  of 
Israel,  would  at  once  cease  with  a  gleam  of  success,  and  in 
that  case  the  odds  against  Joshua  would  indeed  be  immense. 
Hitherto  confident  of  victory,  as  the  army  of  God,  it  seemed 
as  if  He  had  forsaken  Israel,  and  "  their  hearts  melted  and 
became  as  water ;  **  even  Joshua,  and  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, rending  their  clothes  and  putting  dust  on  tlieir  heads  in 
sign  of  profound  mourning,  and  casting  themselves  on  their 
faces  before  the  Ark  the  whole  day.  A  panic  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  in,  if  the  people  could  not  be  roused  and 
re-inspirited.  But  tlie  cause  of  the  disaster  was  presently 
disclosed.  The  whole  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho  had  been 
solemnly  devoted  to  destruction,  as  if  the  possession  of  any 
part  of  it  would  bring  pollution,  and  the  prohibition  had 
been  obeyed  with  remarkable  exactness.  There  had,  how- 
ever, been  one  exception.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
unfortunately  for  all,  had  taken  some  gold  and  silver  and 
a  mantle  of  fine  Mesopotamian  manufacture,'  contrary  to 

>  Literally,  **  a  mantle  of  Shinar/.    The  looms  of  the  Eaphratea  were  famona  ti 
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ortlera.  It  wae  a  military  as  well  m  religious  offenco,  for 
Jotthita  hod  no  doubt  felt  tliut  to  let  hie  soldiers  enrich 
themselves  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  city  would  weaken 
discipline,  and  dull  the  lofty  enthusiasm  which  was  their 
strength.  The  offender  and  his  household,  with  all  belong- 
ing to  it,  including  even  his  cattle,  were,  therefore,  at  once 
separated  from  the  camp ;  Achan  being  put  to  death,  and 
bis  oxen,  asses,  and  shoop  destroyed,  at  the  express  command 
of  God.'  His  body  waa  then  burnt,  with  the  carcasses  of  the 
beasts,  and  all  bis  property,  and  a  huge  cairn  raised  over 
them  as  a  memorial.  Some  have  thought  that  his  wife  and 
family  were  put  to  death  with  him,  on  the  ground  that  his 
having  buried  the  spoil  in  his  tent  implied  their  complicity 
in  his  crime,  but  the  words  do  not  seem  to  require  this — the 
plural  used  referring,  it  may  be,  to  his  cattle  of  various 
kinds.'  If,  however,  the  family  perished,  we  may  be  assured 
of  their  guilt,  for  otherwise  they  would  doubtless,  like  the 
children  of  Korah,  have  been  spared.' 

The  Valley  of  Achor,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  name  given  to  the  part  of  the  Wady 
Kelt  at  its  opening,  from  the  mountains  of  Judiea,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Jordan  plateau.  It  means  "  Valley  of  Sorrow," 
and  there  is  a  wady  a  little  south  of  that  of  the  Kelt,  known 
as  Wady  liuoimat,  "  the  door  of  death,"  though  the  name 
etymologically  means  "little  owls,"  and  it  is  fancied  that 

u)tli]iiltT.  "  AHjrian  (camienlf."  Id  later  tlm».  beume  a  prurerb.  la  tha  Nlnctch 
Kuljitiiiea  the  dnu  of  tbe  king  conalaU  ot  >  long  Roirlng  garmvnt  devcending  to  tlie 
■nklea.  eUbonlelf  embroidered,  and  edged  vlth  hinge  and  lueolB.  II  wu  condned 
at  Ibe  wal>(  bj  ■  girdle,  to  which  were  sltached  rorda  with  large  luaeU.  failing  down 
almiMt  to  the  feeL  Over  thla  nbo  a  aecond.  nearly  of  the  aaaie  length,  but  open  In 
front,  appean  to  have  (kcu  tbniwn.  It  wa>  alao  embroidered  and  edged  with  taaaelf , 
Layard'a  JVIncnA,  vol.  11.  p.  31B.  See  vol .  1.  p.  S48.  ThediKlplhie  oflhe  Hebrewi 
mnM  have  been  weD-nlgh  puifect,  when  Achaa  aione  yielded  lo  the  lemptattoQ  to 
plunder.  ■  Josh.  tU.  IS. 

>  KOIiler'B  LfHriadi,  p.  870.    Bsm's.lafAiia.  p.  UK.  '  Haso.  ml  II. 
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the  association  of  the  owl  vritb  death  and  sorrow,  as  a  bird 
of  ill-omen  and  the  harbinger  of  calamity,  may  account  both 
for  the  etymological  and  the  derived  name  given  to  the  spot, 
as  that  on  which  Achan  met  his  fate.  It  is  usual,  even  at 
this  time,  among  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  to  raise  cairns  OTer 
the  bodies  of  women  and  thieves,  or  to  throw  them,  as  wm 
done  with  Absalom,  into  a  pit.  Many  of  the  cairns,  exam- 
ined during  the  survey,  illustrated  this  custom,  proving  to 
have  beneath  them  the  decaying  bodies  of  women,  or  of  men 
slain  in  a  fight,  or  shot  while  stealing.  There  is  a  huge 
cairn  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Wady  Bueimat,  and  as  we  find 
no  mention  of  its  ever  having  been  removed,  while  we  know 
that  the  spot  was  not  cultivated,  it  seems  natural  that  it 
should  be  still  in  existence,  especially  as  this  is  the  only  cairn 
in  that  region,  raised  in  a  valley,  a  second  one  still  met  with 
being  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

The  march  to  Ai  up  the  narrow  and  often  savage  defile  of 
the  Kelt  must  have  been  an  arduous  effort,  as  it  is  a  constant 
ascent  over  the  worst  of  footing.  The  doomed  town  lay  on 
the  rounded  top  of  a  hill  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,  and  ten  miles  off  in  a  straight  line,  though 
the  only  approach  to  it  by  the  Wady  Kelt,  and  then  by  the 
Wady  Suweinit,  past  Michmash,  was  first  east  and  then 
north,  adding  greatly  to  the  distance.  I  was  twice  at  Ai, 
and  rode  on  a  path,  the  old  Koman  road,  along  the  side  of 
the  hill  on  the  crest  of  which  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
the  wady  by  which  Joshua's  militia  came  up  from  the  Jor- 
dan plateau  bending  down  in  a  pleasant  hollow,  below,  for 
near  Ai  the  ground  is  better  than  usual.  Coming  from 
Bethel,  you  ride  over  terribly  stony  hills  for  a  time ;  then 
along  the  Roman  road,  looking  down  into  a  wady  with  steep, 
rocky  sides  :  the  rock  often  coming  to  the  surface  in  bare, 
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flat  eheeta  wliich  give  little  hold  tor  the  smooth  feet  of  the 
horses.  After  a  while  the  prospect  improyes.  A  village  on 
the  hill,  to  the  left,  looks  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  comfort- 
ably well  to  do,  as  indeed  might  be  concluded  from  my  find- 
ing, a  mile  from  it,  some  peasants  plotigbing  with  oxen, 
while  fig  and  olive  trees  dotted  the  slopes,  and  the  valley 
opened  into  a  comparatively  fertile  stretch.  A  well  at  the 
roadside,  with  a  great  stone  on  its  mouth,  and  mins  seen  at 
various  points,  carried  the  thoughts,  meanwhile,  to  the  long 
past.  At  lost,  two  miles  from  Bethel,  the  hill  on  the  left 
was  seen  to  be  enrmonnted  by  a  great  monnd  which  marked 
the  site  of  Ai,  and  was  possibly  the  very  heap  raised  over  it, 
after  its  destruction,  by  Joshua.  The  capture  was  efiecbed 
by  him  through  a  clever  stratagem,  which  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  skilful  leader. 

The  whole  district  is  full  of  deep  hollows,  and  ic  some  of 
these  a  force  of  30,000  men  was  concealed  behind  the  city, 
while  another  body  of  5,000  showed  itself  in  the  ravine  on 
the  other  side,  and  drew  out  the  garrison  after  them  by  a 
pretended  flight ;  the  gates  being  left  open  and  undefended. 
On  this,  at  a  signal  given  by  Joshua,  lifting  up  towards  Ai 
the  light  spear  which  he  always  bore  in  his  hand  or  kept 
elnng  at  his  back,  the  men  in  ambush  pressed  into  the  town, 
and,  having  set  it  on  fire,  cAme  out  at  the  front  gates  to 
intercept  the  garrison  as  they  rushed  back.  But  they  were 
already  lost ;  for  the  feigned  retreat  now  turned  into  a  fierce 
attack  in  front  and  rear.  In  a  few  hours  nothing  remained 
of  Ai  but  the  blackened  stones.  Before  night  its  king  had 
been  put  to  death  and  exposed  on  one  of  the  trees  near  the 
town'  till  nightfall,  when  the  law  required  that  the  body 
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should  be  taken  down.  As  a  final  disgrace,  it  was  then  con- 
temptuously buried  under  a  great  cairn  of  stones  thrown  bj 
the  host  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of  the 
city.  This  practice  is  still  observed,  large  cairns  being 
erected  over  those  slain  in  battle  in  Moab  as  they  were  in 
England  in  pre-historic  times.  It  seems  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  great  stone  heap  of  El  Tell,  on  the  site  of  Ai,  may  be 
the  very  cairn  heaped  up  over  the  unfortunate  king  at  his 
town  gates.  With  their  chief,  all  the  inhabitants,  men  and 
women  to  the  number  of  12,000,  were  put  to  the  sword,  but 
the  Israelites  were  permitted,  in  this  case,  to  retain  the  spoil 
and  the  cattle.  Bethel,  two  miles  north-west,*  also  fell  now 
into  Joshua's  hands,  though  it  was  apparently  afterwards 
retaken  by  the  Canaanites. 

A  sure  footing  in  the  land  had  now  been  obtained,  and 
such  a  dread  of  the  invaders  excited  amongst  the  inhabitants 
as  of  itself  made  them  resistless.  Indeed,  the  population  of 
Central  Palestine  seems  to  have  fled  before  them,  for  no  in- 
timation of  a  struggle  wdth  them  is  found  either  in  Joshua 
or  Judges.  Perhaps  the  subdivision  into  small  communities, 
incapable  of  prompt  united  action,  may  have  aided  the  gen- 
eral demoralization,  and  it  is  noticeable  besides,  that  very 
few  fortified  towns  are  mentioned  in  this  region.'  But  the 
terrible  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  sufficiently  accounts  for  a  uni- 
versal panic,  and  abandonment  of  all,  before  the  advancing 
Hebrews.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  a 
general  flight,  in  a  verse  of  Isaiah.*  "  In  that  day,'*  says  he, 
"  his  strong  cities  shall  be  as  the  forsaken  tract  of  the  wood- 
land and  of  the  summits,  which  men  forsook  because  of  the 

>  Bethel  lay  2,890  feet  above  the  sea.     Great  Pal.  Map. 

*  Josh.  li.  9,  24  ;  v.  1  ;  ix.  9,  24.    In  the  list  of  conquered  cities  in  chap,  zii.,  there 
are  none  in  Central  Palestine  except  Ai  and  Bethel.    See  toI.  i.  p.  806. 

•  laa.  xvll.  0. 
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children  of  Israel ; " '  wonls  which  the  SeptiiagiDt  rendere, 
more  explicitly,  "  the  cities  will  be  forsaken,  aa  the  Amor- 
itee  aud  the  llittites  forsook  tlieirs  before  the  sons  of  Israel." 
Some  of  the  fugitives  seem  even  to  have  emigrated  to 
Africa,  if  we  can  trust  the  statement  of  Procopius'  that  two 
marble  pillars  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Numidian  town  Tigisis, 
with  a  Phoenician  inscription,  in  these  terms  :  "  We  are  those 
who  fled  from  the  face  of  Jesus  (Joshua)  the  robber,  the  son 
of  Nun."  Suidas'  states  this  also;  giving  the  words  as, 
"  We  are  Canaanit«a,  whom  Jesus  the  robber  drove  out," 
and  the  Talmud  states  that  the  Girgasites  driven  out  by 
Joshua  wandered  to  Africa,*  The  fierce  measures  at  Jericho 
and  Ai,  like  Cromwell's  storming  of  Drogheda,  had,  never- 
theless, proved  more  merciful  in  the  end  than  a  gentler 
course  could  have  been.  Joshua  could  liavo  said,  as  Crom- 
well did  after  Drogheda :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future,"'  for  this  sternness 
ended  the  Irish  war.  Had  the  Israelites  followed  up  with 
vigour  their  first  successes,  nothing  could  have  hindered  their 
crushing  all  opposition,  and  rendering  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  for  all  time  to  come.  But 
they  left  their  work  half  done,  and  paid  a  heavy  penalty  in 
consequence. 

Such  amazing  success  opened  the  way  soon  after  for  an 
incident  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation, 
(lod  had  commanded,  through  Mosesj'that  the  tribes  should, 

>  So  OewnlaB  atd  Bvuld.  Thne,  nunj  laneLite  cittee  were  tbuidoDed  afler  the 
rlrfvit  of  OllbM.    1  Bam.  xiil.  T. 

•  in  Bdio  randaUie,  11. 10.  ■  f.  v.  X>H4r. 

•  Jn-iu.  TV.  SeMAU,  vl.  W  c.  Svnld  njccta  the  noiT  or  ProcoptDi,  but  Oneti 
(cceptB  It. 

•  C'mrlTle'i  CfnmmB,  U.  lit. 

•  DoDL  III.  t. 
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as  soon  as  practicable,  assemble  at  Shechem,  in  the  centre  of 
the  land^  to  renew  tlieir  allegiance  to  Him^  and  to  hear  onoe 
more  the  proclamation  of  the  conditions  on  which  He  gave 
them  the  country.  Accordingly,  all  the  nation^  including 
the  women  and  the  children,  and  even  the  multitude  of 
other  races  which  had  come  up  with  them  from  Egypt,  were 
led  on  a  stupendous  pilgrimage,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  at  Gilgal,  to  the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  in  the  midland  hills.  It  was  a  spot  sacred  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  for  there  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  in  turn 
pitched  their  tents,  and  there  the  latter  had  bought  the  field 
in  which  they  were  now  to  bury  the  mummy  of  Joseph,  as 
he  had  commanded  their  forefathers,  hundreds  of  vears 
before.  The  well  that  Jacob  had  dug  was  also  before  their 
eyes,  and  the  oak  beneath  which  he  had  buried  the  idol- 
atrous images  and  ear-rings  of  his  encampment.  The  valley 
itself,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Palestine,  was 
worthy  of  the  great  national  act  they  had  assembled  to  per- 
form. Running  east  and  west,  with  a  width  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile,  it  is  hemmed  in  between  the  twin 
mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  summits  of  which  are  two 
miles  apart,  in  a  line.  Bright  rivulets,  fed,  as  the  natives 
say,  by  no  fewer  than  eighty  springs,  run  down  the  slopes 
and  sparkle  over  the  sunny  glen  ;  gardens  surround  the 
walls  of  Nablous,  the  modern  representative  of  Shechem, 
which  nestles  close  under  the  shadow  of  Gerizim  ;  and  leafy 
figs,  walnuts,  mulberries,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
vines,  and  plums,  enclose  it  in  verdant  beauty.  Gerizim 
towers  1,000  feet  above  the  valley,  on  its  south  side,  in  huge 
steps  of  light-coloured  limestone,  full  of  caves,  surmounted 
by  dark  blue  masses  of  the  same  stone  rising  in  ledges  and 
shelves  to  the  summit.     Ebal,  on  the  north  side,  rises  two 
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hundred  feet  above  Gerizim,  in  a  geDtler  dope  of  steel-bluo 
rock,  with  precipitous  cliffs  atop ;  its  north  side,  like  that 
of  the  other  hill,  rich  in  springs,  from  the  dip  of  the  strata, 
but  its  south,  even  when  richly  covered  with  com  in  sum- 
mer, dependent  on  rain  and  irrigation  for  its  fertility.  In 
spring  thousands  of  flowers  of  every  colour  amongst  the 
grass,  in  the  valley  itself  and  on  the  slopes,  in  tho  meadon's 
and  over  the  open  ground,  make  the  spot  still  more  delight- 
ful. Indeed,  wherever  water  reaches,  either  naturally  or 
otherwise,  it  is  paradise,  nearly  all  tho  year  round,  but 
where  water  fails,  the  barrenness  is  well-nigh  complete.  Yet 
it  is  a  wondrous  valley  in  the  thirsty  East. 

The  ascent  of  Gerizim  is  made  on  horseback,  from  ite 
western  side,  but  I  found  part  of  it  very  sleep  indeed. 
Gardens,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Nablous,  ran  up  tho 
hill  for  some  distance ;  a  strong  rush  of  bright  water,  in 
which  women  were  washing  their  household  linen,  men  per- 
forming their  ablutions,  and  children  paddling,  flows  west- 
ward behind  the  houses ;  grain  was  waving  on  terraces,  often 
built  at  parts  so  steep  that  it  seemed  a  wonder  their  walls 
could  be  raised  at  all ;  vines,  flgs,  and  olives  were  waving 
wherever  there  was  room,  far  up  the  mountain  sides.  The 
track  of  ascent  was,  however,  very  stony  and  quite  wild. 
On  the  top  there  is  a  long,  undulating  stretch  before  you  get 
to  the  eastern  end,  much  of  the  space  being  sown  with  grain, 
or  ploughed,  though  there  were  reaches  of  bare  rock.  The 
east  end  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  church, 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  must  have  been  early. 
The  walls  of  the  castle  are  nine  feet  thick,  and  enclose  a 
great  piece  of  ground,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  There  Is  also  a  great  reservoir,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  sixty.    The  view  from  the 
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castle  was  one  of  the  finest  I  saw  in  Palestine.     To  the 
north  rose  the  bare  side  of  Ebal^  terraced   where  possible, 
with  gardens  of  prickly  pear  on  the  lower  ledges,  and  corn 
on  the  higher,  though,  as  a  whole,  the  mountain  rose  gray 
and  desolate.     The   water  for   the  vegetation    is  obtained 
from  cisterns,  there  being,  as  I  have  said,  no  springs  on  the 
south  side.     Between  the  two  mountains  was  the  smiling 
valley,  Joseph's  tomb,  marked  by  its  mosque,  Jacob's  well, 
and  just  outside  Ebal,  facing  east,  the  village  of  Sjchar, 
from   which  the  woman  of   Samaria  came  ;   on   the  east, 
north,  and  south,  the  grand  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Mui- 
nah,    with   island -like   knolls,    crowned   with   villages  and 
clumps  of  olives  and  figs ;  green  patches,  brown  plough- 
land,  and  gray  pasture  filling  up  the  broad  open.     Then, 
looking  east,  a  sea  of  low,  round  hills,  well  cultivated  and 
rough  with  olives  and  figs.     On  the  west  lay  Joppa,  thirty- 
six  miles  off,  at  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  the  chasm  of  the 
Jordan  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 

I  did  not  go  up  Mount  Ebal,  but  the  view  from  it  is  even 
finer  than  from  Mount  Gerizim.  On  the  north  one  sees 
Safed,  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  snowy  Hermon,  flashing  in 
the  upper  sky,  with  Thirza,  once  the  capital  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  on  a  very  steep  hill  ;  on  the  west,  Joppa  and  the 
sea ;  on  the  south,  the  hills  over  Bethel ;  and  on  the  east, 
the  eye  ranges  over  the  great  table-land  beyond  the  Jordan. 
On  the  top  there  is  a  ruin  over  ninety  feet  square,  with  walls 
twenty  feet  thick  of  unhewn  stones,  without  mortar,  and 
the  remains  of  chambers  ten  feet  square  inside.  What  could 
this  place  have  been  ? 

There  is  no  trace,  I  may  say,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  the 
old  Samaritan  Temple,  but  the  hill  is  still  sacred  to  the 
remnant  of  Samaritans  surviving  in  Nablous. 
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Having  selected  hnge  atones,  and  made  them  Btnooth  with 
a  coating  of  "  plaster,"  Joshua  caused  an  abstract  of  the 
Law  to  be  inscribed  on  them,  and  then  set  them  ap  on 
Mount  Ebal.'  An  altar  of  unhewn  stones  was  next  r^sed, 
close  by  them,  that  their  erection  might  be  consecrated  by 
burnt  sacrifices  and  peace  offerings.  The  tribes  which  had 
sprung  up  from  the  lawful  wives  of  Jacob  then  took  up 
their  place  on  Mount  Ebitl,  while  those  descended  from  the 
handmaids  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  with  Beuben  and  Zebnlun, 
stood  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  priests,  with  the  Ark,  occnpy- 
itig  the  valley  between  the  two  hills,  snrroandcd  by  the 
eldere,  ofUcers,  and  judges  of  the  nation.  The  wholo  Iaw, 
as  given  by  Mosen,  was  now  read  aloud  to  the  vast  mul* 
titude — those  on  Mount  Ebal  responding  with  a  loud  Amen 
to  the  rehearsal  of  the  curses  for  disobedience,  and  those  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  similarly,  to  the  recital  of  the  blessings  for 
obedience.  Such  a  scene  transacted '  about  twelve  hundred 
years  before  the  first  Punic  War,'  and  one  thousand  yeara 
before  Socrates,'  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  for 
when  did  any  other  nation  thus  pledge  itself  to  a  high 
religious  life  us  the  recognized  condition  of  its  prosperity  ? 
Even  the  curses  pronounced  are  peculiar  to  Israel ;  for  they 
are  directed  not  only  against  such  crimes  as  murder,  but 
also  against  idolatry  ;  disobedience  to  parents  ;  inhumanity 
to  the  blind,  to  strangers,  widows,  or  orphans;  or  the 
removal  of  the  landmark  of  a  neighbour.  Modem  legislation 
is  slowly  striving  towards  a  standard  so  generous,  pure,  and 
lofty. 

1  Klepert'*IflpElTei  the  helgbta  above  the  HcMlltcmiicnn  Bi  :— Bbs],  B,MOf«i; 
the  ville;,  1.BB3  r«et ;  Oerliim,  1398  rect.  Tha  Palutlae  aaner  glitt  t,8(a.S  teet  foi 
(iendm.  wd  S,(nS.S  for  Bbal.  DudI,  uvll.  4. 

*  Ttae  Ikble  to  Scbcnkel't  fiiM  Laleon  kIt«>  h.c.  HSU  u  thsdUe  ot  ttaaCoo^ 
gnent  or  PrOntlDe.    Ewild  ■uign*  B  c.  1«0u  tbe  date, 

■  1.0.  Mt-su.  •  i.  B.C.  VB-a,  d.  B.C.  m. 
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That  the  laws  should  have  been  inscribed  on  plaster  maj 
seem  ill  fitted  to  secure  their  permanent  preservation^  but 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  makes  even  such  material  as  last- 
ing as  the  hardest  stone  elsewhere.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  at  Sinai,  though  only  surface  scratches^  are  as  distinct 
as  ever,  after  perhaps  two  thousand  years ;  and  in  Egypt  in- 
scriptions and  paintings,  on  plaster,  are  still,  after  the  lapse 
of  even  longer  periods,  as  perfect  as  when  first  made. 

A  difficulty  has  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
voice  being  heard  over  the  space  required  by  so  great  a  mul- 
titude, but  the  clear  dry  air  of  the  East  carries  sounds  to 
great  distances.  I  had  not  myself  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  range  of  the  voice  from  Ebal  or  Gerizim,  but  many  trav- 
ellers have  found  that  the  Bible  narrative  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  their  own  experience. 

*'  On  a  perfectly  clear  and  windless  day  in  spring,"  says  a 
very  recent  traveller,  ^'  I  stationed  two  persons  on  Mount 
Ebal,  myself  and  an  attendant  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  sev- 
eral persons  in  the  valley  between  the  mountains.  Beading 
aloud  from  a  height  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  our  little 
audience,  not  only  did  they  hear  our  words  distinctly  and 
we  their  Amens,  but  each  speaker  heard  the  words  of  the 
other  speaker  across  a  distance  of  fully  half  a  mile.'"  In  the 
same  way,  at  Masada,  Tristram  tells  us,  he  and  a  friend 
could  not  only  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  third  person 
at  more  than  six  hundred  yards  distance,  but  several  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  friend  to  each  other 
were  distinctly  heard.' 

Having  thus  formally  consecrated  themselves  once  more 
to  Jehovah,  and  having  taken  possession  of  Palestine  in  His 

1  Bev.  Dr.  Wiiislow,  In  PaUitine  ExplorcUUm  Fund  Reports,  Jan.,  1801,  p.  Ttt. 
*  Land  qf  Moabt  p.  88.    See  also  Pal,  Fund  Bep.^  18?(K  p.  6S. 
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dsme,  subject  to  the  condition  of  obedience  to  His  Law, 
which  He  imposed — the  yaet  maltitade  retnmed  to  Gilgal, 
which  was  still  the  headquarters  of  the  tribes.  But  the 
lengthened  interval  of  quiet  which  had  followed  the  first 
victories  was  presently  to  be  rudely  disturbed.  The  con- 
quest of  the  central  district  had  alarmed  the  numerous  petty 
kings  of  the  Negeb  and  of  the  western  lowlands,  and  led 
them  for  a  time  to  league  together,  to  drive  back  the  invad- 
ers beyond  the  Jordan. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  Canaanite  towns  in  the  district 
north  of  Jerusalem,  terrified  by  the  success  and  the  stem 
measures  of  the  Hebrews,  hastened  to  submit  to  Joshua. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Gibeon,  the  "'high  town,"  a 
royal  city,  "  greater  than  Ai,"  and  famous  for  the  valour  of 
its  citizens.'  Its  modern  representative,  a  large  village, 
stands  on  an  isolated,  flat-topped,  low  height,  about  six 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  an  open  plain,  not  far 
from  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  by  which  the  cen- 
tral country  is  approached,  in  that  part,  from  the  lowlands 
on  the  coast.  It  was  thus  a  place  of  high  importance  for  the 
defence  alike  of  the  hill  country  from  attacks  by  an  enemy 
from  the  sea  plain,  and  of  that  fertile  region  from  invasion 
by  an  assailant  from  the  hills.  The  height  on  which  it 
is  perched  is  of  a  striking  form,  the  yellowish-white  lime- 
stone of  which  it  consists  rising  in  horizontal  layers,  with 
exposed  edges,  in  successive  steps,  each  of  which  forms  a 
terrace  richly  planted  with  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
The  space  on  the  top  could  never  have  given  room  for  a 
large  town,  according  to  onr  ideas,  and  this  may  help  to 
measure  the  importance  of  the  Canaanite  towns  of  which  it 
was  the  head,  as  the  largest  among  them.    There  are  still. 
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however,  massive  ruins  on  the  hill  which  speak  of  its  an- 
cient strength  and  importance,  though  they  date,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Under  the  hill,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  sides  is  a  rich 
and  well-tilled  valley  ;  the  property  of  the  villagers.  On  the 
east  rise,  at  no  great  distance,  the  rounded  swells  on  which 
stood  Rama  and  Gibea  of  Saul.  North-west  a  fine  plain 
stretches  out.  On  the  south-west  an  olive  plantation  sepa- 
rates the  hill  from  its  lower  wave,  beyond.  The  straight 
furrows  in  the  black  fields,  alternating  with  green,  are  very 
pleasant  to  see,  and  the  terraces,  which  are  chiefly  on  the 
east  side,  add  to  the  attractiveness.  Several  springs  flow 
out  from  them,  the  sources  from  which  the  '*  pool  of  Gib- 
eon  ^'  was  supplied.  It  is  now  dry,  however,  but  it  must 
have  deserved  its  name  of  "  the  great  water  of  Gibeon,"  in 
old  times,  for  it  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth. 

With  this  *'city^'  were  allied  three  others — Chephirah, 
*'  the  hamlet,''  about  eight  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem 
— now  called  Kefirah  ;  Beeroth,  ^^  the  wells,''  or  *'  springs," 
now  Birch,  on  the  main  track  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem 
and  the  north,  still  a  fairly  large  village,  looking  down  from 
a  hill  in  a  stony  and  barren  neighbourhood,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  boasting  about  seven  hun- 
dred Mohammedan  inhabitants ;  and  Kiriath-jearim,  which 
Dr.  Eobinson  proposed  to  identify  with  a  village  seven  and 
one-half  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  Jaffa  road,  but  which 
Conder  thinks  he  has  rediscovered  in  a  ruin  called  '*  Erma," 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  Holy  City,  near  Bethshemesh. 
Of  this  league  Gibeon  was  the  soul,  and  it  deserved  to  be  so 
from  its  diplomatic  cleverness.  Dressing  up  some  of  its 
people  in  old  clothes,  and  clouted  shoes,  as  if  they  had 
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come  from  a  great  distance  and  had  worn  out  everything  in 
slow  course  ;  hard,  mouldy  bread  was  carried  in  "  old  sacks/" 
probably  the  hair-cloth  bags  in  which  Orientals  pack  up,  for 
convenient  transport  on  the  backs  of  animals,  all  they  need 
for  a  journey,  including  their  tent-cover,  pots,  provisions, 
etc.;  their  ^^wine  bottles^'  were  wine-skins,  such  as  are 
still  used,  consisting  of  the  entire  skin  of  a  goat  or  other 
creature,  and  these,  as  if  they  had  been  long  used,  were 
patched  or  tied  up  with  cords — altogether,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  come  from  some  very  distant  part,  and  they  car- 
ried out  the  deception  so  well  in  representing  themselves  to 
have  done  so,  that  Joshua  made  peace  with  them  and  prom- 
ised them  their  lives.  Three  days  later,  however,  the  trick 
they  had  played  came  to  light,  and  raised  a  fierce  murmur- 
ing against  their  chiefs  among  the  Hebrews.  But  the  oath 
sworn  could  not  be  retracted.  They  must  be  spared  in  spite 
of  the  thirst  for  their  blood  on  the  part  of  the  host,  but 
they  would  have  no  more,  at  least,  than  their  bare  lives,  for 
they  were  solemnly  cursed  by  Joshua,  and  sentenced  to  be 
henceforth,  in  all  their  generations,  slaves  of  the  meanest 
kind,  wood-cutters  and  water-carriers,  to  the  conquering 
race. 

That  the  Gibeonite  confederacy  should  have  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Joshua,  without  fighting,  was  very  alarming  to 
all  the  local  chiefs,  far  and  near,  for  the  possession  of  their 
small  territories  gave  the  Hebrew  leader  the  command  of  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  threatened  to  make  it  easy  for  him 
to  cut  off,  in  detail,  all  who  might  venture  to  oppose  him, 
even  on  the  wide  and  rich  sea-coast  plain.  Taking  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  Joshua^s  absence  at  Gilgal,  the  chiefs,  or 
*'  kings, ^'  of  Jerusalem  ;  of  Hebron,  twenty  miles  south  of 
it;  of  Jarmuth^  or  Yarmuth^  some  miles  south- west  of  it; 
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of  Lachish^  scyentcen  miles  east  of  Oaza^  on  the  mound  now 
called  El  Hasy,  a  strongly  fortified  town  ;  and  of  Eglon,  a 
town  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Gaza — five  in  all,  each  with 
its  petty  district,  banded  together,  and  pressing  up  into  the 
hill  country,  doubtless  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  invested 
Gibeon,  the  ciders  of  which  instantly  sent  word  to  Joshua, 
at  Gilgal,  demanding  help.  Acting  with  quick  decision,  he 
set  off  at  once  on  receiving  the  summons,  climbing  all  night 
up  the  Wady  Kelt,  with  its  gray,  mountain-high  cliffs, 
frow^ning  narrow  gorges,  and  wildly  rough  footing,  by  a 
forced  march,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  chosen  men, 
and  before  dawn  reached  the  open,  rolling  ground  from  which 
Gibeon  rises,  on  its  hill,  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
Gilgal.  On  this  wide  space  the  host  of  the  kings  had  en- 
camped. The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Hebrews,  at  sunrise, 
where  all  had  been  security  when  they  lay  down  at  last  night- 
fall, threw  the  ^'  Amorite ''  bands  into  the  wild  panic  of  a 
surprise.  The  remembrance  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  with  the  mas- 
sacres that  followed  ;  the  impression  made  by  such  ominouB 
vigour  as  had  brought  peril  on  them  so  swiftly  where  they  had 
no  dream  of  danger ;  the  sight  of  a  foe  before  whom  none 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  stand ;  their  loud  and  terrible  war- 
cries,  and  rushing  onset,  at  once  filled  all  hearts  in  the  camp 
of  the  allies  with  dismay.  Headlong  flight,  to  save  their 
lives,  was  the  only  thought.  Away,  in  dire  confusion,  the 
whole  force  rushed  towards  the  pass  by  which  they  had 
mounted  from  the  sea-plain.  It  was  the  pass  of  Beth-horon, 
^'  the  hollow  way,^'  or  ^^  pass,^'  rough  as  well  as  steep  even 
now,  but  then,  and  in  all  after  days  of  Jewish  history,  the 
*'  king^s  way  ^*  from  the  hills  to  the  lowlands.  Here,  in  long 
after  days,  Judas  Maccabaeus  overcame  the  Syrian  general, 
Nicanor,  and  by  this  rude  track  St.  Paul  was  led  as  a  prifr 
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oner,  on  hia  night  march  to  CffiBarea.  Here,  also,  in  earlier 
timeB,  the  Philistines  often  found  their  way  when  invading 
Isruei  in  the  daya  of  Saul.'  The  pass  begins  about  twelve 
miles  Bouth-weat  of  Bethel,  and  Binks  to  the  north-west  for 
nearly  two  miles,  till  it  opens  beyond  the  hills,  on  the  wide 
and  gentle  slopes  of  Ajalon,  wlience  the  way  to  the  lowlands, 
still  nine  hundred  feet  below,  ia  eaay.  Looking  down,  from 
the  top  of  the  pass,  where  a  village,  the  Upper  Beth-horon, 
still  eurnves,  the  truck  winds  down  the  hill  by  an  open  path, 
and  enters  on  its  direct  course  to  the  sea-plain  only  after 
leaving  behind  it  a  broad  valley  dotted  on  its  slopes  with 
olivea;  dry  atone  walls,  and  shapeless  hedges  of  prickly 
pear,  enclosing  patches  of  grain,  or  clumps  of  fruit  trees, 
and  varied  by  gentle  slopes  and  narrow  levels,  growing  only 
thorny  wUd  shrubs,  and  thick  with  loose  stones,  till  the  last 
bend  of  the  hills  shats  olT  its  approach  to  Ajalon.  Seen 
close  at  hand,  however,  as  one  goes  down,  the  descent  from 
the  upper  village  to  the  lower,  two  miles  below,  is  very 
rough,  after  fairly  entering  on  the  pass.  The  track  runs,  at 
times,  over  wide  sheets  of  smooth  rock,  and,  at  others,  over 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata,  or  over  stretches 
of  square  stones  Ifud  in  past  ages  as  a  causeway,  or  down 
Btepa  rudely  cut  in  the  rocks.  It  takes  an  hour  to  climb 
from  the  lower  village  to  the  higher,  and  one  feels  that 
either  in  ascending  or  descending,  a  hostile  force  would  fare 
ill  at  the  bauds  of  a  determined  enemy,  whether  defending 
the  pass,  or  pursuing  a  retreating  host.  Even  as  you  come 
near  the  lower  village,  it  is  hard  to  get  over  the  beds  of 
stones  which  lie  deep  on  the  track,  and  it  is  only  beyond  it 
that  the  footing  becomes  easy,  and  the  country  opens. 
Bushing  in  headlong  confusion,  a  torrent  of  panic-stricken 

I  18Hi.xiU.lS.    1)1mctU.S9.    Act>zzU.Bl. 
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fugitives,  down  this  long,  diflScult  descent,  equal  to  that  of 
a  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  the  terror  of  the  crowd  was 
increased   by  one  of  the  sudden  and   terrible   storms  not 
unfrequent  in   Palestine ;   great  hailstoneB    striking  down 
fiercely  on  them  as  they  fled.     What  such  an  outburst  of 
hail  implies  may  be  judged  from  an  instance  told  by  Com- 
modore Porter  of  a  hail-storm  which  broke  over  him  and 
his  party  while  he  was  crossing  the  Bosphorus  in  a  boat 
One  of  the  boatmen  had  his  hand  literally  smashed,  a  second 
was  much  injured  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  others  were  all 
more  or  less  hurt.     One  hailstone  broke  the  blade  of  an  oar. 
Two  men  were  killed  on  shore,  and  many  had  limbs  broken. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  ice  picked  up  were  over  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  many  three-quarters  of  a  pound.     A  letter  I 
received  lately  from  an  English  gentleman  in  Iowa  is  equally 
striking.     The  crops,   says   he,   promised  extremely  well. 
Then  came  a  hail-storm,  at  the  end  of  August,  which  en- 
tirely wiped  out  of  existence  all  the  standing  crops,  killed 
sheep,  geese,  and  poultry  by  the  hundreds,  and    left  the 
miserable  farmers  with  nothing  to  live  upon  through  the 
winter.      Hail-storms    of    extreme   severity  are  sometimes 
caused  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  at  unwonted  times,  as  with 
us,  by  a  sudden  blast  of  cold  freezing  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  rain,  and  such  a  storm  broke  on  the  bewildered 
"Amorites''  now.     Then  occurred  that  incident  which  had 
already  been  the  theme  of  the  poets  of  Israel  before  tho 
Book  of  Joshua  was  written,  and  had  been  recorded  in  the 
*^  Book  of  Jasher,^'  or  ''  the  Upright,^'  *  apparently  a  collec- 

>  The  Book  of  Jasher  is  also  alladed  to  in  2  Sam.  i.  18 :  "  Also  be— Darid— bade 
them  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  (song  of  the)  bow  :  behold,  it  is  written  fai  the 
Book  of  Jasher.''  The  qaotation  from  this  book  apparently  ends  at  the  doae  of 
Yerse  15,  for  it  is  evident  that  Joshaa  did  not  return  to  Gilgal  immediately  after  the 
battle,  bat  only  after  the  campaign  to  the  south  country  had  closed  (ver.  43^.    In 
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tion  of  odee  ia  praise  of  tho  heroea  of  lerael.  Tho  hills 
behind  the  Hebrew  leader  hid  Gibeon,  but  the  sun  was  still 
high  above  them,  coming  westward,  and  the  pale  moon, 
then  in  its  third  quarter,  showed  white  aud  faint  through 
tile  storm.  Darkness,  it  waa  to  be  feared,  would  come  all 
too  soon,  and  stop  the  pursuit,  and  the  foe  wonld  get 
through  the  pass  without  its  defeat  being  crushing  and 
fioal.  The  moment,  to  a  man  of  Joshua's  cast,  must  have 
been  felt  to  be  one  of  supreme  importance,  aud,  as  a  quota- 
tion from  an  ancient  record  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Tribes 
— the  Book  of  Jasher — tells  ub,  hie  emotion  took  utterance, 
as  was  fitting  with  such  a  man,  in  an  appeal  to  God  to  aid 
him.  "Sua,"  cried  he,  as  this  old-world  extract  informa 
us ;  "  stand  thou  still  upon  Oibeon,  come  no  farther  to  the 
west ;  aud  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  AjalcQj"  where  light 
to  pursue  would  be  sorely  needed.  "  And,"  adds  tho  quota- 
tion, "the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 

^xplanAtlon  of  the  puBrnfie,  If  r.  Qrofier,  SecretKrx  of  the  SDiidaj4Choo]  Union,  UTS 
Tenaa  IS  lo  lit,  "  u  extncli  from  rtcogaitid  poetr;,  ehonld  uanradlj  bs  tnUed  M 
■aeh.  It  (be  IllemI  moaning  were  pnt  dd  olher  puaagea  of  ■  Btmllir  kind,  tbsreanJt 
wonld  be  ■irilciag  ;  w,  for  eumple,  Debonh  nj*  UuU  'the  sUra  In  itieti  nnnM 
foaght  >e*ln>t  Slnen,'  or  '  Lho  hllla  melLed  like  vu  U  tbe  presence  of  Ibe  Lord.' " 
The  Rer.  Sunncl  Coi  thinlu  (be  Irae  eipluutlon  ta  thit  Joahoa  beaonght  Qod  [bit 
the  blick  doudg  or  the  >torm  driving  np  the  pus  fram  the  eel  might  not  be  sllawed 
to  blot  out  the  ann  and  thns  bring  night  prenutntel]',  before  big  vlctarr  wu  com- 
plete. When  the  ann  ahone  out  agitn  from  the  tempeit,  and  the  moon  alood  Clew 
in  the  ekj,  hla  pnjei  wonld  be  anawered. 

"It la  utonlabing,"  uja  Herder,  "that  thia  One  puaage  hu  been  ao  long  ml*. 
nndcratood.  Joaboi  ittacksd  the  Amoritea  In  the  earl;  morning,  and  tbe  battle 
coDIInned  till  night;  that  It,  for  a  long  day  which  eeemed  to  protract  ItMlf  Into 
night,  to  eoiDplele  the  rictorr.  The  ran  and  moon  were  wUneaaea  of  Joahna'a  great 
deeds,  and  held  their  conree  Id  tbe  mldat  of  hearen  till  the  trlnrapb  wm  perfect. 
Wbo  doea  not  recognize  thIa  aa  poetrr.  even  tf  It  had  not  been  quoted  from  the  Book 
of  INMma  oa  neroes  f  In  the  nimal  language  of  the  Hebtewa  each  eipreMioDB  wei* 
selttaar  bold  not  nnnanal."    Btb.  PoMt,  vol.  I  p.  1ST. 

Agamamnan,  Id  (he  Iliad,  altera  tbe  aame  prajer  aa  Joahna  : 

"  Jore  greateit.  JoTa  oioat  glorlona.  akj  dweller,  clond  bedlgbt. 
Let  not  Ibe  ann  nor  darkoeaa  fall  and  wrap  tbe  world  In  night. 
Till  Priam's  ataCalr  ptUace  I  caat  In  rain  low."~mait,  11. 41). 
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people  had  avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies/'*  Such 
an  extract  from  a  book  of  poetical  exaltation  of  national 
heroes,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  keeping  with  its  source,  nor 
need  we  ascribe  to  Scripture  the  words  it  uses.  Quoted  as 
poetry,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  such,  so  far  as  a  literal  explana- 
tion is  concerned,  for  it  would  be  quite  without  justification 
to  suppose  that  the  earth  ceased  from  revolving  on  its  axis, 
with  all  the  universal  destruction  of  such  a  checking  of  its 
awful  speed  in  revolution.  In  the  polar  regions,  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  light,  in  cold  clear  air,  often  makes  the  sun 
visible  for  days  together,  though  it  has  never  risen  above 
the  horizon,  while  thus  apparently  shining  in  the  heavens. 
Such  a  phenomenon,  especially  when  the  air  was  chilled  by 
a  storm,  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  outburst  of  the  Hebrew 
poet  in  his  celebration  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  Joshua. 
Meanwhile  the  wild  uproar  of  pursuer  and  pursued  swept 
down  the  rough  pass,  lower  and  lower,  till  the  foot-hills  were 
reached ;  tlie  link  between  the  central  table-land  and  the 
sea-plain.  At  last,  however,  the  five  emirs  who  had  com- 
manded the  allied  invaders  sought  refuge,  utterly  exhausted 
and  despairing,  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah,  on  the  edge  of  the 
lowlands,  identified  by  Sir.  C.  Warren  as  El  M&ghar,  which 
is  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  there  are 
caves.  Indeed,  there  is  one  in  which,  strange  to  say,  there 
are  five  places  for  bodies  :  it  having  been  at  one  time  used 
as  a  rock  tomb.  The  hollows  are  rudely  scooped  out  in  the 
limestone.  Two  other  caves  could  let  five  men  crowd  into 
them,  and  yet  have  entrance  so  small  that  they  could  easily 
be  blocked  up  by  some  of  the  ^^ great  stones'*  which  lie 
everywhere  round.  The  spot  is  fertile,  corn-fields  stretch- 
ing away  east  and  west.     It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Bam 

1  Joflh.  z.  11, 18. 
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leh.  But  thia  hiding-place  did  not  savo  them,  for  they  were 
presently  tracked  to  it ;  and  blocked  np  in  it  by  a  great 
Btone  rolled  to  its  mouth,  and,  donbtlesB,  duly  guarded  while 
the  fierce  cbaee  of  the  fugitivcB  continued.  The  great  Mari- 
time Plain  had  now  been  reached,  with  its  uumerons  forti- 
fied cities,  and  in  these  the  few  who  had  escaped  at  length 
found  safety  for  the  time.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Joshua 
returned,  and  baring  taken  the  fire  kings  from  their  mde 
prison,  after  making  bis  chief  men  place  their  feet  on  their 
necks,  as  a  sign  of  triumph  orer  enemies  lately  so  dreaded, 
himself  speared  or  ran  them  through,  and  ordered  their  dead 
bodies,  OB  a  mark  of  additional  dishonour,  to  be  hung  up  on 
trees  till  the  evening,  when  they  were  taken  down,  as  the  Jew- 
ish law  required,'  and  thrown  ignominiously  into  the  cave. 

Having,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  allied  chiefs,  reached  the 
fertile  sea-plain  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Shephelah,  Joshua  was  too  good  a  general  to  retire  before 
having  followed  up  bis  victory  till  the  enemy  was  humbled 
beyond  the  power  of  soon  attacking  bim  again.  Ajalon, 
which  he  crossed,  still  marks  the  prevailing  nationality  of 
the  leaders  routed  by  the  Hebrews,  in  the  name  of  its  iuliab- 
iUnts,  who  are  known  to  the  local  Arabs  as  the  Amariu,  or 
as  £1  Amar,  the  very  name  of  the  Amoritea  tu  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions.  They  still  till  the  ground  as  rudely  as  in  early 
ages,  and  preserve  their  grain  in  cisterns  hewn  out  under- 
ground, in  the  limestone  of  tlie  region.  Thence  he  swept 
on  against  any  towns  or  rillages  he  felt  strong  enough  ta 
attack.  The  strongest  of  these  seems  to  have  been  lachisb, 
an  Amorite  town  of  which  the  mound  Tel  el  Hesy,  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Qaza.  is  now  the  only  memorial  left.  There 
is  not  now  a  house  in  sight   from  it,  but  only  straggling 
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groups  of  low  brown  tents.  The  artificial  mound  is  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  it  stands  on  a  hill  forty-five 
feet  high,  making  a  height  in  all  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  but  cut  away  on  one  side  by  a  torrent  bed,  full  in  win- 
ter. It  is  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  shews  at  the  bottom 
the  old  Amorito  wall  of  brick-work  some  twenty-eight  feet 
thick,  dating  back  to  a  period  before  the  Exodus.  There 
are  natural  ridges  enclosing  it,  at  a  short  distance,  and  a 
slight  valley  to  the  south  of  it.  The  mound  is  artificial,  and 
shews  successive  levels  of  successive  towns  ;  river-worn  stones 
being  laid  down  for  floors  and  pavement ;  and  the  whole 
surface  atop  cultivated.  From  top  to  bottom  there  are 
countless  fragments  of  pottery,  and  outside  of  the  town,  on 
the  south-west,  is  a  siind-hill  in  which  many  pots  are,  appar- 
ently, unintentionally  buried,  consisting  generally  of  jars, 
with  a  basin  or  cup  on  the  top,  and  frequently  with  a  smaller 
vase  inside;  all  filled  with  the  clean  white  sand  on  which 
they  lie.  This  cemetery  pottery  is  mainly  little  brown  flasks, 
which  the  explorers  have  been  able  to  refer  to  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  Judges.  Strong  though  this  place  was,  it  must  have 
been  an  easy  prey  to  Joshua,  its  fighting  men  having  been 
killed  or  scattered  in  the  rout  of  Beth-horon.  The  results 
of  the  exploration  of  the  mound  show  strikingly  the  troubled 
life  of  ancient  times. 

^'  I  can  find,"  says  Mr.  Petrie,  "  nine  successive  wallings:  a 
huge  Amorito  wall  twenty-eight  feet  thick ;  two  Amorite 
rebuildings  on  that ;  then  there  is  a  period  of  no  walls,  but 
ruined  habitations  of  rough  stone,  overthrown  and  spread 
about,  probably  of  the  Judges'  period.  Then  a  fairly  stout 
wall,  thirteen  feet  thick,  which  must  be  Rehoboam's ;  then 
four  small  walls,  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  that,  by  different 
kings  ;  and,  lastly,  a  thin  and  hasty  wall,  on  the  top  of  all. 
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which  muet,  I  think,  bo  due  to  Josiah,  wiien  he  triod  to 
keep  out  Hophra,  in  010  B.C." 

Uceidea  Lachiuh,  Joshua,  we  are  told,  at  this  time  over- 
wlielmcd  the  kings  of  Jarmuth,  now  naknown ;  Eglon, 
now  a  monnd,  with  niinfl ;  Debir,  known  also  as  Kiriath 
Sophar,  a  little  south-wcet  of  Hebron — now  known  as 
Dhareriyeh — a  place  of  curious  interest,  as  it  eeems  to  have 
been  the  scat  of  an  order  of  scribes  and  literary  men,  who 
busied  themselves  in  the  production  of  cuneiform  docu- 
ments, such  as  wo  find  in  the  Tel  Amarna  relics  sent  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt.  Libnah,  also,  fell,  a  village  not  far,  it 
would  seem,  from  Lachish ;  and  Kadoah  Barnea,  far  in  the 
desert  to  the  south,  where  Joshua  had,  with  Moses,  lived  so 
long  during  the  Wandorings.  Other  places  not  mentioned 
no  doubt  fell  also.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  Joshua  smoto 
all  the  land,  the  (ocntral)  hill  country,  and  the  uplands 
stretching  away  as  "  the  Negeb "  or  dry  land,  far  to  the 
south,  and  the  foot-hilla  and  slopes  of  the  Shephelah — but 
tlie  fact  is  not  told  that  the  Hebrews  carefully  avoided  a 
trial  of  strength  with  the  Philistines,  whose  cities  were  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  sea-ptain,  or  failed  to  take  them  if 
they  tried,  for  they  had  no  triumph  to  record  over  cither 
EkroQ,  Ashdod,  Gath,  Askalon,  or  Gaza — the  groat  prizes  of 
the  scene  of  their  invasion — nor  did  they  take,  so  far  as  wo 
know,  Gerar  or  Bethlehem,  or  Beeraheba,  which  wero  all  in 
their  way.  The  campaign,  indeed,  was  evidently  a  mere 
rush,  bearing  down  before  it  what  it  could,  but  leaving 
behind  what  required  any  delay  or  special  aids  of  military 
attack.  Gath  was  only  taken,  at  lust,  in  the  time  of  David ; 
Askalon,  Gaza,  and  Ekron  were  won  for  a  time  lu  the  days 
of  the  Judges,'  but  presently  lost ;  but  Ashdod  was  never 
>  Jndg.  L  ]& 
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gained  by  the  Hebrews.  It  took  many  generations^  in  fact, 
to  end  the  wars  begun  by  Joshua^  although  he  seems  e?ery- 
where  to  have  carried  out  his  plan  of  extermination.* 
Strange  to  say^  in  the  tablets  from  Tel  Amama  we  seem  to 
have  recovered  a  notice  of  this  constant  warfare  with  the 
Canaanites.  Mention  of  a  people,  the  Abiri,  wlio  seem  to 
be  the  Hebrews,  occurs  more  than  once,  informing  us  that 
they  constantly  swooped  down  from  the  central  hills,  on  the 
sea-plain,  and  in  one  of  these  raids  had  taken  Gaza  from  the 
Egyptian  governor.  The  victories  of  two  of  their  chiefs, 
Arad  and  Ebed  Tob,  are  referred  to,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
only  two  out  of  many  fierce  captains  in  these  terrible  days  of 
blood  and  strife.* 

The  light  thrown  on  Palestine  history  from  Egypt,  at  this 
early  day,  is  very  curious.  At  Tel  Amama  were  unearthed, 
two  years  ago,  the  despatches  of  Egyptian  governors  and 
allies*f rom  various  parts  of  Syria.  They  date  from,  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  when  the  conquests  of 
Thothmes  IH.  were  being  lost  by  King  Khu-n-Aaten.  These 
letters,  written  in  the  Syrian  dialect  for  the  most  part,  are  in 
the  cuneiform  script,  seeming  to  shew  that  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  at  this  early  period  not  yet  in  use,  and  they 
shew,  moreover,  that  Egypt  had  set  up  native  governors 
throughout  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  names  of  many  well- 
known  towns  held  by  them,  such  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gaza,  etc., 
occurring  on  the  tablets.  The  Egyptian  government  was  at 
this  time  threatened  by  the  Hittites  in  the  north  and  other 
enemies  in  the  south  ;  and  many  of  the  letters  speak  of  re- 
volts and  disasters,  and  appeals  to  Egypt  for  help.  These 
records  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  when  Joshua  was  con- 
quering Palestine  ;  a  fierce,  unsettled  period,  when  the  gov- 

>  Joeh.  X.  2S-43.  *  PaUitine  Explor.  rund,  1800,  p. 
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ernors  of  the  south  speak  of  revolts  caused^  and  cities  taken 
by  the  Abiri ;  a  name  almost  identical  with  "  Hebrew,"  and 
points  like  it  to  their  ^'  passing  over  "  either  the  Euphrates 
or  the  Jordan. 

It  illustrates  strikingly  the  murderous  ferocity  of  ancient 
warfare,  that  the  only  spot  where  the  name  '^  Canaan  '*  still 
survives  is  as  the  name  of  a  hamlet  near  Hebron,  identified 
with  the  fortified  post  of  Kanana  taken  by  Seti  I.,  father  of 
Eameses  II.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  its  site  on  the  hills, 
for  there  were  Canaanites  dwelling  in  the  hill  country  of 
that  very  region,*  even  at  Hebron  itself,  and  one  great  Ca- 
naanitish  king  had  his  headquarters  at  Arad,  in  the  hills, 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Khurbet  Kan'dn.  The  Egjrp- 
tian  records  inform  us,  further,  that  Rameses  III.  built  a 
fortified  temple  at  Kanana,  whither  the  people  of  the  land 
brought  their  tribute.  This  was  probably  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  insolence  of  the  Philis- 
tines towards  the  Hebrews  at  that  time ;  their  intimacy 
with  the  Egyptians,  whose  enemies,  auxiliaries,  and  allies 
they  were  in  rapid  succession,  emboldening  them  to  act  thus 
haughtily. 

The  campaign  was  at  last  ended,  leaving  behind  it  ruined 
towns  and  a  wilderness  without  people,  where  there  had  been 
crowded  towns  and  villages,  and  Joshua  then  led  back  his 
force  to  Gilgal  on  the  Jordan,  which  was  still  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  centre  and  the  south  of  Palestine  had  now  been  con- 
quered, and  the  Israelites  had  secured  a  solid  footing  in  the 
land.  But  the  north  had  not  yet  been  invaded,  and  there 
were  Canaanite  communities  in  different  parts  that  had 
hitherto  escaped   the  brunt  of  war.     The  destruction  of 

1  Nam.  xiT.  4&. 
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Jericho ;  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Ai  and  Bethel ;  the 
submission  of  Gideon  and  its  confederate  towns  ;  the  sur- 
render of  Central  Palestine  by  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants ; 
the  crushing  defeat  of  the  southern  kings,  and  the  seizure  of 
their  territory,  shewed  that  the  Hebrew  occupation  threat- 
ened the  whole  land.  A  final  league  of  native  chiefs,  whose 
populations  still  furnished  the  materials  of  a  fighting  host, 
was  therefore  formed,  to  stem  the  invasion,  if  possible. 
The  head  of  this  confederation  was  Jabin,  "  he  whom  God 
watches/'  king  of  Ilazor,  ^'  the  enclosed,'*  or  *' fortified,"  in 
the  northern  hills,  near  Kadesh  of  Naphtali,  and  half  way 
between  the  sea-coast  and  Lake  Merom.  Invitations  to  join 
a  general  rising  were  sent  out  by  him  to  the  chiefs  of 
Madon,  a  place  possibly  represented  by  the  ruin  Madin, 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  close  to  Hattin  ;  of  Shimron, 
the  present  village  Semunieh,  five  miles  west  of  Nazareth ; 
and  of  Achshaph,  the  existing  village  El  Yasif ,  in  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  six  miles  north-east  of  Acre  ;  to  the  far-off  chiefs 
on  the  north,  in  the  mountains,  towards  Lebanon  ;  to  thoee 
in  the  Ghor  of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  to 
those  in  the  lowlands  and  elsewhere,  and  to  Dor,  a  city  on 
the  coast,  eight  miles  north  of  Csesarea,  near  Monnt  Car- 
mel ;  to  all  the  Canaanites,  in  fact,  east  and  west ;  to  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Perizzites  throughout  the  land ;  to 
the  Jebusites  in  the  hill  country  ;  and  to  the  Hivites  under 
Mount  Hermon  in  the  north.  All,  alike,  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  one  last  grnnd  struggle  to  crush 
the  invader.  It  was  a  final  and  supreme  effort,  like  that  of 
our  forefathers  in  Northumberland,  after  the  defeat  of  Sen- 
lac.  A  host  gathered,  ''  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,"  with  a  great  force  of  chariots  and 
horses,  which  Israel  had  only  footmen  to  oppose.     The  ren- 
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dezvduB  of  this  great  confed oration  was  appointed  on  the 
plains  east  of  Lake  Merom,  the  present  El  Hnleh,  ball-way 
between  the  Sea  of  Oalileo  and  the  monntains  of  Lebanon, 
and  there  they  speedily  gathered. 

But  Joshua,  though  now  a  man  of  about  ninety,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  The  tribes,  who  were  still  encamped  at 
Gilgal,  ready  for  battle  at  any  moment,  were  called  out  at 
once,  and,  by  a  swift  and  secret  march,  succeeded  in  taking 
the  foe  by  Burprise,  which,  as  usual  in  an  Eastern  army, 
led  to  a  precipitate  and  confused  flight.  Then,  once  more, 
came  the  fierce  pursuit  and  relentless  slaughter  for  thirty 
miles,  straight  north,  over  the  hills,  probably  by  the  camel 
path  still  used,  past  Laisb,  the  future  Dan,  and  Ijon  ;  then 
over  the  cleft  of  the  Leontes,  north-west,  as  far  as  Sidon 
and  Misrephoth-maim, '  on  the  coawt,  with  its  limekilns  and 
smelting  furnaces.  Nor  did  it  end  till  Mizpeh,  the  wateh- 
tower,  far  oft,  probably  the  glorious  plain  which  lies  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  was  reached. 

An  ordinary  army,  after  such  a  victory,  would  have  prized, 
above  all  else,  the  opportunity  of  putting  themselves  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  enemy,  by  utilizing  the  captured 
horses  and  chariots,  they  themselves  having  none.  But  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Israelites  set  no  value  on  such  human 
aid.  They  believed  that  the  invisible  chariots  of  God  were 
amongst  them.  One  of  their  inspired  poets  at  a  later  date 
only  embodied  the  feelings  of  Joshua's  host,  when  he  sang: 

"  The  Almighty  scattered  kings  in  it; 
It  wan  whit«  (with  the  robes  or  armour  of  the  slain)  as  snow  on 
Mount  Salmon  ; 

■  Apt>*™»lT  Um  titelcDt  SanpU,  mm  kBDwn  u  Buafem.  (Tb*  word  mnuii 
"banlDgtbj  the  waters.")  PoHlblf  Uh  niilhim  peak  of  Honut  Oerl^m.  Juiig. 
li.  48.4B.    YctlbuhaiDO  iDow.    Some  oOwr  hill  m*]',  Ibcrefon,  be  awuL 
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The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  tfaonsands  twice  told 

over; 
Jehovah  is  among  them." ' 

As  through  many  subsequent  generations  of  warriors,  one 
sentiment  animated  every  bosom,  while  the  host  swept  on 
to  the  charge,  or  met  that  of  their  foes  : 

**  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses; 
But  we  will  remember  the  name  of  Jehovah,  our  God."  • 

The  battle  was  "not  theirs  but  God's,'"  and,  as  in  the 
past,  the  horses  were  crippled  and  the  chariots  burnt/  Ja- 
bin's  capital,  Hazor,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the 
towns  which  stood  on  hills  were  preserved,  for  the  use  of 
the  victors  themselves,  as  more  easily  defensible.  The  spoil 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  moreover,  and  their  cattle,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  conquerors ;  the  women  and  children 
taken  as  slaves,  but  the  male  prisoners  put  to  death,  as  was 
the  hideous  custom  of  the  age. 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,*  Israel  had  received  from 
God  "  great  and  goodly  and  strong  cities  which  they  had  not 
built ;  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  they  had  not 
filled ;  wells  dug,  which  they  had  not  digged ;  vineyards 
and  olive  trees  which  they  had  not  planted  ;  fruit  trees  in 
abundance,  and  a  fat  land.*' 

The  division,  among  the  tribes,  of  the  territory  thus 
gained,  was  the  next  great  work.  Five  or  seven  years  had 
passed  since  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,*  and  their  leader 
was  "  still  as  strong  as  in  the  day  when  Moses  had  sent  him, 
forty-five  years  before,  from  Kadesh  Bamea,  to  spy  out  the 

»  Pb.  Ixvlii.  14,  17.  »  Ps.  xx.  7. 

'  1  Sam.  xvii.  47.    2  Chron.  xx.  15.  <  Joah.  xi.  6. 

»  Deut.  vi.  10, 11.    See  also  Neh.  ix.  25. 

*  Joe-h.  xiv.  10.    Diestel,  in  Riehm  (p.  770),  Uiinks  tbo  war  lasted  seven  yean.    So 
does  Lengerke  (Kenaan)^  p.  647. 
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land." '  A  great  popular  aseemblj  was  held  at  Gilgal,' 
under  the  presidency  of  Joshua,  Eleazar  the  high  prieat, 
and  the  elders.  Two  and  a  hall  tribes  had  already  secured 
their  share  of  the  conquests,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
thus  nine  and  a  half  had  to  be  provided  for.  Over  all  these 
the  great  tribe  of  Joseph,  divided  into  the  two  sections  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  claimed  precedence,  at  once  from 
their  descent,  and  from  the  fact  that  Joshua  belonged  to 
their  number.  They  demanded,  therefore,  the  best  part  of 
the  country — the  central  hills,  which  are  specially  rich  in 
water  and  very  fruitful,  and  apparently  acted  at  once,  of 
their  owa  accord,  in  the  matter  ;  Ephraim  taking  poBseseion 
of  the  part  north  and  soutli  of  Shechem,  with  its  green  bills 
and  rich  valleys.  Shechem '  itself,  where  the  bones  of 
Joseph  were  now  buried,  and  where  Abraham  and  Jacob  had 
long  encamped,  thus  became  their  chief  town,  and,  from  its 
central  position,  in  a  measure  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  The  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  had  eban- 
doned  tent  life,  and  thrown  in  its  lot  with  Ephraim,  had 
the  district  immediately  to  the  north  of  this,  but  they  wore 
cramped  in  their  limits  by  the  presence  of  Canaanite  for- 
tresses in  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  they  coveted. 
Assuming  that  Joshua,  as  one  of  themselves,  would  not 
refuse,  the  united  "  House  of  Joseph,"  therefore,  asked  him 
to  let  the  other  tribes  help  them  to  drive  out  the  enemy. 
But  he  was  less  pliable  than  they  had  hoped.  "  The  hill 
country  is  not  enough  for  us,''  said  they,  "and  all  the 
Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  valley-land  have  chariots  of 
iron,  both  they  of  Bethshean  (in  the  rich  Jordan  depression, 
east  of  Gilboa)  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon."     "  Thou  art  a  great  people,"  replied  the 

1  jMb.  zlT.  1, 11.  ■Jo«ti.  xIt.  &  ■  SmvoI.  I.  p.  tia. 
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hoary  leader,  with  subdued  irony,  '^  and  hast  great  power ; 
thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only.  The  hill  country  shall  be 
thine ;  it  is  now  covered  with  scrub  and  rough  growths,  but 
thou  shalt  cut  them  down ; '  even  its  outlying  parts  shall  be 
thine  ;  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  thev 
have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be  strong/^'  Disap- 
pointed, thus,  in  their  selfish  schemes,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  what  they  had  received. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  great  camp  by  this  separation 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  from  it,  was  the  signal  for  the  rest  to 
take  similar  care  for  their  own  future.  Four  tribes  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  north,  and  four  to  the  south ;  finding,  it 
may  be,  the  land  northward  opened  to  them  in  a  measure 
by  the  victory  over  Jabin  ;  if,  indeed,  the  campaign  against 
him  was  not  a  deliberate  invasion  of  his  territories,  by 
Kaphtali  and  Asher,  to  secure  the  districts  allotted  them.' 
As  the  result,  the  four  northern  tribes  more  or  less  fully 
obtained  homes  in  their  respectively  assigned  bounds, 
though  in  no  case  without  need  of  long-continued  petty 
warfare,  or  the  purchase  of  quiet  by  consenting  to  share 
the  soil  with  the  original  population  and  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  them.  The  policy  of  extermination 
could  not  but  fail,  for  no  race  is  ever  literally  annihilated  by 
any  conquest,  and  hence  there  remained  only  the  possibility 
of  enslaving  the  survivors,  or  of  living  on  equal  terms  with 
them,  or  submitting,  in  the  end,  to  be  their  dependents. 
Naphtali  and  Asher  occupied,  between  them,  the  glorious 
hill  country  of  Upper  Galilee  from  where  it  sinks  down  into 
the  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Phoenician  sea-plain  on 
the  west :  Asher  holding  more  or  less  of  the  district  running 

1  The  word  translated  "  a  wood  **  is  "  yaar/'  which  means  only  the  etanted  growths 
still  seen  in  all  neglected  parts  of  the  hUl  country  in  Palestine.    See  the  indexes. 
»  Josh.  xvU.  16-18.  •  Gractz.  i.  p.  67. 
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north,  behind  Plitunicia,  its  eonth  point  reaching  Carmel, 
its  north  extending  to  a  line  with  the  town  of  Dan,  but  its 
breadth,  lees  than  a  third  of  tlic  sweep  of  beautiful  mountain 
land  occupied  by  Nuphtali,  the  marches  of  whose  territory 
run  alongside  in  the  centre,  and  whose  limits  north  and 
south  were  neurly  the  same  as  those  of  its  neighbour. 
Naphtali  thus  held  the  interior  of  Upper  Galilee,  with 
its  lofty  heights,  from  one  of  which  the  city  of  Safed, 
"  the  watch-tower,"  looks  down  terrace  over  terrace  at  an 
elevation  of  2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains,  no 
longer  Ijarren  and  forbidding  like  those  of  Judiea,  and  even 
richer  than  those  of  Samaria — the  district  of  Ephraim — are 
everywhere  rich  in  springs  and  flowing  brooks  and  streams, 
with  green  slopes,  dotted  with  fruit  trees  and  clumps  of 
other  verdure,  and  glens  boasting  as  rich  soil  as  any  in  the 
land. 

Such  a  region  could  only  have  been  conquered  or  held  by 
a  brave-hearted  people,  and  this  character  Naphtali  always 
retained.  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  the  tribe  ia  compared  to 
a  towering  terebinth,  with  a  goodly  crest,'  and  they  shewed 
themselves,  at  all  times,  worthy  of  so  proud  a  symbol. 
Asher,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not,  any  more 
than  Ephraim,  hold  big  own  against  the  chariots  of  the 
Canaanitea,  and  was  soon  contented  to  live  among  them,* 
rejoicing  in  the  posseBsion  of  some  of  the  richest  land  in 
Palestine,  which  yielded  the  oil  in  which  he  was  to  "  dip  hie 
foot,"  the  "  broad,"  which  was  to  be  "  fat,"  and  "  the  royal 
dainties,"  in  which  he  was  to  delight.*  Sinking  into  pur- 
veyors for  the  rich  Phcenician  cities  which  lay  at  the  foot  of 
their  mountains,  on  the  shore,  across   the  sea-pl&in,  they 


■  Eir*ld'*  Ouehic'iU,  II.  380. 

■  Oen.  «LK.  Wi-    Dsnt.  mill.  ) 
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preferred  the  gains  of  trade  with  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and 
their  sister  communities — which,  from  their  vast  commercial 
and  maritime  activity,  offered  a  constant  and  richly  profit- 
able market  for  all  the  fruits,  grain,  and  produce  they  could 
raise — to  any  nobler  aims,  and  soon  lost  their  lofty  valour  of 
Joshua's  day,  until  national  spirit  had  so  faded  away^  that 
when  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  '^jeoparded  their  lives  to  the 
death,"  in  the  struggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  cravenly 
sought  its  own  interests  in  the  havens  and  villages  of  its 
heathen  allies.*  The  district  obtained  by  Zebulon  included 
the  north-west  part  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
beautiful  sweep  of  the  Lower  Galilee  hill  country,  which 
includes  Nazareth  and  the  ancient  Jotapata  :  its  northern 
marches  running  below  those  of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  and  its 
southern  resting  on  those  of  the  western  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  or,  in  other  words,  reaching  to  the  northern  slopes  of 
Carmel.  Living  to  a  large  extent  among  the  hills,  for  its 
portion  of  Esdraelon  was  a  small  one,  it,  too,  like  Naphtali, 
preserved  its  manly  vigour,  and  bore  itself  nobly  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  against  the  ancient  populations.  Issa- 
char,  which  found  its  home  next  it,  in  the  finest  position  in 
Palestine,  the  wide  sweep  of  Esdraelon  in  its  richest  portion, 
was  very  different  in  its  temper.  Then,  as  now,  their 
dwellings  were  chiefly  on  the  hills  enclosing  the  plain,  for 
open  country  was,  at  all  times,  exposed  to  invasion,  in  anti- 
quity, and  Esdraelon  was,  in  all  ages,  as  it  is  still  from  the 
Arabs,  liable  to  be  the  camping-ground  of  any  enemy  enter- 
ing the  land.  But  the  rich  red  soil,  which  they  tilled  far 
and  near,  was  too  profitable  to  be  risked  by  any  display  of 
spirit  or  independence,  especially  as  the  tribe  made  appar- 
ently no  effort,  even  at  first,  to  take  the  strong  Oanaanite 

>  Jadg.  V.  17, 18. 
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towns  on  its  border — Acre,  on  the  west,  Bethshean,  on  the 
east,  and  Taanach  and  Harosheth,  on  ita  eonthem  edge.  It 
"  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he 
bowed  his  baok  to  bear,  and  became  a  slave  to  tribute." 
The  blessing  of  Jacob  rightly  described  him,  as  "  a  strong- 
boned  he-ass  " — the  heavy  beast  for  the  field,  not  that  for 
the  pad — "  couching  down  between  two  hedgerows,'"  rest- 
ing in  dull  quiet  and  eaae.  Prom  the  first,  the  tribe  fell 
back  from  its  manhood,  and  bore  only  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  the  history  of  the  nation.' 

The  remaining  tribes  sought  homes  in  the  south,  with 
more  or  less  mutual  help,  but  without  any  organized  sup- 
port of  the  whole  people.  The  small  tribe  of  Benjamin — a 
client,  in  some  sense,  of  Ephraim,  and  only  separated  from 
it  in  sympathies  after  the  final  division  of  the  kingdom 
under  Relioboam — obtained  a  confined  but  fruitful  district 
on  the  south  of  its  great  patron  tribe  ;  embracing  whatever 
it  could  conquer  of  the  space  between  Jerusalem  on  the 
south,  and  Bethel  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
west  side  of  the  central  hills.  The  Gibeonitea  and  their 
connected  towns  thus  lived  in  their  midst,  while,  on  the 
south,  the  Jebusites  and  Amorites  held  the  strong  fortress 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  bravery  and  vigour  of  the  tribe  were 
in  striking  contrast  to  its  numerical  weakness.  Ephraim, 
in  fact,  owed  to  it  much  of  its  military  strength.  Always 
ready  to  maintain  ite  quarrels  by  its  slingers  and  bowmen, 
who  were  famous  for  their  skill  and  courage,"  and  by  its 
swordsmen,  who  were  noted  for  equal  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
their  weajxin  with  either  hand,  it  was  pre-eminently  a  sol- 
dier clan. 
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The  great  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was,  hereafter,  from  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  to  be  known  as  "  the  House  of  Jacob,*'  in 
contrast  to  Ephraim  and  the  northern  tribes,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished as  ''  the  House  of  Joseph,*'*  boasted  in  Joshua's 
day  more  fighting  men  than  Ephraim,  and  had  a  higher 
military  reputation,  early  entered  into  possession  of  its  por- 
tion of  the  land.  The  districts  assigned  to  the  seven  smaller 
tribes  were  fixed  by  lot,  after  their  limits  had  been  deter- 
mined by  three  men  chosen  from  each,  but  the  enjoyment  of 
the  award  was  left  to  the  future,  when  the  Canaanites 
should  be  dispossessed,  which  they  too  often  never  were. 
With  Judah,  however,  the  case  was  different.  Acting  inde- 
pendently, like  Ephraim,  it  at  once  invaded  the  territory  it 
had  chosen,  though  it  had  to  struggle  apparently  through 
generations  for  its  quiet  possession.  It  seems  as  if  it  had 
felt  itself  aggrieved  at  the  seizure  of  the  richest  part  of  the 
country  by  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  and  had  withdrawn 
as  far  as  possible  from  them.  The  Kenites,'  who  were  not 
only  allies,  but  related  in  blood,  had  already  settled  in 
the  far  south,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  it  appears  to 
have  turned  to  them,  to  find  a  home  the  more  easily  by  their 
help.  Jerusalem,  itself,  which,  though  taken  by  Joshua  in 
his  early  campaigns,  had  soon  been  lost  again,  fell  once 
more,  before  its  fierce  attack,  and  was  burned,'  but  only  to 
be  recovered,  in  a  few  years,  by  the  Jebusites,  while  Phine- 
has,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was  still  alive,*  and  it  was  left  in 
their  hands,  without  further  struggle,  till  the  reign  of 
David.  But  though  this  central  stronghold  was  lost,  Judah 
still  held  the  land  on  all  sides  of  it  except  the  north,  and 
appears  even  to  have  become  friendly  with  its  possessors, 

»  Im.  H.  6,  6  ;  viii.  17  ;  xiv.  1,  etc.  «  See  page  414. 

«  JudR.  I.  7,  8.  «  Jadg.  xix.  U  ;  XX.  «. 
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living  in  it  peaceably  with  them,  and  under  them,  Bouja- 
minitea  iilso  forming  part  of  the  population.'  The  limita 
gained,  were  soon,  however,  too  Btrait,  and  had  to  be 
widened  hy  eucceseive  wars,  in  which  Simeon  lent  useful 
aid.* 

Tlie  first  conquest  in  these  tribal  wars  was  the  town  and 
district  of  Bezek,  in  the  Maritime  Plain,  south  of  Lydda. 
The  ferocious  boast  of  its  "king" — a  petty  tyrant — that 
he  had  overthrown  seventy  "  kings,"  and  after  hacking 
off  their  tlmmbs,  to  prevent  their  using  the  lance  or  the 
bow,  and  tlieir  great  toes,  to  hinder  their  power  to  march, 
had  let  them  gather  their  food,  like  dogs,  under  liis  table, 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  character  of  the  times,  though, 
indeed,  at  a  much  later  date  the  Athenians  cut  off  the 
thumbs  of  all  the  men  of  Egina  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
to  prevent  their  holding  the  lance  again.  The  steninesB 
which  inflicted  on  such  a  monster  the  misery  he  had  caused 
to  so  many  of  his  equals,  was  only  just  retribution.' 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Hebron,  then  known  as  Kiriath 
Arba — "  the  town  of  Arba," '  a  "  Father  of  the  Anakites," 
a  race  of  exceptional  stature — next  bore  the  brunt  of  an 
attack,  which  left  both  the  town  and  the  land  round  it  in 
the  hands  of  Judah,  after  fire  and  sword  had  done  their 
worst.  Hebron  had  gone  back  into  the  power  of  the 
Canaanites  again,  since  Joshua  had  taken  it,*  but  Caleb, 
the  only  other  survivor  of  the  spies  of  forty-five  years 
before,'  claimed  it,  at  once  on  the  ground  of  a  promise  from 
Moses,  and  as  a  gift  from  Joshua.  He  had  passed  through 
it,  in  his  dangerous  journey,  as  a  spy,  when  in  full  manly 
strength,  but  he  eagerly  urged  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  was 
>  loth.  IT.  a.  Jndg.  I.  a.  •  Jodg.  i.  a. 

»  raM«tMia..a.lL8.  •Jort.iY.U. 

*  J<Mh.  z.  H,  S7.  •  Joib.  liT.  >•». 
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still  as  able  to  fight  as  when  at  his  best^  and  demanded  to 
lead  the  attacking  force.'  The  finest  grapes  of  Palestine 
grew  on  the  slopes  of  its  valley,  and  it  was  specially  dear  to 
the  Israelite,  as  the  site  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  which 
lay  the  bodies  of  the  founders  of  the  race.  A  remnant 
of  the  once  dreaded  Anakim  held  it,  but  nothing  could  resist 
the  fierceness  and  determination  of  Caleb  and  his  men^ 
and  the  town  became,  henceforth,  the  capital  of  the  southern 
tribes,  till  the  storming  of  Jebus,  in  the  time  of  David. 

Debir,  "the  oracle  town,*'  called,  formerly,  Kiriath 
Sepher,  "  the  book  town,"  and  Kiriath  Saiinah,  as  already 
noticed,  lying  about  three  miles  west  of  Hebron,  next 
invited  conquest,  and,  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  Caleb  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  any  brave 
leader  who  should  take  it.  Such  a  hero  was  presently 
found,  in  the  person  of  Othniel,  "  the  Lion  of  God,"  a 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,'  and  Achsah,  his  niece,  forthwith 
became  his  bride.  But  the  new  conquest  lay  on  the  edge  of 
the  Negeb,  or  "  waterless  country,"  outside  the  rich  valley 
of  Hebron,  and  the  prospect  of  such  an  inheritance  did  not 
please  the  damsel,  when  Othniel,  her  husband,  led  her  home 
to  it,  doubtless  with  a  great  cavalcade  of  his  friends,  amidst 
gladdening  music  ;  Caleb  himself  accompanying  the  pro- 
cession, to  do  the  young  pair  honour.  Suddenly  alighting 
from  her  ass,  as  if  some  misfortune  had  befallen  her,  she 
begged  her  father  "to  give  her  a  dowry"  worthy  of  the 
name,  "  for  you  have  given  me  a  waterless  place  ; ''  '^  pray 
give  me  the  springs  of  water"  yonder  "as  well" — appar- 
ently the  springs  at  Ain  Dilbeh  and  Ain  Hejeri,  between 
Hebron  and  Debir,  their  position  favouring  the  belief,  as 

>  Joj'h.  XV.  14. 

>  Jodg.  i.  13 ;   ili.  9.    1  Chron.  iv.  13.     Some,  howeTer,  think  he  wm  Caleb*! 
nephew. 
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one  IB  much  liighcr  up  than  the  otiier,  in  keeping  with  their 
description  as  "  the  upper  and  the  nether  springB,"  Here 
even  at  the  end  of  October,  after  the  fierce  summer  beats. 
Major  Condor  found  a  considerable  brook  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  glen,  and  branching  off  through  small 
gardens  for  four  or  five  miles.  Such  a  supply  of  water  is 
a  phenomenon  in  Palestine,  but  is  still  more  extraordinary 
in  the  Xegeb,  where  v^ry  few  springs  are  found.  There 
are,  in  all,  fourteen  springs,  in  three  groups,  at  El  Dilbeh, 
both  upper  and  lower — higher  up  the  valley  and  lower 
down — which  bubble  forth  all  the  year  round,  affording 
water  enough,  if  it  were  utilized,  to  make  the  whole  valley 
fertile.' 

Debir,  as  has  been  noticed,  has  been  identified  with  the 
hamlet  of  Dhaheriyeh,  "  the  village  on  the  ridge,"  which 
nousists  of  some  poor  houses  built  of  stones  from  ancient 
buildings,  and  an  old  tower.  The  ground  near  is  rocky, 
the  village  looking  down  from  its  ridge  over  the  land- 
scape. Cistorns  supply  water — when  dug,  who  can  say  F 
There  are  also  rock-cut  tombs  and  wine-presses,  and  a 
threshing  floor.  Only  two  trees  break  the  bareness.  Caves 
abound,  most  of  the  houses  being  built  in  front  of  one  or 
over  it.  Pavements  and  rich  walls  can  still  be  traced,  show- 
ing the  line  of  ancient  roads  to  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  Beer- 
sheba.  The  discovery  of  cuneiform  writing  at  Tel  Amameh 
in  Egypt  shows  that  cuneiform  script  was  the  general  writ- 
ing of  Western  Asia,  in  early  ages ;  and,  as  Debir  was  the 
"town  of  scribes,"  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
mounds  near  it,  if  opened,  might  bring  to  light  documents 
of  imperishable  burnt  clay,  as  old  as  Joshua,  or  older  ! 

Zcphath,  against  which,  no  doubt,  a  bitter  hereditary  en* 

>  Fal.  SepsrU,  187*,  p.  SB. 
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mity  had  been  cherished,  as  connected  with  the  repaid  of 
their  fathers  in  their  attack  on  it  soon  after  leaving  Sinai : 
an  unsanctioned  outburst  of  rebellious  fierceness,  which 
brought  on  them  exclusion  for  forty  years  from  Palestine, 
and  the  death  of  a  whole  generation  in  the  wilderness — wis 
also  assailed,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  that  its  site  received 
the  name  of  Hormah,  or  *'  desolation,*'  which  is  justified 
even  now  by  its  position  being  entirely  unknown.*  Sudden 
rushes  from  the  hills  enabled  Judah  also,  for  a  short  time, 
to  get  Gaza,  Askalbn,  and  Ekron,  three  of  the  Pliilistine 
towns,  into  their  hands,  but  they  could  not  keep  them :  the 
open  ground  of  the  great  plain  on  which  they  stood  enabling 
the  Philistines  to  sweep  it  with  their  iron  chariots,  against 
which  the  Hebrews,  who  had  no  horses  or  chariots,  were  un- 
able to  make  a  stand.'  Their  descent  to  the  sea-coast  was, 
therefore,  speedily  followed  by  their  permanent  retreat  to 
the  central  hills,  where  chariots  could  not  follow  thenL 
Here,  they  had  Benjamin  and  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim  on 
their  north,  with  a  small  8|K)t  held  by  Dan  on  the  north- 
west slopes,  while  on  the  east  they  were  protected  by  the 
wild  region  bordering  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  south,  the 
desert  of  the  Wanderings  was  the  limit  of  the  region  shared 
between  them  and  Simeon  :  a  frontier  partly  guarded  by  the 
friendly  encampments  of  Jethro's  tribe,  the  Kenites,  and 
other  allied  Anibs.'  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  great  hordes  of 
Amalekites  and  other  Bedouins  camped  at  their  pleasure  on 
the  pastures  of  the  southern  uplands  ;  too  often  accompany- 
ing their  inroads  by  fierce  attacks  and  relentless  plunder  of 
outlying  villages.  They  were  safe,  therefore,  and  that  only 
in  a  measure,  in  the  northern  half  of  their  territory,  and 

>  Jadg.  i.  17.  >  Jadg.  1. 18, 19. 

*  Thott  Abigail,  David^s  sister,  was  married  to  an  Ishmaclite.    1  Chron.  ii.  17. 
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were  hemmed  in  from  expansion  by  tlie  terrible  cavalry  of 
the  eea-coaBt  plain  on  tho  west,  hy  tlie  awful  "  wildomcBS  of 
Jiidxa  "  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  had  to  content  them- 
Belves  with  glowing  uplands,  on  some  B]>ota  only  of  which 
settled  commnnities  were  possible.  They  had,  in  fact,  a 
natnrally  very  poor  district,  for  anything  more  barren  tlisn 
the  hills  round  Jenisalem  cannot  well  be  imagined. 

Simeon  had  at  lirst  been  stronger  than  Judah,  bnt  soon 
decayed  under  the  atlverse  influences  of  its  history.  Its  lot 
had  fallen  in  tho  Negeb  or  South  Country,  embracing  all 
the  district  between  the  nominally  lower  end  of  the.  Dead 
Sea  and  tho  Mediterranean,  as  far  south  as  the  Wady  el 
Arish,  or  "liiver  of  Egypt."  At  first,  with  the  help  of 
Judah,  it  had  been  able  to  seize  some  of  the  rich  towns  in 
the  plains,  but  it  soon  lost  thorn,  and  had,  henceforth,  to 
live  under  the  protection  of  its  neighbour,  with  no  well-de- 
fined territory,  and  with  not  even  a  single  town  it  could  call 
its  own.  The  downs  that  were  its  assigned  home  served  for 
pasturage  to  wandering  camps,  but  the  bulk  of  the  tribe 
lived  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  though  without  having  any 
voice  in  their  councils.  It  kept  its  distinctncse,  however,  as 
late  as  the  times  of  David,  but,  ultimately,  was  almost 
entirely  lost  in  the  stronger  tri1>e.  Bnt  it  was  by  no  means 
only  a  quiet  pastoral  tribe  even  in  its  best  days,  for  inciden- 
tal notices  shew  it  much  on  a  footing  with  an  ordinary  Arab 
community,  in  its  fierce  love  of  strife  and  plunder.  Its 
bounds,  as  proposed,  included  the  rich  lands  round  Qaza, 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Kadesh  Barnoa,  and  thence  in  a 
waving  line  to  the  terrible  desert  on  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  it  could  not  maintain  any  footing  on  the 
■ea-plain,  and  Ha  enforced  life  in  its  bare  uplands  made  it 
become  to  a  large  extent  a  mere  set  of  Bedouin  encamp- 
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ments ;  the  only  life  possible  in  such  a  scorched  and  barren 
district.  Indeed,  like  Arabs,  the  Simeonites  mainly  lived  in 
tents,  and  even  in  after  times  we  read  of  their  fierce  Bed- 
ouin habits.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
they  went  to  the  ^'entrance  of  Gerar^'  (not  Gedor),  to  the 
east  side  of  the  valley,  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks.  And 
they  found  fat  pasture  and  good,  and  the  land  was  wide,  and 
quiet,  and  peaceable  :  for  they  that  '*  dwelt  there  aforetime 
were  of  Ham  " — that  is,  Canaanites ;  with  them,  also,  they 
smote  the  Meunini  that  were  found  there,  and  destroyed 
them  utterly  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  :  because  there  was 
pasture  there  for  their  flocks.  "  Some,  moreover,  at  another 
time,'^  we  read, ''  went  to  Mount  Seir  and  smote  the  remnant 
of  the  Amalekites  that  escaped  (from  David's  slaughter  of 
that  great  tribe)  and  dwelt  there,  to  this  day,''  that  is,  to  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  about  the 
time  of  the  return  from  Babylon. '  It  is  said  that  they  in- 
creased greatly,  but  yet,  in  no  degree,  like  the  growth  of 
Judah,  and  that,  among  other  places,  they  held  Beersheba 
and  not  a  few  towns  and  villages  in  the  territory  of  Judi^, 
on  the  south.  Very  probably  they  may  have  been  the  ances- 
tors of  the  savage  Arabs  of  Petra,  of  the  present  day,  since 
they  took  the  place  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  held  it  previ- 
ously. The  Meunim  whom  they  extirpated  seem  to  have 
been  the  people  of  the  town  of  Maan,  near  Petra. 

The  fortunes  of  Dan  were  even  harder  than  those  of  Sim- 
eon. Nominally,  its  territory  extended  from  the  west  of 
that  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  to  the  sea-coast,  thus  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  the  towns  of  Lydda,  Ekron,  Beth- 
Dagon,  and  Joppa ;  but  though  it  overran  these  at  first,  it 
was  forced  back,'  ere  long,  into  the  hills,  where  the  availa 

>  1  Chron.  iv.  89-48.  <  Josh.  six.  41.    Jadg.  1. 84, 35.    1  Sam.  vii.  1& 
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ble  space  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  wantfi  of  a  community 
boaetiug  of  61,000  lighting  men.  Having  no  patron  tribe 
such  as  Simeon  or  Benjamin  enjoyed,  in  Judah,  or  Eph- 
raim,  it  seems  to  have  been  forced,  for  a  long  time,  to  lead 
a  camp  life,  crowded  together  in  a  spot  known,  even  in 
later  times',  as  the  "Camp  of  Dan,"'  near  Kiriath-jearim, 
"  the  forest  city,"  some  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  Such  a  state  of  tbinge,  bow- 
ever,  was  soon  intolerable,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have 
to  notice  more  fully,  drove  a  number  of  the  Danites  to  emi- 
grate to  the  north,  where  detached  Canaanite  communities 
offered  an  easy  prey.  Six  hundred  men,  therefore,  with 
their  wiv^  and  children,  wandered  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  and  having  oTercome  some  Sidonians  living  there, 
took  their  land,  which  was  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  conquered  town  from  Laiah  to 
Dan.'  The  incident  throws  light  on  the  state  of  Palestine 
before  the  Hebrew  invasion,  shewing  Phcenician  settlements 
living  quietly  and  with  no  thought  of  danger,  among  the 
other  populations,  intent  only  on  the  profits  of  trade.  In- 
dependence had  no  attractions  for  this  strange  race,  and 
they  bad  no  such  thirst  for  dominion  as  absorbed  other  peo- 
ples. To  submit  to  any  government  and  pay  tribute  to  it 
willingly,  if  only  their  commerce  were  left  free,  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  with  them.  We  may  hence  real- 
ize how  utterly  savage  and  barbarous  to  burst  upon  a  peace- 
ful, industrious  town,  injuring  no  one,  but  universally 
lapped  in  a  dream  of  security,  and  "smite  them  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  bum  the  city  with  fire  " ! '  How  un- 
worthy a  race  with  any  idea  of  civilization,  when  the  city 

>  Jadg.  ilU.  K ;  XTlII.  19.  •  Joah.  lii.  *T.  Jndg.  itUL  97-S*. 

'  Jadg,  xTlil.  S7.    Uomnwni'i  Sent,  ffwoi.,  I.«R. 
VOL.  ii.-n 
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would  have  given  them  ready-bnilt  homes^  and  the  people 
might,  at  least,  have  been  spared  their  lives,  if  only  to  have 
been  nsed  as  slaves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites.  But 
ages  on  ages  were  to  pass  before  men  felt  kindly  to  any  who 
were  not  in  treaty  bonds  with  them,  or  shewed  any  pity  to 
prisoners  of  war.  Even  as  late  as  at  Agincourt  the  common 
soldiers  were  ruthlessly  massacred ;  only  those  who  could 
pay  a  ransom — that  is,  the  officers  of  high  rank — being  self- 
ishly spared. 

The  tribe  of  Levi,  having  been  separated  to  the  offices  of 
religion,  was  appointed  to  receive  its  support  from  the 
community  at  large,  and,  therefore,  had  no  distinct  terri- 
tory assigned  it.  It  was  to  receive  the  tithes  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land,  from  which,  however,  it  was  required 
to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  priests  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
higher  consecration.  Forty-eight  towns,  with  a  circle  of 
meadow-land  round  each,  for  the  pasturage  of  its  flocks  and 
herds,  were,  however,  set  apart  for  its  residence,  all  over 
the  country,  that  its  services,  required  in  many  ways,  might 
be  everywhere  available.  To  appoint  these  towns,  of  which 
three  on  each  side  of  Jordan  were  cities  of  refuge,  to  which 
the  manslayer  might  flee,  was  the  last  public  act  of  Joshua. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  whole 
country  had  at  first  been  invaded,  and,  in  a  measure,  con- 
quered, but  that  a  reaction  soon  began,  by  which  the 
Canaanites  speedily  recovered  themselves,  so  as  to  drive  out 
the  Israelites,  in  their  turn,  from  all  the  lowlands,  to  the 
difficult  mountain  heights  and  valleys.  It  must  thus  have 
required  many  years  before  the  tribes  were  in  any  meas- 
ure peaceably  in  possession  even  of  what  they  ultimately 
retained.*     The  Book   of  Judges,   indeed,   recalls  a  slow 

1  Josh.  ZTil.  16-18.    Jadg.  i.  19, 84. 
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conquest,  like  that  by  which  the  old  English,  step  by  step, 
drove  back  the  native  British,  or  the  French  'gained  fast 
hold  of  Algeria.  Without  cavalry  or  horseB,  the  Hebrews 
might  overrun  the  country,  but  could  hold  only  the  parts 
capable  of  natural  defence,  and,  hence,  Canaanite  strong- 
holds shewed  themselves  permanently,  like  islands,  in  every 
direction,  above  the  flood  of  the  intruding  population.  Yet 
Israel  tenaciously  held  its  ground  in  the  hills,  and,  in  the 
end,  overpowered  the  native  clement  still  surviving  among 
them,  making  the  whole  central  district  thoroughly  its  own, 
though  cooped  up  in  it  and  unable  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
broad,  rich  sea-plains,  which  were  the  glory  of  the  land.' 
The  nntrained  vigour  of  its  warriors,  however,  contrasted 
with  the  developed  military  skill  and  appliances  they  over- 
came, only  intensified  the  feeling,  that  they  were  indebted 
for  their  triumph  to  a  higher  than  human  power,  and  this 
sentiment  continued  vivid,  century  after  century. 

"  0  Qod  "  [icriUa  a  P^miat],"  we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
Our  toretathers  have  told  ue, 
What  wonders  Thou  didst  in  their  day; 
In  the  days  of  old. 

now  Thou  didst  drive  oat  and  uproot  the  heathen  with  Tbj  hand; 
How  Thou  didst  break  in  pieces  the  nations  and  cast  them  out. 
For  they  [Israel]  got  not  the  land  with  their  own  swonl, 
.  Neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them. 
But  Thy  right  hand  and  Thine  arm ; 
And  because  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  was  favourable  to  them."* 

Gilgal,  apparently  a  circle  of  great  stones,  like  a  smaller 
Stouehenge,  with  the  Tabernacle  either  beside  or  within  it, 
continued  the  centre  of  the  nation  as  long  as  the  country 
was  still  disturbed ;  the  Levites  and  the  high  priest  natuiv 
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ally  fixing  their  dwellings  beside  the  sanctuarj.  It  thai 
attained  a  measure  of  sacredness  which  long  surriTed  ;  pop- 
ular assemblies  being  gathered  at  it^  and  pilgrimages  made 
to  it/  But  its  position  was  unsuited  as  a  permanent  capital, 
and  hence,  as  soon  as  the  tribes  separated  to  their  respective 
territories,  the  Tabernacle  was  removed  to  the  preyionsly  in- 
significant Shiloh,  a  more  central  locality,  ten  miles  north 
of  Betliel,  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  Joshua's  tribe,  where  it 
continued  for  centuries.'  Thus  the  religious  metropolis  waa 
distinct  from  the  political  ;  Shiloh  being  the  one  and  She- 
chem  the  other.  It  seems  strange  that  Bethel — ^hallowed  by 
so  many  memories  of  the  patriarchs — should  not  hare  been 
chosen  ;  but  there  are  indications  of  a  long  straggle  for  that 
spot,  again  and  again  renewed,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  for 
a  treasure  so  sacred  as  the  Ark.' 

The  great  war  of  conquest  being  ended,  Joshna  laid  aside 
his  office  and  retired  to  a  well-earned  retreat  at  Timnath- 
serah,  sometimes  called  Timnath  Heres,  in  the  mountains  of 
his  own  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  *  exercising  henceforth  only  a 
moral  power,  which  was  readily  acknowledged.  But  his  re- 
tirement was  the  beginning  of  a  national  decline.  The  con- 
stitution of  Israel  permitted  no  king  or  ruler,  except  in  war, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  bond  of  union,  the  tribes  natur- 
ally fell  back  on  tlieir  own  tribal  organization ;  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  often  indifferent  to  any  interests 
beyond  tlieir  own :  a  state  of  things  which  made  energetic 
and  prompt  action  at  any  time  difficult.  The  determina- 
tion to  extend  their  limits  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  act 
apart,  was  moreover  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  nor  could 
the  same  vigourous  national  spirit,  or  the  same  high  religious 

>  Ho8.  iv.  15  ;  iz.  IS  ;  zii.  11.    Amos  Iv.  4 ;  v.  5. 

<  1  Sam.  1.  8.    Pa.  Izzviii.  60,  68.    Jer.  vii.  12. 

*  Ewald,  vol.  U.  p.  898.  «  Joeb.  zix.  50.    Jadg.  ii.  a. 
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toae  as  hitherto,  be  maintained,  when  the  commonwealth 
was  broken  up  into  fragments.  The  cloeing  yeare  of  Josh* 
ua'B  life  were  thus  like  the  waning  of  the  moon,  in  which 
darkness  grows  ever  deeper — a  darkness  reflected  in  his 
addreeeea  to  the  people,  urging  on  them,  with  intense  ear* 
neBtneBs,  the  necessity  of  honouring  the  covenant  thoy  had 
mode  with  Jehovah  at  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  as  their 
fathers  had  at  Sinai.  Shortly  before  his  death,  indeed,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  them  solemnly  renew  it,  and  raise  a 
stone  memorial  of  their  having  done  so.'  At  last,  twenty- 
five  years  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  he  died  at  his  own 
inheritance,  full  of  years  and  glory,  at  the  age  of  110,  and 
the  light  of  Israel  for  the  time  faded  away. 

It  was  left  to  the  investigations  of  onr  own  day  to  link 
together  the  present  and  the  distant  past,  by  the  discovery 
of  what  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  tomb  of  tho 
great  successor  of  Moses.  M.  Victor  Gu6rin,  who  believes 
he  has  identified  it,  writes  thus:'  "Two  hours  and  a  half 
north-west  of  Djufna,  the  ancient  Oophna,  are  the  ruins  of 
Tibneh.  They  cover  tho  slopes  and  the  crest  of  a  hill  which 
is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  deep  ravine.  On 
the  south  aide,  tho  hill  sinks,  in  terraces,  to  a  valley  formerly 
covered,  in  part,  with  houses,  and  marked  by  a  magnificent 
evergreen  oak,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine.  Ad- 
vancing still  south,  the  last  slopes  of  a  hill  facing  Tibneh  are 
met :  their  rocky  sides  revealing  several  tombs,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  necropolis.  On  the  top  of  the  height  is  a 
am^  Mussulman  village,  with  several  ancient  cisterns,  and 
a  number  of  finely-cut  stones  of  autiquo  masonry  built  into 
the  modem  houses, 
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'^The  tombs  have  been  hewn  out  at  different  levels  on  the 
north  slopes  of  the  hill^  eight  being  more  noticeable  than  the 
rest.  One,  however,  is  much  the  most  remarkable.  An  ob- 
long vestibule  cut  in  the  rock  is  supported  by  four  pillars, 
two,  at  the  side,  half  separated  from  the  liill ;  the  others,  in 
the  centre,  entirely  so.  They  have  no  capitals,  and  are  or- 
namented at  their  tops  only  by  a  few  simple  mouldings. 
Immediately  behind  them,  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming  the 
front  wall  of  the  tomb,  is  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  288  small 
openings,  in  eight  rows ;  some  square,  some  triangular,  but 
mostly  half-round.  At  the  right  side  of  this  rock  partition 
is  the  low  and  narrow  door  of  the  tomb,  leading  into  a 
chamber  with  fifteen  compartments,  of  which,  however,  only 
fourteen  have  been  intended  to  receive  the  dead.  The  place 
of  honour  in  this  pale  assembly  was  evidently  reserved  for 
the  occupant  of  a  small  chamber  .facing  the  entry  :  the  other 
loculi  being  designed  for  members  of  his  family.*^ 

"  A  first  sight  of  this  tomb  forces  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  intended  for  some  one  very  illustrious,  whose  place  of 
rest  was  honoured,  from  time  to  time,  with  solemn  illumina- 
tions by  lamps,  placed  in  the  multitude  of  small  niches  in 
the  vestibule.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  few  such  in  the  interior 
of  tombs,  but  there  is  no  other  instance  of  provision  being 
made  for  illumination  from  the  outside.  No  one  can  be 
fancied  as  reckoned  worthy  of  such  honour  but  one  who  was 
an  object  of  public  veneration,  and  who  could  this  be — 
at  what  is  seemingly  beyond  doubt  Timnath-serah — but 
Joshua  ?''' 

''The  tomb  shows  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity,  for  it 
is  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Canaanites  for  themselves, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  country.     The 

>  M.  Go^rin  here  goes  into  details  of  the  identUKcatSon. 
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very  measures  used  in  its  construction  seem^  on  close  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  old  Egyptian  system,  which  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  know,  brought  with  them  from  the  Nile." 

In  1870,  moreover,  additional  confirmation  of  this  being 
really  the  tomb  of  Joshua,  has  been  believed  to  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Abbe  Richard.  He  had  just  explored  the 
ruins  of  Gilgal,  where  Joshua  caused  the  sons  of  Israel  to  be 
circumcised  with  stone  knives,  and  gathered  in  a  radius  of  a 
few  kilometres,  after  so  many  centuries,  a  large  number  of 
what  he  regards  as  small  flint  knives,  scattered  over  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  buried  in  it.  But  as  it  is  said  in 
our  Greek  Bible  that  the  Israelites,  when  they  interred 
Joshua,  buried  with  him  the  flint  knives  which  they  had 
used  for  circumcision  at  Gilgal,  the  Abb6  determined  to 
search  whether  any  such  knives  still  remained  in  the  tomb 
reputed  to  bo  his,  at  Timneh — or  Timnath-serah.'  Judge 
of  his  delight,  then,  when,  on  a  visit  to  the  tomb,  in  com- 
pany with  a  priest  from  Jerusalem  and  the  sheik  of  the 
village  El-Birzeit,  he  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  what  he 
holds  to  be  flint  knives,  in  the  soil  of  the  different  sepul- 
chral chambers.*  The  correctness  of  this  identification  has, 
however,  been  disputed.  The  tombs  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  Nun, 
Phinehas,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar  are  referred,  by  Jew,  Sa- 
maritan, and  Christian  alike,  to  spots  round  the  southern 

>  Two  passages  in  the  Septnagint  record  this.  Ist,  Josh.  xxi.  42:  "  And  thej  gave 
him  (Joshua)  the  city  which  he  had  asked— Tliamnawrach,  In  Mount  Ephmim,  and 
Joshoa  hailt  the  city  and  lived  in  it.  And  Joshua  took  the  knives  of  circumcision, 
with  which  he  had  circumcised  the  sons  uf  Israel  on  the  Journey  in  the  desert,  and 
laid  them  np  in  Thamnasarach."  2d,  chap.  zxiv.  80 :  "  And  they  buried  him  In 
Thamnaaarach  in  Mount  Bphraim,  in  the  north  of  Mount  GalaadvG^aas,  in  Judg.  ii.  9). 
And  they  placeil  by  him,  for  a  memorial,  the  stone  knives  with  which  he  had  circum- 
cised the  sons  of  Israel  in  Oilgal  when  he  led  them  from  £gypt  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded.   And  they  are  there,  to  this  day^ 

<  Gu^rin,  Des^Hp.  de  la  PaUitine  ;  Samarie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-102.  See  also  Mi^or 
Conder,  in  Pal.  Fund  BeporU^  1878,  p.  22.  In  Teni  Work^  p.  118,  however,  he  qaoa- 
tloDs  the  identiflcAtion. 
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eido  of  Gerizim^  the  Mount  of  Bleseing.  The  modem  Sa* 
maritans  identify  Timnath  Heree  with  the  village  of  Kefr 
Hens  on  the  hills  south  of  Qerizim,  where  there  are  three 
square  domed  buildings^  one  of  which  is  said  to  mark 
Joshua's  tomb^  another  that  of  Nun.  St.  Jerome  ap- 
parently speaks  of  this  place  and  of  its  sacred  tombs  as 
being  still  venerated,  and  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Age? 
and  of  later  times  believe  Haris — very  like  Hens — the  spot 
where  the  great  hero  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine  lies 
buried.* 

1  Fietureiqu4  JPalssHn^t  i.  S88. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  TIKE   OP  THE   JUDGES. 

Moses  had  given  Israel  a  body  of  civil  and  religiouE 
law,  but  he  had  left  them  without  anything  equivalent  to  a 
political  eonstittitioii.  His  great  aim  had  been  to  eBtablish 
among  them  the  worship  of  Jehovah  ae  their  invisible  King 
and  God,  so  firmly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
falling  permanently  from  it.  He  had  found  established  a 
body  of  cnstome  and  laws,  sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage 
in  the  Hebrew  tribes  and  other  branches  of  the  Arab  race, 
who  were,  like  themselves,  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and 
had  necessarily  adopted  these,  after  purifying  them  from  all 
idolatrous  taints  and  raising  them  in  their  details  to  ae  high 
a  moral  tone  as  was  possible  in  such  an  age.'  But  he  had 
Bilently  omitted  any  reference  to  any  political  constitution: 
his  only  allusion  to  a  possible  national  unity  being  that,  if 
kings  were  hereafter  appointed,  they  should  avoid  having 
great  num!>ers  of  horses,  lest  it  should  promote  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  from  which  horses  were  mostly  obtained  ;  that 
in  the  same  way  they  should  not  multiply  wives,  lest  they 
should  be  led  by  them  into  idolatry  ;  and  that  they  should 
not  amass  great  treasures  of  silver  and  gold.*  Hence,  on 
the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  their  respective  torritoriee, 
they  at  once  reverted  to  the  rude  and  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  Arab  life  of  their  ancestors.  As  in  the  tents  of  Abra- 
■  Jbt.  fU.  a.   Hatt.  T.  Sg.   Kkt.  xli.  &  •  Dmit.  irtL  U-n 
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ham^  the  father  or  elder  of  each  related  group  of  fiunilieE 
was  their  ruler^  and  his  authority  passed  to  his  eldest  eon, 
through  successive  generations.  This  primitiTe  organizi- 
tion  of  society,  which  was  that  also  of  all  the  Arah  tribee, 
was  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  clans  of  the  Scotdi 
Highlanders.*  It  had  prevailed  in  the  slave  huts  of  Egypt, 
and  survived  to  the  time  of  Saul.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
and  of  its  subordinate  sections,  in  due  limitation,  com- 
manded, and  all  its  members  obeyed.  The  complicated 
intricacy  of  our  system  of  government  was  unknown,  asd 
would  have  been  useless,  for  the  Hebrews  had  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  nations ;  and  neither  commerce  nor 
manufactures,  while  hardly  any  bond  existed  even  between 
the  different  tribes. 

There  was,  hence,  no  central  and  supreme  power,  becaose 
there  was  no  national  government  or  administration.  Each 
tribe  acted  for  itself  ;  all  its  authorities  were  hereditary ;  no 
now  laws  were  made,  for  those  of  Moses  were  final ;  there 
were  no  united  national  enterprises,  for  there  was  no  nation, 
but  only  a  sot  of  more  or  less  important  fragments.  There 
were,  in  fact,  strictly  speaking,  no  functionaries  to  appoint 
or  to  pay ;  no  public  exchequer ;  and  neither  taxes,  nor 
duties,  unless  the  tithe  payable  to  the  priests  and  Levites  be 
regarded  as  a  tax,  and  not,  rather,  as  a  quit  rent  imposed  by 
God  on  the  tribes,  in  return  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  land, 
and  ordered  by  Him  to  be  paid  to  His  representatives,  who 
had  no  other  support. 

This  simplicity  in  social  organization  characterized  private 
life  no  less  than  public.  As  each  village  was  self -complete 
and  independent,  except  in  its  shadowy  relation  to  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  so  each  family  had  within  itself  nearly  all  it 

>  MoiOMiet  BechU  vol.  L  {  zlvL  p.  901. 
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reijTtired.  Mnch  that  seema  indispenaable  to  ns  was  ae  un- 
known and  useless  as  it  is  to  the  Bedouin  of  to-day.  Of  otir 
artificial  toates,  our  rcfinementa  of  luxury  and  of  the  table, 
the  Hebrews  knew  nothing.  There  was  no  working  class 
among  them ;  and  only  here  and  there  the  few  crafts  needed 
for  their  elementary  wante.  All  lived  on  the  produce  of  the 
field  or  flock.  The  wheat  had  been  grown  by  the  house- 
holder liimself ;  the  flesh  and  milk  of  his  sheep  or  goats, 
and  the  fruit  of  his  vine  or  fig  tree,  were  his  constant  food. 
His  clothes  were  spun,  woven,  and  sewed  by  the  women  of 
the  household,  and  they  baked  his  bread  and  cooked  hia 
meals  ;  there  were  no  arts  or  trades,  no  shoemakers,  bakers, 
grocers,  or  butchers;  only  farmers  and  shepherds.  Com- 
merce was  limited  to  an  occasional  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  or  of  the  flock,  with  the  busy  Phcenicians  or 
with  passing  caravans,  for  some  rich  cloth  or  jewels,  or  for 
arms,  or  articles  of  utility.  The  community  was  as  inde- 
pendent in  the  wanta  of  life  as  in  government. 

Nor  were  there  any  special  arrangements  such  as  we  have, 
to  maintain  peace  and  order.  There  were  neither  judges  to 
dispense  justice,  police  to  guard  the  laws,  nor  court-houses 
for  the  trial  of  offenders.  The  elders  of  each  petty  com- 
munity decided  cases  at  the  gate  of  the  village  or  town,  and 
the  execution  of  their  sentences  was  carried  out  by  those  in- 
terested, without  the  intervention  of  public  officers.  In  the 
same  way  prtvato  transactions  were  settled  at  the  gate,  with- 
out lawyers  and  without  writing,  but  before  the  inhabitants, 
who  served  aa  witnesses.* 

In  only  two  cases  was  a  higher  authority  than  the  heads 
of  families  or  clans  felt  to  be  needed :  in  difficult  legal  ques- 
tioiu,  and  in  the  event  of  war.  For  the  first  of  these  Uoaee 
'  aoD-xzllLlC.   Batbtr.lC   BMn).Lp.aK. 
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had  provided,  but  nothing  had  been  determined  as  regarded 
the  other. 

If  the  elders  could  not  settle  any  special  dispute,  or  if 
thsir  decision  were  questioned,  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the 
priests ;  *  the  only  rule,  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  in 
any  measure  bound  the  whole  nation  together  in  their  civil 
relations.  But,  as  has  been  said,  no  provision  was  made  in 
reference  to  war.  There  was  no  standing  army,  and  the 
endless  subdivision  of  the  community  into  independent  frag- 
ments made  one,  in  our  sense,  impossible.  Professional  sol- 
diers, in  fact,  did  not  exist,  nor  was  there  any  disciplined 
force  whatever.  If  the  country  were  invaded,  each  man 
armed  himself  as  he  could,  and  followed  the  head  of  his 
village,  who  led  his  contingent  to  the  rallying  place  of  the 
clan  ;  perhaps  at  some  point  where  all  the  other  clans  of 
the  same  tribe  were  to  meet ;  but  in  sueb  hasty  gatherings, 
when  those  only  who  chose  assembled,  ther^-^as  neither 
gradation  of  rank  nor  any  military  order.  Organiissd  bat- 
talions, payment  of  troops,  uniform,  commissariat,  or  8t<^^ 
egy  were  alike  unknown.  Force  or  surprise  were  the  onlj 
military  conceptions.  Each  man  supplied  his  own  food,'  or  s 
got  it  by  plunder,  or  by  a  requisition  of  the  band  on  some  "^ 
town  or  individual."  There  was  no  provision  for  any  length- 
ened campaign,  such  as  ancient  militia  undertook  in  English 
civil  wars  or  in  France,  and  hence  there  could  be  nothing 
more  than  mere  raids  or  forays,  like  those  of  the  Bedouins 
of  to-day ;  swift  marches,  ending  in  an  attack  or  surprise, 
followed  by  a  dispersion  of  the  force  to  their  respective 
homes. 

In  such  an  utter  disintegration  of  the  community — "  Home 
Rule  *'  carried  to  the  sublime — no  one,  in   ordinary  times^ 

1  Deat.  ZTli.  8-19.  *  1  Sam.  zrii.  17.  *  Jodg.  yilL  5.    1  Sam.  zzr.  IL 
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could  claim  the  chief  authority,  and  each  individual  did 
'^  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes/*  *  Patriotism,  in  a  large 
sense,  could  scarcely  exist,  where  each  village  was  entirely 
self-governing,  and  absorbed  the  interests  of  its  population. 
It  was  only  when  oppression  had  become  unendurable,  that 
some  spirit  nobler  than  the  crowd,  raising  a  cry  for  united 
action  against  the  enemy,  was  able  to  rouse  his  neighbour- 
hood, or  perhaps  a  large  district,  to  common  action,  in  which 
he,  necessarily,  was  the  leader.  Such  a  hero  was  forthwith 
accepted  as  a  **  Judge,"  though  he  was  rather  a  military 
leader  ;  the  peculiar  title  rising  doubtless  from  the  constant 
union  of  supreme  judicial  authority,  in  the  East,  with  the 
highest  power.  But  those  only  who  pleased  gathered  round 
him,  under  the  immediate  leadership  of  their  own  chiefs  of 
villages,  clans,  and  tribes.'  His  power  over  such  volunteers 
depended,  moreover,  on  their  pleasure  or  on  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  men.  If  victorious,  he  could  speak  as  a 
master,  but  before  the  battle  he  could  do  little  more  than 
persuade.'  Even  this  authority,  moreover,  passed  away  with 
the  public  danger  ;  for  the  momentary  union  of  the  people 
at  large  ceased  when  no  longer  necessary,  and  all,  including 
the  liberator  himself,  returned  to  their  homes  and  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  The  Judge  no  longer  ruled,  because,  except  in 
times  of  war,  there  were  no  public  interests  to  protect  or 
advance.  Yet  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  sink  into  private 
life,  for  his  fame  commanded  respect  and  guaranteed  peace, 
and  he  was  naturally  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  as  one 
whose  wisdom  or  influence  claimed  recognition.  But  he 
had  no  defined  authority,  and  was  only  the  first  and  most 
honoured  citizen  of  the  community.* 

>  Deat.  zii.  8.  <  Jndg.  y.  8, 0.  >  Jndg.  1.  8 ;  viii.  15-17. 

•  Vigoaroaz,  vol.  lii.  pp.  47,  4S. 
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In  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Palestine 
the  popular  aversion  to  the  authority  of  any  one  individual 
over  the  nation  was  universal  and  profound.  So  accustomed 
were  they  to  the  Arab  tribal  or  clan  and  sub-clan  organiza- 
tion of  their  ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that 
even  Joshua,  after  the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land — 
notwithstanding  the  exceptional  position  he  had  held  as 
their  divinely  appointed  head — recognized  it  as  only  tempo- 
rary and  for  a  given  end,  and  retired  to  his  inheritance  at 
Timnath-serah,  appointing  no  successor  to  his  dignities,  and 
claiming  no  rank  for  his  family,  but  spending  his  closing 
years  in  modest  privacy,  occupied  only  with  his  personal 
affairs.  Henceforth,  indeed,  we  find  him  claiming  no  higher 
authority  than  to  gather  the  tribes  together  after  the  lapse 
of  years,*  when  his  end  was  approaching,  to  remind  them  of 
the  benefits  with  which  God  had  loaded  them,  and  to  induce 
them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  Him.  Nor  was  this  dis- 
like to  central  authority  easily  overcome  even  by  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  of  trouble,  caused  by  disunion  and  consequent 
weakness.  When  Saul  was  chosen  as  king,  the  hereditary 
Arab  instincts  were  still  so  strong,  that  he  himself  saw  at 
first  no  more  in  his  new  dignity  than  that  of  chief  of  the 
army  sent  against  Ammon,  and  took  for  granted,  when  the 
war  was  over,  that  he  should  return  to  his  plough  and  his 
fields."  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  indeed,  he  was 
more  a  ^^  Judge  ^'  than  a  king,  for  he  had  not  a  perma- 
nent force,  or  an  administration,  or  royal  revenues,  or  a 
capital,  and  exercised  no  other  functions  than  to  defend  the 
country  against  its  enemies.  It  was  long  before  he  had  a 
rude  court,  and  the  nucleus  of  his  army  was  only  slowly 
formed  as  the  community  passed,  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

>  Josh,  xxiii.  1 ;  see  p.  500.  *  1  Sam.  x.  86 ;  xL  S. 
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from  the  loose  and  barbarous  system  of  tribal  or  clan  govern' 
ment  to  that  of  royalty.  Nor  do  the  exceptional  cases  of 
Jephthah  and  Gideon,  in  one  of  which  power  for  life  was 
demanded,  and  in  the  other  offered,  form  any  real  contra- 
diction to  this  cluu'act«ristic. '  Public  opinion  in  the  days 
of  those  heroes  was  slowly  coming  round  to  favour  centrali- 
zation, but  still  wavered  till  the  days  of  Saul. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  moreover,  that  the  Judges  ruled 
over  all  the  tribes,  at  least  till  the  time  of  Eli  and  Samuel. 
Their  office  was  strictly  military,  for  their  very  name  in 
Hebrew — Shofetim — means  "saviours"  or  "liberators,"  a 
title  borne  in  later  days  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  known  as  Sufetee.  None  of  them, 
except  Othniel,  seem  to  have  ruled  over  Judah  and  Simeon. 
Deborah  is  the  heroine  and  prophetess  only  of  the  northern 
tribes.  Gideon  is  the  liberator  of  the  centre  of  Palestine ; 
Jephthah,  of  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  and  Samson 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  authority  over  even  his  own 
tribe  of  Dan,  but  appears  as  Judge  only  in  virtue  of  his  per- 
sonal exploits.* 

To  such  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  the  calamities 
are,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed,  which  so  often  led  to  the 
rise  of  dictators,  in  the  person  of  successive  "Judges." 
The  tribes,  which  were  too  weak  to  resist  oppression  when 
they  acted  singly,  would  have  been  too  strong  to  be  attacked 
had  they  been  united.  But  the  long  retention  of  their  Arab 
fondness  for  tribal  government  was  not  without  its  wise  pur- 
pose in  the  arrangements  of  Providence.  Their  religious 
development  demanded  isolation  from  their  neighbours,  and 
was  eecured,  among  other  means,  by  their  being  placed  in  a 

'  Jodg.  TUt.  a ;  iL  g. 

•  Jad(.  IT.  lO-ia.    BwiU,  0McA.,*ol.Il.pp.61S,61S. 
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country  secluded  from  the  outer  world  by  the  desert,  on  the 
south  and  east ;  by  their  forced  restriction  to  the  mountain 
districts  far  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west ;  and  by 
the  barrier  of  the  Lebanon  range,  on  the  north.  They  were 
thus  guarded,  as  far  as  possible,  from  intercourse  with 
heathenism,  and  had  only  to  blame  their  own  supineness 
for  isolated  remains  of  it  having  been  left  in  their  midst, 
through  their  failure  in  carrying  out  energetically  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  land,  while  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  first  attack  was  still  at  its  height,  and  the  dread 
of  them  paralyzed  resistance.  But,  not  contented  with  even 
such  care,  to  protect  them  from  corrupting  influences,  God 
had  specially  discountenanced  their  having  a  monarchy  like 
that  of  the  nations  round ;  *  He,  Himself,  promising  to  be 
their  Strength  and  Deliverer,  and  even  proclaiming  Himself 
expressly  their  King.'  Nothing  could  impress  on  them 
more  vividly  this  dependence  on  Him,  than  their  helplessness 
against  their  enemies  when  they  forsook  Him,  and  their  re- 
peated deliverance  by  instruments  whom  He  raised  up,  when 
they  once  more  penitently  sought  His  aid.  It  w^as,  more- 
over, a  great  safeguard  to  them,  that  they  escaped  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  a  strong  central  power,  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  favoured  idolatry,  for  when  they  at 
last  adopted  monarchy,  their  kings,  as  a  rule,  set  the  exam- 
ple of  apostasy  ;  only  three  or  four,  out  of  more  than  forty, 
who  reigned  over  Judah  or  Israel,  remaining  true  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  fashion  thus  set  by  a  court  naturally  spread 
through  the  whole  land.  The  isolation  of  tribal  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  limited  religious  defection  to  re- 
stricted areas,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  people  to  recover 

>  Exod.  XV.  18 ;  xviii.  19.    Deat.  xxxili.  3.    Jadg.  viii.  23.    1  Sam.  Tiii.  7fl. 
«  1  Sam.  X.  19  ;  xii.  12. 
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thcmeclveB  from  it,  again  and  aguin,  by  the  healthy  influcuce 
of  neighbouring  districta  still  true  to  the  ancient  faith. 

The  religion  of  the  Canaanitea  was  a  terrible  snare  for  a 
people  whose  fathers  had  lived  amidst  the  idolatry  of  the 
Nile,  and  who  had  eince  received  a  spiritual  religion  in 
which  every  idolatrous  emblem  was  forbidden.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  such  a  lofty  conception  ae  the  worship  of 
an  unseen  God  was  beyond  ordinary  grasp,  and  opposed  to 
every  mode  of  thought.  There  was  no  idea  of  life  or  power 
apart  from  matter,  whether  purer  or  more  gross.  Every 
result  above,  around,  beneath ;  every  expression  of  power  by 
any  natural  law,  was  ascribed  to  a  living  source  and  cause. 
The  wave,  the  leaf,  the  wind,  the  star  were  more  or  lesa 
alive,  as  we  ourselves  are  ;  higher  powers  than  those  of  man 
disclosing  themselves  in  each.  In  Palestine,  the  idolatry 
prevailing  was  that  which  from  the  Euphrates  had  spread 
over  Western  Asia.  The  sun,  under  different  names ;  the 
moon,  and  the  planets,  were  the  great  gods,  presiding  over 
all  nature  and  over  human  affairs.  The  aun  and  moon,  as- 
sociated, in  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  with  the  wonders 
of  reproduction  in  every  fonn,  had  become  the  symbols  of  a 
worship  in  which  this  was  the  leading  thought.  Impurity 
in  the  coarsest  forms,  was  the  natural  result.  Sensuality 
became  part  of  religion,  till  Sodom  and  its  wickedness  came 
to  be  the  unexaggerated  picture  of  Canaanite  worship  as  a 
whole.  How  terribly  seductive  such  a  glorification  of  the 
passions  must  have  been,  in  such  a  climate,  we  see  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Baal-peor,  and  how  hard  it  would  be  to  keep 
a  rude  people,  in  the  face  of  such  a  religion,  to  the  height  of 
a  faith  so  pure  and  lofty  as  that  of  Moses.  While  we  may 
blame  Israel,  therefore,  for  its  repeated  falls,  the  bhune  may 
veil  be  mingled  with  pity. 

VOL-a-M 
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The  chief  god  of  the  Canaanites  was  Baal — the  sun — who 
was  worshipped  under  different  names.  In  one  part  he  was 
Moloch,  in  another,  Chemosh,  but  his  worship  was  every- 
where alike,  fierce  and  cruel.  His  consort,  Ashtaroth,  the 
Babylonian  goddess  Istar,  the  goddess  of  love,  worshipped  as 
the  morning  star  Venus,*  and,  perhaps,  also,  as  the  moon — 
the  Greeks  translating  her  name  Astarte — fostered  abomina- 
tions in  her  worship,  almost  inconceivable  in  our  times. 
Erech  was  her  chief  city,  and  there  she  had,  attached  to  her 
temple,  choirs  of  festival-girls,  and  troops  of  consecrated 
maidens,  all  recognized  as  harlots,  whose  pay  went  to  the 
temple  treasury  ;  and  crowds  of  priests — "  the  festival  mak- 
ers who  had  devoted  their  manhood  *' — that  is,  emasculated 
themselves — that  men  "  might  adore  the  goddess, '*  and 
these,  in  their  rites,  "  carried  swords,  and  razors,  and  flint 
knives,'*  who  in  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  sacred  rites  desired  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  goddess,  by  self -mutilation,  or  to 
hack  themselves  as  was  done  by  the  priests,  in  Elijah's  time, 
at  Carmel.  Besides  Ashtaroth,  moreover,  there  was  Asherah, 
another  form  of  the  worship  of  sensuality,  for,  though  the 
word  is  usually  translated  "  grove "  in  our  version,  it  was 
the  name  of  a  goddess.  The  influence  of  such  worship  on 
Israel  was  very  hurtful  even  in  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
though  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  affected  those  portions  of  the 
people  who  came  into  contact  with  the  isolated  native  com- 
munities still  surviving  in  the  Hebrew  territory,  or  in  the 
districts  round  it.  The  bulk  of  the  nation,  living  quietly  in 
their  upland  valleys,  and  shut  off  from  communication  with 
strangers,  appear,  however,  rather  to  have  fallen  into  relig- 
ious apathy,  and  a  half  idolatry  of  their  own,  than  to  have 
adopted  the  idols  of  their  neighbours.     The  grand  suooessof 

*  Ab  tlM  evening  star, ''  Venae  "  was  the  goddeM  Beltis.    KJLT.,  178b 
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the  reformation  achieved  by  Samuel,  and  auch  glimpsee  of 
Hebrew  life  as  arc  given  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  seem  to 
imply  that,  as  a  whole,  there  was  always  a  latent  spiritual 
life  in  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  needing  only  to  be  roused 
and  purified.  It  waa  not  till  the  later  days  of  the  Kings 
that  foreign  idolatry  gained  a  strong  footing  in  Israel  at 
large.  Through  the  whole  time  of  the  Judges  the  slumber- 
ing sensibility  of  the  multitude  was  ever  ready  in  times 
of  public  excitement  to  fiamc  up  into  zeal  for  Jehovah, 
in  answer  to  a  fitting  appeal.  So  it  was  under  Deborah  and 
Gideon,  to  mention  no  others,  and  so  it  continued  for 
centuries  later. 

The  want  of  a  leader  after  Joshna's  death,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  tribes  into  separate  communities,  naturally 
checked  the  career  of  conquest,  for  the  strength  of  indi- 
vidual tribes  waa  unequal  to  the  lasting  subjugation  of  the 
Canaanites  in  their  respective  bounds.  Gradually,  therefore, 
the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  friendly  relatione  sought  with 
those  whom  they  hatl  been  commissioned  to  drive  out  of  the 
land.  Nor  were  the  Phcenicians  and  other  Canaanite  peo- 
ples displeased  with  a  condition  of  things  which  left  the 
caravan  roads  open  for  the  commerce  to  which  they  were 
devoted.  The  conquerors  were,  in  fact,  being  gradually 
conquered  in  their  turn,  by  too  close  intimacy  with  then* 
heathen  neighbours.  The  language  of  the  Hebrews  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  theirs,'  and  there  was  not  a 
little  in  some  of  their  modes  of  thought  and  expression  in 
religious  matters  that  sounded  very  like  those  familiar  in 
Israel.  The  Moabite  stone  speaks  of  Chemosh  as  "  saving  " 
the  king  "  from  all  his  enemies,  and  giving  him  liia  desire 

>  Thn*  Rilub  )pcak>  freely  with  tbe  aple*.  aod  we  mver  h«r  of  uj  dUBcnltJ 
■fMrwiid*.  Tbe  Behrewi  bad  (dopted  "Uw  Jugnig*  oICuiuii,"u  loDKigou 
AbnlHiii'idv,«iidtuul*hwidiniedlbauMotUwlTii*tlvaAnm*lc.    SaeTol.l.p.8a>. 
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on  all  them  that  hated  him/' '  He  is  said  ''  to  be  angry 
with  Moab,"  as  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  angry  with 
Israel/'*  and  national  calamities  are  directly  ascribed  to 
this.  He  is  described  as  commanding  King  Mesha  to  "  go 
up  against  Israel,"  as  Israel  is  required  by  Jehovah  to  ^'  go 
up  against  the  Canaanites."'  Baal  and  Astarte,  in  their 
multiplied  local  titles,  would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  only 
different  presentations  of  the  same  God — 'Hhe  Creator  of 
the  Universe."  The  very  names  given  to  children  by  Israel- 
ite and  Canaanite  mothers  were  often  strangely  alike.  Both 
had  Eleazar,  ^'  God  has  helped,"  and  Nathanael,  "  God  has 
given."  If  Jonathan  meant  *^  Jehovah  has  given,"  Baal-jo- 
than  was  its  equivalent  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
Hebrew  name  Hanniel,  "  tlie  favour  of  God,"  had  its  counter- 
part in  Hannibal,  "the  favour  of  Baal."  With  so  much  in 
common,  especially  the  use  of  the  same  language,  it  seems 
less  strange  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  should  so  readily  have 
grafted  the  heathenism  around  on  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
especially  as  the  Levitical  system  was  evidently  much  in 
abeyance  for  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  Altars 
of  Baal,  or  Ashtoreth,  moreover,  were  numerous  on  every 
side — on  the  hill-tops,  and  on  artificial  mounds ;  *  in  groves 
on  the  hill  slopes  ;  under  green  trees  elsewhere  ;  in  valleys  ; 
at  the  gates  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  and  on  the  flat 
house-tops  ;  *  while  their  temples  adorned  every  considerable 
place.  To  minds  alive  to  the  lofty  purity  and  spirituality 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  there  might,  indeed,  be  no  danger 
of  confounding  it  with  the  materialism  and  grossness  of 
Canaanite  idolatry.  But  when  we  remember  how  many,  even 
in  our  own  age,  think  they  can  reconcile  a  pantheistic  con- 

>  See  Pb.  liT.  7 ;  llx.  10 ;  xcli.  11.  <  g  Kings  xvll.  18.  *  Jndg.  i.  S. 

«  1  Kings  xi.  7.    $  Chron.  xxxlii.  19.    Ewald,  vol.  ill.  p.  418. 
•  Dent.  xU.  2,   J  jr.  tU.  81  :  xL  18  ;  xxxii.  8S. 
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fusion  of  God  and  nature,  with  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ignorant  and  simple 
of  such  a  remote  age — married  as  many  of  them  were  to 
Canaanite  wives  devoted  to  Ashtoreth — should  have  made  a 
fatal  compromise  between  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  Sun- 
god,  the  ^'  Lord  of  all,'*  and  Jehovah.  Their  fathers  had 
accepted  even  so  gross  a  symbol  of  the  true  God,  as  the 
golden  calf. 

The  craving  for  quiet  to  enjoy  the  rich  inheritance  on 
which  they  had  entered,  must,  also,  have  tended  greatly 
to  lower  the  tone  of  feeling  in  Israel.  The  long  wilderness 
life  gave  an  unspeakable  relish  to  the  comforts  of  a  settled 
home ;  especially  in  a  community  that  had  so  entirely  aban- 
doned the  Arab  tastes  of  their  fathers  in  this  respect,  that, 
even  after  forty  years  in  the  desert,  they  were  eager  to  have 
fixed  abodes  instead  of  moving  tents.  This  selfish  love  of 
ease,  indeed,  often  left  neighbouring  tribes  unaided  in  theii 
struggle  with  native  or  foreign  enemies.  Familiar  relations 
were  cultivated  with  their  neighbours,  and  intermarriages 
became  common ;  Israelites  taking  Canaanite  wives,  and  giv- 
ing their  daughters  to  Canaanite  husbands.'  Such  mixed 
marriages  doubtless  were  more  frequent  in  the  border  dis- 
tricts, to  which  peace  was  vital ;  but  what  part  had  not  native 
communities  within  its  own  bounds  ?  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Zebulon,  and  especially  Issachar,  living  as  it  did  on  Esdrae- 
lon,  almost  as  subjects  of  the  Canaanites,  may  have  been 
more  exposed  than  some  others  to  this  danger  ;  but  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  must  have  had  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Canaanites  of  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  and  the  heathen  Jebu- 
sites'  held  Jerusalem,  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin.     In 

>  Jadg.  iii.  6. 

s  Jebnsites— Lengerke  tnnslateti  the  naine=Treaders  under  foot    Others, "the 
tiudden  dovm,"  either  of  a  people  by  war,  or  of  a  threshing  floor. 
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Dan^  we  find  Samson  taking  a  Philistine  wife ;  and  in  Judah, 
Absalom^s  general^  Amasa^  far  later^  was  the  son  of  an 
Ishmaelite  and  a  Hebrew  woman.*  David  himself,  indeed, 
married  the  daughter  of  TalmaT,  the  chief  of  Geshur,  on 
the  north-east  of  Bashan ;  and  these  must  only  have  been 
illustrations  of  an  ordinary  rule.  But  in  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jordan,  with  their  exceptional  preference  of  Arab  tent- 
life,  intermarriages  with  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
were,  doubtless,  very  common  ;  related  as  these  peoples  were 
to  them  in  blood.  Levi  appears  to  have  kept  itself  purest, 
but  even  in  it,  Moses,  himself,  had  set  the  example  by 
marrying  a  Cushito  wife,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  each  of  the  tribes  had  among  them  numerous  children 
of  the  foreign  multitude  who  had  come  with  their  fathers 
from  Egypt. 

From  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  to  taking  part  in 
their  idolatrous  worship  was  only  a  step.  The  Canaanites 
had  already  holy  places  for  sacrifice  or  pilgrimage,  to  which 
were  attached  legends  powerful  in  their  infiuence  over  igno- 
rant minds.  Some  of  the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  bounds 
of  Israel  had  long  been  held  sacred.  Mount  Carmel  had  for 
ages  been  the  seat  of  one  oracle,"  and  Mount  Tabor  boasted 
another.'  At  the  foot  of  Hermon  was  the  famous  temple  of 
Baal  Gad — the  god  of  good  fortune.  The  names  of  Babylo- 
nian deities  are  found,  indeed,  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoin- 
ing Semitic  lands.  Nebo,  the  Babylonian  god  of  prophecy 
and  literature,  gave  his  name  to  towns  in  the  territory  of 
Reuben  and  Judah,  as  well  as  to  the  Moabite  mountain,  on 
which  Moses  breathed  his  last.  Ann,  the  Babylonian  god 
of  heaven,  and  his  female  consort  Anatu,  reappear  in  Beth 

1  2  Sam.  xvil.  25.    1  Chron.  ii.  17.  *  Raamer,  Paldtttna,  p.  4&, 

>  Movers,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  GTl. 
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Anati — ''the  Temple  of  Anatu'* — and  in  Anathoth,  the 
birthplace  of  Jeremiah^  while  Sinai  itself  is  only  "the 
Mountain  of  Sin" — the  Moon-god.  Bethel,  in  Benjamin, 
was  an  ancient  sanctuary  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.*  Possi- 
bly the  aliens  who  had  come  up  with  Israel  from  Egypt  may 
have  favoured  these  places  first ;  but,  if  so,  they  soon  found 
many  to  follow  them.  Hence  Jehovah- worship  was  merged, 
at  least  here  and  there,  in  the  prevailing  idolatry.  "  They 
served  the  idols  (of  the  Canaanites).  Yea,  they  sacrificed 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  Shedim  (ox-gods),'  and 
shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  idols  of  Canaan,  and  the 
land  was  polluted  with  blcKxl.'^  * 

The  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  where  priests  and  Levites  minis- 
tered, was  remote  from  many  of  the  tribes,  and  lay,  besides, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim ;  a  people  disliked  for  their 
pride  and  selfishness.  In  the  general  anarchy  of  tribal 
division  and  patriarchal  rule,  private  altars  were  erected  by 
individuals.  The  Levites,  who  should  have  settled  as  the 
public  teachers  of  religion  in  their  own  cities,  were  inade- 
quately provided  for,  and  had  to  wander  whither  they  could 
for  a  living.  The  story  of  Micah  illustrates  the  age  in  this 
and  other  particulars.  His  house  stood  on  one  of  the  green 
hills  of  Ephraim,  and  he  has  dedicated  to  Jehovah  1,100 
shekels  of  silver,  which  he  had  stolen  for  the  purpose,  from 
his  mother.*  Both,  however,  agreed  to  their  appropriation 
to  religious  uses,  such  as  their  ideas  dictated.     The  house  be- 


>  Onetx,  Tol.  \.  p.  101. 

s  Geflenias,  Zez. ,  Sth  edition.    Baal  is  called  the  "  heifer  Baal  **  in  Tobit  1.  (L 

»  Pb.  ctI.  8«>38. 

*  KOhler  thinlcs  that  the  images  were  made  with  900  ahelcels  of  the  stolen  money, 
devoted  to  Jehoyah  on  her  son  restoring  the  1,100,  and  confessing  his  theft  JL«Ar> 
Imch,  Tol.  iL  p.  66. 
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comes  abnost  a  castle/  and  a  chamber  in  it^  called  '^  a  House 
of  God/'  is  set  apart  as  a  temple,  in  which  are  set  up  two 
silver  images,  one  sculptured  and  one  molten,  clothed  in  a 
mask  and  the  priestly  mantle  called  an  ephod^  to  resemble 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  Oracle  at  Shiloh,'  No  Levite  being 
available,  a  son  of  the  house  is  installed  as  priest,  and  this 
strange  medley  of  heathenism  and  Jehovah-worship  forth- 
with goes  on  with  all  sincerity.  A  wandering  Levite,  how- 
ever, who  proves  to  be  a  grandson  of  Moses,*  comes  to 
Micah's  house,  from  Bethlehem  Judah,  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  is  appointed  priest  for  the  poor  reward  of  ten 
silver  shekels  a  year  and  a  suit  of  clothes. 

But,  ere  long,  the  tribe  of  Dan,  feeling  themselves 
cramped  up  in  too  narrow  bounds,  as  already  noticed,  send 
oflE  five  men  in  search  of  new  settlements,  and  these,  as  they 
approach  Micah's  house,  are  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  well- 
known  voice,  which  proves  to  be  that  of  the  Levite.  Ask- 
ing him,  '^  Who  brought  him  hither  ?  and  how  much  h^ 
made  in  this  place  ?  and  what  he  had  to  do  here  ? ''  he  teUs 
them  his  strange  story,  and  how  Micah  feels  sure  that  Je- 
hovah will  now  do  him  good  when  he  has  a  Levite  for  priest 
They  learn  also  about  the  sacred  images  he  has  in  his  care, 
and  presently  pass  on. 

>  The  word  for  "  gate/*  Jadg.  xriii.  16,  is  never  need  of  that  of  a  hoiue— always  of 
that  of  the  euclotdug  wall  of  a  town  or  fortress. 

3  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  Of  the  two  images,  one,  apparently  as 
large  as  a  man,  was  called  Teraphim  (the  plnnU  Teraphim  is  translated  ''  an  image  ** 
in  1  Sam.  xlx.  S,  16 ;  the  singalar  is  never  nsed  in  Scriptnre),  from  its  mask,  and 
Ephod„  from  itA  mantle.  Sach  images  were  nsed  as  Oracles  (Zech.  x.  2),  and  as  w^ 
purtenances  of  pablic  won*hip  (Hoe.  lii.  4) ;  but  the  custom  was  finally  put  down  by 
Jo-lah  (2  KingB  xxiii.  24).    See  Ewald's  Alterthatner,  pp.  256-8. 

*  Jndg.  xviii.  30.  The  name  Moses  has  been  changed  by  the  Babbia  to  Manasf>eh, 
to  hide  the  fact  that  a  grandson  of  their  great  legislator  had  fallen  so  low.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  the  word  translated  Manasseh  is  written  M'SH.  Without  the  N  Inserted 
above  by  the  Rabbis  it  reads  Moses.  The  Vulgate  has  Mooea.  The  Septuagint 
Manassee— thanks  to  its  authors  being  Jews. 
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Returning  the  same  way,  however,  some  time  after,  as  the 
guides  of  six  hundred  of  their  clansmen  towards  the  north, 
they  bring  them  to  Micah's  house.  They,  too,  would  like 
to  have  the  Levite  as  their  priest,  and  the  precious  images 
would  be  of  priceless  value,  as  a  protection  in  their  new 
homes.  They  determine,  therefore,  to  rob  Micali  of  his 
treasures,  and  to  induce  the  Levite  to  join  their  fortunes. 
His  house  was  at  Micah's  gateway,  and  there  the  six  hun- 
dred gather,  talking  with  their  old  neighbour,  while  the  five 
men  steal  into  Micah's  sacred  chamber,  and  having  brought 
out  both  the  images  and  the  teraphim  and  ephod,  are  far  off 
with  them,  in  company  with  the  Levite  and  their  six  hun- 
dred brethren,  before  the  loss  is  discovered.  Their  new 
ecclesiastic  had  indeed  some  faint  scruples  about  going  with 
them,  but  these  quickly  yielded  before  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  priest,  not  of  a  single  house,  but  to  a  whole  tribe 
and  family  in  Israel.* 

Thus,  in  the  years  following  Joshua's  death,  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  both  poor  and  strangely  scattered  over  the 
land  ;  no  general  system  of  public  worship  had  been  set  up, 
and  the  gravest  corruptions  had  already  taken  root.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  hill-tops  were  soon  marked 
by  altars,  alongside  which  the  sliarp-pointed  stone  symbols 
of  Baal  were  raised.  Some  in  the  northern  tribes  wor- 
shipped the  Phcenician  or  Syrian  Baal  and  Astarte ;  and 
many  beyond  the  Jordan  gave  themselves  up  to  honour 
Chemosh  and  Moloch,  the  gods  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  In 
the  more  southern  parts,  bordering  on  the  Maritime  Plain, 
Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  had  many  adherents ; 
and,  everywhere,  house  gods,  under  the  old  name  of  tera- 
phim, were  consulted  as  oracles,  as  in  the  case  of  Micah's 

i  Judg.  zviU.  14-19. 
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Levite.  Jehovah  was  still  acknowledged^  but  He,  also^  was 
represented  by  an  image.  A  wild  confusion  of  ideas,  in  fact, 
prevailed,  in  keeping  with  an  age  when  everything  was  un- 
settled, and  lawlessness  in  common  life  reacted  in  every 
direction.  Old  modes  of  thought,  still  surviving  from  the 
days  of  Egypt,  or  revived  by  contact  with  the  idolatry 
around,  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  new  and  lofty  con- 
ceptions learned  from  Moses — their  incompatibility  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  realized.  So  heathen  in  their  feelings,  indeed, 
did  many  become,  as  often,  like  the  Canaanites,  to  name 
their  children  after  the  idols.  Thus,  a  son  of  SauP  was 
known  as  Ishbaal — *'  the  man  of  Baal ;  '^  while  two  of  his 
sons  and  one  of  his  grandsons  have  names  ending  in  Bosheth 
— *' shame,"  a  word  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  contemptuous 
substitute  for  Ashtoreth." 

In  these  wild  times,  however,  the  recollection  of  the  won- 
derful story  of  the  Exodus,  Sinai,  and  the  wilderness,  still 
lingered  in  many  minds,  and  kept  them  true  to  Jehovah. 
Indeed,  if  the  inscription  on  the  famous  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, not  the  only  similar  one  existing,  be  genuine,  some 
faithful  souls  still  honoured  the  *'  Law  "  by  diligently  tran- 
scribing it  for  wider  use.  On  the  back  of  that  ancient  MS. 
one  reads  with  awe  the  words  :  "  I,  Abishuah,  son  of  Phine- 
has,  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  the  favour  of 
Jehovah  be  on  them — for  His  glory  I  have  written  this  holy 
Torah  (copy  of  the  Law),  in  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  Congregation,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  even  Bethel,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  possession  by  the  children  of  Israel  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  all  its  boundaries.     I  thank  tho 


1  1  Chron.  ix.  39.    Jernbbaal,  the  name  taken  by  Gideon,  means,  Uke  Meribbul, 
the  eon  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ix.  40),  *'  a  contender  against  Baal." 
3  Kaliflch. 
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Lord/"  Another  Samaritan  MS.,  has,  at  the  end  of  Gen- 
esis, the  following  note,  which  is  equally  startling :  "  This 
holy  Torah  has  been  made  by  a  wise,  valiant,  and  great  son, 
a  good,  a  beloved,  and  an  understanding  leader,  a  master 
of  all  knowledge,  by  Shelomo,  son  of  Saba,  a  valiant  man, 
leader  of  the  congregation  by  his  knowledge  and  his  under- 
standing ;  and  he  was  a  righteous  man,  an  interpreter  of  the 
Torah,  a  father  of  blessings — of  the  sons  of  Nun — may  the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  them  ! — and  it  was  appointed  to  be 
dedicated  holy  to  the  Lord,  that  they  might  read  therein 
with  fear  and  prayer  in  the  House  of  the  High  priesthood — 
in  the  seventh  month,  the  tenth  day  ;  and  this  was  done  be- 
fore me,  and  I  am  Ithamar,  son  of  Aaron,  son  of  Ithamar 
the  High  Priest :  may  the  Lord  renew  his  strength ! 
Amen/"  Nor  could  there  have  been  wanting  those  who 
recalled  to  the  multitude  the  glorious  past,  and  reproved 
the  degradation  into  which  some  of  their  brethren  had 
fallen.  Among  the  Levites  who  guarded  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Ark  at  Shiloh,  some,  no  doubt,  lifted  their  voices 
against  the  evil  around  them.  Such  a  '^  messenger  of  God^'* 
we  find  living  at  Gilgal,  and  making  his  appearance  at  an 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Bethel,  reproaching  them  for  hav- 
ing forsaken  their  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  for  having 
made  one  with  idols;  and  tracing  to  this  unfaithfulness 
all  the  calamities  they  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites.^     Nor  was  it  without  significance  that  enough 

*  T^tnl  Work^  p.  96.  The  Bey.  M.  Ldwy  recently  made  this  entry  the  snbject  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. 

«  Tent  Work,  p.  87. 

s  The  Speaker^i  C&mm.  reads,  *'  The  Angel  of  Jehovah/'  bat  Bertheaa  and  De  Wette 
tranalate  it  as  above  ;  so  do  Zana,  Ewald,  and  Panlus  Caascl.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  were  not  to  be  driven  out  before  them,  because  of  their  sins,  is  the  ground 
of  their  sorrow. 

«  Judg.  U.  1  fl. 
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sensibility  still  remained  in  those  who  heard  him^  to  melt 
them  to  tears  at  such  words.  But,  onhappilj,  tlieir  sorrow 
was  only  passing. 

In  Shiloh  itself,  the  religious  centre  of  the  tribes,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  provision  for  the  moral  instruc- 
tion of  the  nation,  than  amongst  the  scattered  Levites. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  as,  in  the  Canaanite 
towns,  to  Baal  or  Astarte ;  but  we  have  no  indications  that 
the  priests'  lips  kept  knowledge,  or  that  they  sought  teach- 
ing at  His  mouth.'  The  Ark,  with  its  priceless  treasure  of 
the  two  Tables,  was  regarded  rather  as  a  defence  against  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  than  as  a  source  of  instruction.  After 
the  harvest,  at  the  time  of  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  the 
people  were  wont,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  to  assemble 
at  the  Tabernacle  with  their  wives  and  children,'  at  a  yearly 
feast  or  Haj.  The  fathers  brought  an  offering ;  after  pre- 
senting part  of  which  on  the  altar,  the  priest  got  his  portion, 
and  the  rest  served  for  a  feast  in  the  family  circle.  Dances 
followed  among  the  vineyards  round,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  loftier  religious  service. 

This  gloomy  time  lasted  through  generations ;  for,  from 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul,  was  a  period 
of  over  400  years.'  With  warlike  neighbours  round  them, 
eager  to  reconquer  so  fair  a  land,  it  could  not  fail  to  bring 
frequent  peril  and  even  disaster.  Again  and  again,  whole 
districts  were  attacked,  spoiled,  and  even  reduced  to  helpless 
submission — their  brethren  quietly  looking  on,  intent  only 
on  their  own  interests.  But  such  trouble  ultimately  served 
its  end  as  a  wholesome  discipline,  recalling  the  sufferers  to 
their  ancient  faith,  which  thus,  in  the  end,  became  fixed  iu 

1  Mai.  ii.  7.  *  Jadg.  xxl.  19.    1  Sam.  1. 8. 

*  The  exact  time  ia  fixed  yaiioasly  by  different  anthoritles— «ome  thinking  it  480 
years,  others  420,  and  so  on,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  over  400  years  long. 
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the  national  heart.  When  the  need  was  greatest^  men  always 
moreover  rose,  in  the  providence  of  God,  who,  by  heroic 
devotion,  delivered  the  section  of  their  brethren  oppressed 
for  the  time,  and  indicated  God's  faithfulness  to  the  race. 
These  were  the  Judges  or  "Saviours*'  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   JUDGES. 

The  religious  enthusiasm  in  Israel,  kindled  by  Moeee 
during  the  wilderness  life,  and  intensified  by  the  incidents 
of  the  conquest,  survived,  in  a  measure,  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  Joshua,  and  even  of  the  elders  who  survived 
him,  and  "had  known  all  the  works  of  Jehovah  that  He 
had  done  for  the  nation,''  through  its  second  great  leader. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  generation  passed  away  that  had 
seen  the  great  deeds  of  these  first  days,  and  the  miraculous 
help  God  had  vouchsafed  Israel,  lower  influences  came  into 
play,  and  the  high  tone  of  the  past  was  forgotten.  Eleazar 
the  high  priest,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aaron,  had  died 
about  the  same  time  as  Joshua,'  and  was  buried,  as  it  would 
seem,  about  four  miles  outside  the  valley  of  Shechem,  on  the 
spur  of  one  of  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  known  as  the  hill  of 
Phinehas ;  the  name  of  the  illustrious  son  having  taken  the 
place  of  that  of  his  father.  In  the  entrance  of  Eleazar  to 
the  Holy  Land  we  have,  in  addition  to  Joshua  and  Caleb,  a 
third  person  of  the  generation  of  the  Exodus  who  crossed  the 
Jordan.  Perhaps  he  was  spared  as  the  high  priest ;  or  are 
the  words  respecting  that  generation  djring  in  the  wilderness 
to  be  taken  in  a  general,  not  a  literal  sense  ? 

Conder  identifies  the  hill  of  Phinehas  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  present  village  Awertah  stands,  in  the  plain  outside  the 

1  JoeephuB,  Ant,,  V.  i.  99. 
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Valley  of  Shechem,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  chain  of  hills  of 
which  Ebal  and  Gerizim  are  a  part.  The  tomb  of  Eleazar 
is  ''a  rude  structure  of  masonry  in  a  court  open  to  the  air/' 
It  is  eighteen  feet  long,  plastered  all  over,  and  shaded  by  a 
splendid  terebinth.  That  of  Phinehas,  his  son,  which  is 
near,  is  apparently  an  older  building,  and  the  walls  of  its 
court  have  an  arcade  of  round  arches,  now  supporting  a 
trellis,  covered  with  a  grape-vine,  and  the  floor  is  paved.' 

This  famous  high  priest,  consecrated  as  the  second  from 
Aaron,  according  to  the  Rabbis  the  son  of  a  Midianite 
mother,*  became,  in  a  measure,  the  successor  of  Joshua, 
Full  of  fiery  zeal,  and  sternly  uncompromising  in  his  de- 
votion to  Jehovah,  he  had  already  in  his  youth  signalized 
himself  by  the  act  which  put  a  close  to  the  licentious  out- 
burst at  Baal-peor,  and  stopped  the  plague  then  destroying 
the  camp.  Henceforward,  he  became  a  noted  and  foremost 
man  in  Israel,  especially  as  the  heir  to  the  high  priesthood, 
and  from  the  special  commendation  vouchsafed  him  by 
Jehovah.  As  much  soldier  as  priest,  it  was  he  who  led  the 
avenging  host  against  Midian,  taking  with  him  the  sacred 
Ark.'  Though  in  a  nominally  inferior  position  till  his 
father's  death,  it  is  nevertheless  he,  rather  than  Eleazar,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  religious  fervour  and  strictness  during  the  over 
darkening  times.  Thus  we  see  him  the  commander  of  the 
Levito  guard  of  the  Tabernacle  and  camp,  and,  when  the 
Bcnjamites  had  committed  an  act  of  atrocious  immorality, 
it  was  he  who  gave  the  command  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
them  which  ended  in  their  being  almost  exterminated.*  At 
an  earlier  time,  when  the  Beubenites  had  built  a  huge  altar 

s  Tent  Work,  p.  41.  *  Wagenseil^s  SoUi,  toI.  tUL  p.  t, 

•  Nam.  zzxi.  8.  «  Jadg.  zz.  8S. 
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on  some  height  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Jordan,'  it  waa 
Phinehas  who  headed  the  deputation  to  remonstrate  with 
them,  and  only  their  earnest  deprecation  of  any  design  to 
forsake  Jehovah  kept  liim  from  making  it  the  occasion  of 
the  first  great  civil  Avar.'  '^  So  great  was  his  courage,^'  says 
Joseph  11 8,  ^^  and  so  remarkable  his  bodily  strength,  that  he 
would  never  relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult 
or  dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory."  It  had 
been  divinely  promised  that  the  high  priesthood  should  con- 
tinue in  his  family,  and  this  was  literally  fulfilled.  It  was 
interrupted,  indeed,  when  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  was 
priest,  but  the  line  of  Phinehas  resumed  the  dignity  in  the 
person  of  Zadok,  Solomon^s  high  priest,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.'  It  has  been  thought  that 
his  name — Phinehas — ^was  an  Egyptian  word,  thus  making 
it  the  last  trace  of  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
but  this  seems  a  mere  fancy,  since  the  derivation  from  a 
Hebrew  root  is  much  more  satisfactory,  especially  in  it£ 
meaning,  which,  from  this  source,  would  be  ''  Oracle 
Mouth,*'  or  ^^  Mouth  of  Brass,*'  as  Chrysostom  means 
"  golden  mouth,"  yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Phinehas,  Putiel,  is  formed 
of  the  Egyptian  word  Puti  or  Poti,  devoted  to,  and  the 
Hebrew  word  El,  God.* 

After  a  time,  however,  Phinehas  died,  and  with  him  the 
age  of  stern  fidelity  to  the  national  covenant  with  Jehovah 
seems  to  have  come  to  a  close.  Weary  with  years  of  strug- 
gle ;  satisfied  with  what  they  had  acquired ;  tempted  to  seek 
friendship  with  the  Canaanites  by  the  similarity  of  language, 
the  opportunities  of  profit,  the  seductions  of  neighbourhood, 

1  Josh.  xxil.  10.  *  Josh.  xxll.  10-94. 

•  1  Chron.  zri.  »Ma  «  De  Yogfie's  Insoriplian$  SimetlquM,  p.  IKk 
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by  their  own  want  of  military  science,  and  by  the  weakness 
of  tribal  division  ;  their  warlike  feelings  gave  way  to  a  desire 
for  ease  and  quiet. 

It  was,  indeed,  humanly  speaking,  only  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Phoenicians  and  other  Canaanites 
could,  doubtless,  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  the  tribes 
remained  united  under  a  competent  leader,  and  had  the 
burning  enthusiasm  of  the  first  attack  been  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  war  to  the  uttermost.  But  the  resignation  of  his 
high  office,  as  Dictator,  by  Joshua,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribes  to  their  respective  territories,  let  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity pass,  never  to  return.  The  rush  of  invasion  had 
already  spent  its  force,  and  now  the  rods  which  could  not 
even  be  bent  when  united,  were  easily  broken  in  detail  when 
apart.*  The  strength  of  the  Phoenicians  was,  in  fact,  out  of 
proportion  to  that  of  Israel.  In  Joshua's  days  they  still  paid 
tribute  to  Egypt  as  they  had  done  for  400  years  before, 
enjoying  in  return  a  monopoly  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  which 
they  had  developed  with  great  energy.  Their  progress  in 
the  -^gean  Sea  had  been  arrested  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  races,  but  they  still  retained  various 
islands,  as  the  outposts  of  their  foreign  commerce.  They 
had  already  reached  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  distant  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  had  everywhere  planted  trading  fac- 
tories, like  those  of  the  Euro]X)an  nations  in  modern  times 
in  India ;  and  these  colonies  may  very  probably  have  been 
strengthened  by  an  extensive  emigration  from  Palestine,  to 
escape  the  terror  of  Joshua's  sword.'     But  even  these  far- 

>  God  had  from  the  first  sflid  that  He  would  drive  ont  the  native  popalations  by 
**  little  and  little/*  and  not  '*in  one  year.'*  '*  lent  the  land  become  desolate,  and  the 
beast  of  the  field  maltiply  against  **  Israel.    Exod.  xxiii.  80. 

*  See  pa^  482.    Maspero  t>elieve8  that  the  monamental  inscription,  recording  the 
flight  of  Canaanites  to  Africa,  was  genuine.    IRUoire  AmAenntt  p.  892. 
VOL.  II.-84 
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scattered  settlements  did  not  mark  the  limits  of  their  com- 
mercial enterprises,  for  this  was  the  time  when,  as  Hum- 
boldt says,  their  flag  waved  at  once  in  Britain  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.* 

The  vast  wealth  of  Sidon  and  the  other  native  towns 
must  have  been  eagerly  coveted  by  the  Israelites,  but  it  wag 
beyond  their  reach.  They  could  not  stand  up  against  the 
disciplined,  variously  armed  battalions  of  the  lowlands,  in 
their  coats  of  mail,  and  dreaded  their  terrible  iron  chariots. 
Giving  up  the  hope,  therefore,  ere  long,  of  mastering  the 
broad  and  rich  sea-coast  plains,  they  kept  to  the  hills  ;  but,  as 
the  passes  by  which  commerce  flowed  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  Baby- 
lon, and  Assyria,  ran  through  these,  the  Phoenicians  were 
more  than  willing  to  live  quietly  with  those  who  commanded 
them.  Hence  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  settle  in  their 
towns ;  *  very  likely  with  some  conditions  of  dependence, 
though  still  living  apart,  and  adhering,  in  the  main,  to 
their  own  laws  and  customs.  The  inland  Canaanite  popu- 
lations, moreover,  which  survived  Joshua's  terrible  onset, 
soon  recovered  from  their  depression,  and  became  in  turn 
the  assailants.  Their  troubles  had,  in  fact,  regenerated  the 
remnant  of  the  nation,  and  kindled  a  desperate  resolution, 
before  which  the  Hebrews,  very  soon,  quailed.  Even  the 
iisually  unwarlike  Sidonians  indeed,  after  a  time  became 
more  or  less  their  masters,  selling  them  abroad  as  slaves 
when  in  debt,  and  treating  them  at  home  as  serfs,'  till  "  the 
soul  of  the  Lord  was  grieved  for  their  misery." 

The  first  cry  of  distress,  however,  rose  not  through  the 
fresh  vigour  of  the  Canaanites,  but  was  extorted  by  an 
invader  from  the  far  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     The  decay 

>  WUkiDs,  Phanieia,  p.  45.  •  Jndg.  i.  87-M. 

s  Judg.  X.  IG.    See  also  MOvers,  DU  PMnizUr^  yoI.  it.  pp.  808-815. 
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of  national  life  and  religion  had  gradually  become  eitrenie. 
Living  contentedly  among  the  remnants  of  the  heathen 
races,  the  Hebrews  freely  intermarried  with  them,  and,  as 
the  result,  too  often  worshipped  Baal  and  Aehtoreth  ae  well 
oe  Jehovah.  But  it  is  for  ever  true  that  the  character  of  a 
nation's  religion  is  an  index  to  its  national  health  and 
vigour,  and  little  of  either  could  euryivo  the  moral  degen- 
eracy into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  king  of  Aram  Naharaim — Syria  of  the  two  rivers 
— or  Mesopotamia,  Cushan  Risbathaim,  as  yet  not  recog- 
nized in  the  clay  documents  which  speak  of  those  regions, 
made  his  appearance  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  compelled  some  of  tbe  tribes  to  pay  him 
tribute  for  eight  years.  At  last,  liowever,  trouble  had  Us 
fitting  result,  in  leading  the  guQcrers  back  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  who  had  done  such  groat  things  for  them 
while  they  honoured  Ilia  covenant ;  and  the  religious  re- 
vival soon  brought  deliverance.  Othniol,  "  the  lion  of 
God,"  a  Kennizite — that  is,  a  descendant  from  Kcnaz,  a 
"duke  "of  Edora,' the  younger  brother  or  nephew  of  the 
heroic  Caleb,  and  the  hero  of  the  taking  of  Debir,  leaving 
his  qniet  life  with  his  wife,  Caleb's  daughter,  at  the  higher 
and  lower  springs,  south  of  Hebron,  in  the  scorched  uplands, 
headed  a  general  rising,  which  drove  the  oppressor  from 
the  district  he  held,  and  secured  quiet  for  forty  years,  till 
Othniel's  death.  Ho  is  the  only  Judge  meutione«l  as  con- 
nected with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

A  curious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  increasing 

light   thrown  on  the  Scripture  history  by  the  progress  of 

oriental  studies,  is  afforded  in  connection  with  Othniel's 

relations  to  so  distant  a  land  as  Mesopotamia.     Among  the 

>  Oen.  xzxTl.  »,  4*.    1  Chron.  t.  BS.    Joab.  iIt.  H. 
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cuneiform  tablets  from  Tel  Amama^  preserved  at  Berlin,  is 
one  scut  by  the  Egyptian  governor  of  Jerusalem^  to  his  mas- 
ter on  the  Nile,  in  which  is  an  oracle  of  ''the  mighty  king" 
Marra,  a  form  of  the  god  Baal — whose  temple  stood  in  thoae 
days  on  Mount  Moriah,  "the  mountain  of  Jerusalem,' 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  identical  with  the  Babylonian 
god  Uras,  "  the  Eastern  Sun,"  The  governor's  despatch 
tells  his  lord  that  the  oracle  of  their  god  had  declared,  that 
"As  long  as  a  ship  crosses  the  sea — this  (is)  the  oracle  ol 
the  mighty  king  (the  god  Marru) — the  conquests  shall  con- 
tinue of  Nahrima  and  the  Kassi/'  Now  the  Kassi  are  the 
Babylonians,  while  Nahrima  represents  the  Aram-Nahandm 
of  the  Bible,  of  which  Chushan-rishathaim  was  king.  Man- 
etho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  tells  us  that  when  the  Hyksos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  they  built 
Jerusalem  as  a  protection  against  the  Assyrians,  but  this 
statement  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  no  authority.  It 
appears,  however,  in  a  very  different  light,  when  we  learn 
that  the  conquests  of  the  Babylonians — called  ''  Assyrians  " 
in  the  period  when  Manetho  wrote — were  a  subject  of  politi- 
cal consideration  in  Jerusalem,  hardly  a  century  later  than 
the  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  There  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  doubting  that  Jerusalem  was  fortified  by  the 
Hyksos  princes,  or  that  the  Babylonians  were  already  for- 
midable to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

'^  Nahrima  '^  is  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Mitanni  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  capital  of 
which  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
the  Hittite  fortress  of  Carchemish,  and  we  thus  learn  from 
a  document  older  than  the  time  of  Joshua,  that  it  had 
spread  its  conquests  so  widely,  long  before  the  age  of  Othniel, 
that  its  advance  was  dreaded  by  the  Egjrptian  governor  ol 
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Jerusalem.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  terror  of  Western  Asia. 
But,  till  this  curious  document  was  discovered,  the  words 
of  Judges  respecting  the  oppression  of  Judaea,  by  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  were  supported  by  no  external  evidence. 
There  was  nothing  beyond  them  to  shew  tliat  that  region 
was  even  a  separate  kingdom,  much  less  that  its  armies  had 
ever  marched  as  far  south  and  west  as  Palestine  :  now,  how- 
ever, the  voice  of  the  tablets  confirms,  after  a  silence  of 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  even  so  small  a  detail  of  the 
Scripture  narrative. 

The  next  of  the  isolated  notices  of  these  times  brings  be- 
fore us  a  new  enemy.  The  king  of  Moab — Eglon,  "  the 
bullock,'^  perhaps  a  name  of  contempt  given  him  by  Israel — 
uniting  his  bands  with  those  of  a  related  people,  the  Am- 
monites, and  with  the  Amalekites,  the  old  enemies  of  Israel, 
was  able  to  overpower  Benjamin,  doubtless  after  a  bitter 
struggle,  and  take  the  town  of  Jericho,*  which  was  in  the 
tribe,  and  had  apparently  been  rebuilt  in  some  measure,  per- 
haps on  another  site.'  Eighteen  years  of  tribute  and  oppres- 
sion followed,  but  a  deliverer  at  last  rose,  in  the  person  of 
Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  a  young  man,'  but  already  held  in  high 
estimation  by  his  people,  and,  apparently,  a  prophet.*  Chosen 
to  superintend  the  pa3rment  at  Jericho  of  the  tribute  of  his 
brethren,  he  prepared  himself  for  a  far  different  errand  by 
binding  a  dagger,  sixteen  inches  long,'  on  his  right  thigh, 
under  the  mantle  or  abba,  which  his  position  entitled  him  to 
wear.  The  tribute,  which  was  doubtless  in  kind,  having 
been  delivered  to  the  king  in  person,  and  an  opportunity 

1  Gra«tz  thinks  It  wm  Zoar,  but  mott  nudersland  it  an  Jericho. 

*  Jad.  iii.  18.    Conder  cays  the  site  of  the  later  city  was  not  the  Bame  as  that  of 
the  earlier,  owing,  no  donbt,  to  Joshua's  curse. 

*  Septnagint.  <  Judg.  Iii.  20. 

*  The  text  (Jndg.  iii.  16)  says,  "  a  cubit,**  and  this  Major  Conder  seems  to  prove 
demonstratively  to  have  been  aixteen  inches.    Tent  Wark^  p.  197. 
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thus  afforded  of  noticing  details  of  his  houBe^  its  approaches, 
and  its  internal  arrangements,  he  left,  and  dismissed  the 
tribute-bearers  to  their  homes.     But,  instead   of  climbing 
the  mountain  pass  with  them,  he  went  off  to  the  graren 
images,*  which  already  had  been  set  up  at  Gilga],  and  ha?- 
ing  thus  let  sufficient  time  elapse,  returned  alone  to  Eglon, 
announcing  that  lie  had  a  secret  message  for  liim.     Falling 
into  the  snare,  the  king  forthwith  ordered  silence  ;  an  inti- 
mation that  all  should  withdraw.     He  was  at  the  time  in 
his  summer  apartment,  raised  on  the  roof  for  coolness,  and 
eagerly  listened  for  Ehud's  communication.     But  the  wily 
Benjamite  wished  to  be  sure  of  his  prey,  and  now  further 
hinted  that  his  message  was  from  God.     At  this  intimation, 
Eglon  rose,  perhaps  from  reverence,  perhaps  to  defend  him- 
self, in  alarm  at  the  mention  of  a  message  from  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  could  be  hostile  only  to  him.     In  an 
instant,  wliile  he  thus  exposed  himself  to  the  blow,  Ehud,  a 
left-handed  man,  like  many  of  his  tribe,  snatched  the  dagger 
from  under  his  cloak,  and  buried  it  to  the  hilt  in  Eglon's 
body.     Passing  instantly  through  the  anteroom,*  and  into 
the  porch,  he  locked  the  doors,  and  quietly  left,  without  ex- 
citing suspicion.     Nor  was  it  until  some  time  after  that  the 
king's  fate  was  known  ;  his  servants  refraining  from  forcing 
the  doors  lest  he  might  wish  privacy.     Meanwhile,  Ehud 
had  escaped  beyond  the  images  at  Gilgal,  to  the  woody 
slopes  of  Seirath,*  in  the  south  part  of  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,  bordering  on  Benjamin,  and  there,  from  spot  to 
spot,  blew  with  his  trumpet — perhaps  a  long  horn — ^the  well- 

*  The  word  tranolated  "  quarries/'  Judg.  ill.  19,  86,  is  Pesillim,  which  is  rendered 
in  the  other  forty-nine  places  in  which  it  is  nscd,  ''  graven  '^  or  **  carved  images,'* 
and  only  in  this  incident  '*  qnarries/'  The  special  rendering  here  adopted  Is  that  of 
iheTargom. 

>  This  is  the  tme  meaning  of  the  last  clanse  of  Judg.  iU.  28. 

*  Seirath  means  **  overgrown  with  bushes  or  woods.** 
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known  war  summons,  gathering  a  multitude  behind  him, 
armed  more  or  less  efficiently  on  the  moment.  With  these 
he  forthwith  rushed  down  the  passes  to  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  to  Moab.  Ten 
thousand  men,  all  reputable,  and  all  men  of  valour,  fell 
before  this  bold  stroke,  and  Moab  was  driven  from  the  land, 
which  thenceforward  enjoyed  a  rest  of  eighty  years,  at  least 
in  this  part.  But  the  memory  of  these  dark  days  remained 
long  after,  in  the  name  of  the  Benjamite  village  Chephar- 
ha-ammonai,  "  the  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,^'  *  and  per- 
haps in  that  of  Michmash,  which  some  think  derived  from 
Chemosh,  the  Moabite  god. 

The  invasion  under  Eglon  had  been  on  the  south-east,  but 
the  next  recorded  was  from  the  opposite  side  of  Palestine, 
where  the  Philistines,  on  the  Maritime  Plain,  had  already 
begun  those  raids  into  the  Hebrew  uplands,  which  were 
afterwards  to  become  so  terrible.  To  resist  them,  one 
Shamgar,  otherwise  unknown,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
rising,  perhaps  in  Dan  and  Benjamin,  in  which  he  drove 
back,  and  ultimately  cut  off  and  slew,  a  foraging  party  of 
six  hundred  men,  who  had  come  up  from  the  plains  to  rob 
and  plunder.  This  could  not,  however,  have  been  the  first 
of  such  inroads,  for  the  Israelites  had  already  been  so  thor- 
oughly disarmed,  that  Shamgar's  only  weapon  was  the  long 
and  heavy  iron-shod  ox-goad  still  in  use  in  Palestine ;  which, 
however,  was  formidable  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man.  At 
Lake  Huleh  I  examined  one  which  was  being  carried  by  a 
passing  villager.  On  one  end  there  was  a  small  spud,  to 
clear  the  coulter  from  earth,  when  ploughing ;  at  the  other  a 
sharp  iron  point  stuck  out,  with  short  iron  chains  looped 
from  it  to  the  shaft :  the  prick  to  urge  on  the  cattle,  the 

>  Joeb.xvlii.94. 
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chains  to  startle  them  into  activity  by  the  noise  of  rattling. 
Frequently  these  goads  are  very  large,  sorae  measuring  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  being  not  less  than  six  inches  round  at 
the  thicker  end.  Shamgar*s  wpiapon,  however,  may  have 
been  the  iron  coulter  of  the  country  plough,  a  terrible 
weapon  in  vigorous  hands,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  huge  coulters  in  use  amongst  ourselves,  for  I  have  seen  a 
man  carrying  a  plough,  with  great  ease,  on  each  shoulder, 
coulter  and  woodwork  in  each  case  included. '  But  an  iso- 
lated effort  like  this  w^as  inadequate  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  district,  for  we  find  the  country  at  large  still  harried 
and  oppressed  until  after  Deborah's  victory.' 

It  is  difficult  to  put  together  or  make  a  connected  narra- 
tive of  the  incidents  briefly  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Hence,  the  quiet  mentioned  as  following  the  deliverance  of 
Benjamin  and  Southern  Ephraim  from  Moab  may  refer  to 
those  parts  only,  rather  than  to  the  country  at  large,  espe- 
cially as  the  notice  of  Shamgar  immediately  follows.  In  any 
case,  however,  a  long  interval  of  peace  gave  breathing  time 
to  the  tribes  as  a  whole,  and  tended  in  many  ways  to  their 
advancement.  The  chief  men  rode  in  state  on  white  asses  ;* 
the  rich  sat  on  finely  wrought  carpets.  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh  had  vast  flocks  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.*  Dan 
mingled  with  the  Philistines  of  Joppa,  and  busied  itself  with 
their  sea-faring  pursuits.  Asher,  in  the  north,  spread  in  the 
same  way  to  the  busy  sea-shore,  as  fishermen  and  traders 
among  the  Phoenicians,  for  they  had  no  other  benefit  from 
Phoenician  territory,  though  it  had  been  assigned   them, 

1  MaundrdVs  Journey^  p.  149  (date  April  16. 1606).    The  Septnagint  has  **pIoaK)i 
share  "  for  *'  ox-goad."   Jadg.  lii.  81. 
«  Judg.  V.  7. 

»  Jodg.  V.  10.    "  Sit  In  judgment.*» 
*  Jndg.  ▼.  IQw 
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yet  this  shore  they  uoroinallj  owned  from  the  Bay  of  Aero 
to  Tyre.'  There  was  rich  plunder  of  coloared  robes,  and 
embroidered  needlework '  to  be  torn  from  the  necks  of  the 
dsugbtere  of  Israel,  or  secured  in  the  aack  of  her  towns, 
when  the  eoemy  came  into  the  land.  Commerce,  moreover, 
had  increased,'  so  that  the  caravan  routes  in  the  valleys  or 
plains  were  much  in  nse,*  and  thus  the  tribes  were  growing 
richer  and  stronger  each  year. 

But  the  religious  revival  which  had  roused  Benjamin 
against  Moab,  like  otlicra  before  it,  gradually  died  away,  and 
the  northeni  tribes,  especially,  had  turned  again,  more  or 
less,  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  until  at  last,  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  Joshua's  death,*  the  st«m  lessons  of 
foreign  oppression  and  tyranny  once  more  brought  about  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  their  ancestral  faith  and  roused  them 
to  a  struggle  for  freedom.  The  petty  kingdom  of  Hazor, 
among  the  hills  of  Upper  Galilee,  overlooking  Lake  Merom, 
had  long  recovered  itself  from  its  overthrow  by  Joshua, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before,  and  a  successor  to  the 
Jabin  of  that  day,  bearing  the  same  name,  reigned  over  the 
district.  Strengthening  himself  by  a  force  of  chariots, 
which  he  gradually  increased  to  nine  hundred,*  he  was  able 
to  overpower  the  Israelites  of  the  north,  and  to  keep  them 

"  Jadg.  T.  17C0«Bli>,  "mbodaln  hUbnttchea"  =  it  MscrMki, 
■  Jndg.  T.  30.  ■  Jadg.  v.  fl. 

•  KOtalcr'K  UhrbMh,  toI.  11.  p.  18. 

•  Ramesea  II.,  In  the  porm  of  Pentaut.  UMrls  that  the  nUIIteii,  In  •  battle  ai 
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in  painful  subjection  for  twenty  years.  Strong  fortreases 
held  by  him  or  his  allies  at  Taanach^  Megiddo,  and  Beth- 
sliean,  on  the  south  of  Esdi'aelon,  effectually  cut  off  help 
from  the  southern  tribes,  and  reduced  those  in  the  north  to 
great  distress.  All  trade  or  even  movement  over  the  coun- 
try ceased  ;  the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  upland  valleyB, 
or  behind  the  strong  walls  of  their  towns  ;  the  elders  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  tribes  were  alike  dispirited  and  helpless, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  attempt  resistance.*  Men  were  glad 
to  hurry  on  their  necessary  errands  by  secret  mountain 
paths,  and  the  open  roads  were  deserted."  The  population 
were,  in  fact,  cowed  and  paralyzed ;  for,  against  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  Canaanites  they  could,  at  best,  pre- 
sent only  an  almost  unarmed  multitude,  among  whom  an 
ox-goad  was  the  welcome  substitute  for  a  sword,  and  who 
could  hardly  boast  of  a  spear  or  shield  among  40,000  men.' 
In  this  emergency  it  was  to  a  woman — when  all  men  were 
afraid — that  deliverance  was  due.  An  early  Joan  of  Arc, 
fired,  like  her  distant  successor,  with  a  grand  patriotism 
and  a  lofty  religious  enthusiasm,  had  pondered  the  miseries 
of  her  brethren,  till  her  heroic  soul  kindled  into  a  flaming 
zeal  for  the  overthrow  of  their  oppressor,  mingled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  cowardice  of  her  people,  who  dared  not 
strike  for  liberty.  It  was  no  case  of  narrow  tribal  loyalty, 
for  she  lived  in  the  south  among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Eph- 
raira,  between  Eamah  and  Bethel,  in  the  centre  of  the  land  ; 
a  position  to  which,  perhaps,  she  owed  her  knowledge  of  the 
evil  plight  of  the  northern  tribes.* 

«  Judg.  V.  7.    "  The  Inhabitants/'  etc.,  should  be  •*  the  mlers.** 

«  Judg.  V.  6.  *  Judg.  ▼.  8. 

*  Ewald  suppoHes  she  belonged  to  Issachar  ;  Hitzig  that  she  belonged  to  Naphtall: 
but  KOhler,  with  justice,  rejects  these  ideas  as  arbitrary,  and  thinks  she  belonged  to 
Benjamin  or  Ephraim. 
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Deborah,  "the  Bee,"  with  all  her  enthusiasm,  was  no 
ascetic,  but,  in  keeping  with  the  aversion  of  her  race  to  a 
single  life,  was  the  wife  of  one  Lapidoth — '*  the  Torches  " — 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  more.  Born  with  the  grand  gift 
of  genius,  she  could  embody  her  high  thoughts  in  the 
rhythmical  verse  in  which  her  countrymen  delighted.  Her 
songs  flew  far  and  wide,  rousing  a  national  spirit  in  the 
dispirited  and  demoralized  tribes — painting,  no  doubt,  the 
glories  of  the  past,  and  the  mighty  deeds  God  had  wrought 
for  them,  by  the  hands  of  leaders  He  had  raised  among 
them,  and,  it  may  be,  taunting  them  with  their  degeneracy 
in  submitting  to  be  slaves.  So  great  was  her  fame  for  wis- 
dom, that  she  became  the  centre  of  moral,  and  even  judicial, 
power  over  an  ever-widening  district.  The  palm  tree  is 
always  the  most  striking  object  in  any  landscape,  where  it 
flourishes,  and  it  then  grew,  even  in  the  hill  country  of 
Palestine,  perhaps  more  plentifully  than  now,  though  there 
is  still  a  grove  of  palms  not  far  from  Nazareth,  and  thou- 
sands overshadow  the  rich  lowland  plains,  here  and  there, 
from  Beirout  to  Gaza,  while  even  in  Jerusalem  their  thin, 
graceful  forms,  and  picturesque  crowns  of  fronds,  lift  them- 
selves up  dreamily  in  the  air,  though  in  no  great  numbers, 
above  the  flat-roofed  houses.  Such  a  tree,  which  afterwards 
bore  Deborah's  name,  and,  perhaps,  was  identical  with  that 
of  Baal  Tamar' — Baal  of  the  Palm  Tree — as,  either  before 
or  after  her,  marked  by  an  image  of  the  Sun-god — or  a  sun- 
pillar,  worshipped  under  its  shadow — rose  near  her  home, 
and  underneath  this  she  took  her  seat  while  "  the  children 
of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment."  Thus  aided,  the 
impulse  of  her  great  soul  was  naturally  contagious,  till  the 
whole  land,  from  Benjamin  to  the  far  north  of  Naphtali, 

*  Jadg.  XX.  88. 
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was  moved  with  a  common  aspiration  for  freedom,  and  a 
resolute  determination  to  obtain  it.  New  chiefs,  donbtlese 
men  of  vigour,  were  appointed,*  to  supersede  for  a  time  flie 
local  elders,  and  secret  preparations  everywhere  made  for  a 
rising.  A  leader  of  the  whole  movement  was,  however,  still 
needed,  and  Deborah  chose  one  from  the  scene  of  the  deep- 
est oppression.  Kadesh  Naphtali,  close  to  Jabin's  capital, 
Ilazor,  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanite  population ; 
a  spot  looking  down  from  one  of  the  glorious  hills  of  Upper 
Galilee,  on  a  green  and  well-watered  valley,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  home  of  the  proposed  deliverer.  Other  places  of 
the  same  name,  without  the  addition,  however,  of  their 
belonging  to  Naphtali,  have  been  supposed  a  more  probable 
locality ;  one,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  south  of 
the  present  Tiberias,  fancied  to  have  been  an  ancient  holy 
place  of  the  Canaanites ;  another  on  the  plateau  of  softly 
undulating  pasture,  west  of  the  lake ;  but  there  seems  no 
strong  reason  for  such  conjectures.  While  peace  lasted, 
Hebrews  would  live  in  every  part  of  the  Canaanite  territory, 
and  the  very  nearness  of  the  chief  town  might  well  intensify 
patriotism  in  a  brave  heart.  At  Kadesh  Naphtali,  therefore, 
as  we  may  believe,  lived  the  chief  on  whom  Deborah  had 
fixed — Barak,  or  Barca,  "the  Thunderbolt^' — a  true-hearted 
Israelite,  though  his  birthplace  and  home  among  the  Canaan- 
ites had  given  him  a  Phoenician  name,  for  Barca  was  the 
family  name  of  the  great  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal.  He 
must  already  have  gained  reputation,  to  be  known  so  far  off 
as  the  confines  of  Benjamin.  Him  Deborah  summoned  to 
her  in  the  south,  and  commanded,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
as  whose  prophetess  she  spoke,  to  march  to  Mount  Tabor  on 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  with  10,000  men  of  Naphtali  and 

I  Jndg.  V.  8. 
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Zebulon ;  promising  that  God  would  draw  to  him  Sisera, 
Jabin^s  commander,  with  his  chariots  and  his  host,  and 
deliver  them  into  his  hands.  But  Barak  was  apparently  less 
resolute  and  heroic  than  Deborah.  "  He  did  not  know,^'  he 
said,  "the  propitious  day  on  which  the  Lord  would  send 
forth  His  angel  before  him  to  give  him  the  victory  ; "  '  she, 
herself,  must  come,  to  let  him  be  sure  of  it,  else  he  would 
not  undertake  the  task.  He  could  not  trust  the  promise  of 
God,  which  must  be  fulfilled  whether  Deborah  went  with 
him  or  not.  But,  if  he  hesitated,  she  knew  no  fear.  Go 
with  him?  Assuredly  she  would.  "But,"  added  she, 
''  my  going  will  take  away  your  glory,  for  the  victory  will  be 
called  mine,  not  yours."  Making  her  way  north  with  him, 
therefore,  to  Kadesh,  which,  in  this  case,  could  not  be  Ka- 
desh  Naphtali,  but  must  have  been  farther  from  the  Canaan- 
ite  centre,  the  two  finally  organized  the  revolt.  Messages, 
sent  far  and  near,  were  answered  by  10,000  men  gathering 
from  the  two  tribes,  at  the  rendezvous  at  Tabor.  Issachar, 
from  the  very  plain  of  Esdraelon,  for  once  broke  away  from 
its  servitude,  and  sent  bands  of  volunteers.  Ephraimites 
gathered  from  their  hills,  the  old  home  of  Amalek,'  the 
fiercest  enemy  of  Israel ;  and,  following  them,  came  valiant 
crowds  from  Benjamin — the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes — 
men  skilled  in  the  bow,  and  so  famous  with  the  sling,  as  to 
be  reputed  to  throw  stones  to  a  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss  ;  * 
able,  moreover,  to  use  either  their  right  or  left  hand  with 
equal  skill  and  strength.  Both  parts  of  Manasseh,  also, 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  rallied  to  the  struggle,  sending 
their  chiefs  as  well  as  men.*  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
conquest  that  the  national  spirit  had  been  roused  to  such  a 

1  Septaagint.  *  See  p.  568. 

•  Jadg.  XX.  16.    1  Cbron  yiii.  40 ;  xil.  8.    8  Chron.  xvU.  ir. 

*  Jadg.  V.  14. 
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pitch  or  the  tribes  brought  to  act  together  to  such  an  extent 
But  the  absent  were  as  conspicuous  as  those  who  answered 
the  appeal.  The  people  of  Meroz,  possibly  a  town  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  to  Bethshean,  at  the  east  end  of  the  plain, 
might  have  done  good  service,  but  refused  to  come  to  the 
help  of  their  brethren,  and  drew  down  on  them  a  curse, 
which  apparently  was  afterwards  carried  out  by  their  exter- 
mination, and  the  utter  demolition  of  their  homes.*  By  the 
brooks  of  Reuben  there  were  great  discussions,  but  it  ended 
in  its  clans  leaving  their  brethren  to  struggle  unaided,  while 
they  themselves  stayed  among  their  sheepfolds,  to  pipe  to 
their  flocks.'  Gad,  also,  refused  to  come  ;  Dan  would  not 
leave  its  boats  at  Joppa ;  and  Asher  stayed,  with  craven  in- 
difference, in  the  creeks  and  bays  of  Acre.  Of  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  Simeon,  nothing  is  said.  Jealousy  of 
Ephraim  probably  kept  them  aloof.  To  Zebulon,  which  had 
been  busiest  enrolling  volunteers,'  was  to  be  given  the  palm 
in  the  approaching  battle,  and  Naphtali,  dwelling  in  the 
hills,*  earned  also  an  illustrious  name. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  rising  1,500  feet  above  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  at  its  north-east  end,  is  steep  on  the  north,  but 
bare  and  shapeless  on  the  south,  and  stands  isolated,  except 
on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  still  covered  with  stunted  oaks,  pistachios, 
and  other  trees  and  undergrowth,  in  which  the  fallow  deer 
finds  a  home,  but  its  top  is  treeless,  and  forms  a  compara- 
tively level  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  commanding  wide 
views  of  the  plain  from  end  to  end.*  No  spot  could  have 
been  better  chosen  for  the  rendezvous  of  Iprael,  for  it  could 
not  be  attacked  by  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites,  and  its 

>  Jndg.  y.  28.  *  Jadg.  v.  15, 16. 

•  Jadg.  V.  14.  *  Judg.  v.  18. 

*  A  village  on  the  elopes  of  Tabor  etill  bears  Uie  name  of  Deborah. 
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Bummit '  afforded  a  lofty  watch-tower  from  which  Deborah 
and  Barak  could  see  all  their  movements. 

The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon — the  largest  open  space  in 
Palestine — extends  over  sixteen  miles  from  Jenin,  formerly 
Engannim,  on  the  south,  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Naz- 
areth, on  the  north.  This  line  passes  Jezreel  at  the  west 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  a  mass  of  gray  heights  stretching 
into  the  plain  thus  far,  from  the  south-east,  and  filling  up, 
with  the  exception  of  two  bays,  one,  on  the  south  of  them, 
the  other  on  the  north.  From  the  end  of  these  to  the  other 
end  of  the  plain  on  the  north-west,  is  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  this  great  stretch  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
rounded  hills ;  those  of  Carmel  *  on  the  south ;  those  of 
Lower  Galilee  on  the  north.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
bay,  looking  over  a  green  interval  to  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  with 
Nain  and  Endor  on  their  lower  slope,  rises  Mount  Tabor, 
which  sinks  into  the  plain  by  a  soft  descent,  through  its  rich 
clouds  of  boscage  shewing  open  spots  of  green.  You  can 
ride  to  the  top  of  the  hill  from  any  side,  as  far  as  steepness 
goes,  and  a  force  might  consequently  charge  down  from  any 
part  of  it.  The  great  plain,  undulating  from  its  foot,  is  of 
deep  volcanic  soil,  and  thus  especially  fertile.  Its  whole  sur- 
face, which  is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  undulating,  but  only  slightly  so,  and  is 
silent  and  unpeopled  ;  villages  being  found  only  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  where  there  is  comparative  safety  from 
Arab  incursions.  No  important  town,  indeed,  has  ever 
stood  on  the  plain  itself.  Its  wide  area,  as  well  as  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  both  sides,  are  drained  by  the  torrent 
Kishon,  which  rises  from  beneath  Mount  Tabor,  countless 

>  Ths  Orwt  Map  qf  Palettins  Survey,  Sheet  YI.,  gives  the  height  as  1«860  feet 
abooe  IhetM, 
•  Height  l,flOO  feet.    Great  Map  (^  PaUsHne  Survey,  Sheet  IX. 
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Bhallow  watercourses,  with  which  the  whole  plain  is  seamed, 
carrying  the  rains  to  it  from  all  parts,  so  that  while  its 
channel  is  dry  or  nearly  dry  in  the  rainless  months,  it  is 
filled  with  a  torrent  in  a  few  hours  after  a  storm.  Most  of 
the  land  is  now  covered  with  tliorns  and  thistles,  for  want 
of  inhabitants,  but  the  whole  plain,  and  also  part  of  the  hills, 
is  now  owned  by  a  rich  Syrian  banking  firm — that  of  the 
Sursuks — who  thus,  in  effect,  are  also  the  owners  of  about 
five  thousand  human  beings,  forming  the  population  of 
thirty  villages  on  their  property.  The  firm  draws  an  in- 
come of  about  forty  thousand  pounds  from  their  investment, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  immigration  of  energetic  and 
practical  settlers  may  before  long  rescue  at  least  part 
of  this  wide  territory  from  the  grasp  of  the  money-lenders, 
who  are  now  sucking  the  life-blood  from  its  popula- 
tion. 

The  Kishon,  or  '*  winding,"  begins  its  single  channel  in 
the  north-west  of  the  plain,  and  after  rains,  pours  through 
a  deep,  tortuous  bed,  about  15  feet  deep  and  15  to  20  yards 
wide,  into  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  most  dangerous  part  in  its 
course,  however,  is  close  to  Tabor,  where  the  springs  from 
wliich  it  rises  form  a  chain  of  pools  and  brooks,  fringed  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  speedily  turned  into  a  wide  and 
treacherous  quagmire  after  rain.  Here,  *'  at  Endor," '  Sis- 
era's  host  was  doomed  to  be  mired  and  to  perish. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  in  all  ages  been  the  battle- 
field of  Palestine.  Here  fought  Thothmes  III.,  Bameses 
II.,  and  Raraeses  III.;  here  Pharaoh  Necho  won  that  sad 
battle  of  Megiddo,  in  which  King  Josiah  was  slain,  amidst  a 
slaughter  so  terrible  that  the  great  conflict  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  called,  from  it,  the  battle  of  Armageddon — "  the  hill  of 

»  P?.  Ixxxlil.  10. 
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Megiddo/' '  Here  have  fought  in  turn  the  annies  of  Assy- 
ria, of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  at  the  east  end,  that  Saul  and  Jona- 
than perished. 

News  of  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  had  been  conveyed  to 
Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Jabin  and  his  allies, 
by  the  Kenites  of  Zaanaim — a  spot  still  bearing  the  same 
name,  on  the  plateau  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  east  of  Tabor  * 
— an  Arab  tribe  which,  though  for  the  time  on  terms  of 
peace  with  Jabin,  had  always  been  friendly  with  Israel,  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  marriage  of  Moses  to  the  daughter 
of  its  sheik  Jethro.  A  part  of  it  had  remained  in  the  wil- 
derness south  of  Judah,  but  another  branch  had  moved 
north  and  pitched  its  tents,  for  the  time,  under  the  tere- 
binths of  Zaanaim — the  place  of  *'  wanderings.  ^^  With  Arab 
duplicity  they  now  betrayed  Israel,  as  their  chiefs  wife  was 
presently  to  betray  its  arch  enemy.' 

The  commander  of  the  Canaanite  army  bore  the  title  of 
Sisera — "  the  Leader  " — and  appears  to  have  been  the  vassal 
king  of  ilarosheth,  so  called  from  the  beautiful  woods  above 
the  Kishon.  The  Tell,  or  mound  which  now  marks  its  site, 
is  of  great  size  and  double,  and  rises  just  below  a  point  where 
the  Kishon,  in  one  of  its  turns,  beats  against  the  rocky  base 
of  Carmel,  leaving  no  room  even  for  a  foot-path,  so  that 
a  stronghold  standing  there  would  effectually  command  the 
pass  up  the  valley  of  the  Kishon  into  Esdraelon.  It  was 
then,  no  doubt,  a  strong  fortress,  overlooking  the  country 

>  The  site  of  Meglddo  eeems  to  have  been  identified  by  Conder  In  Migedda,  at  the 
foot  of  Gilboa -A  monnd,  from  which  five  epringti,  "the  Waters  of  Megiddo/^  barst 
forth.  TerU  Work,  p.  2S2.  The  position  hitherto  assigned  it,  close  to  Legio,  it 
therefore,  apparently,  incorrect. 

s  Jndg.  Iv.  11.    See  also  Tfnt  Wofk,  p.  69. 

»  Jadg.  iv.  12. 

*  Kneacker  thinks  it  means** the  gnard  of  the  land ; ^* others  translate  K  **tha 
clearings,'*  or  "  the  quarries." 

VOL.  U.-86 
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which  its  lord  had  subdaed  ;  bat  there  is  now  only  a  d 


able  village,  at  tlte  spot  where,  through  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
etream,  hidden  amongst  oleander  bushes,  enters  the  plain  of 
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Acre.  Collecting  hia  forces  in  Esdraelon— the  only  place  in 
northern  Palestine  where  chariots  had  favourable  ground  for 
their  manoBuvrGS,  ho  mode  his  headquarters  at  Taanach,  a 
Canaanite  town  and  fortrese  at  the  Bouth-weet  of  the  plain, 
on  a  long  spur  of  the  Carmel  range,  now  clad  with  oliye- 
trecB,  and  marked  by  a  Btone  village  etill  called  Taanak. 
From  this  place  Tabor  rose  at  a  distance  of  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north-east :  itii  top  just  visible  above  the  swell 
of  the  Gilboa  hilla  known  as  Little  Hcrmon,  Bixteeii  hundred 
feet  high,  with  the  two  villages  Endor  and  Nain  clinging  to 
its  rough  slopes  at  its  foot. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  the  whole  force  of  Sisera  had 
advanced  across  the  plain  to  the  green  sweep  at  the  foot 
of  Tabor,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Endor.  Dark  clouds  and 
high  wind  shewed  that  a  storm  was  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing, and  the  rain  would  paralyze  the  charioteers  by  sinking 
the  wheels  in  the  spongy  soil  and  making  them  immovable. 

The  signal  for  attack  was  given  by  Deborah,  "Up," 
cried  she  to  Barak  ;  "  this,  this,  and  no  other  is  the  day."' 
And,  forthwith,  the  ill-armed  host  of  Hebrew  footmen 
bravely  poured  down  from  the  mountain  security  to  rush 
on  the  chariots  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  below,  in  the  open 
plain.  As  the  two  ill-matched  forces  met,  a  terrible  storm 
of  sleet  and  hail  from  the  east  burst  over  them ;  on  the 
backs  of  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Canaanitea, 
turning  the  deep  red  soil  into  a  quagmire  in  which  their 
chariots  could  not  move,  and  filling  the  dry  watercourses 
with  rushing  torrents,  in  which  many  of  them  were  over- 
whelmed. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  carnage  that,  cen- 
turies after,  a  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  dead  as  manuring 
the  ground."  The  day  was  hopelessly  lost  to  Sisera,  and 
Scptugliit.  ■  Pa.  Iizxill.  ia 
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nothing  remained  but  to  try  to  escape  with  life.  Leaying  hii 
chariot,  he  fled  on  foot  to  the  north-east,  under  the  slopes 
of  Tabor,  across  the  great  lava  plateau,  on  which  stood,  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  ruined  village  Beseum^'  the  black 
tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  his  master's  ally,  where  he  might 
hope  for  temporary  refuge. 

The  tents  of  the  Arabs  have  in  aU  ages  been  the  same. 
They  are  simply  a  long  shed  of  camel's  or  goat's  hair  cloth, 
supported  on  a  slight  framework  of  rough  poles — ^nine  in 
all — the  back  lower  than  the  front,  which  is  open^  except 
when  the  weather  induces  the  inmates  to  let  down  the  tent 
covering,  usually  thrown  back  over  the  roof.  On  the  left 
as  you  enter  a  portion  of  the  tent  is  curtained  off  as  the 
women's  quarter,  into  which  no  man  but  the  husband  would 
dream  of  entering.*  In  this  are  gathered  the  cooking  uten- 
sils, the  skin  water-bottles,  the  milk,  the  butter,  etc.  The 
bed,  as  usual  in  the  East,  is  only  a  mat  or  two  laid  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  bank  of  earth  raised  at  the  side  of  the  tent ; 
the  cloak  worn  by  day  serving  as  a  covering  by  night.  The 
poles  which  hold  up  this  frail  dwelling  are  kept  in  position 
by  ropes  of  camel's  hair  reaching  out  from  the  edges  of  the 
tent  cover,  being  stretched  to  their  utmost  and  fastened  into 
the  ground  by  pegs,  driven  fast  by  a  mallet.  Such  was  a 
tent  in  which  I  drank  coflFee  on  the  way  from  Oaza  to 
Hebron— one  of  several  belonging  to  men  who  were  then 
dodging  the  Turkish  soldiers,  in  search  of  them  for  a  murder 
committed  by  one  of  their  number  in  the  streets  of  Gaza, 
through  a  blood  feud  ;  and  the  look  and  structure  of  ene  ifl 
the  look  and  structure  of  all. 

Such,  therefore,  no  doubt,  was  the  tent  of  Heber.     In 
the  open  front  Sisera  found  Jael,  the  sheik's  wife,  and 

*  Teni  Work,  p.  69.  *  See  UlustratloD,  ]>age  S38  of  this  toIiuimi 
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trusting  to  the  peace  between  Jabin  and  the  tribe^  asked 
her  for  passing  shelter.  Whether  she  intended  treachery 
from  the  first  cannot  be  known.  Receiving  him  graciously, 
she  not  only  offered  him  the  protection  he  asked,  but  took 
him  into  her  own  division  of  the  tent,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
no  man  would  think  of  entering  in  search  of  him.*  But 
her  next  act  looks  like  premeditated  betrayal.  The  Arabs 
are  fond  of  curdled  milk,  called  by  them  "  Lebben ;  '^  but 
whilst  refreshing  to  one  who  is  tired  and  hot,  it  also  acts 
as  a  strong  and  speedy  soporific*  On  the  request  of  the 
fugitive  for  water  to  quench  his  overpowering  thirst,  Jael 
eagerly  brought  him  a  draught  of  Lebben,  in  a  special  dish, 
the  pride  of  her  tent ;  *  not,  perhaps,  without  the  knowledge 
of  its  sure  effect  in  casting  the  drinker  into  a  deep  and  long 
sleep.  The  inviting  beverage  finished,  the  weary  man  lies 
down,  doubtless  grateful  to  his  benefactor,  and  uttering 
many  thanks  in  his  feeling  of  perfect  safety,  as  Jael  care- 
fully covered  him  with  a  cloak.  He  had  partaken  of  Arab 
hospitality,  and  had  her  repeated  assurances  that  she  would 
keep  his  presence  secret.  But  the  sight  of  the  great  foe  of 
Israel,  a  race  of  her  own  blood,  asleep  before  her,  as  he 
presently  was,  soon  raised  far  other  thoughts  than  he  had 
dreamed  possible — if,  indeed,  she  had  not  entertained  them 
before.  What  a  service  it  would  be  if  she  could  free  her 
kindred  people  from  their  oppressor  I  Nor  did  the  sug- 
gestion long  wait  for  the  act.  Taking  up  one  of  the  tent 
pegs  and  the  mallet  used  to  drive  it,  she  crept  silently  to 
her  victim,  Bunk  in  the  sleep  of  the  weary,  and  with  a 
terrible  blow  drove  the  bolt,  crashing,  through  his  temples, 

*  Pococke  writes :  **  I  wm  kept  In  the  harem  for  greater  eecnrity,  no  stmnger  evet 
daring  to  come  into  the  women *•  apartment,  nnlees  introdaced."  See  p.  439,  note  4 

•  Tmt  Work,  p.9a  •  Jndg.  ▼.  S5. 
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with  such  force  that  it  entered  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
been  lying.  One  convnlsive  bound  and  a  contortioii  of 
agony,  and  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  '' Between  her  feet" 
(as  she  strode  over  him),  says  the  Song  of  Deborah,  "he 
sank,  ho  fell  down,  he  lay  dying.  *' ' 

The  results  of  Deborah^s  victory  were  felt  in  many  direc- 
tions. No  other  battle  needed  ever  after  to  be  fought  with 
the  Canaanites ;  and  the  Israelites  themselves  learned  a  les- 
son of  the  advantages  of  national  union,  which  influenced 
their  whole  future.  Their  self-reliance,  moreover,  was 
strengthened ;  for  it  was  their  first  great  victory  since  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  they  had  gained  it  against  the  most  dis- 
couraging odds.  As  a  lesson  in  war  it  was  invaluable,  and 
its  results  quickened  the  passion  for  freedom  which  had 
already  begun  to  root  itself  in  the  heart  of  Israel.  Nor  was 
it  without  a  powerful  effect  on  their  religious  history^  that 
their  national  degradation  and  misery  had  ended  as  soon  as 
they  abandoned  idolatry,  and  sought  the  favour  and  help  of 
Jeliovah.  That  the  result  was  due  to  Him,  and  not  to 
themselves,  however  valiantly  they  had  fought,  was  not  only 
proudly  owned,  but  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  the  nation, 
as  the  prevailing  note  of  the  odes  and  lyrics  which  an  occa- 
sion so  august  called  forth.  Thus,  the  magnificent  ''Song 
of  Deborah  "  opens  with  its  acknowledgment,  and  it  forms 
the  key-note  throughout. 

That  the  leaders  acted  as  became  them  in  Israelt 
That  the  people  showed  themselves  valiant,  • 
Praise  ye  Jehovah  ! 

•  indg.  V.  27. 

s  Paulas  Cassel  translates  the  flrsi  t¥ro  lines  : 

'*  That  the  long  hair  of  the  valiant  hang  wild  on  Isnid 
In  the  consecration  of  the  people— Praise  Jehovah  I  ** 
Bat  this  seems  very  fanciful. 
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Hear,  O  ye  Kings!  give  car,  O  Princes; 

I  to  Jehovah,  even  I,  will  sing; 

I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  Israel's  God! 

Jehovah !  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir, 
When  thou  marchedst  hither  from  the  land  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled  and  the  heavens  streamed  down; 

The  clouds  poured  forth  waters ; 
The  mountains  melted  before  Jehovah — 

Sinai  (flowed  down)  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  before  the  God  of 
Israeli 

The  guilt  of  Meroz  was,  that  it  did  not  come  to  the  help 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  victory  is  over  Ilis  enemies.  The  dimly 
felt  honour  of  being  the  people  of  God  thus  first  took  an 
articulate  form,  and  henceforth  became  a  mighty  power  in 
the  nation. 

A  striking  parallel  to  the  victory  of  Deborah  is  recorded 
by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Timoleon.  That  general,  at  the 
battle  at  the  River  Crimesus,  near  Segesta,  in  north-western 
Sicily,  had  attacked  tlie  Carthaginians  ;  but  their  heavy  ar- 
mour and  stout  shields  easily  repelled  the  Greek  spears. 
Suddenly,  however,  when  it  had  come  to  sword  thrusts,  vio- 
lent peals  of  thunder,  and  vivid  flashes  of  light,  burst  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  darkness  which  had  been  hovering 
about  the  higher  grounds  and  crests  of  the  hills,  descended 
on  the  place  of  battle,  bringing  a  tempest  of  rain,  wind,  and 
hail  with  it,  on  the  backs  of  the  Greeks,  but  full  in  the  faces 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  rain  beating  on  them  and  the 
lightning  dazzling  them,  distressed  the  inexperienced  ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  claps  of  the  thunder,  and  the  noise  of  the 
rain  and  hail  beating  on  their  arms,  prevented  them  from 
hearing  the  command  of  their  officers.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  yery  mud  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Garthaginianfij 
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who  were  loaded  with  heavy  armour ;  and  their  shirts^  un. 
derneath,  getting  drenched,  the  foldings  about  the  bofiom 
filled  with  water,  and  grew  cumbersome  to  them  as  they 
fought ;  making  it  easy  for  the  Greeks  to  throw  them  down, 
and  impossible  for  them  to  rise  again,  with  weapons  in  their 
hands.  The  Eiver  Crimesus,  also,  swollen,  partly  by  the 
rain,  and  partly  by  the  stoppage  of  its  course  from  the  num- 
bers passing  through  it,  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  level 
ground  on  its  sides  was  filled  with  rivulets  and  currents  that 
had  no  certain  channel,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  stum- 
bled and  rolled  about,  and  found  themselves  in  great  diflfi- 
culty.' 

As  the  most  ancient  of  Hebrew  lyrics,  Deborah's  song  has 
a  supreme  interest.  The  following  is  a  literal  version  of  the 
part  of  it  not  already  quoted  : 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,'  the  roads  lay  idle. 
And  wanderers  went  round  about  by  secret  paths. 

Leaders  *  had  ceased  in  Israel ;  there  were  none 
Till  thou  didst  arise,  O  Deborah,  as  leader : 
Till  thou  arose  as  Mother  in  Israel.^ 

They  chose  new  holy  judges: 

Then  were  the  gates  of  (the  enemy's)  towns  taken  by  storm, 

Though  neither  shield  nor  spear  could  be  seen 

Among  forty  thousand  of  Israel. 

My  heart  thanks  you,  ye  leaders  of  Israel, 

And  you  brave  ones  who  freely  oflfered  yourselves  from  the  people; 

Praise  ye  Jehovah  (with  me)  I 

Ye  who  ride  on  white  dappled  she  asses; 
Ye  who  sit  on  fine  carpets; 

»  Plutarch,  TimoUon.    Dryden*R  Tranplatlon. 

*  Some  anknown  person.    It  speaks  of  the  pact  and  cannot  refer  to  the  wife  Ol 
Heber.    For  Deborah's  song,  see  Judg.  v.  »-81. 

>  Herder  ha8  **  popular  assemblies ''  instead  of  **  leaders.** 

*  Graeta. 
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And  ye  (poor  ones)  that  walk  on  the  roads. 
Sing  ye! 

Clear  rising  from  the  sweet  singers,  where  they  water  the  flocks^ 

Let  men  praise  the  righteous  deeds  of  Jehovah; 

The  righteous  deeds  of  His  leading  in  Israel, 

For  then  did  the  people  storm  the  gates  of  their  foea. 

Up  then!    Up  then  I    Deborah  1 
Up  then!    Up  then  I  sing  the  song  of  battle! 
Up,  Barak!  and  lead  back  thy  captives^ 
Thou  son  of  AbinoamI 

Then  a  small  band  of  chiefs  and  of  the  people  rushed  down: 
Jehovah,  Himself,  went  down,  to  my  help,  amongst  the  mighty; 
From  Ephraim  (came)  those  whose  root  is  in  Amalek,' 
After  them,  Benjamin,  thou,  with  thy  people! 

The  leaders  oame  down  out  of  Machir,* 

And  from  Zebulon  those  who  held  the  rod  of  the  chief  ; 

And  the  princes  of  Issachar,  with  Deborah; 

Issachar  pressed  close  behind  Barak,  on  foot,  into  the  valley. 

By  the  streams  of  Reuben  there  are  great  consultations! 

Why  lingerest  thou,  in  the  sheep  folds,  to  hear  the  strains  of  the  pipe* 

By  the  streams  of  Reuben  are  great  consultations! 

Gilead  stays  on  the  other  side  Jordan; 

And  Dan— why  drawest  thou  thy  boats  to  the  beach?' 

Asher  sits  bj  cne  edge  of  the  sea, 

And  clings  to  his  harbours. 

Zebulon  is  a  people  throwing  away  his  life  to  the  deaths 

And  Naphtali— on  the  heights  of  the  land! 

The  kings  came — they  fought. 

The  kings  of  Canaan  delivered  battle 

At  Taanach,  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo. 

I  The  hills  of  Amalek  ;  the  old  name  of  the  hills  of  Bphnlm. 
*  Muuueeh.    Machir  ia  oaaally  Eaatem,  bat,  here,  It  inclades  Weatera  Maoaaseh, 
alao. 
>  Onets. 
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—But  not  even  a  piece  of  silver  have  they  won  I 

The  skies  themselves  fought  (for  us), 

The  very  stars,  from  their  paths,  fought  against  Siaexa.* 

The  stream  Kishon  washed  them  away. 
The  brave  stream — the  stream  Kishon  1 
Step  forth  now,  my  soul,  with  pride  I  • 

Then  stamped  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 
In  the  swift  flight  of  the  mighty  ones  I 

**  Curse  ye  Meroz,"  cried  the  messenger  of  Jehovah; 
•*  With  a  curse  curse  her  inhabitants, 
Bcicause  they  did  not  come  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah,  among  the  heroes  1 " 

Blessed  above  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite — 
Blessed  above  women,  in  the  tent  I 

He  begged  for  water,  she  gave  him  milk  : 
In  the  bowl  of  the  sheik  she  handed  him  cream  : 
But  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  tent  pin  ; 
Uer  right  hand  to  the  hammer  of  the  workman. 
And  hammered  Sisera  ;  shivered  his  skull  ; 
Broke  it  in  pieces ;  pierced  through  his  temples  1 
Between  her  feet  he  drew  himself  up,  he  fell,  he  lay ; 
Between  her  feet  he  drew  himself  up,  and  fell- 
Where  he  drew  himself  up,  there  fell  he,  dying. 

Behind  the  window  lattice,  ajar,  looks  out 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  and  frets — 
**  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 
Why  are  its  wheels  so  slow?" 

The  wisest  of  her  ladies  answer  her 

—She  herself  repeating  the  words — 

**  For  certain  they  have  found  and  are  dividing  the  spoil ; 

>  "  The  season  was  probably  that  of  the  antninn  storms,  which  occnr  early  In  No* 
yember.  At  this  time  the  meteoric  showers  are  commonest,  and  are  remarkably  fine 
in  effect,  seen  In  the  evening  light  at  a  season  when  the  air  is  specially  clear  and 
bright.  The  scene  presented  by  the  fiery  falling  stars,  as  the  defeated  host  fled  away 
by  night,  is  one  very  striking  to  the  fancy,  and  would  form  a  fine  subject  for  tlia 
artist's  pencU."    Tent  Work,  p.  70. 

s  Vigouroux  makes  thia  line— *^  And  I  have  trampled  under  foot  the  strong.** 
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— A  girl,  ay,  two  girls,  for  each  man  ; 

PluDder  of  rich  coloured  stufiFs  for  Sisera— plunder  of  embroidered 

rich  coloured  stufiFs,  for  the  neck  of  his  queen  I 
A  coloured  twice  embroidered  piece  for  the  neck  of  his  queen  I " 

So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah  ! 

But  may  they  that  love  Him  be  like  the  sun,  when  he  rises  in  his 
might  I 

A  difficulty  has  been  found  by  some  in  the  praise  given 
by  Deborah  to  Jael  for  what  must  be  hold,  according  to 
our  better  light,  a  treacherous  murder.  But  it  cannot  be 
just  to  transfer  to  remote  and  rude  nations,  in  which  ideas 
of  morality  were  necessarily  imperfect,  the  standard  gradu- 
ally accepted  by  ourselves,  eighteen  centuries  after  the 
higher  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  Divine 
sanction  of  Jael's  deed,  though  Deborah,  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory,  saw  only  its  bearing  on  the  freedom  of  her 
people. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

GIDEOK     TO     8AMS0K. 

The  dates  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
are  necessarily  perplexing^  since  some  of  them  may  have 
been  contemporaneous ;  but  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  assign- 
ing, if  only  from  internal  evidence,  the  rise  of  Gideon,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Judges,  to  a  period  considerably  later 
than  that  of  Deborah. 

The  story  of  the  past  had  painfully  repeated  itself.  Peace 
and  prosperity  had  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  the  tribes^  and 
time  had  softened  that  abhorrence  of  idolatry  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Deborah.  Disunion,  and, 
with  it,  the  virtual  lapse  of  all  government,  had  made  the 
tribes  an  easy  prey  to  any  vigorous  foe,  whom  the  attractions 
of  their  territory,  or  the  lust  of  conquest,  might  bring 
against  them.     And  such  an  enemy  too  soon  appeared. 

The  scourge  of  God  by  which  He  was,  this  time,  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  mind,  was  an  invasion  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  the  deserts  east  and  south  of  Palestine:  the  Midianites, 
who  had  gradually  spread  northwards  from  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai ; — and  the  old  enemies  of  Israel,  the  Amalekites,  whom 
they  had  fought  at  Sinai ;  by  whom  they  had  been  defeated 
at  Hormah,  in  their  first  attempt  to  enter  Palestine ;  and 
who,  in  alliance  with  Eglon,  the  Moabite,  had  oppressed 
Benjamin,  but  whose  lands  in  central  Canaan,  Ephraim 
had  now  made  its  own. .  With  these,  moreover,  were  joined 
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a  number  of  other  Arab  tribes^  known  as  the  Sons  of  the 
East.  The  plains  and  glens  of  Palestine  had  in  all  ages  been 
the  very  "  gates  of  Paradise  ^'  to  these  dwellers  in  the  waste, 
as  indeed  they  still  are  to  their  descendants.  Banding  to- 
gether in  a  vast  host  of  120,000  men  *'  that  drew  sword/'  * 
they  now  streamed  over  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  year  by 
year — migrating  thither,  with  their  households  and  herds,  in 
such  numbers  as  could  only  be  compared,  by  those  whom 
they  invaded,  to  a  flight  of  locusts ;  which,  indeed,  they 
rivalled  in  destructiveness.  The  results  to  the  country  may 
be  judged  from  those  of  similar  Bedouin  inroads,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  our  own  day.  A  few  years  ago  the  whole  Ghor,  or 
depressed  channel  of  the  Jordan,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
fellahin,  or  peasants,  and  much  of  it  was  sown  with  corn. 
Now,  the  whole  of  it  is  held  by  the  Bedouins,  who  eschew 
all  agriculture,  leaving  the  few  spots  needed  for  their  wants, 
to  be  cultivated  by  their  slaves.  The  same  thing  is  going  on 
all  over  the  plain  of  Sharon,  where,  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  land  is  going  back  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  whole 
villages  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Since  1838 
no  fewer  than  twenty  have  been  thus  erased  from  the  map, 
and  their  scanty  population  extirpated.*  Except  on  the 
eastern  branches,  there  is  not  now  a  single  inhabited  village 
in  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  not  more  than  a  sixth 
of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  The  peasants  prefer  an  hour's  hard 
climb  to  a  safe  home  in  the  hills  on  each  side,  to  living  in 
the  open,  which  wild  Arabs  ever  and  anon  scour  on  their 
fleet  horses,  in  hope  of  plunder.  In  Gideon's  day,  their  in- 
roads were  not  only  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  were  systematic- 
ally repeated  each  summer  ;  the  standing  grain  being  tram- 
pled under  foot  and  eaten,  by  their  flocks  and  camels,  which 

I  Jadg.  tUL  10.  *  Triatram'B  Laud  qf  Itrad,  p.  4M. 
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were  let  loose  on  them  ;  the  threshed  crops  carried  off,  with 
all  the  sheep  or  oxen  or  asses  they  could  find,  over  the  wide 
stretch  from  Esdraelon  in  the  north,  to  Guza,  in  the  distant 
south-west. 

War  has  always  been  cruel,  but  it  was  infinitely  more  so 
in  antiquity  than  now,  nameless  and  awful  as  are  the  suffer- 
ings it  entails  at  the  best.  The  story  of  Sinuhit,  which  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  tells  us  how  it  was 
waged  even  in  the  petty  raids  of  chief  on  chief. 

**  Every  land,"  says  he,  '*  which  I  visited,  1  caused  to  yield 
Of  the  forage  of  it^  pastures.    I  divided  its  cattle  among  my  men, 
I  took  away  its  women  and  children  as  slaves  : 
I  smote  the  men.' 

«  «  «  •  • 

He  wished  to  divide  my  cattle 
Among  the  troop  of  his  followers  : ' 
He  wished  to  take  from  me  my  oxen,  bulls  and  goats. 

«  «  *  «  • 

I  devoted  (that  is,  sacrificed)  his  wives  to  Montu  (the  Egyptian  god  of 

war), 
I  took  his  goods,  I  divided  his  cattle  (among  my  men), 
I  took  possession  of  the  things  that  were  in  his  house, 
I  stripped  his  chamber  ; 
I  got  great  treasure  and  wealth,  I  got  much  cattle.* 

No  wonder  that  the  Israelites  betook  themselves  to  the 
fissures  and  clefts  of  the  hills,  and  to  the  caverns  with 
which  they  are  everywhere  honeycombed  throughout  Pales- 
tine.* 

The  vast  host  was  under  two  emirs,  Zebah,  *'  the  man- 
killer;"  and  Zalmunna,  "the  pitiless ;'**  with  two  sub- 
ordinate sheiks,  Oreb,  "  the  raven ; ''  and  Zeeb,  *^  the  wolf ; 


we 


*  Stori/qf  Sinuhit,  160-168.  •  Ibid,,  166. 167. 

•  Itdd,  205, 90S-212.  «  Jadg.  vi.  2. 

•  Literally,  "  Shadow  is  denied/' 

*  Similar  names  are  still  common  among  the  Arab  chiefs  east  of  the  Jordan, 
they  also  are  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
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the  four — as  they  led  on  their  wild  followers — arrayed  in 
scarlet  cloaks/  like  the  sheiks  of  to-day^  with  gold  chains 
and  crescent-shaped  ornaments  round  the  necks  of  their 
camels^  and  on  their  own  persons ;  their  hordes,  as  well  as 
themselves,  wearing  gold  ear-rings,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  nose  jewels,  in  addition.'  Mounting  from  the 
depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  probably  by  the  Wady  el  Jalud, 
past  the  meadows  of  Bethshean,  their  first  attraction  on  the 
west  of  the  river,  they  pitched  their  tents,  far  and  near,  on 
the  east  end  of  Esdraelon,  from  Gilboa  westwards.  Such  a 
host,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  described  by  Tjcslie  Porter,'  as 
seen  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1857,  when  the  Bedouin 
sheik,  Akeil  Agha,  assembled  his  men  in  Esdraelon,  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Kurds  at  Hattin,  to  divide  the  plunder. 
"  They  spread  over  the  plain,  countless  as  locusts ;  their 
camels  beyond  number,  like  the  sands  on  the  seasliore. 
When  I  looked  at  the  wild  and  fierce  crowds  of  this  dis- 
orderly army,  on  the  spoils  and  booty,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
before  me  the  very  sj)ectacle  of  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Midianites  in  the  days  of  Gideon.^' 

Prophets*  had  been  sent  to  Israel,  urging  its  sons  to 
return  to  Jehovah,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  this 
calamity,  but  the  land  had  been  wasted  for  seven  successive 
years  before  they  listened  to  them,  and  penitently  sought 
the  one  great  Deliverer — often  tried  and  never  failing — the 
God  of  their  fathers.  Then,  at  last,  the  Ever-Merciful 
raised  a  helper  for  them. 

Among  the  clans  or  '^thousands"  of  Western  Manasseh, 
one  of  the  poorest  *  was  that  descended  from  Abiezer,  a  son 

1  Judg.  vlil.  96.  •  Jndg.  rill.  25,  Mw 

»  Handbook  for  Palestine,  p.  846.  «  Jodg.  tL  & 

*  PerhAps  "  poorest  **  means  **  feeblest.** 
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of  Gilead,  the  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh ;  *  but  in 
the  houeeholds  of  this  humble  sept^  that  of  Joash  seems  to 
have  held  a  foremost  place.  He  had  boasted  of  a  family  of 
magnificent  sons,  "each  like  the  son  of  a  king;'*'  but  all, 
save  the  youngest,  had  fallen  on  Mount  Tabor,  in  endless 
fights  with  these  Midianites.'  Thus  the  seven  years  of 
misery  had  not  passed  in  weak  submission,  though  the 
brave  spirits  of  the  land  had  only  lost  their  lives  in  the  vain 
struggle.  Even  the  youngest  son,  Gideon,  "  the  tree-feller,'* 
that  is,  the  impetuous  warrior,  had  already  earned  such  a 
name  as  "a  mighty  man  of  valour,"  that  the  Midianites 
themselves  were  afraid  of  him.*  His  home  and  fields  were 
at  Ophrah,  probably  the  present  village  Fer'ata,  six  miles  west 
of  Shechem,  its  old  name  having  actually  been  Ophrah  ;  and 
he  already  had  grown  sons,*  and  a  separate  household,  with 
his  own  body  of  slaves,  and  even  an  armour  bearer.* 

Modest,  like  all  truly  great  men,  Gideon  had  not  thought 
of  heading  a  general  revolt,  till  roused  directly  by  God  to  do 
so.  A  vision  appeared  to  him,  under  circumstances  illus- 
trating the  sad  state  of  the  times.  He  was  at  the  moment 
busy  beating  out  wheat,  cut  down  probably  almost  before  it 
was  ripe,  in  the  poor  substitute  for  a  threshing  floor  offered 
by  the  shallow  bottom  of  his  wine-press — a  rude  vat  cut  out 
in  the  limestone  near  a  terebinth  tree  ;  ^  a  spot  safer  from  the 
greedy  eyes  of  the  Midianites  than  an  ordinary  threshing 
floor  in  the  open  field  would  have  been.  A  divine  in- 
timation was  there  given  him,  to  rise  ligainst  the  invaders, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  only  a  miracle  finally  overcame 
the  self-distrust  which,  in  his  humility,  for  a  time  kept 
him  back. 

>  Joeh.  xvii.  2.  >  Jndg.  viU.  18. 

»  Jndg.  vlll.  19.  «  Jndg.  tU.  14. 

•  Jadg.  YiU.  2a  •  Jndg.  ri.  27 ;  Tii.  la  *  Jadg.  ▼!  IL 
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That  very  day  saw  the  reality  of  the  ''new  spirit  from 
God/'  with  which,  as  the  narrative  tells  us,  he  was  clothed.* 
Building  an  altar  on  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  visit  of  the 
angel,  he  dedicated  it  to  Jehovah-Shalom — ''Jehovah  (who 
brings)  better  days.'"  Joash,  his  father,  had  so  far  yielded 
to  the  evil  ways  of  the  time,  as  to  have  built  an  altar  to 
Baal,  on  the  top  of  the  height  used  as  a  "  look-out ''  and  rude 
fort,  and  also  an  Asherah,  a  rough  wooden  pillar — part  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree — the  symbol  of  the  goddess  of  fertility, 
and  worshipped  as  such — at  its  side  ;  but  the  new  altar  to 
Jehovah  could  not  tolerate  such  abominations  near  it. 
Waiting  till  darkness  fell,  Gideon  bravely  threw  down  the 
one,  with  the  help  of  ten  of  his  slaves,  and  not  only  cut 
down  the  other,  but  split  it  up  for  fuel ;  and  having  laid  it 
on  an  altar  which  he  had  built  from  the  loose  stones  lying, 
no  doubt,  thickly  around,  to  Jehovah,  used  it  to  consume, 
in  sacrifice  to  Him,  a  bullock  which  his  father  had  ap- 
parently consecrated  to  Baal.  But  the  brave  deed  was 
like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  the  people  of  Ophrah, 
afraid  of  the  wrath  of  Baal,  would  fain  have  stoned  him, 
when  they  discovered  it,  and  were  only  kept  from  doing 
so  by  the  clever  irony  of  Joash,  who  reminded  them  that,  if 
Baal  were  a  god,  he  would  defend  himself.' 

Meanwhile,  the  annual  invasion  of  the  Arab  host  had 
taken  place,  but  Gideon  was  now  prepared.  Sounding  the 
war  horns  through  his  district,  his  own  clan  of  Abiezer  at 
once  rallied  to  him.  Messengers  were  then  sent  through  all 
Western  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali,  the  tribes 
nearest  Esdraelon,  and  they  also  obeyed  its  summons.  But 
the  strength  of   the  enemy,  and   the  failure  of  previous 

>  Jadg.  vi.  84.  •  Literally,  "Jehovah-peace." 

*  The  name  *'  Jerabbaal/*  given  henceforth  to  Gideon,  means,  according  to  Ewaid, 
"  the  Contender  for  Ood ;  '*  KGhler  makes  it,  "  the  Contender  against  Baal.'^ 
VOL.  U.-3S 
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efforts  against  them,  raade  even  Gideon  still  hesitate.  AD 
irresolution,  however,  was  at  last  removed  by  a  double  sign 
of  the  presence  and  help  of  Jehovah — the  fleece '  wet  with 
the  heavy  moisture  of  the  night  wind  from  the  sea,  and 
then,  in  turn,  left  dry — signs,  says  Ewald,  illustrating  Gid- 
eon's own  character ;  warm  and  zealous,  while  all  around 
were  indifferent  and  cold ;  calm  and  cool,  when  all  around 
were  excited.*  No  fewer  than  33,000  men  had  answered  his 
call  to  battle,  but  he  felt  that  so  many  were  not  needed, 
at  least  for  the  first  attack.  Proclaiming  through  the  host 
that  all  who  were  faint-hearted  were  free  to  depart,  no  fewer 
than  22,000  withdrew.  But  even  the  11,000  left  were  more 
than  were  needed  for  a  victory  in  which  Jehovah  was  to 
make  bare  His  arm.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Gilboa,  in  the 
north-east  of  Esdraelon,  flows  even  now  a  copious  spring, 
known  as  Ain  Jalud,  formerly  Ain  Harod,  '^  the  Spring  of 
Trembling, '*  from  the  scene  it  witnessed  in  Gideon's  story.* 
It  streams  from  under  a  huge  rock,  worn  out,  within,  to  a 
cavern,  and  forms  a  great  pool  of  the  purest  water,  in  the 
shape  of  a  half  circle,  from  which  many  could  drink  at  once. 
There  are  now  numbers  of  little  fish  in  it,  and  the  bottom 
has  at  one  time  been  paved,  but  many  of  the  stones  are  out 
of  their  places.     Pouring  from  this,  the  water  flows  in  two 

1  The  night  wind  from  the  sea  is  laden  in  Palestine  with  rooistarc  which  falls  in 
heavy,  dew-like  abundance  over  all  the  land,  and  is  indeed  called  "  dew  "  in  Scripture 
and  by  most  travellers.  On  the  sands  near  Caesarea  I  have  seen  great  crops  of  water- 
melons,  created,  one  may  say,  on  mere  sand,  by  this  nightly  watering.  Others  have 
noticed  similar  phenomena.  **  It  costs  us  as  much  trouble,*^  says  Irwin,  **  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  dew  by  night,  as  from  the  heat  by  day.  So  heavy  is  it  that  in  the 
morning  the  coverings  under  which  we  had  lain  are  as  wet  as  if  they  liad  been  dipped 
in  the  sea."  Rosenmtiller,  AlU  und  Neue  Mbrgenl.,  vol.  ili.  p.  38.  Often,  says 
Furrer,  the  dew  is  so  heavy  that  the  tents  seem  in  the  morning  to  have  been  soaked 
with  heavy  rain.    Bib.  Lex.,  vol.  v.  p.  496. 

«  Ewald,  vol.  ii.  p.  642. 

*  Conder  suggests,  instead  of  Ain  Jalud,  a  spring  near  Bethshean,  called  by  iha 
fellahin,  Ain  el  Jem'ain,  '*  the  Spring  of  the  Two  Troops/*  J/m.  qf  Surrey ^  ii.  79-Sl 
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chaunelB^  partly  lined  with  stone,  which  turn  two  mills  close 
at  hand,  and  then  flow  on  to  the  east,  to  make  their  way 
down  the  steep  Wady  el  Jalud,  to  the  Jordan. 

To  this  basin  Gideon  led  his  men  to  drink,  carefully 
noting  who  were  cool  and  self-restrained  enough,  even  with 
the  enemy  near,  to  lift  the  water  composedly  in  their  hand 
as  a  cup,  and  selecting  them  as  those  on  whom  he  could 
safely  trust ;  all  who,  in  their  fear,  knelt  hurriedly  down  and 
dipped  their  faces  in  the  spring  being  sent  away.  But  the 
number  left  was  only  300.  With  these,  however,  he  deter- 
mined to  assail  the  innumerable  foe ;  nor  were  they  back- 
ward in  daring — so  high  had  his  spirit  and  theirs  now  risen. 
Providing  every  man  with  a  horn,  a  torch,  and  an  earthen 
pot,  he  disclosed  his  plan :  that  the  300  should  divide  into 
three  equal  companies,  and  approach  the  Arab  camp,  from 
opposite  sides,  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Then,  at  a  signal 
from  his  war  horn,  all,  in  a  moment,  should  break  their 
pots,  and,  displaying  their  blazing  torches,  rush  on  with  the 
terrible  war  cry  of  Israel,  to  the  shout  of  ''  For  Jehovah  and 
Gideon  '* — "  The  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of  Gideon  !  '^  The 
nse  of  the  same  stratagem,  strangely,  reappears  in  an  Arab 
battle,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  described  by  Niebuhr ; 
and  in  Egypt,  in  our  own  day,  the  use  of  pitchers  or  pots,  to 
hide  lights,  is  familiar.  ^*  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of  police,^'  says 
Lane,  '^in  making  his  nightly  rounds,  bears  a  torch  which 
burns  without  flame,  except  when  waved  briskly  through 
the  air,  but  then  it  lights  up  at  once.  The  end  is  sometimes 
hidden  in  a  small  earthenware  jar,  or  covered  in  some  other 
way,  when  the  flame  is  not  wished  to  be  seen.^'  * 

Everything  was  now  ready,  but,  for  his  final  assurance, 
Gideon,  by  a  providential  impulse,  resolved  to  make  matters 

1  Lane*8  Modem  Egyptians^  vol.  i.  p.  190,  flfth  edition. 
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doubly  sure  by  venturing,  with  Phurah,  his  armour-beareri 
into  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
Stealing  down  the  hill-side,  therefore,  the  two  crept,  un- 
noticed, to  the  outside  of  the  host,  which  like  all  Arab 
armies  had  no  sentinels.  There,  Gideon  had  the  joy  of 
hearing  one  tell  his  neighbour  a  dream  he  had  had,  of  a 
barley  cake — the  commonest  kind  of  bread — having  tum- 
bled into  the  host  of  Midian,  striking  against  the  tent  of  the 
emir  in  command,  and  overthrowing  it,  so  that  it  *'lay 
along/'  "  That  can  be  nothing  else,''  replied  the  listener, 
"  than  the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joaeh,  a  man  of 
Israel — his  God  has  delivered  Midian  and  all  our  host  into 
his  hand/' 

Returning,  with  a  grateful  heart,  he  now  sent  off  the 
three  companies  at  once  to  their  posts,  and,  on  the  signal 
being  given,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,'  the  hills  around 
blazed  with  three  hundred  torches,  and  echoed  with  the 
blast  of  three  hundred  horns,  and  the  fierce  war  shouts  of 
the  assailants.  A  panic  instantly  seized  the  unorganized 
Arab  camp,  encumbered  with  herds  and  camels,  besides 
women  and  children.  Fleeing  for  life,  amidst  wild  cries 
of  alarm,  each  thinking  his  neighbour  an  enemy,  the  vast 
multitude  poured  in  hideous  confusion  down  the  steep  and 
rough  descent  of  Wady  el  Jalud,  towards  the  ford  of  the 
Jordan,  to  reach  their  own  side  of  the  stream.  But  Gideon 
would  not  let  them  escape.  The  thousands  of  the  northern 
tribes  who  had  come  out  to  his  aid,  were  instantly  sent  in 
pursuit;  and  messengers  hastened  off  through  all  the  hill 
country  of  Ephraim,  to  rouse  the  men  of  that  great  tribe,  to 
seize  the  fords  in  their  territory,  and  cut  oft  the  fugitives. 

>  The  banning  of  the  middle  watch.     There  were  three :   from  snoMt  Co  10 
tM.  I  from  10  to  S  A.11. ;  and  from  9  ▲.]!.  to  eonrlee. 
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Part  had  already^  however,  made  their  escape  for  the  time, 
probably  over  the  ford  of  Beth-Bara,  just  above  the  entrance 
of  the  Jalud  into  the  Jordan,  but  Ephraim  reached  the 
lower  fords  in  time  to  arrest  the  retreat  of  the  great  body 
of  the  flying  hordes,  with  their  two  secondary  leaders,  the 
sheiks  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  The  slaughter  hero  was  so  terrible, 
that  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  Arabs, 
as  only  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Egypt  at  the  Ked  Sea,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib.*  Nor  is  he 
alone  among  the  sacred  writers,  in  this  estimate  of  the 
greatness  of  Gideon's  victory.  In  imagery,  both  obvious 
and  vivid,  to  every  native  of  the  hills  and  plains  of  Pales- 
tine, the  author  of  the  eighty-third  Psalm'  describes  the 
enemy  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Gilead,  like  the  chaff 
blown  from  the  threshing  floors ;  chased  away  like  the 
rootless  dry  weeds,  which  come,  in  rolling  globes,  before 
the  wind,  over  the  levels  of  Esdraelon  and  Philistia ;  as 
flying  with  the  fierce  haste  and  wild  confusion  of  the  flames 
on  a  wooded  mountain,  as  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree  and 
hill  to  hill,  when  by  chance  set  on  fire  in  the  drought  of 
a  tropical  climate.  Among  the  rest,  fell  the  two  leaders: 
the  one  at  a  rock,  which  henceforth  bore  his  name — Oreb ; 
the  other  at  a  wine-press,  henceforth  known  as  Zeeb.* 

Gideon,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  resolute  to  make  the  vic- 
tory as  decisive  as  possible.  He  had  gained  two  battles,  but 
a  thiri  was  needed,  and  therefore  crossing  the  Jordan,  he 
and  his  men,  *^  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  followed  the  course 
taken  by  Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  the  two  emirs  who  had  been 
over  all  the  host,  and  at  last  overtook  them  at  Karkor,  per- 
haps near  Kenath  in  the  Hauran,  and  there  finally  scattered 
the  remnant,  numbering   10,000,   who  had  still  kept  to- 

il8a.x.96.  •  Ps.  Ixxziii.  18,  li.  •  Jadg.  vU.  86^ 
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gether,  and  took  the  two  princes  alive.  Never  was  deliver- 
ance more  complete.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  day  of 
Midian^  ''  with  its  confused  noise  and  its  garments  rolled  in 
blood/'  was  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mind  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah/  and  the  Hebrew  poet,  in  after  ages,  could  find  no 
fitter  emblem  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  his  people, 
than  that  their  nobles  should  be  made  like  Oreb  and  like 
Zeeb,  and  their  princes  as  Zebah  and  as  Zalmunna.* 

So  magnificent  a  triumph  raised  Gideon  at  once  to  the 
highest  honour,  and  led  the  tribes  who  had  benefited  so 
greatly  by  his  leadership,  to  offer  him  kingly  rank,  for  him- 
self and  his  family  after  him.  But  he  was  as  modest  as  he 
was  great  and  brave.  The  times,  indeed,  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  monarchy,  though  the  union  and  strength  it  would 
bring  were  overcoming  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  central 
power.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  few  men  have  ever  been  fitter 
for  the  highest  rank.  Even  his  appearance  was  kingly.* 
He  could  be  stern  when  necessary,  as  when  ho  ordered  the 
elders  of  two  towns  east  of  the  Jordan — Succoth  and  Penuel 
— that  had  refused  to  give  food  to  his  men,  in  their  long 
pursuit  of  the  common  enemy,  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 
the  terrible  thorns  of  the  acacia ;  *  but  he  could  be  wise  and 
temperate  also,  as  when  he  calmed  the  anger  of  Ephraim  at 
not  having  been  summoned  to  the  fight  in  the  beginning,  by 
telling  them  that  their  victory,  since  it  slew  Oreb  and  Zeeb, 
was  greater  than  his  own,  though  ho  knew  that  the  haughty 
tribe  would  not  have  followed  him,  a  man  of  Manasseh,  a 
tribe  which  Ephraim  despised,  and  therefore  we  may  pre- 
sume had  not  earlier  called  on  them  to  come  after  him.' 

1  lu.  iz.  4,  5.     *  Ps.  bccdii.  11.    See  also  1  Sam.  zii.  11.    Isa.  x.  96.    Heb.  xi  8S. 
»  Jndg.  viil.  18. 

*  Jadg.  viii.  16.     "Tanght/*  In  oar  version,  is  translated  "threshed,**  in  the 
Septoagint,  Valgate,  and  by  Qesenins  and  Bertheao.  *  Jndg.  tUL  9. 
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The  last  notice  of  this  great  man  throws  a  striking  light 
on  the  imperfect  religious  ideas  of  the  times.  Instead  of  the 
royalty  offered  him,  he  had  only  asked  for  the  golden  ear- 
rings* taken  from  the  Arab  host,  that  he  might  dedicate 
them  to  Jehovah.  But  he  did  so  in  a  way  that  shewed  the 
superstitious  darkness  of  the  age.  Xo  less  a  weight  of  gold 
thus  procured  than  1,700  shekels,  had  been  cast  as  a  cheer- 
ful gift  on  his  wide  cloak,  spread  out  on  the  ground  to 
receive  it.  This  ho  forthwith  caused  to  be  made  into  a  gor- 
geous ephod,  to  bo  worn  by  himself,  or  by  a  Levite,  as  an 
oracle ;  in  superstitious  and  unauthorized  imitation  of  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh,  from  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  on  which  Divine  responses  were  given.  Hence- 
forth that  place  was  thus  no  longer  the  religious  centre  for 
the  northern  tribes ;  Gideon's  oracle  rising  as  a  powerful 
rival  to  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  ephod  seems  ultimately 
to  have  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  leading  the 
people  astray  from  the  service  of  Jehovah.  But  in  so  dark 
an  age,  with  tho  Mosaic  system  so  feebly  established  that 
Gideon,  though  not  a  priest,  had  himself  been  divinely  or- 
dered to  offer  sacrifice,'  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  error  of 
even  so  stanch  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah. 

The  noble  fidelity  which  declined  the  crown,  because  Je- 
hovah was  already  the  rightful  king,'  found  little  response 
in  the  bosom  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  whom  he  had  so 
nobly  served.  It  was  natural  that  among  his  numerous 
sons,  ambition  should  shew  itself  after  his  death.  He  had 
imitated  royalty  in  one  point  only — that  of  having  numer- 
ous wives ;  one,   a    slave   woman  of  Shechcm,*  a  son  of 

>  Ncgem  s  generally  nose  jewels,  but  here,  in  the  cMe  of  men  having  worn  them, 
ear  rings.  Yet  as  women  also  had  been  among  the  MidlaEites,  there  wonld  be  now 
Jewels  also.  *  Jadg.  v\.  96. 

*  Jndg.  viU.  S8.  «  Jadg.  vUi.  8t 
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whom  exhibited  a  sad  contrast  to  his  father.  The  rich 
booty  of  all  kinds  yielded  by  the  great  victory  over  Midian^ 
had  doubtless  caused  great  changes  in  a  people  so  simple^ 
and  introduced  U  taste  for  show,  and  a  pride  of  life,  which 
would  especially  be  seen  in  the  towns.  A  closer  union  with 
the  eagerly  commercial  Phoenicians  was  one  of  the  results ; 
the  larger  towns  becoming,  more  than  hitherto,  marts  for 
Ganaanitish  merchandise,  and  homes  for  colonies  of  the 
heathen.  Apparently  to  give  these  foreigners  security  for 
their  persons  and  property,  and  to  protect  their  caravans, 
coming  and  going,  leagues  were  formed,  under  the  sanction 
of  their  god,  Baal-berith  or  El-berith,  the  ''  protector  of  the 
covenant,*'  and  a  temple  was  allowed  to  be  built  to  him  in 
Shechem,'  and  perhaps  in  other  towns  also. 

In  this  growing  prosperity  local  rivalries  found  a  propor- 
tionate impulse.  Ophrah,  which  was  probably  a  Manassite 
town,  seemed  likely  to  throw  Shechem,  the  old  capital  of 
Ephraim,  into  the  shade,  by  the  presence  and  influence  of 
Gideon's  sons,  who  bore  themselves,  as  a  whole,  worthily 
of  their  great  father.  But  Abimelech,  his  one  unworthy 
son,  lent  himself  only  too  readily  to  the  jealous  hatred  of 
the  haughty  tribe.  Seeing  his  opportunity  for  personal  ad- 
vancement, in  the  heated  state  of  local  feeling,  he  planned 
with  his  mother's  family  in  Shechem,  that  the  city  and  its 
connected  towns  should  choose  him  for  king,  and  thus  raise 
themselves,  finally,  above  Ophrah.  It  was  better  for  them, 
he  hinted,  to  be  ruled  over  by  one  man  than  by  seveniy,  the 
number  of  Gideon's  sons.  Besides,  he  was  their  *'  bone  and 
their  flesh."    The  bait  took.     A  subsidy  was  procured  from 

>  Oraets  thinks  that  the  leagae  was  not  one  of  Israelitish  towns  among  them- 
selves, bat  rather  for  the  protection  of  foreigners  only.    Hunce,  he  says,  Gaal  and 
his  brethren,  who.were  not  IsraeliteSf  were  only  scut  away  by  Abimelech -not  pirn 
tohed. 
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tbe  temple  of  Baal  in  Shechem^  and  given  to  Abimelech^ 
and  with  this  he  raised  a  band  of  men^  such  as  troublous 
times  always  produce,  ready  to  do  anything  required  of 
them.  With  these  he  at  once  began  war  on  his  brothers, 
whom  he  finally  overcame  and  ruthlessly  put  to  death — 
apparently  by  beheading — on  ^*  one  stone/* 

One,  however,  Jotham — **  Jehovah  is  perfect*' — escaped 
the  massacre,  and  made  his  way  to  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
overlooks  the  sweet  valley  of  Shechem,'  at  the  very  time 
when  the  men  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  had  assembled 
below,  round  the  oak  of  "  the  watch-post,**  or  of  "  the  mon- 
ument**— ^perhaps  the  memorial  erected  by  Joshua' — to  hail 
Abimelech  as  king ;  *  the  first  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Sud- 
denly, however,  Jotham,  who  had  inherited  the  sagacity  and 
ready  wit  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  presented  himself 
high  overhead  on  one  of  the  rocky  spurs  that  project  from 
Gerizim,  and  from  its  inaccessible  security  broke  forth  to 
the  astonished  multitude  in  a  striking  address  ;  the  earliest 
recorded  Parable  ;  forcing  them  to  hear  his  solemn  warning 
against  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  The  imagery  he 
employed  was  taken  from  the  scene  around.  In  the  fables 
of  India  and  Greece,  beasts  and  birds  are  supposed  to  speak 
or  act,  but  in  Palestine  the  vegetable  world  is  introduced, 
and  in  no  spot  in  the  land  was  there  such  a  luxuriance  of 
verdure  as  at  his  feet.  ^'  The  trees,**  said  he,  "  once  sought 
a  king,  and  came  in  turn  to  the  olive,  the  fig  tree,  and  the 
vine,  asking  each  successively  to  reign  over  them.  They 
all,  however,  declined  to  exchange  their  honoured  useful- 
ness in  bearing  fruit,  for  barren  glory.    '  Should  I,*  said  the 

)  It  U  1,600  feet  broad  between  Ebal  and  Geriziro.    Rob.  PaU$t.^  vol.  iiL  p.  816. 
3  Josh.  xxiv.  26.    See  Berthean,  Bickier,  p.  188. 

s  The  men  of  Shcchem  are  eaid  to  have  joined  with  **aU  the  house  of  MiUo,** 
apparently  a '' fortress*^  near  Shechem, 
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olive,  '  the  chief  of  all  the  trees  in  the  valley  of  Shechem, 
leave  my  fatness,  which  gods  and  men  extol  in  me,  to  wave 
over  the  trees  ?'*  ^ Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,'  said  the 
fig  tree,  '  with  its  broad  green  shade,  and  my  good  fruit,  to 
wave  over  the  trees  ? '  '  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheereth  gods  and  man,'  said  the  trailing  vine,  '  and  go  to 
wave  over  the  trees  ? '  But  the  worthless  thom-bnsh  had 
no  such  scruples.  It  eagerly  grasped  at  the  dignity  when 
offered  it,  and  boastingly  promised  to  take  faithful  subjects 
under  its  shadow ;  as  if,  in  its  meanness,  it  could  protect 
anything;  but  threatened  to  burn  up  all  who  resisted  it, 
even  the  mighty  cedars  of  Lebanon.  If,"  continued 
Jotham,  "  your  choice  of  Abimelech,  the  meanest  of  my 
father's  sons,  for  king,  be  what  Gideon's  memory  deserves, 
for  the  victory  that  freed  you  from  Midian — Abimelech, 
who  has  killed  all  my  father's  true-bom  sons  but  myself — 
may  you  find  joy  in  each  other  !  But  if  it  be  not,  a  fire  will 
come  from  the  worthless  thorn-bush  you  have  this  day 
raised  over  you,  that  will  burn  you  up ;  ay,  and  a  fire  will 
break  out  from  you  that  will  devour  him  ! "  These  words 
uttered,  he  disappeared,  making  his  way  to  Beor,  apparently 
in  the  far-off  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  frightful  policy  by  which  Abimelech  had  sought  to 
secure  his  position,  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers,  formed 
an  evil  precedent  in  Israel.  Long  after,  it  was  repeated  by 
Jehu,  in  his  extermination  of  Ahab's  family,'  and  by  Atha- 
liah  in  the  massacre  of  Ahaziah's  children.'  Similar  barbar- 
ity seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  East  in  all 
ages.  In  Turkey  it  prevailed  till  a  generation  ago,  and  in 
Persia  it  is  still  the  practice  to  blind  the  brothers  of  a  Shah, 
and  any  other  collateral  heirs  to  the  throne,  at  the  com- 

>  Literal  meaning.  *  8  Kings  x.  1-7.  '  8  Kings  zl.  1. 
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mencement  of  a  new  reign."  Such  a  beginning  of  Abime- 
lech^B  royalty  shewed  his  character^  and  he  remained  true  to 
it  throughout.  Heartlessly  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  un- 
scrupulous, it  was  not  long  before  he  roused  his  subjects  to 
rebellion.  Affecting  the  king,  he  had  an  army,  a  revenue, 
and  the  beginning  of  an  administration,  in  the  person  of  a 
viceroy,  Zebul,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  Shechem,  while 
he  himself  moved  to  Aruma,  possibly  eFOrmeh,  six  miles 
south-east  of  Shechem.'  His  tyranny,  meanwhile,  became  so 
insupportable,  that  bands  from  Shechem  waylaid  and  plun- 
dered all  connected  with  him,  whom  they  could  catch,  and 
even  tried  to  entrap  himself.  Gaal,  a  Canaanite  of  Shechem, 
sent  thither  from  Abimelech  with  armed  men,  apparently 
to  put  down  the  townsmen,  presently  fraternized  with  them. 
A  merry-making  at  the  vine  harvest,  held  in  the  temple  of 
Baal ' — for  the  Canaanite  worship  had  rooted  itself  thus  early 
in  Israel — brought  matters  to  a  head  by  a  wild,  traitorous 
speech  of  Gaal,  in  which  he  proposed  to  dethrone  Abime- 
lech, and,  as  one  of  the  old  race,  himself  to  rule  over  his 
brethren.  This  treason  Zebul  instantly  reported  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  shewed  that  he  inherited  the  energy  of  his  father, 
if  not  his  moral  worth.  Gaal  and  his  men  were  soon  de- 
feated  and  expelled  from  the  town,*  and  a  second  fight,  on 
the  next  day,  overthrew  the  men  of  Shechem  and  left  it 
in  the  cruel  hands  of  Abimelech  ;  who,  after  killing  all  he 
could  find,  threw  down  the  houses,  and  sowed  the  ground 

>  Lady  M*Neil,  wife  of  the  late  ambassador  fn  Persia,  one  day  saw  one  of  the 
princes,  a  boy  of  ten,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes,  groping  about  the 
apartment.  On  asking  what  he  was  doing,  the  lad  replied  that  he  knew  his  eyes 
would  be  pnt  out  when  the  king,  his  father,  died,  and  he  was  trying  what  it  meant 
to  be  blind.  His  father  had  tiad  the  Uirone  secured  to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  former 
king,  having  exterminated  all  the  **  seed  royal/'  In  our  own  day  King  Tht-bau,  in 
Burmah,  lias  done  the  same  thing  to  make  his  own  throne  safe. 

3  Fal.  Mem.,  ii.  887.  >  Judg.  ix.  S7.  «  Judg.  ix.  41. 
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with  salt,  as  if  to  curse  it  and  make  it  barren  henceforth. 
A  remnant  of  the  population  had,  however,  fled  to  an  inner 
chamber'  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  as  a  kind  of  stronghold, 
where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  sanctuary.  But  Abimelech 
knew  neither  pity  nor  reverence.  Marching  with  his  men 
to  the  neighbouring  hill,  Zalmon — "  the  shady,'*  apparently 
the  southern  peak  of  Gerizim — he  set  the  example  of  cut- 
ting down  a  bough  with  his  own  hands,  and  all  with  him 
doing  the  same,  the  whole  returned,  and  having  piled  the 
mass  of  fuel  on  the  part  of  the  temple  where  the  people 
were  shut  in,  burned  alive  about  a  thousand  men  and 
women.* 

From  Shechem  he  passed  on  to  Thebez,  the  present 
Tubas,  on  the  main  road,  about  half  way  between  Shechem 
and  Bethshean,  and  tried  the  same  plan  with  its  inhabitants, 
who  had  fled  to  a  strong  tower  in  the  city,  after  their  first 
defeat.  But  the  curse  of  Jotham  was  on  his  track.  As  he 
pressed  close  to  the  tower,  to  help  in  laying  the  fuel  to  burn 
it,  a  woman  cast  down  on  him  an  upper  faillstone,  and 
fractured  his  skull,  leaving  him  only  life  enough  to  ask  his 
armour-bearer  to  run  him  through,  to  save  him  the  shame 
of  dying  by  a  woman^s  hand.* 

In  the  wild  confusion  of  the  times.  Tola,  a  man  of  Issa- 


1  *'  An  hold  **  =3  a  sunken  chamber. 

t  The  **  house  of  Millo,^'  Jiidg.  iz.  20,  is  understood  by  Berthean  to  have  been  the 
name  for  the  stronghold  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  fled  (pp.  46-48).  He 
thinks  it  was  probably  on  Mount  Oerizim.  Graets,  on  the  contrary,  considers  Mig- 
dal  Shechem  (the  tower  of  Shechem)  was  a  town  near  Shechem.  The  "hold/'  he 
imagines,  was  a  subterranean  entrance,  throngh  which  Abimelech,  like  Pelissier  wiUi 
the  Arabs  in  our  own  day,  killed  those  inside  by  the  smoke. 

s  So  Kini;  Pyrrhus  was  killed  at  Argos  by  a  heavy  tile  thrown  on  his  head  by  the 
mother  of  a  woman  whose  son  was  in  danger.  Falling  insensible  from  his  hone, 
a  Greek  presently  beheaded  him .  So,  also,  at  Centa,  is  shown  a  stone  with  which  a 
woman  from  a  tower  fractured  the  sknll  of  the  Portuguese  commander  of  one  of  Um 
sieges  of  the  town.    Urqutiart's  PUlar  <tfH€rculn<,  vol  i.  p.  96. 
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char,  perhaps  a  connection  of  Abiraelech,'  rose  next^  so  far 
as  we  know,  to  the  leadership ;  but  nothing  is  told  of  his 
deeds,  either  in  peace  or  war,  except  that  he  defended  the 
northern  tribes  for  twenty-three  years  from  whatever  dan- 
gers imperilled  them.  But  while  on  the  west  of  Jordan 
there  was  only  a  struggle  for  existence,  the  Manassites  or 
Gileadites,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  were  enlarging  their 
boundaries.  They,  also,  had  suffered  from  a  branch  of  the 
Midianites  who  ranged  over  the  desert  slopes  beyond  the 
Hauran,  but  had  burst  on  Gilcad  each  spring,  in  desolating 
raids.  From  these  insatiable  foes  Gideon  had  delivered 
them,  and  his  victory  had  even  extended  the  territory  of  the 
tribe.  Meanwhile,  at  its  head,  stood  the  Gileadite,  Jair — 
''God  gives  light ^* — a  vigorous  and  successful  leader,  who 
kept  such  an  approach  to  royal  state  that  liis  thirty  sons 
rode,  like  princes,  on  as  many  ass  colts.  Under  him,  new 
tracts  were  won,  but  what  districts  his  conquests  included 
is  not  told.  They  were,  however,  extensive  enough  to  be 
known,  from  the  encampments  they  afforded,  as  the  tent 
villages  of  Jair,'  each  of  them  having  one  of  his  sons  as  its 
sheik.     Beyond  this  nothing  is  told  of  his  judgeship. 

The  Arab^  patriarchal  government,  or  fragmentary  isola- 
tion, had  now  lasted  three  hundred  years,  with  ever-increas- 
ing disaster  and  anarchy  as  its  result.  Everywhere  the 
national  spirit  was  dying  away,  and  the  national  religion 
decaying.  The  tribes  were,  in  part,  beirg  lost  in  the 
heathen  communities  around.  In  the  northern  parts,  the 
idols  of  Syria'  and  of  Sidon  replaced  Jehovah,  or  were  wor- 
shipped with  Him.  On  the  south-west  those  of  the  Philis- 
tines,  and  on  the  east,  those  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  had 

>  So  Valgate  and  Septnagint.  *  Havoth  Jair. 

*  The  Hebrew  words  for  "  to  divine,"  **to  practise  magic,**  *Mdol  priests,**  and 
others,  similar,  are  from  the  Syrian. 
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many  followers.'  But  this  apostasy  only  increased  the  gen- 
eral misery.  East  and  west^  at  once^  enemies  harried  them, 
for  they  had  no  strength,  such  as  union  gives,  to  hold  their 
ground.  The  necessity  for  a  monarchy  was  being  brought 
home  to  all.  While  the  Canaanites,  under  kings,  had  been 
steadily  recovering  national  vigour,  the  Hebrews  of  the  west 
had  decayed,  and  those  of  tlie  east  were  sinking  into  mere 
tent  Arabs.  The  old  Canaanite  race  of  Ammon,  crushed  by 
their  forefathers  under  Joshua,  had  risen  once  more  to  for- 
midable power,  and  not  only  lorded  it  over  (Jad  and  Beuben, 
but,  crossing  the  Jordan,  invaded  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Ephraim.  Nor  was  the  western  side  of  the  country  less 
harassed,  for  there  the  Philistines,  from  the  sea-coast,  were 
plundering  and  spoiling  far  and  near. 

Deliverance  was  at  last  effected  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
by  Jcphthah,  a  Gileadite  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whose 
history  and  character  are  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  dark 
unsettledness  of  the  age.  An  illegitimate  son,  he  had  been 
driven  from  home  by  his  brothers,  and  thenceforward  betook 
himself  to  a  wild,  marauding  life,  on  the  borders  of  the 
tribe,  at  the  head  of  such  a  band  as  evil  times  make  possible. 
With  them  he  had  for  years  maintained  a  rough  life,  levy- 
ing imposts  on  weak  Ammonite  towns,  plundering  caravans, 
and  surprising  villages,  like  the  Arabs  of  those  and  later 
days.  His  fame,  such  as  it  was,  had  thus  gradually  spread 
over  Gilead,  and  led  at  last,  when  the  bondage  to  Ammon 
grew  unendurable,  to  a  deputation  of  elders  being  sent  to 
him  from  a  great  ^' encampment  ^'  of  the  local  tribes  of 
Mizpeh,  presumably  the  '^watch-tower'^  raised  by  Jacob  to 
mark  the  limits  of  his  own  district,  and  those  of  Laban's. 
High  on  a  hill-top,  it  had  become  a  local  sanctuary  and 

>  Jadg.  X.  6. 
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place  of  assembly^  where^  as  in  this  case^  the  tents  of  the 
Hebrews,  now  virtually  wandering  Bedouins,  were  from 
time  to  time  pitched  when  a  council  was  to  be  held. 

Beligious  disintegration  had,  indeed,  gone  so  far  that, 
besides  the  one  authorized  centre  of  worship  at  Shiloh,  there 
were  "  The  Mizpeh "  and  the  altar  of  ^'  Ea  '*  among  the 
eastern  tribes ;  Ophrah,  in  Manasseh ;  Dan,  in  the  north, 
and  Gilgal,  on  the  Jordan,  with  perhaps  others. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  to  Jephthah,  was  to  implore 
him  to  return,  to  head  a  rising.  But  his  wild,  haughty  soul 
had  felt  deeply  his  expulsion,  and  he  would  only  consent  to 
come  back  on  the  solemn  oath,  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the 
local  sanctuary  at  Mizpeh,  that,  if  he  freed  the  land,  he — the 
banished  one — should  be  its  ruler  for  life.  On  this  condi- 
tion he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and,  after  fruit- 
less attempts  at  negotiation,  burst  on  the  enemy  with  such 
fury  that  he  swept  them  before  him  over  the  uplands,  from 
Minnith,  near  Heshbon,  to  the  Meadow  of  the  Vines,  near 
Rabbah,  and  took  from  them  twenty  towns.' 

The  messages  Jephthah  had  sent  the  Ammonites  shew 
that  the  great  deeds  God  had  wrought  for  Israel  in  former 
days,  had  been  handed  down  among  the  tents  of  the  eastern 
tribes,  and  doubtless  in  the  homes  of  the  western,  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  cherished  traditions,  which 
might  yet  bring  back  the  nation  to  its  ancient  religious 
life.  But  contact  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  the  worship 
of  their  sanguinary  gods  along  with  Jehovah,  or  in  His 
stead,  had  given  Jephthah  a  creed,  in  which  zeal  for  God 
was  darkly  mingled  with  heathen  ideas,  borrowed  from 
the  rites  of  Chemosh  ;  whom  he  seems  to  have  recognized 

>  The  phrase,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  comin^jf  on  Jephthah/'  is  explained  in  thn 
Talmud  or,  **  Force  of  mind  for  great  nudertaking?,  and  bodily  strength/' being 
granted  him  :  a  sense  which  has  a  deep  and  wise  meaning. 
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as  in  Bome  sense  a  true  divinity.'  In  the  excitement  of 
anticipated  battle,  he  had  vowed  to  devote  as  a  burnt  offer- 
ing to  Jehovah  "whomsoever*^*  should  come  out  of  tlie 
doors  of  his  house,  to  meet  him  on  his  triumphal  return,  if 
victory  were  granted  him.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  Chemosh,  and  knew  how  Balak 
long  ago,  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror,  had  proposed  to 
burn  his  eldest  son.*  Religious  teaching  of  a  purer  kind  he 
had  had  none,  for  Shiloh  was  far  away  in  Ephraim,  with 
which  Gilead  had,  in  these  centuries,  ceased  to  have  any 
relations  of  friendliness.  In  his  fierce,  superstitious  igno- 
rance, he  fancied,  doubtless,  that  a  slave,  if  the  first  to  greet 
him  as  he  came  back,  would  be  pointed  out,  by  the  fact  of 
his  doing  so,  as  a  specially  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 
But,  as  it  happened,  the  news  of  his  splendid  deeds  had  out- 
run his  approach  to  Mizpeh,  and  his  only  child — ^a  young 
daughter  —  in  her  pride  at  her  father^s  glory,  had  pre- 
pared a  welcome  for  him,  with  the  songs  and  dance  with 
which  heroes  returning  from  war  were  met,  and  this,  in 
her  innocent  joy,  she  led.*  The  bearing  of  father  and 
daughter  in  so  sad  a  calamity  is  equally  striking.  He  is 
crushed  by  its  greatness  ;  but  she  rises  with  a  noble  grand- 
eur of  soul  above  her  own  sorrow,  and,  in  her  darkened 
conceptions  of  God,  almost  glories  that  He  has  granted  the 
victory,  even  at  the  price  of  her  agonizing  death.  Her  grand 
submission  shews  how  deeply  rooted  in  that  age  was  the  idea 
that  human  sacrifice  was  due  to  the  gods.  She  only  asks 
that  she  be  left  for  two  months,  to  bewail  her  early  unmar- 
ried end — so  sad  to  Hebrew  women — in  the  lonely  depths 
of  the  mountains.     Then  comes  the  last  awful  scene  :    ''He 

»  Judg.  rl.  24.  «  Literally  so.    Jadp.  xi.  81. 

*  MIc.  vi.  7.  «  Jadith  xv.  12, 18. 
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did  with  her  according  to  his  vow/*  No  wonder  that  such 
a  story  should  linger  in  the  popular  memory,  and  that,  for 
generations  after,  the  maidens  of  the  land,  in  sympathy 
with  such  a  victim  of  mistaken  devotion — the  first  and  last 
human  sacrifice  offered  by  well-meaning  ignorance  to  Jeho- 
vah— should  bewail  her  fate,  and  praise  her  grand  resigna- 
tion to  it,  on  the  hills  which  had  witnessed  her  last  days. 

Only  one  other  incident  is  told  of  Jephthah^s  rule,  but  it 
marks  his  character  in  its  darkest  shades.  He  had  asked 
aid  from  the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  west  of  the  Jordan, 
in  his  great  struggle  with  Ammon,  and  they  had  refused  it. 
But,  quarrelsome  as  they  were  proud,  they  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  victory,  than  they  sent  an  insolent  message  to  him, 
asking  why  he  had  not  sought  their  help,  and  telling  him 
that  they  would  burn  his  house  with  fire  for  not  having  done 
so;  backing  their  words  by  invading  Gilead  with  a  huge 
force.  Statesman-like  and  gentle,  Gideon  had,  in  a  similar 
case,  soothed  angry  passions  by  soft  words ;  but  Jephthah 
returned  defiance  for  defiance,  and  marched  out  to  drive 
them  back.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  for  the  wounded  pride  of 
Oilead  to  stand  the  taunt,  that  they  had  fled  from  the  Am- 
monites into  Ephraim  and  into  Western  Manasseh ; '  hard 
because  it  was  probably  true ;  but  an  evil  like  civil  war  was 
worth  avoiding  by  at  least  an  attempt  at  the  restoration  of 
friendship.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  Ephraim,  with  all 
its  boasting,  was  defeated,  and  then  came  a  dire  crime. 
Hurrying  his  men  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  Jephthah 
ordered  them  to  kill  every  fugitive  Ephraimite  seeking  to 
cross.  To  pronounce  a  given  test- word.  Shibboleth,  as  Sib- 
boleth,  was  enough.  Whoever  did  so  was  remorselessly 
killed  as  belonging  to  Ephraim.    How  savage  and  revenge- 

1  Jadg.  zU.  4. 
V0L.a-«7 
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ful  the  soul^  that  in  such  a  quarrel  carried  out  its  hatred  by 
slaughtering,  as  we  are  told  he  did,  by  this  test,  forty-two 
thousand  of  his  brethren  I  Other  judges  have  been  called 
Shofetim — the  name  for  the  staid  and  dignified  Phoenician 
magistrates ;  the  manners  of  the  Ephraimites  perhaps  shew 
us  why  Jephthah  was  only  called  Eatzia,  a  leader. 

The  low  ebb  to  which  Israel  had  sunk  in  her  eastern  tribes 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  south-west.  A  new  enemy,  des- 
tined to  give  huge  trouble  in  the  future,  was  now  rising  into 
strength.  The  Philistines,  though  mentioned  in  the  distant 
times  of  Abraham,  and  originally  employed  by  the  Egyptian 
kings,  as  mercenaries,  to  garrison  the  five  towns  of  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  had  already  formed  them  into  a 
seemingly  independent  confederacy  in  the  days  of  Joshua, 
ruling  from  "  the  river  of  Egypt  ^^  to  "  Ekron.*'  *  They  did 
not  rise  to  formidable  strength,  however,  as  an  aggressive 
power,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of  the  Judges.  Their 
name,  from  which  that  of  "Palestine**  is  derived,  means 
"the  strangers'*  or  immigrants;'  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  were  really  Phoenicians  long  settled  in  the  Nile  Delta.* 
There  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  successive  arrivals,  the 
last  in  the  time  of  Rameses  III.,  who  was  reigning  about  the 
year  B.C.  1200,*  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Jephthah.*  An 
attack  on  Eg3rpt  by  Philistines,  among  other  tribes,  had 
been  driven  back  by  that  prince,  but  many  of  the  invaders, 
instead  of  returning  to  their  own  countries,  had  preferred 
to  enter  the  service  of  their  conqueror,  as  mercenaries  ;  the 

>  Joeh.  xiil.  3  ;  xv.  4,  47. 

*  It  is  literally  Pliachti,  which  Maspero  notes  as  recalling  PelasgL 
»  Vol.  1.  p.  808.  *  Brogscb,  vol.  il.  p.  9. 

*  Gender's  Handbook,  p.  19.  Phcenicia  was  K^  in  Egyptian,  and  Ki^-ar  (Caph< 
tor),  '*  Greater  Phoenicia, ''  was  the  name  of  the  Delta,  from  the  PboBnidaii  settle- 
ments in  it,  from  which  Scriptare  telln  ns  they  came.  Gen.  x.  14.  See  also  1  Chron. 
I  IS ;  Amos  Iz.  7. 
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Philistine  part  of  them  obtaining  permission  to  settle  among 
their  brethren  of  earlier  immigrations^  in  the  south-west  of 
Palestine  ;  to  guard  Egypt  from  the  north.* 

The  territory  thus  reinforced  by  such  a  military  colony, 
commanded  the  passes  to  the  mountain  home  of  Israel. 
Gaza^  Askelon^  Ashdod^  Ekron,  and  G^th,  its  five  cities,  had 
long  been  famous,  but  now  became  dangerously  strong. 
Thothmes  III.,  Seti  I.,  and  Rameses  II.,  as  has  been 
noticed,  had  kept  garrisons  of  Philistine  mercenaries  at 
Gaza,'  and  the  last  of  these  monarchs  had  stormed  and 
taken  Askelon,  after  a  rebellion,  about  the  same  time  as 
Deborah  overthrew  Sisera  on  Esdraelon.*  The  original  pop- 
ulation— the  Avites  * — had  long  been  degraded  to  the  service 
of  these  fierce  masters,  who,  however,  had  adopted  their  lan- 
guage and  their  religion.  In  Joshua's  day  the  cities  of  the 
Philistine  plain  are  not  included  in  the  lists  of  those  held 
by  Judah,  though  their  district  had  been  assigned  to  that 
tribe.*  The  fear  of  rousing  Egypt,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Philistines,  had,  in  fact,  kept  Israel  from  attempting 
their  conquest,  and  hence  the  Anakim,*  chased  from  He- 
bron, and  the  Amorites,  dispossessed  of  their  mountains, 
found  a  safe  refuge  behind  the  walls  of  their  cities,  which 
became  gradually  the  centres  of  small  principalities,  gov- 
erned by  a  military  chief  bearing  the  title  of  Seren,  or 
sometimes,  as  at  Gath,  of  king.  These  five  dignitaries  acted 
together,  as  heads  of  a  confederation;  offered  in  common 
the  public  sacrifices,  and  made  war  in  concert,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  contingents ;  their  principal  force  consist- 

>  Maspero,  p.  803.  *  Papyrus  Afuutasit  m.,  pi.  v.  6. 

•  Conder,  p.  19. 

•  ATites— dwellers  in  the  lYvah  or  lowlands.    Lengerke. 

•  Josh.  xii.  12. 

•  Anakim  a  the  long-necked— that  fa,  *' gigantic**    Lengerke,  p,  188.    Biehm, 
art."£nek.** 
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ing  of  chariots^  and  archers^  whose  skill  was  proverbial  in 
Israel.' 

Such  was  the  nation  with  which  Israel  was  to  wage  war 
with  a  splendid  tenacity  for  the  next  hundred  years.  About 
this  time,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  child  was  bom,  who 
was  destined  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  their  long  struggle 
for  independence,  if  not  during  his  life,  at  least  by  his  ever 
growing  fame  after  his  death.  The  birth  of  Samson  is  the 
opening  of  a  new  period,  which  culminated  in  the  reign  of 
David,  but,  as  such,  it  belongs  to  the  glorious  age  it  intro- 
duced, rather  than  to  the  gloomy  past  which  it  in  a  manner 
closed. 

>  See  on  fhia  whole  sabject,  Starke,  Otua  und  <tts  PhilUtiUsehs  KOHe,    BltMig, 
Die  PMHttOer,  Jena,  18K. 
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Aaron,  rod  of,  swallows  up  the 
other  rods,  157  ;  death  of  sons 
of,  848  ;  rod  of,  buds,  381  ;  death 
ot  390-4. 

Abigail,  sister  of  David,  marriage 
oC  with  an  Ishmaelite,  494  fi. 

Abimelech,  568  ;  hailed  king,  569  ; 
reign  of,  571 ;  horrible  cruelty 
of,  at  Shechem,  572  ;  death  of, 
572. 

Acacia  trees  and  wood,  325. 

Achan,  destruction  of,  459. 

Achor,  the  valley  of,  459. 

Ai,  taking  of,  458-61. 

Altar,  brazen,  834-5. 

Altars,  private,  519. 

Amalekites,  290-1. 

Amenhotep  IV.,  66. 

Ammonites,  battle  with  the,  400  ; 
traces  of  in  Benjamin,  535. 

Ancient  custom  of  "devoting" 
armies,  etc.,  to  destruction,  446- 
447. 

Animals  and  vegetables,  worship 
of,  79  ;  sacred,  capital  punish- 
ment for  killing,  81. 

Apis,  temple  of,  16  ;  duration  of 
worship  of,  19  ;  sepulchres  of 
god,  lo  ;  description  of  the  ox, 

Apopi,  Joseph*s  king,  description 
of,  42,  43. 

Arabs,  mode  of  baking  among  the, 
190,  191  n.  ;  worship  of,  273  ; 
modem  customs  of,  276-7  ;  der- 
ivation of  word,  368 ;  chiefs, 
names  of,  558. 

Argob,  or  stony  land,  405. 

Arks,  sacred,  829-31. 


Asher,  tribe  of,  purveyors  to  Ph<B« 

nician  cities,  486. 
Ashes,  scattering  of,  by  priests,  to 

avert  evil,  172. 
Ashtoreth,  altars  to,  516,  522. 
Asses  and  mules,  434. 

Baal,  worship  of,  417. 

Baal-berith,  568. 

Babylonian  deities,  names  of,  518- 
19. 

Balaam,  409-10 ;  ass  of,  418 ; 
Christ's  advent  predicted  by, 
415 ;  high  places  to  which  he 
was  brought,  415-16. 

Barak,  540-1. 

Bashan,  and  Og,  its  king,  401-2. 

Bathing,  amongst  Egyptians  a  re- 
ligious requirement,  120. 

Beetle,  sacred,  of  Eg)rptian8,  169. 

Benjamin,  military  cnaracter  of 
tnbe  of,  489  ;  position  of  tribe 
of,  489. 

Benjamites,  almost  exterminated, 
527. 

Beth-bara,  ford  of,  565. 

Bethel,  taking  of,  462. 

Boils,  pla^e  of,  172. 

Bottles,  wine,  in  the  East,  471. 

Brick  making  in  Egypt,  papvrus 
describing,  110-13  ;  hardsliips 
of  the  Hebrews  in,  110,  156-7. 

Bricks,  inscription  on,  110 ;  sun- 
dried,  113. 

Bush,  the  burning,  147. 

Caleb  takes  Hebron,  491. 
Calf,  Golden,  22,  287,  318,  819. 
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Canaan,  difficulties  in  conquering, 
433  ;  chariots  of  war  in,  537. 

Canaanites,  flight  of,  before  Joshua, 
462-3  ;  fugitives  in  Nubia,  traces 
of,  463  ;  chariots  and  armour  of, 
483,  485  ;  religion  of  the,  513  ; 
pilgrimages  of  the,  518. 

Canaanitish  emigrants  to  Africa, 
529. 

Captives  in  Egypt,  treatment  of, 
133. 

Caravan  journey,  Palmer's  descrip- 
tion of,  241-2. 

Caravans,  league  of  Baal-berith 
formed  for  protection  of,  568. 

Cattle,  death  of,  by  murrain,  171. 

Cave-men,  87. 

Census  taken,  343,  422. 

Chairs,  Egyptian,  125-6. 

Charcoal,  Arab  trade  in,  250. 

Chariots,  483. 

Charms,  60,  149  n. 

Children,  food  of  Egyptian,  13. 

Church  and  State,  295. 

Christians,  double-minded,  411. 

Circulating  medium  in  Egypt,  102- 
103. 

Circumcision,  116,  442-3  ;  Josh- 
ua's stone  knives  for,  503. 

Copper,  early  use  of,  261-4. 

Covenant,  Book  of  the,  308 ;  re- 
newal of  the,  323. 

Covenants,  Arab,  310. 

Crimesus,  battle  of,  parallel  to 
Deborah's  victory,  551. 

Crocodile,  worship  of,  37. 

Cromlechs,  on  the  hills  near  the 
River  Jabbok,  399. 

Dan,  position  of  tribe  of,  496-7. 
Dances,  sacred,  217,  315,  316. 
Darkness,  plague  of,  177  ;  **  that 

may  be    felt,"  explanation  of, 

177  n. 
Dead,  Book  of  the,  131  ;  honours 

paid  to  the,  in  Egypt,  202. 
Dead  Sea,  438,  452. 
Deborah,    511,    539 ;    village    of, 

542  n.  ;  song  of,  550-5  ;  victory 

of,  results  of,  on  Israelites'  future, 

550. 


DelU.  fertilityof,  6,  7. 
Desert  of  the  Wanderings,  869. 
Dew  in  the  East,  562. 
Disinfectants    used    in    Egyptian 

palace,  125. 
Dynasty,    Eighteenth,    expiration 

Eastern  thrones,  barbarous  means 
of  securing,  570-1. 

Ebal  and  Gerizim,  law  read  at, 
450,  467  ;  description  of,  464. 

Edom,  refusal  to  let  Israelites  pass 
through,  389. 

Edrei,  &3-4. 

Eglon,  death  of,  538. 

l&rpt,  meaning  of  word,  1 ;  dei- 
fication of  sovereigns  of,  5,  6,  31, 
62,  74-5  ;  monuments  of  ancient, 
6,  7  ;  tombs  of.  Job's  description 
of,  8  ;  dykes  of,  8. 9  ;  day  in,  10  ; 
night  in,  10 ;  huts,  Hebrew, 
in,  11  ;  gnats,  clouds  of,  in,  13  ; 

?Iants,  luxuriant  growth  of,  in, 
4  ;  vegetables  of,  14  ;  peasants' 
food  in,  14  ;  university-city  of, 
14  ;  temples  of,  22,  23  ;  court 
ceremonial  of,  35  ;  navigation 
of,  36,  38  ;  pictures  of  everj'-day 
life  and  work  in,  37  ;  glory  and 
prosperity  of,  37,  88,  52  :  inva- 
sion of,  by  shepherds,  38,  39  ; 
vast  intrenched  camp  in,  under 
Hyksos,  39 ;  naval  officer  of, 
interesting  story  of  a,  46,  47 ; 
ibuildin^  of,  length  of  time  re- 
quired in  raising,  48  ;  and  Ca- 
naan, common  origin  of  the 
peoples  of,  49  ;  painting  of,  em- 
ulematic,  50  ;  religions  of,  79  ; 
Clement  of  Alexandrians  ac- 
count of  the  gods  of,  79,  80  ; 
Strabo's  visit  to  sacred  croco^ 
dile,  80  ;  influence  of  religion  in, 
ou  the  Hebrews,  77,  "^ ;  tri- 
umphal processions  in,  50  ;  im- 
moral influence  of,  on  Hebrews, 
84;  immorality  of,  84, 85;  slaves, 
cruelty  to,  and  lower  classes 
of,  97-8  ;  sacred  procession  in, 
Clement    of    Alexandria's    de- 
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scripiion  of,  180 ;  invasion  of, 
by  Syrians,  Greeks,  etc.,  154  ; 
IJelta,  the  weak  point  of,  155  ; 
rods  of  office  used  in,  157  n. ; 
terrible  heat  of,  157  ;  wonder- 
workers of,  157-8  ;  waters  of, 
turned  into  blood,  160-5  ;  frog, 
emblem  of  the  sun,  165  n. ;  fro^ 
divine  in,  165  ;  flrst-bom,  death 
of  the,  in,  184-5  ;  breaking  up 
of  the  kingdom  of,  after  Ex^us, 
213,  214. 

Egyptian,  words  incorporated  in 
tne  Hebrew,  80  ;  libraries,  in- 
scriptions over,  132  ;  spoils, 
taken  in  war,  154, 431-2  ;  troops, 
ferocity  of,  153  ;  ceremonial 
cleanliness  of,  160-8 ;  trees, 
fondness  of  the,  for,  174  n. ; 
pilgrimages,  religious,  of  the, 
176  t*. ;  armour,  218  n„  335. 

Eleazar,  death  and  burial  of,  526  ; 
spared,  as  well  as  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  to  enter  Canaan,  526. 

Embalming,  202. 

Endor,  543. 

Ephraim,  district  held  by  tribe  of, 
485  ;  tribe  of,  disliked  by  other 
tribes,  and  reasons  for  their  dis- 
like, 510. 

Eadraelon,  plain  of,  454,  485-7, 
543-4. 

Etham,  105. 

Exodus,  description  of  the,  100-7  ; 
Egyptian  account  of  the,  225-0. 

Fish,  abundance  of,  in  Egypt,  5. 

Flagellants,  316. 

Flax,  importance  of  crops  of,  in 
Egypt,  173  n. 

Flies,  fatal  to  horses,  167  ;  plague 
of,  160  ;  trouble  caused  at  pres- 
ent day  by,  170. 

Fly-cods,  168. 

Fresh  canal,  the,  33. 

Frogs,  plague  of,  165. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  437. 
Garments,  Assyrian,  458-0  n. 
Gaza,  garrison  at,  570. 
Gennesareth,  meaning  of,  410. 


Gibeon,  cities  confederated  with, 
469^71. 

Gideon,  511,  515  ;  rise  of,  556  ; 
meaning  of,  560  ;  fleece  of,  562  ; 
overthrows  his  father's  altars, 
561  ;  stratagem  of,  563  ;  same 
stratagem  amongst  modem 
Arabs,  563  ;  religion  and  super- 
stition of,  567;  sons  of,  slaughter 
of,  by  Abimelech,  568-0. 

GUead,  402,  420. 

Gilgal,  circle  of,  441-2  ;  assembly 
held  at,  485 ;  Tabernacle  at, 
409-500. 

Goshen,  monotonous  aspect  of,  9  ; 
fertility  of,  3-5  ;  name  of,  still 
remaining,  2,  3  ;  position  of,  1  ; 
present  condition  of,  3-5. 

Grape-gathering,  festival  of,  524. 

Hail,  plague  of,  173. 

Hannibal,  meaning  of  name,  516. 

Harosheth,  545. 

Hashop,  reign  of  queen,  54,  55. 

Hawk,  the  sacred,  28, 

Hebrews,  times  of  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  troubled,  45 ;  occupa- 
tions of,  before  the  Exodus,  77  ; 
civilization  acquired  in  E^pt 
by,  85, 114-116  ;  military  unions 
of,  88  ;  writing,  the  art  of, 
amongst,  89  ;  organization  of, 
in  Egypt,  78,  88  ;  Egyptian  pol- 
icy of  repression  towafas  the,  92  ; 
rations  given  to  the,  106  ;  fear 
of  Egyptians  at  the  increase  of, 
114  ;  traditions  respecting  the, 
116 ;  meaning  of  name,  148 ; 
desire  of,  to  sacrifice  in  the 
wilderness,  152  ;  forced  labour 
of  the,  154  ;  in  Egypt,  religious 
training  of,  by  Aaron,  179  ;  bor- 
row from  Egyptians,  180,  181  ; 
ecclesiastical  year  beeins  from 
day  of  Exodus  of  the,  181 ;  proba- 
ble number  of  the,  at  Exodus, 
189,  240-1  n. ;  permission  given 
for  the  departure  of  the,  186  ; 
camping-place  of,  on  east  of  Rod 
Sea,  230 ;  length  of  captivity  of, 
in  Egypt,  215  ;    water  supply, 
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difficulties  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient, 241  n.;  quails  sent  for 
food,  243-4  ;  idols,  hold  that 
they  had  on  the  minds  of  the, 
846,  887  ;  immortality,  ideas  of 
among,  846-7  ;  government  of 
the,  349  ;  camp  of  the,  349-351 
march  of,  very  toilsome,  353 
fire  sent  by  God  to  punish,  854 
quails  sent  for  punishment  to 
Uie,  355  ;  'encampments,  remains 
of,  355-6  ;  names.  Scripture,  for 
individuals,  365  ;  condemned  to 
wander  for  forty  years,  367  ;  de- 
feated at  Hormah,  367  ;  clothing 
and  food  of,  during  wanderings, 
374  ;  poetry,  898  ;  aversion  to 
government  by  an  individual, 
510  ;  Canaanites  had  same  lan- 
guage as,  515  ;  Canaanite  inter- 
marriages amongst  the,  517  ; 
slaves  to  Sidonians,  530;  con- 
dition of,  under  later  Judges, 
586 ;  words  for  idolatry  ta^en 
from  Syrians  by,  573. 

Heliopolis,  temple  of,  23. 

Hero-worship  incompatible  with 
honour  to  God,  117. 

High-priesthood,  hereditary,    527. 

Hittites,  high  civilization  of,  53  ; 
great  wars  of  the,  93. 

Hor,  Mount,  391. 

Uoreb,  meaning  of  word,  147. 

Hornets,  406. 

Horse,  first  mention  of  the,  in 
Egypt.  52  w. 

Hyksos,  residence  in  Zoan  of,  30  ; 
resemblance  of  present  popula- 
tion to,  33  ;  graaual  civilization 
of,  41  ;  etymology  of  word,  39  ; 

Scrsonal  appearance  of  the,  40  ; 
riven  out  of  Egypt,  44  ;  belief 
by  some  that  they  were  Israelites, 

Images  put  down  by  Josiah,  520  n. 

Immortality  of  soul,  in  Egypt, 
thought  to  depend  on  embalm- 
ment, 133. 

Incantations  and  spells,  408-9. 

jncense,  333-4. 


Isis,  temple  of,  16. 

Israel,  chiefs  of  tribes  of,  87  ;  sub- 
dued by  Jabin's  successor,  537  ; 
Kenites  betray,  545  ;  apostasy 
of,  574-5 ;  worship,  autnorized 
centres  of,  in,  575. 

Israelites,  conquests  of,  moral 
aspect  of  the,  452 ;  hanging 
amongst  the,  461,  477 ;  their 
conquests  ascribed  to  God,  499  : 
simplicity  of  domestic  life 
amongst,  506  ;  justice  dispensed 
at  the  gate  by  the,  507  ;  elders 
amongst,  508 ;  military  oreaniza- 
tion  unknown  to,  508  ;  idolatry 
of,  various  causes  of,  512-13 ; 
influence  of  heathenism  on,  521- 
2  ;  troubles  after  Joshua*s  death, 
524-5. 

Jacob,  dying  words  of,  86  ;  well  of, 

464  ;  house  of,  490. 
Jael,  475-6. 
Jasher,  Book  of,  474. 
Jcbel    Musa,    Mount    of    Moses, 

138. 
Jebusites,  meaning  of,  517  n. 
Jehovah,  worship  of,  148. 
Jehovah  Shalom,  meaning  of,  561. 
Jephthah,  511,  575  ;    the  vow  of, 

575  ;  daiighter  of,  576  :  quarrel 

of,  with  Ephraim,  577. 
Jericho,  441-5  ;  rebuilding  of,  451. 
Jerusalem,  buraing  of,  4§0» 
Jethro,  etymology  of  word,  135. 
Jews,  salutations  of  the,  853  n. 
Joash,  sons  of,  560. 
Jordan,  River,  435-8  ;  crossing  of, 

440-1. 
Joseph,  w^ife  of,  17  ;   sale  of,  35  ; 

Egyptian  dynasties  before,  35  ; 

vizier  to    Shepherd  King,  42 ; 

high  position  of,  74  ;    date  of 

his   entrance    into  I^pt,  94 ; 

affection  of  the  Egyptians  for, 

116  ;   burial  of  mummy  of,  in 

Palestine,  464,  485  ;  House  of, 

485-90 
Joshua,    character    of,    484-435; 

slaughter  of  Canaanites  by,  447* 

8 ;  victory  over  the  five  kingS| 
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472-7 ;  sun  commanded  to  stand 
still  by,  475  ;  Sjg^e  of ,  483  ;  Jabin 
and  Cauaanitish  confederation 
overwhelmed,  482-4 ;  retirement 
of  from  office  of  general,  500  ; 
death  of,  •  501  ;  supposed  tomb 
of,  501-2,  503-4  ;  renewal  of  na- 
tional covenant  bj,  510  ;  and 
Saol,  length  of  time  between, 
524. 

Jotham,  569. 

Judah,  tribe  of,  position  of  the, 
490. 

Judah  and  Israel,  kings  of,  mostly 
apostates,  512. 

Judgment,  future,  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  131. 

Kadesh  Bamea,  363. 
Kadesh  Naphtali,  540. 
Kamak,  temple  of,  56-59. 
Kenites,  descendants  of  Abraham, 

134. 
Kiriath-jearim,  470. 
Kishon,  the  river,  543-4. 
Korah,  children  of,  459  ;    Dathan 

and  Abiram,  87&-80. 

Labyrinth,  palace  of  the,  37. 

Lakes,  traces  of  ancient,  247. 

Lamp,  sacred,  333. 

Law,  giving  of,  301-2  ;  the,  tran- 
scribed for  wider  use,  522-3. 

Lebanon,  meaning  of,  453. 

Leprosy,  226-9  ;  Miriam  afflicted 
with,  357. 

Levi,  the  tribe  of,  86,  90,  116,  117, 
143-3,  320 ;  legend  respecting 
priesthood  of,  338  ;  means  of 
support  of  tribe  of,  498. 

Levites,  poverty  of,  519-20. 

Lice,  plague  of,  166-8. 

Locusts,  plague  of,  174-5. 

Machpelah,  cave  of,  492. 
Magicians,    Eastern,    157 ;    wine 

turned    different    colours     by, 

164-5. 
Manna,  243,  246  ;  and  sweet  svrup 

from  trees,  245-6,  251-6, 


Mannscripfc,    ancient    Samaritan, 

522-3. 
Marah,  waters  of,  282,  234-5. 
Marriage,  of  brothers  with  sisters, 

54  ;    Hebrew  women's   feelings 

about,  576. 
Massacre  of  all  male  Hebrew  in* 

fants,  118. 
Measures,  Jewish,  names  of,  89. 
Meilicine,  knowledge  of,  in  Ancient 

Effvpt,  131. 
Me^ddo,  544-5. 
Memnon,  statue  of,  65. 
Memorials  of   campaigns  of  Ra- 

meses,  93. 
Memphis,  seat  of  first  Egyptian 

monarchy,  8;  meaning  oC  i4  n. ; 

secure  site  of,  14  ;   Wnite  Castle 

of,  15  ;    Persian  possession  of, 

15  ;  temples  and  priests  of,  16  ; 

remains  of,  17  ;  founding  of,  35. 
Menes,    first  Egyptian  king,  35 ; 

civilization  of  Egypt  under,  35, 

86. 
Menzeleh,  Lake,  32. 
Merom,  battle  of,  489. 
Meroz,  curse  of  the  people  of,  542, 

551,  554. 
Messengers,  Eastern,  speed  of,  191. 
Micah,  story  of,  519-21. 
Midianitcs,  battle  with  the,  418 ; 

invasion  of,  556  ;  ear-rings  and 

nose-jewels  of,  567  n. 
Milk,  curdled,  a  soporific,  549. 
Millo,  the  house  of,  572  n. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  433. 
Mines,  gold  and  minerals,  88,  52. 
Miriam,  ouick  wit  of,  123. 
Mirrors,  Egyptian  copper,  885. 
Mishor,  419. 

Mizpeh,  sanctuary  at,  575. 
Moao,  uplands  of,  897. 
Moabite  stone,  401  n. 
Mceris  Lake,  a  vast  reservoir,  87. 
Moloch,  worship  of,  811,  816,  818. 
Monuments,  antiquity  of,  8  ;  many 

in  Palestine,  443. 
Moses,   miracles  of,  88  ;    parents 

of,  117  ;    mother   of,  her  high 

character,  117  ;   birth,  date  of, 

117 ;    ark   o^  similar  story  of 
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king  of  Agada,  118 ;  birth- 
place, 119  ;  name,  etc.,  of  the 
princess  who  saved,  120,  121  ; 
etymology  of  word,  122  ;  child- 
hood, l§o ;  Josephus'  accx>unt 
of,  129  ;  beauty,  129  ;  Jewish 
traditions  respecting,  129  ;  edu- 
cation of,  129,  130  ;  flight  of,  to 
Midian,  133-4  ;  name  of  son, 
135;  influence  of  Sinai  life  on, 
135-6;  slays  Egyptian,  133,  145; 
circumcision  of  sons  of,  150  n.; 
leprosy  of,  150  n. ;  meeting  of 
Aaron  and,  151  ;  rod  of,  changed 
to  serpent,  150,  157 ;  and  rna- 
raoh,  relative  ages  of,  156  ;  life 
of,  threatened,  177  ;  might v 
nature  of  the  undertaking  of, 
192;  song  of,  217-19;  reason  for 

rang  through  Sinai  desert,  267- 
;  rock  struck  by,  277-88  ;  and 
Jethro,  meeting  of,  293-4  ;  ap- 

Joints  judges,  295  ;  pleads  with 
ehovah,  319,  323  ;  horns  of, 
explained,  323  n. ;  strikes  the 
rock,  383  ;  writes  the  ninetieth 
Psalm,  383-5  ;  poems  of,  422; 
death  of,  422-6  ;  character  of, 
425-8  ;  legends  respecting  death 
of,  426-8  ;  his  advice  as  to  kings, 
505  ;  grandson  of,  poverty  of, 
520. 

Mountains,  holy,  140,  l4l. 

Mount  of  God,  287. 

Mummies,  remains  of,  18,  19,  28, 
214. 

Mummy  of  Rameses  discovered  in 
1879.  91. 

Musical  instruments  of  the  He- 
brews, 221. 

Nain,  543. 

Names,  and  their  meanings,  numer- 
ous for  towns,  33  ;  secret,  of 
gods,  377,  408-9  ;  Hebrew  and 
Uanaanite,  516. 

Naphtali,  and  its  proud  symbol. 

Navy,  Solomon's  port  for  his,  395. 

Nebo,  Mount,  423-4. 

Necropolis  of  Memphis,  17,  18,  19. 


Negeb,  or  " South  Country*  862, 
369-75. 

Nile,  branches  of,  7  ;  breadth  of 
the,  6  ;  canals  of  the,  11  ;  civili- 
zation in  the  valley  of,  9  ;  height 
of  inundation  of,  37  n. ;  Heroil- 
otus*  remark  about  the,  6  ;  old 
mouths  of  the,  7  ;  inundations 
of,  10,  11,  15  ;  Napoleon's  re- 
mark concerning  the,  4  ;  hymn 
to,  160;  natunu  discolouration 
of,  162-3 ;  registration  of  the 
increase  of  waters  of,  durine  the 
inundation,  164  ;  religious  hom- 
age paid  to  the,  164. 

Nilometer,  16. 

Numbers,  supposed  magic  power 
of  some,  412. 

Oasis,  eastern,  what  it  is,  863. 

Obelisks,  emblematic,  25. 

On,  or  Helioi)olis,  etymology  of, 
22  n. ;  description  of  temple  of, 
25, 26  ;  Hebrew  residents  m,  21 ; 
observatory  of,  23  ;  pantheon 
of,  22  ;  temple  services  at,  22  ; 
remains  of.  29  ;  founding  of,  37. 

Onions,  medicine  for  fever,  14  n. 

Oppression,  the  Hebrew,  90-92, 96. 

Oracles,  492,  518-20. 

Oreb  and  Zeeb,  death  of,  566. 

Osiris,  fables  respecting,  29. 

Othniel,  the  **  Lion  of  God,"  mar- 
riage of,  to  Caleb's  daughter, 
492  ;  relations  of,  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, 531-3. 

Paintings,  fresco,  preservation  of, 
in  the  East,  468. 

Palestine,  routes,  various,  and 
dangers  of  the  same,  from  "Egyyi 
to,  22^-6  ;  eastern,  418-22  ; 
Strasburg,  analogous  name  in, 
413  ;  lions  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals in.  372,  430  ;  wealth  of 
kings  01,  432  ;  barley  and  flax 
harvest,  488-40  ;  linen  making 
in,  440  n. ;  Maritime  Plain,  455  ; 
mountains,  height  of,  452-8, 465; 
corn  valley  of,  464  ;  date  of  con- 
quest o^  467  A.;   divifiion  o4 
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am  Dug  twelre  tribes,  484-6 ; 
grapes  of,  492  ;  trees  and  water 
supply  of,  486-7  ;  religious 
development  favoured  by  posi- 
tion of,  511-12  ;  prevailing  idola- 
try in,  518 ;  caravan  roads 
tmx>ugb,  587  ;  passes  of,  580  ; 
fortresses  of,  588,  545,  560  ; 
palms  in,  589  ;  plains,  insecurity 
of  the,  557-8. 

Palm  tree,  589. 

Papyrus  plants,  120. 

Parable,  Jotham's,  the  earliest  re« 
corded,  569. 

Passover,  Mills's  description  of 
modern  observance  of,  184-6  n. ; 
institution  of  the,  181-3  ;  sym- 
bolical, 188  ;  second  celebration 
of,  848. 

Passports  recjuired,  100. 

Patnotism,  difficulty  for  it  to  exist, 
509. 

Peasantry,  condition  of,  11,  12  ; 
99,  100. 

Pelusium,  fiU  at,  in  time  of  Moses, 
126. 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  522. 

Petra,  view  from,  390. 

Pharaoh,  coronation  of  the,  74-5  ; 
despotism  of  the,  83, 156  ;  diffi- 
culty of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  the,  66-71 ;  meaning 
of,  12  n.,  85  ;  nurse  of,  position 
of,  at  court  of  the,  78  ;  despo- 
tism of  the,  83,  97  ;  the,  of  the 
Exodus,  90-4  ;  deification  of  the, 
156  n. ;  ode  addressed  by  court 
laureate  to,  156  ;  numerous 
family  of,  152-8  ;  hardening  of 
his  heart,  177  n. ;  chariots  of, 
200  ;  delay  in  pursuing  Hebrews, 
reasons  for,  202  ;  destruction  of, 
with  host,  in  Red  Sea,  210-11  ; 
Hebrews,  pursuit  of  the,  199  ; 
Menephtah,  death  of  son  of,  187  ; 
Arab  traditions  respecting  pun- 
ishment of,  239  ;  represented  as 
bringing  water  out  of  the  rock, 
267-5. 

Philistia  and  Sharon,  plains  of, 
454. 


Philistines,  cities  of  the,  579  ;  rise 
of  the,  578  ;  and  Egyptians,  re- 
lations between,  57GM^  ;  archers 
and  chariots  of  the,  579-80  ; 
civilization  of  the,  579-80. 

Phinehas,  and  Eleazar,  tombs  of, 
526-7  ;  meaning  of  name,  528  ; 
character  and  work  of,  527-8  ; 
mother  of,  528. 

Phoenician  colonies,  529. 

Phoenicians,  strength  of  the,  529. 

Phoenix,  worship  of,  22,  82. 

Pilgrimages,  religious,  among 
Egyptians,  153  ». 

Pisgah   423-4. 

Pi^oni,  or  Succoth,  108-9,  194-5. 

Plague,  first,  160  ;  second,  165  ; 
third,  166  ;  fourth,  168  ;  fifth, 
170  ;  sixth,  172  ;  seventh,  173  ; 
eighth.  174  ;  ninth,  176.  God 
sends  the.  820,  855,  380. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,'a  triumph  over 
the  local  gods,  173,  179. 

Plato,  his  residence  in  On,  29. 

Priestesses  of  Amon,  128. 

Priesthood,  rise  of  Aaronic,  336, 
342-3  ;  first-born  sons  originally 
constituted  the,  878-9. 

Priests,  feet  of,  bare  during  wor- 
ship,  840  ;  limited  power  of  He- 
brew, 848. 

Prisoners   of  war,   Assyrian   and 

feneral,  ancient    treatment  of, 
49-^1,  484. 
Prophets,  348,  857-8  ;  aud  priests, 

dress  of  Egyptian,  128  ;  meaning 

of,  145,  220  w. 
Pyramid,  Cheops  builder  of  Great, 

86  ;    building    of    Great,    72  ; 

Khu-n-Aten*s,  destruction  of,  by 

priests,  75-6. 
Pyramid,  translation  of  word,  9. 
Pyramids,  building  of,  8. 
Pyrrhus,  king,  killed  in  the  same 

way  as  Abimelech,  572  n. 

Qadees,  wady,  368-4 ;  Moses'  head- 
quarters at,  for  forty  years,  864. 

Quails,  fiights  of,  244-5. 

Quarries,  Egyptian,  8,  9,  13,  48, 
98. 
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Bahab  and  the  spies,  489. 

Rameses  II.,  temple  of,  81 ;  city 
built  by,  107 ;  description  of 
palace  of,  where  Moses  was 
brought  up,  128  ;  the  persecutor 
of  the  Heorews,  90,  91  ;  a  great 
builder,  93,  96,  97. 

Ra-Sekenen,  leader  of  the  great  war 
of  independence,  48«  44 ;  mummy 
of,  unrolled  in  1886,  44. 

Red  colour,  symbol  of  evil  in 
Egypt,  161-2,  172. 

Red  Sea,  derivation  of  name, 212  n., 
222,  240;  Hebrews  pass  the, 
203--5  ;  passage  of,  description 
in  Psalms,  210  ;  locality  of  cross- 
ing-place, 208 ;  traditions  of 
crossing  of,  221. 

Ref u^,  cities  of,  498. 

Religion,  an  index  to  a  nation's 
health  and  vigour,  531. 

Respect,  habits  of,  Eastern  and 
Western,  148  n. 

Resurrection,  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in,  88. 

Sabbath,  observation  of,  in  wilder- 
ness, 258  n. 

Sacks,  Oriental  travelling,  471. 

Sacrifices,  human,  22,  411. 

Salt  found  in  great  quantity  on 
land  near  Bitter  Lakes,  206-8. 

Samuel,  reformation  under,  515. 

Samson,  limited  authority  of,  511. 

Sanctuary,  334-5. 

Sand  whirlwinds,  darkness  pro- 
duced by,  177, 

Sarcophagi,  406. 

Saul,  more  Judge  than  king,  510  ; 
children  of,  called  after  idols, 
522. 

Seasons,  the  three  Egyptian,  9. 

Scirath,  meaning  of,  534  n. 

Sentinels,  unknown  amongst 
Arabs,  564. 

Serapeion,  16,  17. 

Serpent,  guaidian  genius  of  Cairo, 
159  n. ;  worship,  159;  the  brazen, 
395. 

Serpents,  amazing  power  of  jug- 
glers over,  159  ;  flying,  395-6. 


Seven,  the  number,  446  «• 

Seventy,  council  of,  849,  857. 

Shamgar,  535. 

Sheba,  parallel  visit  to  that  of  the 
Queen  of,  72. 

Shechem,  capital  of  Palestine,  485 ; 
temple  to  Baal  at,  568  ;  valley 
of,  569. 

Sheiks,  dress  of,  559. 

Shephelah,  the,  455-6. 

"  Shepherd,"  meaning  of,  1  n. 

Shibboleth,  577. 

Shiloh,  religious  metropolis  of 
Palestine,  500 ;  weakness  of 
priests'  teaching  at,  528-4. 

Shur,  wilderness  of,  232. 

Sidon,  wealth  of,  580. 

Simeon,  tribe  of,  491,  496. 

Sin,  wilderness  of,  241,  859,  861 ; 
deity  of,  296  n. 

Sinai,  forests  of,  186  ;  peninsula, 
description  of,  185 ;  flora  and 
fauna  of,  186,  187 ;  mineral 
springs  in,  289  ;  mines,  240, 250, 
259 ;  physical  appearance  of,  239, 
240,  258,  279,  85&-9  ;  thirst  and 
terrible  heat  described  by  Bur- 
ton, 233  ;  trees  at,  diminution  of 
rain-fall  by  destruction  of,  247  ; 
population  of,  249,  250  ;  mines, 
account  of  terrible  sufferings  in, 
262  ;  inscriptions,  269-75  ;  date 
of  inscriptions,  260;  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  at  ancient  mines, 
264-5 ;  Law,  mountain  of  the, 
281-7,  290-7. 

Sineha,  flight  of,  from  Egvpt,  188. 

Sirbonis,  quicksands  and  bogs  of, 
228. 

Sisera,  541 ;  meaning  of  name,  545; 
death  of,  549-50 ;  the  mother 
of,  554. 

Slave-hunts  in  Egypt,  97. 

Slaves,  Egjrptian,  7  n.,  96,  97; 
fugitive,  in  ancient  Egypt,  114- 
115. 

Slingers,  dexterity  of,  541. 

Soul,  immortality  of  the,  Egyptian 
doctrine  of  the,  83. 

Sounds,  distant-,  distinctness  of,  in 
the  East,  468. 
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Sphinx,  the  Greafc,  61. 

Spies,  sendlDff  forth  of  the,  364. 

*' Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  explained, 
675  n. 

"Spring  of  trembUng,"  662. 

Standaras,  ancient,  360  n. 

Stars  fighting  against  Sisera,  mean- 
ing of,  664  n. 

Stephen  of  Byzance,  121. 

Stoning  to  death,  376-8. 

Store  cities,  106. 

St.  Paul,  route  to  €ffisarea,  472-3. 

Strabo,  visit  of,  to  Heliopolis,  20. 

Strikes  of  labourers,  104-6. 

Suez  Canal,  204r-7. 

Sun,  Spring  of  the,  21. 

Sunset,  description  of,  10. 

Sursuks,  Syrian  bankers,  644. 

Tabernacle,  badger  skins  in  the, 
137,  827,  821-4  ;  furniture  of, 
331  ;  veil  of  the,  326-6  ;  wine 
prohibited  priests  before  enter- 
ing the,  343. 

Tabkts,  clay,  recently  discovered, 

66  ;  some  written  by  TushrattA, 

67  ;  some  by  various  kings,  69, 
70. 

Tabor,  Mount,  description  of,  642  ; 
tribes  which  took  part  in  battle 
of,  642. 

Taskmasters,  12,  13,  36,  90,  106, 
112,  133,  143. 

Tent-life,  effect  of,  on  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Manasseh,  419-21. 

Tents,  rapidity  with  which  Orient- 
als strike  their,  236  ;  Arab,  648. 

Thebes,  Ebers'  description  of 
crowd  in,  12, 13  ;  remains  of,  17. 

Theocracy,  Josephus  invents  the 
word,  847. 

Thothmes  III.,  the  Egyptian  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  66. 

Thothmes  IV.,  dream  of,  62,  63. 

Tola,  672-3. 

Tombs,  illumination  of,  602. 

Torches,  modern  Egyptian,  663. 

Torrents,  248-9. 

Travelling  among  Orientals,  267-8. 


Trees,  large  size  of,  16. 

Tribes,  number  of  the  Hebrew,  86- 
87  ;  relative  positions  of  the  ten, 
86-6  ;  simplicity  of  organization 
of  the  twelve,  606-6  ;  commerce 
almost  entirely  unknown 
amonest,  606-7. 

Troy  and  Carthage,  curses  on,  461  n. 

Trumpets,  446  ;  of  war,  634-6. 

Turquoise  mines,  8,  36,  269. 

Universities  of  Egypt,  28. 
Unleavened  bread,  feast  of,  184. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  340-2  ;  not 

mentioned   after  David's  time, 

842. 

Venus,  the  Assyrian,  118  n. 
Venus   and    Astarte    worshipped. 

614. 
Victory,  songs  of,  60. 

Walls,  Egyptian  fortified,  1,  2,  3. 
War,    ferocious    cruelty    in    the 

usages  of,  491,  668,  677-8. 
Water,  plants  used  for  sweetening, 

234r-6. 
Water-carrier,  118. 
Weapon,  ox-eoad  used  as,  636-6. 
Wheat,  threshing,  660. 
Women,  apartments  of,  in  tents, 

etc.,  648. 
Workman,  wretched  condition  of 

the,  in  Egypt,  101-6. 

Tear,  fixed  length  of,  23. 

Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  668 ;  capture 
of,  666. 

Zebulon,  position  of,  488. 

Zipporah,  meaning  of,  136. 

Zoan,  Egyptian  scribe's  description 
of ,  4  ;  a  Phcenician  colony,  29  ; 
date  of,  29  ;  ruins  of,  30  ;  Tanis, 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt  in 
Joseph's  day,  7  ;  description  of, 
166  ;  meeting  of  Pharaoh  and 
Moses  at,  163. 
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v.lO.  172 

13   873 

TiL  4 899 

ii.5,  6 490 

Tiii.  17 490 

ix.4,  5 568 

X.  36 566,  666 

Jiv.    1,  eUi 490 

39 893 

IV.8 308 

xvii.  9 463 

lii.  18 22 

ixx.  6 895 

xixiii.  38 448 

iixi».  11-16,  31.  .318 

ilviii.  10 178 

Iviii.  14 499 

lxT.9 819 

JsaEMIAH. 


li.    4 173 

18 616 

iTi.6 816 

xxi.l8 419 

xxiii.  83 616 

xli.  5 816 

9 457 

xliii.  18 88 

ilvii.5 816 

xlviii.  8,21 419 

39,41 819 

ilii.  19 873,438 

1.44 878 

•R«»TrTgi,, 

ix.8 S81 

X.4,  18 331 

XI.    7,8. 84.818 

35 387 

36 813 

xJuii.8 85 

3-8 818 

XIX.  17 83 

DiHIBL. 

lii.  18 177 

iii.4 620 

iv.  18 441 

16 600 

ix.lO 417 

15 441,500 

xii.  11 441,500 

iU  6 175 

31 165 

AHOfl. 

ir.  4 441,600 

V.    5 441,600 

35 887 

86 818 

UlClH. 

Ti5 411 


596 

PAOB 

vi7 576 

i3L7 678 

Habakkuk. 
iii.l9 499 

Zechariah, 

X.3 520 

xi.3 438 

Malachi. 
ii.  7 624 

TOBIT. 

L6 519 

Judith. 
TV.  Id,  18 576 


TBXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

1  Maccabees,  paos 
yii.  89 473 

2  Maccabees. 
xiiL2 438 

S.  Matthew. 


V.38 

.  .505 

xix.  8 

..505 

S.  John. 
iii.  14 

..895 

Acts. 
ii.  20 

..165 

vii.  6 

..215 

20 

..129 

30 

..140 

zxiii.  31 

..478 

Romans,     pass 
ii.  14,  15 131 

1  Corinthians. 
X.4 278 

2  Corinthians. 
iii.  7 324 

Galatians. 
iii.  17 215 

2  TmoTHT. 
iii.  8 158 

Hebrews. 

xi.  23 129 

32 566 

2  Peter. 
iL15 41( 


^  ."^"Vfn'f^Bl^m 


3  2044  069  568  186 
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